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ADVERTISEMENT.  , 


The  Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society  now  ofi^r  to  the  pnblic  a  col- 
lected and  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  with  a 
new  Memoir  of  his  life  and  character.  The  Memoir  has  been  prepared, 
after  an  extensive  examination  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  manuscripts  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  by  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.  D.,  Abbot  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover. 

Hopkins's  System  of  Divinity  has  already  passed  through  two  editions. 
'  Some  of  his  other  treatises  have  been  published  in  several  editions,  but  have 
been  long  out  of  print.  His  writings  have  never,  until  now,  been  collected 
and  published  in  one  uniform  edition.  From  the  important  place  he  occupies 
in  the  history  of  the  theology  of  New  England,  from  his  very  intimate  con- 
,  nection  with  both  the  Edwardaes  and  Bellamy,  and  above  all,  from  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  his  various  treatises,  it  has  been  thought  due  to  the  present 
generation,  that  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  should  be  published.  No 
minister  or  theological  student  can  afford  to  be  witliout  his  Works,  as  with- 
out them  no  one  can  fully  understand  the  religious  history  of  New  England 
during  the  last  century  —  a  period  fraught  with  such  important  changes  and 
events  in  all  our  civil  and  religious  institutions. 

In  issuing  this  edition,  while  we  are  constrained  to  express  our  profound 
regard  for  Dr.  Hopkins  as  a  great  and  good  man,  and  as  a  most  discriminat- 
ing and  powerful  writer,  and  while  we  regard  his  works  as  among  the  most 
valuable  additions  to  oiu*  theological  literature,  we  must  also  here  say,  as 
we  said  of  Bellamy's  writings,  and  as  we  expect  to  say  of  other  works  which 
we  may  publish :  "  We  do  not  feel  responsible  for  every  sentiment  that  may 
be  advanced,  as  we  do  not  presume  to  abridge  their  works,  or  to  alter  their 
phraseology.  We  leave  each  author  to  utter  his  own  views,  in  his  own  way ; 
that  the  public  may  have  a  knowledge  not  only  of  their  real  sentiments,  but 
also  of  their  style  of  writing,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  We  would  have  those  eminent  men,  who  contributed  so  much  by 
their  stem  integrity,  their  consistent  piety,  and  their  ardent  attachment  to 
the  unadulterated  truths  of  God's  Word,  to  give  character  and  stability  to 
our  institutions,  speak  for  themselves.    We  revere  their  memory  and  praise 
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Grod  for  such  an  ancestry.  Their  works  contain  excellences  which  are  not 
often  found  in  the  present  issues  from  the  press.  Their  intimate  and  living 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  their  profound  mode  of  thinking,  the  spiritual 
tone  of  their  piety,  and  their  masterly  discussions  of  the  principles  which 
have  given  character  to  the  churches  of  New  England,  are  scarcely  less 
necessary  to  us  than  they  were  to  their  contemporaries." 

In  editing  the  Works  of  Hopkins,  we  have  been  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  their  unspeakable  value,  and  of  the  uncommon  acutcness 
and  greatness  of  their  author.  The  more  he  is  known,  so  much  tlie  more 
will  the  depth  of  his  piety  be  acknowledged  and  revered. 

By  a  perusal  of  the  Memoir,  the  reader  will  see  that  few  divines  have  exerted 
a  more  extended  political  and  religious  influence  than  Dr.  Hopkins.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  theologian,  but  a  great  reformer,  consistent,  conservative, 
and  yet,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  term,  progressive.  He  was  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age  in  almost  every  good  work.  The  issue  of  this  edition  is 
well  timed,  as  the  fundamental  principles  here  advocated  are  equally  appli- 
cable and  adapted  to  the  reforms  of  the  present  day,  and  of  all  succeeding 
days,  as  they  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  evil,  and  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  good. 

With  these  views,  and  believing  the  work  we  now  issue  is  well  fitted  to 
detect  error  and  delusion,  to  reform  what  is  vicious,  to  exhibit  and  enforce 
the  pure  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  revelation,  and,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  convince,  convert,  and  save  men,  we  now  commit  it  to  the  public, 
with  the  earnest  prayer  that  the  divine  blessing  may  attend  it. 

It  is  here  due  to  the  Editor  to  say,  that  the  arrangement  would  have  been 
somewhat  different,  the  treatises  more  accurately  classified,  had  the  ma- 
terials all  been  before  him  in  the  beginning ;  but  several  of  the  sermons  and 
other  articles  came  to  our  knowledge  afler  the  work  was  partly  set  up.  This 
apparent  want  of  system,  which  was  thus  made  unavoidable,  is  remedied  by 
a  full  index  of  the  whole,  at  the  close. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  acknowledge  essential  aid  rendered  by 

several  individuals  in  furnbhing  documents  and  manuscript  articles,  and 

especially  the  liberal  donation  of  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Hopkins,  of  Great 

Barrington,  towards  furnishing  the  stereotype  plates  of  these  Works  of  his 

honored  grandfather. 

S.  H. 

Boston,  May,  1852. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  MEMOIR. 


A  RECENT  number  (CXI.)  of  the  WestmiDSter  Review  contains  the  fol- 
lowing remark :  **  A  fault  of  the  Americans,  to  which  we  fear  they  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  addicted,  is  a  certain  tendency  to  decry  the  abilities 
and  virtues  of  their  most  distinguished  historical  characters."  The  justness 
of  this  remark,  is  apparent  in  the  disposition  of  some  American  authors  to 
depreciate  the  merits  of  Samuel  Hopkins.  The  ensuing  Memoir  is  by  no 
means  a  full  vindication  of  this  distinguished  **  historical "  personage.  An 
adequate  account  of  his  life  and  labors  would  fill  a  large  volume.  The 
materials  for  such  a  volume  are  still  extant.  A  selection  from  them  is  now 
given  to  the  public.  This  selection  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  strength  and 
the  piety  of  Hopkins,  as  well  as  his  great  influence  upon  the  American 
churches. 

In  publishing  his  Journal,  Letters,  and  other  manuscripts,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  correct  their  faulty  style ;  but  they  are  printed,  in  the  main, 
as  they  were  originally  written.  In  some  few  instances,  where  his  words 
were  illegible,  or  very  obscure,  the  biographer  has  inserted,  within  brackets^ 
the  terms  or  phrases  which  seemed  to  express  the  idea  intended  in  the  origi- 
nal manuscript 

For  many  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  ensuing  pages,  the  biographer  is  in- 
debted to  siuriving  parishioners  or  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  to 
several  literary  gentlemen  who  have  interested  themselves  in  antiquarian 
researches.  He  owes  especial  thanks  to  Hon.  William  R.  Staples  and  John 
Kingsbury,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  Walter  Channing,  M.  D.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  Professor  James  L.  Kingsley,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Rev.  William 
B.  Sprague,  D.  D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  D.  D.,  of  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  Rev.  Calvin  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  Rev.  John 
Ferguson,  of  Whately,  Mass.,  and  to  many  others  who  have  rendered  him 
important  aid.  He  has  derived  much  information  from  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence of  Dr.  Hopkins,  from  two  manuscript  letters  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  E.  Channing,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  the  Literary  Diary  of 
President  Stiles,  and  from  the  following  printed  works:  "Sketches  of  the 
Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregci- 
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tional_Church  in  Newport,  written  by  himself;  interspersed  with  marginal 
notes  extracted  from  his  private  diary : "  with  an  Introduction  by  Stephen 
West,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Stockbridge,  Mass. ;  published  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1805; — "Reminiscences  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
D.  D.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  illustrative  of  his  character  and  doctrines,  with 
'incidental  subjects :  from  an  intimacy  with  him  of  twenty-one  years,  while 
Pastor  of  a  sister  Church  in  said  town,  by  William  Patten,  D.  D."  1843 ;  — 
"  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  former- 
ly Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island : 
with  an  Appendix ;  by  John  Ferguson,  Pastor  of  the  East  Church  in  Attle- 
borough.  Mass ; "  published  in  Boston,  1830.  The  author  of  the  last-named 
work  was,  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the  church  to  which  Dr.  Hopkins 
had  ministered,  w^.an  intimate  friend  of  the  widow  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and 
was  personally  acquainted  with  many  facts  illustrative  of  Hopkins's  charac- 
ter. The  Memoir  which  Mr.  Ferguson  wrote  has  been  very  fully  indorsed 
by  Rev.  Caleb  J.  Tenney,  D.  D.,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.  In  a  letter  dated 
December  11, 1843,  Dr.  Tenney  wrote  to  Mr.  Ferguson: 

•*  I  have  lately  reperused,  with  increased  interest,  your  brief  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

"  My  residence  in  his  family  during  several  of  the  last  months  of  his  life, 
I  recollect,  now  forty  years  ago,  as  a  very  highly-favored  passage  in  my  own 
life.  This  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  best  men,  and  one  of  the  ablest  di- 
vines, whom  I  have  ever  known,  and  my  settlement  with  the  same  church 
and  people  to  whom  he  ministered,  afforded  me  peculiar  opportunity  to  learn 
his  character  and  the  facts  in  his  history. 

"  Of  many  things  in  your  Memoirs,  I  had  personal  knowledge,  and  of  most 
of  the  other  things,  I  had  the  most  authentic  information,  and  can  most  un- 
hesitatingly say,  that  the  public  may  rely  upon  your  Life  of  Hopkins  as 
prepared  with'  great  accuracy  and  fidelity,  and  as  approaching  well  to  a 
perfect  presentation  of  the  original  in  actual  and  real  life." 

It  may  be  added,  tliat  nearly  all  the  more  important  statements  in  the  en- 
suing Memoir  have  been  submitted  to  some  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  former  friends, 
and  have  been  inserted  in  the  Memoir  with  their  approval.  Several  of  the 
manuscripts  here  published,  have  not  been  seen  by  the  biographer,  but  were 
copied  for  him  by  trustworthy  friends. 

Edwards  A.  Park. 

Andoveb  Theolooical  Seminary, 
March  16, 1852. 
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MEMOIR 


The  biography  of  a  pioneer  teaches  some  useful  lessons.  If,  in 
despite  of  all  obstacles,  be  have  achieved  good  results,  he  stimulates 
to  better  deeds  men  who  have  better  advantages.  His  life  may  illus- 
trate the  hardy  and  practical  virtues.  Failing  to  gratify  the  taste,  it 
may  invigorate  the  resolution.  Hopkins  made  his  Memoir  of  Ed- 
wards not  so  much  a  work  **  of  friendship  for  the  dead  as  of  kind- 
ness to  the  living ;  "  and  the  present  Memoir  of  Hopkins  is  «  only 
an  attempt  to  render  a  life  that  has  been  greatly  useful  yet  more  so."  * 

• 
Sect.  I.    FAMILY  AND   BIRTH. 

The  name  of  Hopkins  has  been  highly  honored  among  the  Puri- 
tans of  New  England.  Stephen  Hopkins  came  to  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1620,  a  passenger  in  the  Mayflower.  Edward  Hopkins, 
governor  of  Connecticut,  and  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  College, 
arrived  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  with  Mr.  Davenport,  in  1637. 

I.  John  Hopkins,  (who  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have  been  a  rela- 
tive of  the  two  named  above,)  the  ancestor  of  the  theologian,  settled  at 
Cambridge  in  1634,  was  admitted  freeman  in  1635,  and  removed  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1636.  He  died  in  1654,  leaving  a  widow, 
Jane,  and  two  children,  Stephen  and  Bethia. 

II.  Stephen  Hopkins,  only  son  of  John,  married  Dorcas  Bronson, 
daughter  of  John  Bronson,  of  Farmington,  and  resided  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  He  died  in  1689,  and  his  widow  in  1697.  He  names 
in  his  will  six  children,  viz.,  John^  Stephen,  (who  married  Sarah 
Judd,  November  17,  1686,)  Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Dorcas,  (who  married 
Jonathan  Webster,  May  11,  1681,)  and  Mary  Hopkins. 

HI.  John  Hopkins,  [eldest]  son  of  Stephen,  of  Hartford,  settled 
in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  where  he  died  November  4,  1732.  His 
wife  died  May  30,  1730.     Their  children  were  John,  born  March  29, 

^  Preface  to  Hopkins's  Life  of  Edwards. 
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1686 ;  Consider,  born  November  10,  1687 ;  Stephen,  born  November 
19,  1689 ;  Timothy,  born  November  16,  1691  ;  Samuel,  born  De- 
cember 27,  1693 ;  Mary,  born  January  27,  1696-7 ;  Hannah,  bom 
April  23,  1699 ;  Dorcas,  born  February  12,  1706.  Samuel,  the  fifth 
son,  became  an  exemplary  minister  of  the  grospel.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1718,  was  ordained  at  West  Springfield  in 
1720.  He  died  in  1755.  In  1753,  he  published  a  volume,  entitled 
**  Historical  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Housatunnuk  Indians,  or  an 
Account  of  the  Methods  used  and  Pains  taken  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  among  that  heathenish  Tribe,  and  the  Success  thereof, 
under  the  Ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  John  Sergeant ;  together 
with  the  Character  of  that  eminently  worthy  Missionary  ;  and  an 
Address  to  the  People  of  this  Country,  representing  the  very  great 
Importance  of  attaching  the  Indians  to  their  Interest,  not  only  by 
treating  them  kindly,  but  by  using  proper  Endeavors  to  settle  Chris- 
tianity among  them."  He  was  an  uncle  of  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir,  and  seems  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  directing 
the  sympathies  of  his  nephew  towards  our  aboriginal  tribes.  He 
married  a  sister  of  President  Edwards  ;  one  of  his  daughters  became 
the  wife  of  John  Worthington,  LL.  D.,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts  ; 
and  one  of  liis  granddaughters  became  the  wife  of  Fisher  Ames. 
He  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  of  Hadley,  Mas- 
sachusetts, five  of  whose  daughters  were  married  to  the  five  follow- 
ing clergymen  :  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin  ;  Dr.  Spring,  of  New- 
buryport ;  Dr.  Austin,  of  Worcester ;  Rev.  William  Riddel,  settled 
firtt  in  Bristol,  Maine,  afterwards  in  Whitingham,  Vermont ;  and 
Rev.  Leonard  Worcester,  of  Peacham,  Vermont.  These  five  divines, 
all  of  them  clear  thinkers,  were  all  firm  disciples  of  the  subject  of 
this  Memoir,  who  was  the  cousin  of  their  father-in-law.  Their 
wives,  also,  were  intelligent  theologians  of  the  Hopkinsiun  school. 
Few  men  could  cope  with  them  in  an  argument.  (It  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  Mrs.  Emmons,  although  educated  by  Dr. 
Hopkins,  of  Hadley,  was  his  step-daughter  only.  She  was  very 
young  when  her  mother  was  married  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  succeeded 
her  first  husband  in  the  ministry  at  Hadley.  On  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  H.  had  another  own  daughter,  married  to  a  gentleman  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  prepared  and  expecting  to  preach  the 
gospel ;  but  ill  health  prevented  his  doing  so  more  than  a  few  times.) 
Stephen,  the  third  son  of  John  Hopkins,  and  another  uncle  of  the 
theologian,  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins,  who  was  a 
distinguished  physician  of  Litchfield  and  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
was  associated  with  Trumbull,  Barlow,  Alsop,  Theodore  Dwight, 
and  others,  (called  the  <'  Hartford  wits," )  in  the  Anarchiad,  the 
Echo,  Political  Greenhouse,  the  Guillotine,  and  similar  satirical  com- 
positions. He  was  a  poet,  and  is  said  by  President  Allen  to  have  writ- 
ten for  Barlow  the  celebrated  version  of  Psalm  exxxvii.}  **  Along  the 
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banks  where  Babel's  current  flows,"  etc.  —  Hon.  Samuel  Miles 
Hopkins,  LL.  D.,  of  Geneva,  New  York,  was  a  great-grandson  of 
the  same  Stephen  Hopkins. 

IV.  Timothy  Hopkins,  the  [fourth]  son  of  John,  of  Waterbury, 
married  Mary  Judd,  daughter  of  Deacon  Thomas  Judd,  of  Water- 
bury,  June  25,  1719.  He  died  in  Waterbury,  February  5, 1748-0, 
aged  57.  Their  children  were  Samuel,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  ; 
Timothy,  born  September  8,  1723,  who  left  two  children ;  Huldah, 
born  December  22,  1725,  wlio  married  Abijah  Richards,  and  left 
eight  children;  Hannali,  born  April  11,  1728,  who  married  Thomas 
Upson,  and  left  three  children  ;  Sarah,  born  May  25,  1730,  who 
married  Timothy  Clark,  and  left  one  child  ;  James,  born  June  26, 
1732 ;  Daniel,'  born  October  16,  1734 ;  Mary,  born  June  27,  1737, 
who  married  John  Copet,  and  left  one  child ;  Mark,  born  September 
18,  irJ9. 

John  Hopkins,  the  grandfather  of  the  divine,  who  is  called  on  the 
town  record  Lieutenant  Hopkins,  was  often  a  representative  to  the 
legislature,  from  Waterbury,  between  1710  and  1726.  Timothy,  the 
father  of  the  divine,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  also,  from  1727 
imtil  his  death,  was  frequently  the  town's  representative.  Throughout 
the  last  century,  the  family  of  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  most  respec- 
table and  influential  in  Waterbury.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring  says,  that  our 
theologian  "  descended  from  worthy  parents,  of  family  distinction."  • 
It  was  the  right  kind  of  parents,  and  they  had  the  right  kind  of 
home  for  training  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  It  is  well  that  such  a 
man  be  nurtured  in  simplicity  of  habit,  above  the  insnaring  influence 
of  poverty  or  riches,  with  healthful  occupation,  amid  the  invigorat- 
ing and  pleasing  scenes  of  rural  life,  where  God  is  adored  as  the 
Father  of  the  house. 

Of  these  nine  children,  our  immediate  concern  is  with  Samuel, 

**  I  was  bom,"  he  says,  "  at  Waterbury,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
September  17, 1721.  My  parents  were  professors  of  rehgion ;  and  I  descend- 
ed from  Christian  Ancestors,  both  by  ray  father  and  my  mother,  as  far  back 
as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  my  descent  I  conclude  I  and  my  ancestors  de- 
scended from  those  called  Puritans,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  above 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  have  continued  to  bear  that  denomination  since, 
and  were  the  first  settlers  of  New  England.  This  I  have  considered  to  be 
the  most  honorable  and  happy  descent,  to  spring  from  ancestors  who  have 
been  professors  of  religion,  without  interruption,  during  the  course  of  two  hun- 
dred years  and  more ;  and  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  real  Christians.  And  I 
have  considered  it  as  a  favor  that  I  was  born  on  the  Sabbath,  and  was  perhaps 
publicly  dedicated  to  Christ  by  baptism  on  the  day  in  which  I  was  born ;  and 
if  not,  certainly  soon  after.  —  As  soon  as  I  was  capable  of  understanding 
and  attending  to  it,  I  was  told  that  my  father,  when  he  was  informed  that  he 
had  a  son  bom  to  him,  said,  if  the  child  should  live,  he  would  give  him  a  pub- 
lic education,  that  he  might  be  a  minister  or  a  Sabbath-day  man,  alluding  to 
my  being  bora  on  the  Sabbath.  —  I  was  the  first  child  of  my  parents  that 

*  Mass.  Missionary  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  3G1. 
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lived.  They  had  one  before,  which  was  not  alive  when  born,  or  died  as  soon 
as  boiTL  My  mother  was  twenty  years  old  when  I  was  bom,  and  my  father 
thirty."  • 

Hopkins  was  only  two  years  and  seven  months  younger  than  Dr, 
Bellamy,  eighteen  years  younger  than  President  Edwards,  and  fif- 
teen years  older  than  Dr.  Stephen  West,  his  three  most  intimate 
friends. 

Sect.  II.    CHILDHOOD. 

Dr.  Hopkins  continues  his  Autobiography  with  remarking : 

*'  I  have  considered  it  as  a  great  favor  of  God  that  I  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  a  religious  family,  and  among  a  people  in  a  country  town,  where  a 
regard  to  religion  and  morality  was  common  and  prevalent,  and  the  education 
of  children  and  youth  was  generally  practised  in  such  a  decree  that  young 
people  were  generally  orderly  in  their  behavior,  and  abstamed  from  those 
open  vices  which  were  then  too  common  m  seaport  and  populous  places.  I 
do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  heard  a  profane  word  from  the  children  and  youth 
with  whom  I  was  conversant,  while  I  lived  with  my  parents,  which  was  till  I 
was  in  my  fifteenth  year.  —  I  from  my  youth  was  not  volatile  and  wild,  but 
rather  of  a  sober  and  steady ^make,  and  was  not  guilty  of  external  irregular- 
ities, such  as  disobedience  to  parents,  profanation  of  uie  Sabbath,  lying,  fool- 
ish jesting,  quarrelling,  passion  and  anger,  or  rash  and  profane  words,  and  was 
disposed  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  whatever  business  I  was  employed ;  so 
that,  as  I  advanced  in  age,  I  gained  the  notice,  esteem,  and  respect  of  the 
neighborhood.  I  was,  in  general,  grcatlv  careless  about  all  invisible  things, 
but  was  often  plotting  for  something  which  then  appeared  to  me  good  and 
ffreat  in  this  life,  and  often  indulged  and  pleased  myself  with  vain  and  foolish 
imaginations  of  what  I  should  be  and  do  in  this  world.  And  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  had  some  serious  tlioughts  of  God,  and  about  my  soul  and  a 
future  world  of  happiness  and  misery.  And  I  once  had  a  dream  of  the  future 
jud^ent,  in  some  measure  agreeable  to  the  representation  made  of  it  by 
Chnst  himself  in  tlie  twenty-titth  cliapter  of  Mattnew.  I  dreamed  that  I  and 
a  brother  of  mine,  who  was  about  two  years  younger  than  me,  were  sentenced 
to  everlasting  misery,  and  driven  down  to  hell,  with  the  rest  of  the  wicked. 
This  greatly  impressed  my  mind  for  a  long  time  after ;  and  the  impression 
then  made  has  not  wholly  worn  off  to  this  day.  —  As  my  father  was  a  farmer, 
I  was  employed  in  laboring  on  the  farm,  with  which  business  I  was  pleased, 
and  made  proficiency  in  it.  I  was  frequently  told,  and  often  thought  of  the 
declaration  of  my  father  on  the  day  on  which  I  was  born,  that  he  tooxdd  bring 
me  up  to  college,  as  the  phrase  then  was  for  a  public  education.  But  I  felt  no 
particular  inclination  to  this,  but  was  rather  inclined  to  labor  on  a  farm.  But 
what  always  turned  my  mind  against  jSfoing  to  college,  was  the  years  of  ab- 
sence from  my  parents  and  their  family  which  were  involved  m  it  Such 
absence  was  intolerable  to  my  childish  mind,  and  was  sufficient  to  suppress 
the  thought  of  going  to  learning.  —  But  in  the  winter  after  I  was  fourteen 
years  old,  I  retired  much  to  a  chamber  in  my  father's  house,  and  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  reading,  especially  readuiff  the  Bible,  and  began  to  feel 
more  inclination  to  learning,  and  less  to  working  on  a  farm,  as  our  farming 
business  did  not  go  on  so  well  as  it  had  done,  by  reason  of  some  particular 
circumstances  which  had  taken  place.  When  my  father  perceived  this,  he 
told  me,  if  I  was  inclined  to  go  to  learning,  he  would  put  me  to  a  place  where 
I  might  be  fitted  for  the  college ;  to  which  I  readilv  consented.  Accordingly, 
I  was  put  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  the  Rev.  John  Grahiun,  of  Woodbury, 

*  Sketches  of  ibe  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Samael  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  pp.  29>  Si. 
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which  joined  west  on  Waterbnnr,  his  meeting-house  being  about  ten  miles 
from  my  father's  house.  Here  I  fitted  for  c^lege,  with  a  number  of  others, 
and  was  examined  and  admitted  a  member  of  college  in  September,  1737, 
being  sixteen  years  old  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  that  month.  * 

Sect.  III.    COLLEGE  LIFE,  AND  EARLY  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY. 

When  Mr.  Hopkins  entered  Yale  College,  it  was  under  the  rec- 
torship of  Elisha  Williams,  who,  necording  to  President  Stile8,f 
**  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  well  versed  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  ethics,  and  in  rhetoric  and  oratory."  —  **  He  was  a  man  of 
splendor !  "  Professor  Kingsley  thus  describes  the  course  of  study 
pursued  in  college  at  this  time : 

Loffic  '*  claimed  the  principal  attention,  and  skill  in  syllogistic  disputation 
was  uie  chief  object  aimed  at  Barffersdicius,  Ramus,  Crackenthorp,  and 
Keckerman  were  the  great  lights  of  the  time.  The  freshmen  were  em- 
ployed the  first  four  days  of  the  week  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  begin- 
ning logic  in  the  morning,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  unless  the  tutors 
should  see  cause,  by  reason  of  their  ripeness  in  the  tongues,  to  read  logic  to 
thern  sooner." — "  Logic  was  the  sole  study  of  the  first  tour  days  of  the  week 
during  the  second  year,  physics  the  third  year,  and  metaphysics  and  math- 
ematics the  fourth  year.  All  resident  bachelors  were  required  to  dispute 
syllogistically  once  a  week,  and  all  undergraduates,  afler  they  began  to  read 
logic,  five  times  a  week.  Fridays  were  devoted,  in  all  the  classes,  to  ethics, 
rhetoric,  and  the  theology  of  VVollcbius.  Ames's  Medulla  was  recited  on 
Saturday  mornings,  and  on  Saturday  evenings  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in 
Latin.  Every  Sunday  morning  there  was  an  exercise  in  Ames's  Cases  of 
Conscience.  At  the  beginning  of  every  recitation,  a  portion  of  tlie  Hebrew 
Scriptures  was  read  by  the  class  into  Greek,  and  a  portion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  Latin  into  Greek,  except  in  the  fresliman  class,  where  the  trans- 
lation of  tlie  New  Testament  into  Greek  was  from  English.  Every  under- 
graduate was  required  to  declaim  once  in  two  months,  and  both  graduates 
and  undergraduates  committed  sermons  to  memory,  and  pronounced  them 
publicly  in  the  college  hall."} 

Hopkins  had  not  been  more  than  two  years  in  college  before 
Rector  WilHams  was  succeeded  by  President  Clap,  who  was  emi- 
nent in  the  mathematics,  and  who  gave  to  this,  his  favorite  study, 
a  more  prominent  place  in  the  system  of  college  instruction  than 
had  been  given  to  it  previously.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  influence  of 
such  a  collegiate  course  upon  such  a  youth  as  Hopkins.  It  sharp- 
ened his  reasoning  powers.  It  cultivated  his  taste  for  the  abstract 
sciences.  It  fitted  him  to  be  a  metaphysical  divine.  It  did  not 
introduce  him  into  the  graces  of  English  style.  It  did  not  cherish  a 
love  to  the  belles-lettres.  It  favored  originality  of  thought  more 
than  felicity  of  expression.  It  tended  to  make  him  a  "  man  of  one 
book."  We  must  not  undervalue  tliis  contracted  system  of  college 
education.     As  it  had  its  evils,  so  it  had  its  advantages.     It  fastened 

•  Sketches,  etc.,  pp.  34-27. 
t  MS.  Diary. 

I  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale  College,  in  Conneclicot,  Quarterly  Register,  vol. 
Tiii.  p.  215. 
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the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  student  upon  a  few  great  principles,  and 
obliged  him  to  follow  them  out  patiently  and  watchfully  into  their 
obscurest  relations.  It  familiarized  him  with  the  fundamental  truths 
of  moral,  the  most  important  science,  and  these  truths  are  hke  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  as  extensive  in  their  application  as  they  are 
limited  in  number.  It  did  not  make  accomplished  scholars,  but  it 
made  profound  philosophers.  It  did  not  lead  so  many  into  various 
learning  as  into  deep  thinking.  <*  That  old  system,"  says  President 
Woolsey,  **  in  which  dry  logic  formed  the  staple,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised ;  for  by  it  some  of  New  England's  best  minds  were  formed. 
It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  fathers  and  choir-leaders  of 
what  may  technically  be  called  New  England  theology  came  from 
this  college.  Men  like  Jonathan  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  West, 
Smalley,  and  Emmons,  —  graduates  of  the  years  between  1720  and 
1770,  —  do  not  proceed  from  cloistered  retirements,  where  the  mind 
is  wholly  asleep  and  afraid  to  think.  And  whether  we  admit  their 
conclusions  or  not,  we  must  admit  that  they  are  close  consecutive, 
reasoners,  always  in  earnest,  who  take  broad  views  of  the  divine 
government  over  the  universe,  and  cover  up  deep  religious  emotions 
under  logical  forms." — "On  the  other  hand,  an  effect  of  the  modern 
system  of  education,  or  of  society,  or  of  both,  is  to  repress  original- 
ity of  thinking,  to  destroy  individual  peculiarities,  and  to  produce  a 
general  sameness  among  those  who  are  educated."  * 

In  his  Autobiography,  Dr.  Hopkins  has  nearly  overlooked  his 
intellectual  habits  at  Yale,  and  says,  in  a  manner  equally  honest  and 
unassuming : 

"  While  a  member  of  the  college,  I  believe  I  had  the  character  of  a  sober, 
studious  youth,  and  of  a  better  scholar  than  the  bigger  half  of  the  members  of 
that  society,  and  had  the  approbation  of  the  governors  of  the  college.  I  avoid- 
ed the  intimacy  and  the  company  of  the  openly  vicious,  and,  indeed,  kept  but 
little  company,  being  attentive  to  my  studies."  f 

This  is  certainly  a  modest  statement  of  a  man  who  was  distin- 
guished in  a  class  of  twenty,  among  whom  were  Richard  Mansfield, 
D.  D.,  of  Derby,  Connecticut ;  Samuel  Buell,  D.  D.,  the  famous  pul- 
pit orator,  of  Easthampton,  Long  Island;  James  Sproat,  D.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Noah  Wells,  D.  D.,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut ;  William 
Livingston,  LL.  D.,  governor  of  New  Jersey ;  Hon.  Jabez  Hunting- 
ton, of  Norwich,  Connecticut.  But  he  was  more  interested  in  his 
religious  than  his  intellectual  history^ ;  and  to  that  let  us  now  proceed. 

"  In  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year  of  my  age,"  he  says,  **  I  cannot  now 
certainly  determine  which,  I  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  joined  the 
church  to  which  my  parents  belonged,  m  Waterbury.  I  was  serious,  and  was 
thought  to  be  a  pious  youth,  and  I  had  this  thought  and  hope  of  myself.  I 
was  constant  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  in  attending  on  public  and  secret  reli- 

*  An  Hittorieal  DiicouNe,  pronouneed  before  the  gndutAet  of  Yale  College,  Aa- 
fust  14, 1860,  by  Theodore  D.  WooUey,  President  of  Yale  College,  pp.  63,  64. 
4  Bkeichet,  etc.,  p.  27. 
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gkm.  And  sometimes  at  night,  in  my  retirement  and  devotion,  when  I  thought 
of  confessing  the  sins  I  him  been  guilty  of  that  day,  and  asking  pardon,  1 
could  not  recollect  that  I  had  committed  one  sin  that  day.  Thus  ignorant 
was  I  of  my  own  heart,  and  of  the  spirituality,  strictness,  and  extent  of  the 
divine  law !  In  this  time  I  was  at  home,  in  a  vacancy  at  college ;  and  several 
men,  who  were  gross  Arminians,  entered  into  a  dispute  with  me  about  doc- 
trines and  religion.  I  was  in  theory  a  Calvinist,  and  attempted  to  defend  that 
scheme  of  doctrines,  in  opposition  to  them.  In  these  we  could  not  agree. 
But  when  we  came  to  talk  of  practical  religion,  and  of  conversion,  I  agreed 
with  them,  allowing  it  to  consist  chiefly  in  externals,  overlooking  the  recH  and 
total  depravity  of  me  heart,  and  the  renovation  and  great  change  which  must 
take  place  in  that,  in  order  to  true  conversion  and  the  exercise  of  real  religion, 
having  never  experienced  any  thing  of  this  kind.  My  mother  heard  the  con- 
versation ;  and  after  the  company  was  gone,  she  told  me  she  was  surprised  to 
hear  me  agree  with  them  in  their  notion  of  conversion,  and  that  I  should 
think  real  conversion  was  no  more  than  that  which  I  and  they  had  described. 
This  put  me  upon  thinking,  and  raised  a  suspicion  in  my  own  mind  that  I  was 
a  stranger  to  real  conversion.  But  it  wore  oflT,  without  any  abiding  conviction 
of  my  deficiency.  —  From  this  experience  of  mine,  I  have  been  led  to  fear, 
and,  in  many  instances,  lb  concluae  persons  to  be  strangers  to  true  cpnyer- 
fion,  who  appear  to  have  the  same  or  no  better  notion  of  it  than  I  then,  had, 
and  talk  liiuen  as  I  did  on  that  head,  while  they. prof eaa  to  heUeYe.  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  though  they  choose  to  be  considered  as  moderate  Calvinists,  There 
■re  many  of  this  sort  of  professing  Christians,  with  whom  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted.* When  persons  build  upon  such  a  false  foundation,  and  set  out  in 
religion,  and  think  themselves  Christians,  witliout  being  horn  o/God^  and  con- 
tinue strangers  to  a  true  and  sound  conversion,  they  wSl  be  inclined  to  oppose 
or  slight  the  most  important  and  excellent  exercises  of  experimental  religion, 
and  will  be  dry  and  fruitless  Christians,  and  ignorant  of  tnie  religious  afl!ec- 
tions  and  enjoyments.  And  it  willje  no  wonder  if  they  lose  all  their  zeal 
for  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and"  grdw^  indifferent  about  tHemj^if 
they'd©  not  gradually  give  them  up,  and  renounce  fhem.  ~ 

"  While  1  was  in  this  state  and  situation  of  mind,  ^r.  Whitefield  came  into 
New  England,  and,  afler  he  had  preached  in  Boston  and  other  places,  came 
to  New  Haven,  in  his  way  to  New  York.  The  attention  of  people  in  general 
was  greatly  awakened  upon  hearing  the  fame  of  him,  that  there  was  a  remark- 
able preacher  from  England  travelling  through  the  country.  The  people 
flocked  to  hear  him,  when  he  came  to  New  Haven.  Some  travelled  twenty 
miles  out  of  the  country  to  hear  him.  The  assemblies  were  crowded  and  re- 
markably attentive ;  and  people  appeared  generally  to  approve,  and  their  con- 
versation turned  chiefly  about  him  and  his  preaching.  Some  disapproved  of 
several  things  which  he  advanced,  which  occasioned  considerable  dispute.  I 
heard  him  when  he  preached  in  public,  and  when  he  expounded  in  private  in 
the  evening,  and  highly  approved  of  him,  and  was  somewhat  impressed  by 
what  he  said  in  public  and  m  private,  but  did  not  in  the  least  call  in  question 
my  own  good  estate,  tliat  I  remember.  He  preached  against  mixed  dancing 
and  frolicking  of  males  and  females  together ;  which  practice  was  then  very 
common  in  New  England.  This  offended  some,  especially  young  people. 
But  I  remember  I  justified  him  in  this  in  my  own  mind,  and  in  conversation 
with  those  who  were  disposed  to  condemn  him.  This  was  in  October,  1740, 
when  I  had  entered  on  my  last  year  in  college.  —  During  that  fall  and  the 
succeeding  winter,  there  appeared  to  be  much  more  attention  to  religion  than 
before  among  people  in  general ;  and  a  number  of  ministers  in  New  England 

*  And  there  were  many  more  with  whom  he  afterwards  became  acquainted.  A  g^reat 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  controversy  with  "  moderate  Calvinists,"  one  class  of  whom 
he  began  to  oppose  thus  early.  He  eflected  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man,  save 
<me,  in  raising  the  churches  of  New  England  above  this  "  moderate  Calvinism."  Docs 
he  not,  therefore,  merit  the  gratitude  of  all  who  love  a  high  orthodoxy  7 
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were  aroused,  and  preached  oflener  than  they  had  done,  and  appeared  much 
more  enfi^aged  and  zealous  than  before ;  and  several  came  to  New  Haven,  and 
preached  in  a  manner  so  difiereut  from  what  had  been  usual,  that  people  in 
general  appeared  to  be  in  some  measure  awakened,  and  more  thoughtful  on 
religious  subjects  tlian  they  had  been  before.  —  Early  in  the  next  spring,  in 
March,  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent,  who  had  been  itinerating  in  New  England,  in 
Boston  and  other  places  in  the  winter,  came  to  New  Haven  from  Boston,  in 
his  way  to  the  southward.  He  was  a  remarkably  plain  and  rousing  preacher, 
and  a  remarkable  awakening  had  been  produced  by  his  preaching,  and  many 
hopeful  conversions  had  taken  place  under  his  preaching,  where  he  had  itin- 
erated. On  his  coming  to  New  Haven,  the  people  appeared  to  be  almost  uni- 
versally aroused,  and  flocked  to  hear  him.  He  staid  about  a  week  in  New 
Haven,  and  preached  seventeen  sermons,  most  of  them  in  the  meeting-house, 
two  or  three  in  the  college  hall.  His  preaching  appeared  to  be  attended  with 
a  remarkable  and  mighty  power.  Thousands,  I  believe,  were  awakened ;  and 
many  cried  out  with  distress  and  horror  of  mind,  under  a  conviction  of  God's 
anger,  and  their  constant  exposedness  to  fall  into  endless  destruction.  Many 
professors  of  religion  received  conviction  that  they  were  not  real  Christians, 
and  never  were  born  again ;  which  numbers  publicly  confessed,  and  put  up 
notes,  without  mentioning  their  names,  but  their  number,  desiring  prayers  for 
them  as  unconverted,  and  under  this  conviction.  The  members  of  college 
appeared  to  be  universally  awakened.  A  small  number  thought  themselves 
Christians  before  they  came  to  college,  and  I  believe  were  so.  Several  of 
these  appeared  with  an  extraordinary  zeal  and  concern  for  the  members  of 
college ;  and,  without  paying  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  liiffhcr  and  lower 
classes,  they  visited  every  room  in  college,  and  discoursed  freely  and  with 
the  greatest  plainness  with  each  one ;  especially  such  whom  they  considered 
to  be  in  an  unconverted  state,  and  who  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  so, 
setting  before  them  their  danger,  and  exhorting  them  to  repent,  &c.  The 
consciences  of  all  seemed  to  be  so  far  awakened  as  to  lead  them  to  hang  their 
heads,  and  to  pay  at  least  a  silent  regard  to  tlieir  reprovers.  And  every  per- 
son in  tlie  college  appeared  to  be  under  a  degree  oi  awakening  and  convic- 
tion. The  persons  above  mentioned,  who  tlius  distinguished  themselves  in 
zeal,  were,  two  of  tliem,  my  classmates,  Buell  and  Youngs.*  The  other  waa 
David  Brainerd.  I  attended  to  the  whole,  and  approved  of  all  they  said  and 
did,  but  retained  my  hope  that  I  was  a  Christian,  and  had  little  or  no  conver- 
sation with  these  zealous  men.  At  length  Brainerd  came  into  my  room,  I 
being  there  alone.  I  was  not  at  a  loss  with  respect  to  Ids  design  in  making 
me  a  visit  then,  determining  that  he  came  to  satisfy  himself  whetlier  I  were 
a  Christian  or  not  And  I  resolved  to  keep  him  in  the  dark,  and,  if  possible, 
prevent  his  getting  any  knowledge  of  my  state  or  religion.  I  was  therefore 
wholly  on  the  reserve,  being  conscious  that  I  had  no  religious  experiences,  or 
religious  affections  to  tell  of.  In  his  conversation  with  me,  he  observed  that 
he  believed  it  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  converted,  and  to  be  a  real  Chris- 
tian, without  feeling  his  heart,  at  some  times  at  least,  sensibly  and  greatly  af- 
fected with  the  character  of  Christ,  and  strongly  going  out  afler  him,  or  to 
that  purpose.  This  observation  struck  conviction  into  my  mind.  I  verily  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true,  and  at  the  same  tune  was  conscious  that  I  had  never  ex- 
perienced any  thing  of  this  kind,  and  that  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  exercise  of 
reoi  Christianity.  I  then  determined  that  no  one  should  know  from  me,  or 
any  other  way,  if  I  could  prevent  it,  that  I  was  not  a  Christian,  until  I  should 
be  converted ;  for  it  was  mortifying  to  my  pride  to  be  thought  to  be  no  Chris- 
tian, having  made  a  Christian  profession,  and  having  had  the  character  of  a 

*  Buell  was  al  this  time  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
from  this  time, —  in  less  than  five  months  after  his  graduation,  —  he  was  preaching  for  Mr. 
Edwards  at  Northampton,  with  wonderful  effect  Hopkins  was  in  his  twentieth  year  ; 
yet  bo  seems  to  have  resisted  the  influcuce  of  his  older  classmate,  and  to  have  yielded 
to  the  persuasive  accents  of  Brainerd  only. 
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Christian  for  some  time,  though  I  now  knew  myself  not  to  he  on^.  Brainerd 
took  his  leave  of  me  without  bringing  me  to  put  off  my  reserve ;  and  what  he 
then  thought  of  me  I  know  not,  out  believe  he  stronglv  suspected,  if  he  did 
not  without  hesitation  conclude,  that  I  was  not  a  Christian.* 

'*  My  conviction  fixed  upon  me.  I  saw  I  was  indeed  no  Christian.  The 
eviloimy  lieart,  the  hardness  and  unbelief  of  it,  came  more  and  piore  into 
view,  and  the  evil  case  in  whicli  I  was  appeared  more  and  more  dreadfiiLJj^ 
_feltjay8elf  a  guilty,  justly  condemned  creature,  and  my  hope  of  relief  by  ob- 
taining conversion  tailed  mom  und  more,  and  my  condition  appeared  darker 
from  day  to  day,  and  all  help  failed,  and  I  felt  myself  to  be  nothing  but  igno- 
rance, guilt,  and  stupiditv.  I  now  lost  all  desire  to  conceal  my  case  m>m 
those  whom  I  consideredf  to  be  Christians,  and  freely  opened  it  to  some  of 
them.  They  appeared  particularly  to  interest  themselves  in  my  condition, 
and  often  conversed  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  1  had  any  new  views,  &c.  I 
constantly  told  them  I  was  still  the  same,  in  an  unconverted  state,  &c.  Thus 
Lcontinued.for. some  weeks,  generally  retiredjUriless" when  1  attended  pnvate 
meetings  of  young  people,  for  prayer,  &c.,  which  were  frequent  then  in  col- 
lege, and  in  the  town.  —  At  length,  as  I  was  in  my  closet  one  evening,  while 
1  was  meditating,  and  in  my  devotions,  a  new  and  wonderful  scene  openedjo 
my  view.  I  had  a  sense" or  the  being  and  presence  of  God  as  I  never  had" 
before  ;/it  being  more  of  a  reality,  and  more  affecting  and  glorious,  than  I 
had  ever  before  perceived.  And  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  tHeMediatoiv 
came  into  view,  and  appeared  such  aTeali^,  ancr~8o~fflorrous,  andtheway  or 
salvation  tiy  him  so  wise,  important,  and  desirable,  mat  I  was  astonished  at 
myself  that  I  had  never  seen  these  things  before,  which  were  so  plain,  pleas- 
ing, and  wonderful.  I  longed  to  have  all  see  and  know  these  things  as  they 
now  appeared  to  me.  I  was  greatly  faffected,  in  the  view  of  my  own  deprav- 
i^,  the  sinfulness,  guilt,  and  odiousness  of  my  character;  and  tears  flowed 
in  ^reat4}leDty.  After  some  time,  I  left  my  closet,  and  went  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  no  other  person  being  then  there.  I  walked  the  room,  all  intent  on 
these  subjects,  and  took  up  Watts*s  version  of-  the  Psalms,  and  opened  it  at 
the  fifty-first  Psalm,  and  read  the  first,  second,  and  third  parts  in  long  metre, 
with  strong  aflTections,  and  made  it  all  my  own  language,  and  thought  it  was 
the  language  of  my  heart  to  God.  I  dwelt  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  wept 
much.  And  when  I  had  laid  the  book  aside,  my  mind  continued  fixed  on  the 
subject,  and  in  the  exercise  of  devotion,  confession,  adoration,  petition,  &c., 
in  which  I  seemed  to  pour  out  my  heart  to  God  ^^nth  great  freedom.  I  con- 
tinued all  attention  to  the  things  of  religion,  in  which  most  appeared  more  or 
less  engaged.  There  were  many  instances,  as  was  then  supposed,  of  conver- 
sion. I  felt  a  peculiar,  pleasing  affection  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
Christians. 

"  But  two  things  appear,  now,  to  me  remarkable,  with  respect  to  my  views 
and  exercises  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned.  First,  I  had  not  then  the 
least  thought  or  suspicion  that  what  I  had  experienced  was  conversion,  or  any 
thing  like  it ;  nor  did  such  a  thought  enter  my  mind,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
till  near  a  year  after  this  ;  or,  if  any  such  thought  was  suggested  at  any  time, 
it  was  immediately  rejected.  I  had  formed  an  idea  in  my  mind  of  conversion, 
what  persons  wlio  were  converted  must  be,  and  how  they  must  feel,  which 
was  so  entirely  different  from  that  which  1  had  seen  and  felt,  that  I  was  so  far 
from  a  thought  that  I  was  converted,  that  I  thought  T  knew  I  was  not,  and 
made  no  scruple  to  tell  my  friends  so  from  time  to  time.    Secondly,  I  do  not 

*  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Brainerd  was  at  this  time  (one  year  before  his  expul- 
sion from  college)  but  a  sopJtomore,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  collegiate  usages  of  his 
day,  could  not  expect  that  Hopkins,  being  a  senior,  would  condescend  to  much  famil- 
iarity of  personal  intercourse  with  him,  although  he  was  more  than  three  years  older 
than  Hopkins.  Subsequently,  however,  the  two  youths  became  intimate  companions ; 
and  the  fact  that  Hopkins  never  ferreted  out  the  opinion  which  his  friend  formed  of  his 
religious  state,  in  that  college  revival,  is  one  among  many  instances  of  the  dignity  and 
abstractedness  which  marked  his  conversation  with  men. 
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recollect  that  I  said  a  word  to  any  person  living  of  these  exerciiJes,  or  gave 
the  least^hint  of  tliem  to  any  one,  for  almost  a  year  after  they  took  place.  I 
did  not  think  they  were  worth  speaking  of,  being  nothing  like  conversion. 
And  by  degrees  I  ceased  to  recollect  any  thing  of  them,  still  hoping  and 
looking  for  something  greater  and  better,  and  of  quite  a  different  kind. 

"  When  I  heard  Mr.  Tennent,  as  mentioned  above,  I  thought  he  was  the 
greatest  and  best  man,  and  the  best  preacher,  that  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard. 
His  words  were  to.  me  Mike  apples,  of  gold  in  pictuzca-jof-^ilxer.'  And  I 
then  thought  that  when  I  should  leave  the  college,  as  I  was  then  in  ray  last 
year,  I  would  go  and  live  with  him,  wherever  I  should  find  him.*  But  just 
before  the  commencement,  in  September,  when  I  was  to  take  my  degree,  on^ 
the  seventeenth  day  of  which  month  I  was  twenty  years  old,  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  Northampton,  came  to  New  Haven  and  preached.  He  then  preac1i6'd  the 
sermon  on  The  Trial  of  the  Spiriis,  which  was  afterwards  printed.  I  had 
before  read  his  sermons  on  Justification,  &c.,  and  his  Narrative  of  the  Re- 
markable Conversions  at  Northampton,  which  took  place  about  seven  years 
before  this.  Though  I  then  did  not  obtain  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
him,  any  further  than  by  hearing  him  preach,  yet  I  conceived  such  an  esteem 
of  him,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  preaching,  that  I  altered  my  former  de- 
termination with  respect  to  Mr.  Tennent,  and  concluded  to  go  and  live  with 
Mr.  Edwards,  as  soon  as  I  should  have  opportunity,  though  he  lived  about 
eighty  miles  from  my  father's  house. 

"  After  I  had  taken  my  first  degree,  which  was  in  September,  1741, 1  re- 
tired to  my  father's,  in  Waterbury ;  and  being  dejected  and  very  gloomy  in 
my  mind,  1  lived  a  recluse  life  for  some  months.  Considering  myself  as  a 
sinful,  lost  creature,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  reading,  meditation,  and 
prayer,  and  spent  many  whole  days  in  fasting  and  prayer.  My  attention 
turned  chiefly  to  my  own  sinfulness,  and  as  being  wholly  lost  in  myself, 
of  which  I  had  an  increasing  conviction.  But  I  also  attended  to  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  vicinity.  There  was  a  general  and  uncommon  atten- 
tion to  religion,  and  much  preaching  by  ministers  who  went  from  town 
to  town ;  but  opposition  was  made  to  the  revival  of  religion,  which  now 
began  to  increase  among  ministers  and  people.  Some  considered  it  ajs 
an  evil  work,  in  the  whole  of  it.  Others  allowed  there  was  some  ~  good 
attending  it,  but  objected  greatly  to  many  tilings  which  took  place  and  were 

fractised  by  the  friends  and  subjects  of  the  work,  as  imprudent  and  wrong, 
was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  ministers  who  were 
instruments  or  promoting  the  revival,  and  for  the  practices  of  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  it,  and  were  supposed  to  be  converted.  It  is  true,  tliere  were 
some  things  said  and  practised  which  I  did  not  understand  and  fully  see 
through.  But  as  I  considered  them  as  Christians,  and  myself  as  not  one,  and 
consequently  ignorant  and  incapable  of  judging,  I  concluded  they  must  be 
right  I  spent  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  seeking  the  promotion  of  that 
which  to  me  appeared  to  be  true  religion,  and  tlie  suppression  of  all  oppo- 
sition to  it.  I  endeavored  to  promote  religion  among  the  young  people  in  the 
town,  and  encouraged  them  who  were  attentive  and  concerned  to  meet 
together  for  prayer,  and  to  spend  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  together,  es- 
pecially those  who  were  thought  to  be  converted.  When  I  saw  persons 
whom  I  considered  to  be  unconverted,  I  felt  disposed  to  pray  for  them,  that 
they  might  be  converted  and  saved,  and  felt  great  concern  for  some  individ- 
uals of  this  character. 

*  How  different  the  opinion  of  Hopkins  from  that  of  Dr.  Cutler,  wiio  wrote,  in  1741, 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  ''  I  need  only  mention  one  [follower 
of  Wbitefield]  Gilbert  Tennent,  a  teacher  living  to  the  southward,  who  visited  us  the  last 
winter,  and  afflicted  us  more  than  the  most  intense  cold  and  snow  that  was  ever  known 
among  us,  and  kept  even  the  most  tender  people  travelling  night  and  day,  to  bear  the 
most  vulgar,  crude,  and  boisterous  things  from  him,  to  the  ruin  of  the  health  of  many, 
and  the  poisoning  of  more,  with  unsound  divinity/*  etc.  See  President  Woolsey's  His- 
torical Discourse,  p.  109. 
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**  In  the  month  of  December,  being  furnished  with  a  horse,  &c.,  I  set  out 
for  Northampton,  with  a  view  to  live  with  Mr.  Edwards,  where  I  was^  utter 
stranger.  When  I  arrived  there,  Mr.  Edwards  was  not  at  home ;  but  [II  was 
received  with  great  kindnesa  by  Mrs.  Edwards  and  the  family,  and  haa  en- 
couragement Uiat  I  might  live  there  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Edwards  was 
abroad  on  a  preaching  tour,  as  people  in  general  were  greatly  attentive  to 
religion  and  preaching,  which  was  attended  with  remarkable  effects  in  the 
conviction  and  supposed  conversion  of  multitudes.  I  was  very  gloomy,  and 
was  most  of  the  time  retired  in  my  chamber.  After  some  days,  Mrs.  Edwards 
came  into  my  chamber,  and  said,  *  As  I  was  now  become  one  of  the  family  for 
a  season,  she  felt  herself  interested  in  my  welfare ;  and^as]  she  observed  that 
I  appeared  gloomy  and  dejected,  she  hoped  I  would  not  think  she  intruded  by 
desiring  to  know,  and  asking  me  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,'  or  to  that  pur- 
pose. 1  told  her  the  freedom  she  used  was  agreeable  to  me  ;  that  the  occa- 
sion of  the  appearance  which  she  mentioned  was  the  state  in  which  I  consid- 
ered myself.  I  was  in  a  Christless,  graceless  state,  and  had  been  under 
a  degree  of  conviction  and  concern  for  myself  for  a  number  of  months.  [I] 
had  got  no  relief,  and  my  case,  instead  of  growing  better,  appeared  to  grow 
worse.  Upon  which  we  entered  into  a  free  conversation  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
*^-ip!4_nnifi-tliat  she  had  peculiar  exercises  respecting  me,  since  I  had  been 
.iathe.fiuiiily ;  that  she  trusted  I  should  receive  light  and  comfort,  and  doubted 
not  that  God  intended  yet  to  do  great  things  by  me,  &c.  This  conversation 
did  not  sensibly  raise  my  spirits  in  the  least  degree.  My  views  of  myself 
were  such,  and  my  prospect  and  hope  of  any  good  were  so  low,  that  I  then 
paid  no  sensible  regard  to  what  she  said. 

"  Religion  was  now  at  a  lower  ebb  at  Northampton  than  it  had  been  of 
late,  and  than  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  in  New  Eng- 
land in  general.  In  the  month  of  January,  Mj^  Rnpll^  my  classmate,  whom 
I  mentioned  before,  came  to  Northampton,  having  commenced  a  zealous 
preacher  of  the  gospel,*  and  was  the  means  of  greatly  reviving  the  people  to 
seal  in  religion.  He  preached  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  pub- 
Ucly,  Mr.  Edwards  bemg  out  of  town,  preaching  in  distant  towns.  Profess- 
ing Christians  appeared  greatly  revived  and  comforted,  and  a  number  were 
under  conviction,  and  I  think  there  were  some  hopeful  new  converts.  After 
Mr.  Buell  had  preached  in  Northampton  a  week  or  two,  he  set  out  on  a  tour 
towards  Boston,  to  preach  in  the  towns  in  tliose  parts,  and  I  went  with  him. 
People  crowded  to  hear  him  in  ovory  place ;  and  groat  numbers  were  awa- 
kened, and  many  were  thought  to  be  converted.  After  continuing  with  him 
about  two  weeks,  I  returned  to  Northampton,  when  my  exercises  of  mind 
were  such  that  I,  for  the  first  time,  admitted  a  hope  that  tliey  were  really  gra- 
cious, and  nay  mind  immediately  recurred  back  to  the  time  when  I  had  those 
views  and.  affections,  almost  a  year  before,  which  have  been  mentioned  ;  and 
they  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  tne  same  kind  with  those  which  now  possessed 
thj  mi!id7  and  fl  saw]  that  the  course  of  exercises  wl)ich  I  since  had  did  not 
differ  in  kind  irom  the  first,  and  from  tliosc  which  I  now  had,  though  I  had 
within  this  time  often  said  I  was  certain  I  had  no  grace ;  and  never  had  for  a 
moment,  that  I  can  recollect,  entertained  the  least  degree  of  hope,  or  one 
thought  that  I  was  not  in  a  state  of  nature.  While  at  Northampton,  before 
this,  I  conversed  with  a  number  of  Cluistians  who  were  thought  to  be  know- 
ing and  eminent  I  perceived  that  they  thought  I  was  a  Christian.  But  this  did 
Dot  have  the  least  perceivable  influence  on  my  mind,  so  as  to  excite  the  least 
hope  that  I  was  a  Christian ;  but  [I]  thought  and  felt  that  I  knew  this  was  not, 
and  could  not,  be  true. 

"  I  now  4«tenmned  to  make  known  the  whole  of  my  exercises  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wai^s,  as  far  as  I  could  communicate  them.  I  told  him  my  present  exercises, 
and  those  which  I  have  related  which  took  place  at  college  near  a  year  before. 

*  He  was  licensed  a  month  only  afler  he  was  graduated.  He  came  to  Northamp- 
ton OD  the  27th  of  January. 
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When  he  had  heard  me,  he  asked  me  why  I  had  not  told  him  these  things 
before.*  I  told  him  it  was  because  I  had  no  thooffht  that  such  exercises  were 
conversion,  or  Christian  exercises,  till  very  lately.  He  gave  not  Ms  opinion 
expressly ;  nor  did  I  desire  he  should,  for  1  was  mr  from  relying  on  any  man's 
iud^ent  in  such  a  case.  But  I  supposed  lie  entertained  a  nope  that  i  was  a 
Chnstian."^ 

Thus  we  see  that  this  diffident  young  man  first  opened  his  eyes 
upon  spiritual  truth  among  those  who  were  called  "  New  Lights.'' 
He  drew  his  earliest  reUgious  breath  among  earnest  men,  who  were 
panting  for  the  amelioration  of  the  race.  He^was  born,  morally  as 
welt  as  intellectually,  among  the  advocates  of  jirogress.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  spiritual  birth  affected  liis  entire  religious  life.  Less 
than  a  prophet  might  have  divined  that  a  youth  in  his  teens,  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  Whitefield,  Tennent,  Brainerd,  Buell,  and  Edwards, 
would  not  sleep  over  abuses  because  they  had  been  sanctioned  by 
length  of  years.  Such  a  man,  renewed  in  such  a  way,  feels  a  long- 
continued  impulse  to  make  men  better;  to  free  them  from  delusion, 
even  if  it  be  old ;  to  enrich  them  with  truth,  even  if  it  be  new ;  to 
struggle  forward  and  onward  **  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints." 
In  the  case  of  Hopkins,  history  ratifies  what  might  have  been  the 
voice  of  prophecy. 

We  see  also  that  this  modest  youth  began  his  Christian  life  in  a 
revival  of  religion,  which  was  attended  with  much  fanaticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  eminent  godliness  on  the  other.  But  amid  all 
the  wildfire  that  burned  around  him,  how  considerate  and  circum- 
spect he  remained !  While  many  of  his  companions  ran  into  ex- 
travagances, he  was  pressing  through  a  severe  "  law-work,"  and  was 
laying  in  solitude  the  deep  foundations  of  a  character  which  was  to 
rise  high  in  religious  worth.  Many  eminent  Calvinists  of  his  day, 
some  of  his  college  instructors,  stood  aloof  from  the  revival ;  he 
was  too  benevolent  to  feel  less  than  the  deepest  interest  in  it.  Some 
features  of  it  he  could  not  approve ;  but  he  was  too  modest  to  rely 
on  his  own  judgment,  in  opposition  to  the  good  men  whom  he  felt 
to  be,  in  the  main,  engaged  in  a  good  cause.  He  was  not  censori- 
ous against  the  enthusiasts,  neither  was  he  himself  an  enthusiast ;  but 
his  narrative  of  the  revival  proves  him  to  have  been  ^A^m,  what  he 
developed  himself  to  be  afterwards,  an  humble  Christian  philosophfijr. 
We  have  much  to  hope  from  such  a  convert. 


Sect.   IV.    RESIDENCE   AT   NORTHAMPTON,   AND    STUDY    OF 

THEOLOGY. 

We  liave  already  introduced  this  unassuming  young  student  into 
the  almost  patrician  family  of  President  Edwards,  at  Northampton. 
Nowhere  on  earth,  perhaps,  could  have  been  found,  at  that  time,  a 

*  Sketches,  etc.,  pp.  fn-AS, 
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more  eligible  residence  for  a  theological  inquirer.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  at  the  height  of  hif  min- 
isterial usefulness.  His  wife  was  in  her  thirty-second  year,  and  was 
eminent,  not  only  for  her  personal  elegance,  but  for  the  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  her  mind.  Their  daughter  Jerusha,  afterwards  be- 
trothed to  David  Brainerd,  was  at  this  time  in  her  twelfth  year; 
Esther,  afterwards  the  wife  of  President  Burr,  was  in  her  tenth  year ; 
and  Mary,  the  mother  of  President  Dwight,  was  in  her  eighth  year. 
All  of  these  daughters  were  beautiful  and  sprightly.  The  charms  of 
such  an  interesting  family  were  the  influences  which  Hopkins  needed 
in  his  despondent  condition.  We  have  just  seen  Mrs.  Edwards 
entering  his  room,  and  striving  to  impart  that  spiritual  comfort  which 
so  accomphshed  a  lady  was  so  well  fitted  to  administer.  We  catch 
another  glimpse  of  his  reUgious  intercourse  with  her  a  few  weeks 
afterward,  on  Wednesday,  January  27,  1742.  His  classmate  Buell 
bad  preached  a  lecture  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  au- 
dience were  deeply  moved.  Many  of  them  remained  three  hours  in 
the  meeting-house  after  the  pubUc  exercises  were  closed.  When  Mrs. 
Edwards  returned  to  her  house,  she  found  there  several  Christian 
friends,  in  company  with  Mr.  Buell  and  Mr.  Hopkins.  **  Seeing  and 
conversing  with  themt"  she  says,  *'  on  the  divine  goodness,  renewed 
my  former  feelings,  and  filled  me  with  an  intense  desire  that  we 
might  all  arise,  and  with  an  active,  flowing,  and  fervent  heart,  give 
glory  to  God.  The  intenseness  of  my  feelings  again  took  away  my 
h(^dily_atrength.  The  words  of  one  of  Dr.  Watts's  Hosannas  pow- 
erfully affected  me ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  I  uttered 
them  as  the  real  language  of  my  heart,  with  great  earnestness  and 

emotion : 

*  Hosanna  to  King  David's  Son, 
Who  reigns  on  a  superior  throne,'  etc. 

And  while  I  was  uttering  the  words,  my  mind  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a  sense  of  his  immediate  pres- 
ence, that  I  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  rising  from  my  seat 
and  leaping  for  joy.  I  continued  to  enjoy  this  intense,  and  lively, 
and  refreshing  sense  of  divine  things,  accompanied  with  strong 
emotions,  for  nearly  an  hour  ;  after  which  I  experienced  a  delight- 
fid  calm,  and  peace,  and  rest  in  God,  until  I  retired  for  the  night."  * 
It  was  with  a  frequent  recurrence  of  similAr  interviews  that  our 
reverential  student  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  The  influence 
of  them  in  directing  and  deepening  his  theological  speculations,  can- 
not be  mistakern  He  was  wont  to  speak  of  them  in  his  old  age 
even.  There  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  liis  subsequent  views 
of  *»  disinterested  submission,"  and  the  feelings  which  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards expressed  several  weeks  after  he  became  a  member  of  her 
family. 

*  See  Dwighl's  Edwards;  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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*'  I  told  those  who  were  present,**  she  says,  *^  that  I  chose  to  die  in  the  way 
that  w|uB  most  agreeable  to  God's  will,  and  that  I  should  be  willing  to  die  in 
^aduifiasAnd.homMV  *^  i^  was  most  for  the  glory  of  God.**  * 

During  the  night  after  this  remark,  (January  29,  1741,)  and 
through  subsequent  days  and  nights,  she  had  a  train  of  reflections 
which  would  now  be  termed  Hopkinsian,  and  which  may  have  been 
the  germ  of  one  branch  of  Hopkinsianism  ;  for  they  were,  doubtless, 
soon  comma nicntcd  to  the  inquisitive  and  solemn  youth  who  sat  at 
her  table  and  listened  to  her  daily  conversation. 

"  I  also  thought,"  she  write8,f  "  how  God  had  graciously  given  me,  for  a 
great  while,  an  entire  resignation  to  his  will  with  respect  to  the  kind  and 
manner  of  death  that  I  should  die  ;  having  been  made  willing  to  die  .Qtt_the 
tack,  or  at  the  stake,  or-a»y  other  tormenting  death,  and,  if  it  were  God's  will, 
to  die  in  darkness ;  and  how  I  had  that  day  been  made  very  sensible  and  fully 
willing,  if  it  was  God's  pleasure,  and  for  his  glory,  to  die  in  horror.  But  now 
it  occurredlb~me'Qi"al  when  T  had  thus  been  made  willing  to  live",  and  to  be 
kept  on  this  dark  abode,  I  used  to  think  of  living  no  longer  than  to  the  ordi- 
nary age  of  man.  Upon  this,  I  was  led  to  ask  mysejlf  whether  I  was  not  will- 
ing to  be  kept  out  oITieayen  even  lon^^er ;  and  ray  "whole  Tiea^^ 
immediately  to  reply,  'Yes,  a  thousand  years,  if  it  be  God's  wilU  and  fof^his 
honor  and  glory  ;  ^  arid  then  iny  heart,  in  the  language  of  resignation,  went 
farther,  and  with  great  alacrity  and  sweetness,  to  answer,  as  it  were,  over  and 
over  again,  *  Yes,  and  live  a  thousand  years  in  horror^jf  it  be  most  for  the 
gloiY  i5f  Chid.  Jfe^  I  am  willing  "to  live  a  fhousahd'years  Tin]  anTHell  upon 
earth,  if  it  be  niosTfortRe  "honor  of  God,'  But  then  I  consioereS  with  myself 
what  this  would  be  to  live  [in]  an  heir  upon  earth  for  so  long  a  time,  and  I 
thought  of  tlie  torment  of  my  tody  being  so  great,  awful,  and  overwhelming, 
that  none  could  bear  to  live  in  the  country  where  the  spectacle  was  seen,  and 
of  the  torment  and  horror  of  my  mind  being  vastly  greater  than  the  torment 
of  my  body ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  found  a  perfect  willingness,  and  sweet 
quietness  and  alacritv  of  soul,  in  consenting  that  it  should  be  so,  if  it  were 
most  for  the  glory  oi  God ;  so  that  there  was  no  hesitation,  doubt,  or  dark- 
ness in  my  mind,  attending  the  thoughts  of  it,  but  my  resignation  seemed  to 
be  clear,  like  a  light  that  shone  through  my  soul.  I  continued  saying,  *  Amen, 
Lord  Jesus !  Amen,  Lord  Jesus !  Glorify  thyself  in  me,  in  my  body  and  my 
soul,'  with  a  cahn  and  sweetness  of  soul  which  banished  all  reluctance.  The 
glory  of  God  seemed  to  overcome  me  and  swallow  me  up ;  and  every  con- 
ceivable suffering,  and  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  my  nature,  seemed  to 
shrink  to  nothing  before  it.  This  resignation  continued  m  its  cleaniess  and 
brightness  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  all  the  next  day  and  the  night  following, 
and  on  Monday  in  the  forenoon,  without  interruption  or  abatement  All  this 
while,  whenever  I  thought  of  it,  the  language  oi  my  soul  was,  with  tlie  great- 
est fulness  and  alacrity,  *  Amen,  Lord  Jesus!  Amen,  Lord  Jesus!'  In  the 
aflemoon  of  Monday,  it  was  not  quite  so  perceptible  and  lively  ;  but  my  mind 
remained  so  much  in  a  similar  frame,  for  more  than  a  week,  that  I  could  never 
think  of  it  without  an  inexpressible  sweetness  in  my  souL" 

Twenty-two  years  after  this  period,  Hopkins  says  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards : 

"  She  was  erament  for  her  piety. ftnd.experiincntal  religion.  Religious  con- 
versation was  much  her  delight,  and  this  she  promoted  in  all  companies,  as 
far  as  was  proper  and  decent  for  her ;  and  her  discourse  showed  her  under- 

*  Dwi^ht't  Edwards,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  t  lb.  pp.  182, 183. 
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Standing  in  di?ine  things,  and  the  great  impression  they  had  on  her  mind. 
The  friends  of  true  religion,  and  they  who  were  ready  to  engage  in  religious 
conversation,  and  delighted  in  that  which  was  most  essential  and  practical  in 
trae  religion,  were  her  peculiar  friends  and  intimates,  to  whom  she  would 
open  her  mind  freely,  ana  tell  them  the  exercises  of  her  own  heart,  and  what 
God  had  done  for  her  soul,  for  their  encouragement  and  excitement  in  the 
wnjs  of  God.  Her  mind  appeared,  to  them  who  were  most  conversant  with 
her,  constantly  to  attend  to  divine  things,  even  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all 
boflineas  of  lue."  * 

We  have  noticed  that  in  December,  1741,  Hopkins  came  to  study 
at  Northampton,  while  his  teacher  was  absent.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  1742,  Mr.  Edwards  went  to  Leicester,  and  there  labored 
several  weeks.  "  Jo  the  Jatter  end  of  March,"  Hopkins  left  North- 
ampton, **  with  a  view  lo  obtain  a  license  to  preach."  It  appears, 
then,  that  before  he  commenced  preaching,  he  remained  with  his 
teacher  less  than  four  months,  and  it  is  known  that  during  this 
period  his  teacher  was  often  from  home  on  missionary  tours.  Hop- 
kins spent  the  month  of  Apnl  in  his  still  and  beautiful  native  town. 
At  his  Other's  house,  within  about  an  hour's  ride  from  the  house  of 
Dr.  Bellamy,  in  Bethlem,  he  writes : 

**  I  have  of  late  entertained  a  hope  that  I  did  experience  a  saving  chanf^e 
above  a  year  ago ;  and  I  find  myself  more  and  more  established  in  it  The 
Lord  grant  that  I  may  not  be  deceived !  I  have  some  thoughts  (God  willing) 
of  being  examined,  next  week,  in  order  to  preach  the  sweet  and  everlasting 
gospel  of  Jesus,  though,  many  times,  my  neart  shrinks  at  the  thought  I 
hope  the  Lord  will  direct  me.  —  April  29,  1742.  This  day,  I  obtained  a  per- 
mit to  go  forth  and  preach  the  gospel:  but  this  is  only  from  men.  It  hath 
I>een  my  request,  and  I  hope  my  sincere  desire,  that  I  might  have  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  be  sent 
forth  by  him  as  a  laborer  in  his  vineyard." 

"  After  I  had  preached,"  he  says  in  his  Autobiogniphy,f  "  a  few  times  at 
my  native  place  and  places  adjacent,  occasionally,  I  returned  to  Northampton, 
proposing  to  spend  some  time  in  pursuing  my  studies  with  Mr.  Edwards, 
ikere  I  Jived  during  tlie  summer,  preaching  sdinetimes  in  Mr.  Edwards's  pul- 
pjt,  andlo  private  meetings  ;  and  sometimes  rode  out  to  neighboring  towns, 
and  preached ;  for  which  I  neither  demanded  nor  received  any  pay,  except 
forty  shillings,  old  tenor,  for  preaching  one  Sabbath  at  Westfield,  which  was 

g'vcn  without  any  demand  or  expectation  from  me.  I  also  preached  in  the 
11,  a  number  of  Sabbaths,  at  Bethlem,  to  Mr.  Bellamy's  people,  gratis,  while 
he  took  a  tour  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  preach,  as  people  in  general 
then  had  a  hearing  ear." 

After  he  had  spent  more  than  three  additional  months  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  1742,  Hopkins  did  not  regard  himself  as  having  com-  /  V 
pleted  his  theological  education ;  but  he  says,  in  his  Diary,  May  30, 
1743,  "  Rode  to-day  from  Westfield  hither,  [to  Northampton ;]  —  am 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  family.  I  have  thoughts 
of  ataying  here  this  summer.  1  hope  God  will  lead  me  to  what  is 
my  duty."     He  commenced  a  school  in  the  village,  and  at  the  same 

*  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Edwards's  Life  and  Character,  Edinburgh  edition,  pp.  HI,  US. 
t  Sketches,  etc.,  p.  46. 
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time  prosecuted  his  studies,  but  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  was  seized 
with  a  rheumatic  affection,  and  was  compelled  to  change  his  resi- 
dence. .Thus  Jie  spent  a  little  more  than  eight  months  in  the  bosom 
gf  Mr.  Edwards's  household,  and  in  the*  enjoyment  of  his  rich  in- 
structions. The  intimacy  which  Hopkins  then  formed  with  his 
teacher  produced  a  decided  effect  upon  his  entire  subsequent  life. 
It  enabled  him  to  give  a  very  minute  accoimt  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
private  habits.  We  are  indebted  to  Hopkins  for  the  authentic  infor- 
mation which  we  have  concerning  the  devotional  observances,  house- 
hold arrangements,  social  usages  of  his  beloved  instructor. 

Sect.  V.    PRIVATE  JOURNAL. 

About  this  time,  the  young  candidate  began  His  Diary.  It  was 
obviously  designed  to  be  private,  for  he  records  many  events  which 
he  would  not  wish  to  let  his  best  friends  know.  Some  of  these  in- 
cidents, for  the  purpose  of  secrecy,  he  narrates  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. And  yet,  through  the  entire  Journal,  (so  far  forth  as  it  is 
now  preserved  and  has  been  perused  by  the  present  biographer,) 
there  is  not  to  be  found  one  disclosure  which  could  in  any  degrelf 
sully  the  fair  name  of  Hopkins.  Even  its  most  secret  records  are 
perfectly  honorable  to  his  character.  It  is  written  with  careless- 
ness ;  it  exposes  the  great  divine  in  his  dishabilkt  but  is  a  far  nobler 
monument  to  his  virtue  than  is  his  Autobiography.  If  it  had  been 
penned  with  any  design  of  exposing  it  to  his  friends  even,  its  charm 
and  its  value  would  have  been  lessened ;  but  as  it  is,  it  serves  as  a 
glass  through  which  is  to  be  seen  the  heart  of  its  author.  Some  of 
its  assertions  are  too  condemnatory  of  himself  to  be  true,  but  they 
were  thought  or  felt  to  he  true  by  him  who  made  them.  They  are 
to  be  received  with  abatement,  as  if  they  had  been  the  words  of  his 
enemy  ;  for  he  did  hate  and  abhor  himself,  and  write  bitter  things 
against  himself.  His  Autobiography  has  been  called  his  Confession, 
and  his  private  Journal  may  be  called  his  Self-accusation.  It  was 
doubtless  a  fault  to  disparage  his  {lerformances  so  unremittingly,  but 
it  was  a  faihng  which  **  leaned  to  virtue's  side." 

Many  of  the  details  in  the  ensuing  Memoir  are  derived  from  the 
relics  of  this  Journal.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  after  Novem- 
ber 2,  1756,  a  large  part  of  his  Journal  was  written  in  cipher,  and, 
since  the  death  of  his  widow,  has  been  to  some  extent  unintieltrgibfe. 
Those  parts  of  it  which  were  deciphered  by  her  for  the  Autobiogra- 
phy edited  by  Dr.  West,  are  the  richest  portions  of  the  whole. 

Sect.  VI.    EARLIEST   EFFORTS  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY,  AND 

FEELINGS  IN  VIEW  OF  THEM. 

/  \    f      The  subject  of  our  Memoir  was  constitutionally  inclined  to  de- 
^  I       spondency.     He  looked  at  the  dark  side  of  nearly  all  objects,  at  the 
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darkest  side  of  his  own  character.  In  two  thirds  of  the  passages  of 
his  Diary,  where  he  comments  on  his  own  sermons,  he  speaks  of 
them  as  '*  dull,"  «« very  dull,"  or  as  deserving  of  some  worse  epithet. 
And  even  when  he  is  willing  to  confess  that  he  «*  spoke  with  eom\e 
powef  for  a  few  minutes,"  and  "  had  a  little  turn  or  two"  of  "  free- 
dom," and  '<  was  not  so  insipid  as  sometimes,"  he  qualifies  his  con- 
fession, and  <<  loses  himself  in  a  humble  way."     Thus  he  writes : 

"Sunday,  March  20,  1743.  Preached  to-day,  in  the  forenoon,  from  Ps. 
xxix.  4.  Had  no  great  pressing  and  feeling  sense  of  divine  truths,  bat  yet 
was  enabled  to  speak  with  freedom.  In  the  afternoon,  from  Matt,  xvi  26. 
Had  a  little  sense,  for  a  small  minute,  of  the  happiness  of  those  that  should 
forever  dwell  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  feel  the  beamings  forth  of  his  love. 
No  visible  effects  of  the  word  this  day."  —  "  Wednesday,  May  4, 1743.  Have 
had  my  mind  much  bent  in  studying  some  part  of  this  day,  in  making  a  ser- 
mon wherein  I  treat  of  the  Sabbath  —  of  its  institution  and  change,  &c.  And 
this  evening,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  have  had  some  refreshing  discov- 
eries of  divine  things,  longing  that  the  whol^  world  might  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  that  uie  children  of  God  might  live  like  themselves, 
and  have  views  of  an  approaching  eternity,  andieel  the  love  of  God  in  their 
souls ;  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  might  always  experience  how  sweet  it  is 
to  preach  Christ,  and  "ofifer  him  to  fallen,  undone  sinners ;  that  unconverted 
ministers  might  have  their  eyes  opened.  O,  how  sweet  it  is  to  get  on  Mount 
Pisgah,  and  from  thence  behold  tlie  promised  land  !  ^ 

Such  were  his  habits  q£  introspection,  and  such  was  his  humiliating 
estimate  of  himself,  that  months  before  his  ordination  he  wrote  in 
his  Journal : 

"  I  have  for  some  time  been  much  discouraged  about  preaching,  and  feel 
inclined  to  leave  off,  —  am  filled  with  doubts  about  my  own  good  estate." 

**  Friday,  October  12,  1744.  Have  bei§n  trying  at  turns  to  study  a  sermon 
all  this  week,  but  cannot  make  it  out  yet,  •  I  have  been  very  senseless  and 
stupid  to-day,  and  this  evening  have  been  ii  a  strange  posture.  I  know  not 
how  to  describe  it.  It  is  an  uneasy  stupor.  There  seems  to  be  a  separating 
wall  between  God  and  my  soul. .  I  am  all  in  Jhe  dark,  and  cannot  speak  to 
him.  I  arnfuir  of  doubts  whether  I  know  anything  about^race,  or  have  any 
of  it,  and  have  no  courage  to  go  on  in  the  work  ot  tlie  mmistry.  —  Monday, 
October  15.  I  have  been  very  barren  to-day  in  my  conversation.  I  feel 
very  much  in  the  dark,  and  doubt  whether  I  am  a  Christian  or  no.  My  heart 
is  excessively  hard,"  etc.  —  "November  G,  1745,  Have  had  some  uncom- 
mon fi-esh  thoughts  of  death  this  evening.  I  fear  I  am  unprepared.  My  sins 
stare  me  in  the  face.  I  have  wofully  departed  from  God,  and  fear  I  have  not 
one  spark  of  true  grace,  and  yet  am  afraid  all  the  apprehensions  and  sense  I 
now  have  will  soon  wear  off." 

At  other  times,  we  find  hiui  reasoning,  "  disinterestedly,"  to  prove 
that  his  religious  professions  were  not  false. 

"I  have  been  verv  low  and  cold  for  the  most  of  this  day,"  he  writes, 
March  22,  1 743.  "  I  have  been  trying  to  study  a  sermon,  but  cannot  make  it 
out  I  had  some  enlargement  in  secret  this  evening ;  was  made  to  cry  out 
under  this  body  of  death,  and  had  desires  to  be  freed  from  it,  and,  while  I 
live  in  this  world,  to  be  as  a  ffnme  of  fire,  in  God^s  service.  Every  grace  of 
God's  Spirit  whic^  isTmplantetTin  theT)eliever  appeared  lovely  and  desirable 
to  me,  and  I  could  not  but  long  for  them  ;  and  I  longed  to  see  and  know  all 
the  attributes  of  God,  through  a  sense  of  the  sweetness  and  happiness  that 
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such  a  knowledge  would  afford  the  soul ;  and  upon  reflecting  upon  these 

i views]  and  this  disposition  of  my  soul,  my  doubts  in  some  measure  ceased ; 
or  surely  this  is  something  above  nature  ;  for  why  doth  that  God  that  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible  appear  the  most  desirable  to  me,  unless  I  have  seen  him 
and  do  love  him ?  Wny  do  I  long  to  behold  a  great,  a  holy,  a  powerful,  alust, 
a  true,  ah  eternal,  an  omniscient,  omnipresent,  all-wise,  and  sovereigm  God  ? 
Why  doth  such  a  God  appear  the  most  desirable  to  me,  and  why  do  I  choose 
to  love  such  a  God,  unless  these  his  attributes  have  been  so  seen  and  known  by 
me  that  they  have  lefl  their  stamp  and  impress  on  my  soul  ?  And  why  doth 
fevery  Christian  grace,  as  it  is  described  in  the  word  of  God,  appear  beautiful 
and  lovely  to  me,  considered  in  themselves,  considered  without  their  conse- 
quence, (even  eternal  life  and  happiness,)  unless  I  have  seen  the  beauty  of 
holiness  ?  How  can  I  long  for  holiness,  unless  I  am  in  some  measure  sanc- 
tified ?  " 

A  little  more  than  three  months  aher  he  had  begun  to  preach,  he 
records  the  following  self-dedication  to  God : 

"August  7,  1742.  Seeing  Christ  requires  that  I  deny  myself,  take  up 
my  cross,  and  renounce  all  for  him,  taking  him  for  my  only  portion  here  and 
forever,  I  do  now  afresh  dedicate  myself  to  the  Lord,  solemnly  promising  to 
renounce  all  otlier  lords,  and  take  him  for  my  portion.  I  call  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness,  that  I  now  take  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  for  my  God.  I  nqw_ 
make  myself  over,_with  all  that  I  have  or  ever  shall  have,  to  him.  I  now 
promise  alfegiance  to  the  God  of  heaven,  tliat  henceforth  I  will  make  it  my 
only  business  to  serve  and  honor  him,  begging  his  gracious  assistance  to  per- 
form my  obligations,  and  to  keep  my  solemn  vows  inviolate.  It  is  done  ;  I 
am  no  more  my  own,  but  I  give  myself  away  to  God,  to  be  Ins  forever.    S.  IL" 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  sacred 
office  than  he  set  apart  the  last  day  of  every  week  as  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  He  continued  this  habit  more  than  sixty  years. 
He  did  not  allow  his  Saturday  to  be  a  day  of  hurried  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath,  nor  of  any  mere  intellectual  labor.  His  work  on 
his  sermons  was  finished  hefoft  nine  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  and 
Saturday  was  his  day  of  religious  rest.  Such  was  his  reverence 
toward  Jehovah,  that  he  dared  not  go  into  the  pulpit  save  from  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  It  was  liis  principle  not  only  to  feel  what  he 
preached,  but  also  to  preach  what  he  felt.  He  chose  to  say  aloud  on 
the  Sabbath  what  he  had  experienced  the  day  before.  It  is  partly 
because  he  had  such  deep  emotion  in  view  of  truth,  that  he  mourned 
so  much  over  his  want  of  feeling.  It  is  the  pious  man  who  weeps 
the  most  bitterly  over  his  remaining  sin.  What  he  says  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards  is  emphatically  true  of  himself. 

He  was  "  much  on  his  knees  in  secret,  and  in  devout  reading  God's  word, 
and  meditation  upon  it  And  his  constant,  solemn  converse  with  God,  in  these 
exercises  of  secret  religion,  made  his  face,  as  it  were,  to  shine  before  others. 
His  appearance,  his  countenance,  words,  and  whole  demeanor,  (though  with- 
out any  thing  of  affected  grimace  and  sour  austerity,)  was  attended  with  a 
seriousness,  gravity,  and  solemnity  which  was  the  natural,  genuine  indication 
and  expression  of  a  deep,  abiding  sense  of  divine  things  in  his  mind,  and  of 
his  living  constantly  in  the  fear  of  God."  • 

*  Life  of  Edwards,  Edinburgh  edition,  pp.  45,  46. 
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Sbct.  VII.    REASONS   FOE  HOPE  AND  DISCOURAGEMENT  ON 

ENTERING   THE    SACRED  OFFICE. 

Although  God  acts  as  a  Sovereign  in  giving  success  to  preachers  of 
his  truth,  yet  he  ordinarily  blesses  their  services  according  to  certain 
laws  which  himself  has  originated,  and  on  which  he  allows  them  to 
calculate  in  some  degree.  Some  of  Hopkins's  natural  and  moral 
characteristics  promised  a  life  of  usefulness  in  the  ministry ;  but  he 
possessed  other  traits  which  depressed  him,  and  indicated  that  he 
could  better  serve  his  race  by  scientific  study  than  by  oral  address.  ' 

The  influence  of  a  public  speaker  is  very  much  affected  by  his 
external  appearance.  The  person  of  Hopkins  was  dignified,  but  not 
graceful.  He  was  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  had  a  full  chest,  a 
large  head  and  face,  high  cheek  bones,  a  broad,  capacious  forehead, 
a  gray  or  blue  eye,  which  his  friends  and  disciples  Cepresent  as 
beaming  with  intelligence.  He  was  erect  in  hts" figure,*  and  his 
whole  person  was  of  gigantic  proportions.  Some  friends  of  his, 
now  living,  remark  that  when,  with  his  white,  full-bottomed,  pow- 
dered wig,  his  three-cornered  hat,  his  silver  knee  buckles  and  shoe 
buckles,  he  walked  at  the  right  hand  of  General  Washington,  with 
Governor  Arthur  Fenner  at  the  lefl,  through  the  streets  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  during  Washington's  visit  to  that  town,  the  stature  of 
Hopkins  appeared  as  imposing,  although  his  motions  were  by  no 
nieans  so  pleasing,  as  those  of  the  father  of  his  country .f  Although 
in  his  old  age  Hopkins  moved  slowly  and  clumsily,  yet  in  his  early 
life  he  was  noted  for  agility  of  frame,  and  several  of  his  athletic 
feats  are  still  described  by  the  village  chroniclers.  His  manners,  too, 
although  awkward,  were  commanding.  In  an  association  of  min- 
isters, he  inspired  all  witii  an  aflectionatc  awe.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring 
said,  that  he  ahvay^  trenibled  in  Hopkins's  preseace.  Not  only  in  his 
youth,  but  even  in  his  extreme  age,  Hopkins  paid  a  fitting  attention 
to  his  dress,  wliich  was  always  neat.  His  motions,  especially  in 
later  life,  were  slow,  and  indicated  the  habitual  composure  of  his 
mind.  There  was  a  want  of  flexibility  in  his  intercourse  with  pro- 
miscuous circles,  which  prevented  his  being  a  favorite  among  them. 
He  was  not  a  genial  companion  with  the  masses.  He  was  rather 
inclined  to  beitaciturn,  except  among  chosen  friends.      His  thoughts 

*  An  old  man  of  nFnety-six  years,  who  lived  in  Newport  before,  and  while,  and  after 
Dr.  Hopkins  preached  there,  and  who  belonged  to  Dr.  Hopkins's  church  and  choir,  says, 
that  "  the  doctor  always  attracted  attention  in  the  streets,  as  an  upright  and  tall  man. 
Strangers,  presuming  that  he  was  a  great  man.  would  at  once  take  off  their  hats  when 
they  met  him.''  A  Baptist  clergyman  of  Newport  was  wont  to  say,  "  Dr.  Hopkins's 
coontenance  always  reminds  me  of  the  beloved  disciple." 

t  This  reminiscence  of  his  friends  is  here  mentioned,  not  for  the  purpose  of  indors- 
ing its  historical  accuracy,  but  for  the  sake  of  disclosing  the  impression  which  Hop- 
kins's figure  and  bearing  made  upon  his  surviving  favorites.  The  writer  has  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  Hopkins  officiated  as  chaplain  when  the 
first  President  of  the  Union  visited  Newport. 
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were  in  solid  bullion,  and  he  had  but  little  small  change.  Seldom 
speaking  unless  he  had  sometliing  to  say,  he  failed  to  please  a  some- 
what comprehensive  class  of  both  men  and  women.  Besides,  when 
he  saw^  marks  of  vanity  or  arrogance  in  others,  he  recoiled  within 
himself,  and  appeared  blank  to  them.  Hence  he  has  sometimes  been 
misrepresented  as  unintellectual  in  his  aspect.* 

lu  the  4)ulpit,  his  appearance  was  dignified,  solemn,  and  even 
fearful.  A  little  girl  was  once  found  weeping,  because  she  dared 
not  go  into  the  meeting-house  where  he  was  to  preach ;  for  she  said, 
*'  When  I  look  up  into  the  pulpit,  I  think  I  see  God  tliere."  Still 
he  was  no  orator.  He  had  more  of  homely  strength  than  of  polish. 
He  was  blunt,  though  kindly,  in  his  accents.  He  could  "  dehver  "  a 
metaphysical  essay  with  very  just  emphasis;  —  Dr.  William  Patten 
was  wont  to  say  that  Hopkins's  reading  of  such  a  treatise  was  equal 
to  any  other  man's  commentary  upon  it ;  but  he  pronounced  un- 
gracefully and  inaccurately ;  he  made  but  ^gv^  gestures,  and  those 
were  awkward ;  his  voice  was  not  good^t  and  his  whole  enunciation 
was  apt  to  be  drawling  and  monotonous.  He  mourned  over  his 
ungainly  style,  was  often  depressed  in  view  of  it,  and  he  strenuously 
advised  young  preachers  to  study  the  proprieties  of  outward  manner. 

"  I  am  troubled,"  he  complains,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  "  with  a  sort  of 
tone,  which  I  cannot  get  rid  of."  And  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  reviewing  his 
ministry,  he  says,  *^  I  am  sensible  that  I  was  ^eatly  deficient  and  negligent  in 
the  former  part  of  my  life  in  my  attention  to  language  and  taking  pains  to  ob- 
tain a  good  delivery,  which  occasioned  a  very  bad  and  disagreeable  delivery, 
and  rendered  me,  not  a  good,  but  a  bad  speaker ;  especially  in  the  former  part 
of  my  ministry ;  though  since,  for  above  thirty  years,  I  have  made  some  im- 

*  A  distinguished  author,  describing  his  visit  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  says,  "  There  is  nothing 
striking  in  his  manner  and  conversation.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  something  which 
would  lead  a  person  ignorant  of  his  character  to  think  him  rather  weak,  and  simple,  and 
unUiinking.  He  looks  like  a  vacant-minded  man,  and  his  conversation  on  common  and 
ordinary  topics  is  not  calculated  to  remove  such  an  impression.'*  This  criticism  is  im- 
portant, for  in  the  Memoir  of  the  eminent  man  who  made  the  criticism,  it  is  confessed, 
that  « to  strangers,  and  especially  to  those  who  had  no  prepossessions  in  his  favor,  there 
was  in  his  [tliis  critic's]  manners  an  air  of  something  magisterial  or  repulsive,  which 
kept  many  at  a  distance,  and  which  even  his  best  friends  regretted,"  and  which,  we 
may  add,  Dr.  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  last  men  on  earth  to  encourage.  It  was  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  Hopkins,  and  of  Edwards,  to  seem  to  know  nothing  before  men 
who  seemed  to  know  too  much. 

t  The  voice  of  Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  variously  described.  In  hip  old  age,  it  was, 
of  course,  more  unpleasant  than  in  his  early  life.  A  literary  gentleman,  who  rememl>ers 
him  only  as  he  spoke  in  his  later  years,  gives  a  representation  somewhat  diverse  from 
that  given  by  Dr.  Patten,  and  says  of  Hopkins, «'  His  voice  was  as  far  removed  from 
roelodiousncss  as  voice  well  could  be.  He  seemed  never  to  have  learned  that_it  wa.<i 
flexible,  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  modulation.  He  spoke  ever  on  the  same 
key  —  B  beinry,  inelastic  monotone."  Several  of  his  former  parishioners,  on  the  contrary, 
describe  his  voice  as  solemn,  and  at  times  impressive.  Is  it  not  probable  that  those 
who  listened  to  him  most  frequently  felt  the  defects  of  his  utterance  least  sensibly,  and 
that  those  who  were  familiar  with  him  before  his  extreme  old  age,  did  not  notice  the 
faults  which  increased  with  increase  of  years,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
younger  hearers  ?  When  be  commenced  his  ministry,  there  may  have  been  nothing  dis- 
couraging in  his  vocal  powers,  but  they  wanted  culture. 
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pTOvement  in  my  delivery,  by  paying  more  attention  to  it,*  and  to  language, 
oy  which  I  have  been  in  a  great  measure  cured  of  some  of  my  bad  habits,  con- 
t'acted  through  inattention,  and  the  want  of  a  friend  to  point  them  out  to  me 
and  admonish  me.  When  I  first  began  to  preach,  my  mind  was  inquiring 
afler  truth ;  and  this  pleased  and  satisfied  me  wherever  I  could  find  it,  with- 
out attending  much  to  the  manner  or  the  language  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
to  my  mind.  And  I  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  case  with  others. 
This  led  me  to  inquire  after  tnUhj  and  in  my  sermons  to  convey  it  to  others, 
without  attending  properly  to  the  manner  and  the  language  in  which  it  was 
communicated ;  so  that  while,  I  trust,  I  made  some  proficiency  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  I  was  careless  as  to  the  manner  of  conmiunicating  it,  and 
contracted  these  bad  habits,  with  respect  to  this,  which  it  was  not  easy, 
if  possible,  to  get  wholly  rid  ofj  when  I  became  sensible  of  my  mistake,  and 
was  convinced  of  the  miportance  of  studying  good  language  and  a  proper 
delivery."  f 

This  tautological  extract  afifords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  truth, 
that  unless  a  man  study  the  principles  of  elocution  in  hts  early  life, 
he  will  seldom  become  master  of  them ;  and  unless  he  form  a  good 
English  style  before  he  begins  to  preach,  he  is  in  danger  of  never 
forming  one.  The  youthful  Hopkins  did  not  obtain  a  mastery  of 
his  mother  tongue.  His  strong  feelings  vented  themselves  in  strong 
words,  (how  could  he  help  it  ?)  ITut  Tie  did  not  explore  the  resources 
of  ibeTangiiage]  Tie'dld  not  learn  its  compass,  its  dignity,  its  graces, 
its  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  its  refined  distinctions,  f  This, 
whether  he  perceived  it  or  not,  was  to  be  one  of  the  chief  hin- 
drances to  his  power  over  an  audience.  He  selected  his  words 
clumsily.  He  often  chose,  or  rather  stumbled  upon,  more  energetic 
terms  than  he  really  meant  to  use.  He  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  a  euphemism.  Hence  he  was  often  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
to  give  unintended  offence.  Thus  he  advises  a  young  lady :  "  Al- 
ways disregard  and  avoid,  as  much  as  you  can,*  and  slight,  and  even 
despise,  those  who  speak  light  of  and  ridicule  religion  and  sacred 
things."  Now,  the  good  man  did  not  mean  that  she  should  despise 
any  part  of  "  being  in  general,"  but  rather  that  she  should  despise 
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**  That  this  honest  chronicler  tiideavored  to  improve  in  elocution  is  true  ;  that  he  suc- 
ceeded is  not  generally  believed.     He  mistook  the  good  effort  for  a  good  result. 

t  Sketches,  etc.,  p.  92. 

X  In  his  earlier  ministry  he  had  a  contempt  for  rhetorical  study.  When  called  (o 
criticize  a  youthful  preacher,  before  an  association  who  had  unanimously  applauded 
that  preacher  for  his  eloquence  of  manner,  Mr.  Hopkins  added  to  their  compliments 
the  following  remark  :  "  Your  sermon,  sir,  was  very  beautiful,  very  eloquent ;  I  was 
pleased  with  it;  but,  sir,  you  know  I  am  a  blunt  man,  —  and  a  thousand  such  sermons 
would  do  DO  good  to  a  rat.*'  The  writer  once  heard  this  criticism  justified  as  literally 
correct.  —  Here  it  may  be  well  enough  to  say,  that  if  his  biography  can  be  of  no  other 
use  to  a  public  speaker,  it  may  illustrate,  by  contrast,  the  worth  of  rhetorical  culture. 
A  quaint  clergyman  once  remarked  to  a  circle  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  "  Three 
things  make  out  a  call  for  you  to  preach :  first,  you  must  desire  to  preach  ;  secondly, 
you  must  be  able  to  preach ;  thirdly,  you  must  be  able  to  get  men  to  come  and  hear 
you.''  The  first  requisite  comprised  a  good  heart ;  the  second,  a  good  intellect ;  the 
third,  a  good  style  and  utterance.  The  sequel  will  show  that  Hopkins  began  his  min- 
istry with  a  better  power  of  expression  than  he  had  when  he  closed  it ;  but  in  the  main' 
be  exerted  bis  influence  by  the  matter,  in  despite  of  the  manner,  of  his  sermons. 
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the  character  of  irreligious  wits.  In  a  very  benevolent  epistle,  which 
announces  his  intention  to  expose  the  low  and  disreputable  nature  of 
a  certain  assault  upon  him,  the  kind-hearted  writer  blunders  into  the 
nervous  assertion,  that  he  shall  take  <<  notice  of  a  number  of  things  " 
tending  to  make  his  assailant  <^  ashamed,  and  render  him  mean,  and 
even  ridiculous,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public."  He  obviously  meant 
something  less  intense  than  what  he  said. 

No  one  can  rightly  estimate  Dr.  Hopkins  as  a  theologian,  with- 
out considering  this  fault  of  his  rhetoric.  There  is  oflen  an  oaken 
strength,  a  compressed  energy,  a  real  pith,  in  his  style ;  a  vigor  and* 
compactness  of  single  phrases,  a  fulness  and  not  unfrequent  richness 
as  well  as  force  of  expression ;  but  there  is  oflener  an  inelegant  and 
cumbrous  arrangement  of  terms,  a  tedious  verbosity,  interchanging 
itself  strangely  with  some  most  concise  utterances;  and  above  all, 
there  is  an  infelicitous  use  of  harder  and  harsher  words  than  he 
would  have  selected,  had  he  examined  more  minutely  the  "  distinc- 
tions of  sound."  These  unhappy  words  tended  to  prejudice  many 
against  his  discourses,  and  they  still  deter  many  from  a  patient  study 
of  his  speculations. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  this  youthful  preacher  betokened  his 
eminent  usefulness  in  the  church.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  re- 
tentiye  memory.  When,  in  mature  life,  he  was  asked  to  explain  any 
prominent  passage  in  the  Bible,  he  could  not  only  repeat  it,  but  also 
its  preceding  and  succeeding  context,  and  could  add  a  statement 
of  the  opinions  expressed  upon  it  by  Bishop  Newton,  Flnvel,  Baxter, 
Guyse,  Doddridge,  and  all  the  most  noted  commentators.  Still,  his 
genius  did  not  promise  the  highest  success  in  the  pulpit.  As  his 
literary  taste  had  received  but  little  culture,  so  his  imagination  was 
less  vigorous  and  active  than  is  needed  for  popular  oratory.  He 
was  nt  home  in  meditating  on  abstract  truth,  and  he  seldom  wan- 
dered, among  the  beautiful  illustrations  of  it.  His  soul  was  on  the 
loftiest  topics,  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  come  down  to  the 
familiar  processes  of  lower  minds.  His  habits  of  abstraction  were 
I  ^tted  to  remove  the  style  of  his  preaching  beyond  the  sympathies  of 
\J  I  undisciplined  thinkers.  He  was  a  philosopher  and.  a_lQgician4__and 
/how  difficuU.it  is  for  such  a  man  to  become  a  fervid  exliortf^r  !  His 
mental  tendencies  and  his  college  habits  indicated  that  he  would 
adopt  an  abstruse  manner  of  preaching;  and  after  he  had  been  in 
the  ministry  about  fifty  years.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  says  of  him,  "  I 
have  had  queries  with  myself  whether  his  abstruse  manner  of  preach- 
ing has  not  contributed  to  drive  his  people  from  him."  *  Medita- 
tive and  grave,  he  seemed  to  live  above  the  world ;  but  the  world 
claims  of  its  favorites  that  they  come  down  lower.  One  who  now 
lives  to  remember  and  honor  him  says,  *^  Whenever  he  met  me  in 

*  Green's  Life,  p.  240. 
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my  childhood,  as  I  passed  his  house  to  mj  school,  he  inquired  for 
mj  name,  and  the  name  of  my  father ;  but  never  seemed  to  notice 
my  answers  so  as  to  recollect  them,  but  appeared  to  be  lost  m^vinr 
ityJ*^  This"  last  ph rase  happily  describes  jis  appearance  as  he 
ascended  the  puTpit  FTe  looked  as  if  he  was  lost  in  divinity,  when 
children  and  mothers  in  his  audience  longed  for  a  warmer  glow  of 
fellow-feeling  with  poor,  frail  humanity. 

In  this  respect,  however,  his  appearance  did  injustice  to  his  in- 
most heart.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  earnest  philanthropy.  The 
eQSiiiog  Memoir  is  a  history  of  his  beneficence.  His  love  to  his  race 
was  comprehensive.  It  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  things.  It 
made  him  faithful  in  reproof;  still,  this  kind  of  fidelity  did  not 
promise  to  make  him  a  favorite  with  the  masses.  His  kindly  feel- 
ing led  him  to  become  a  plain-spoken  man ;  but  will  not  such  a  man 
have  enemies  ?  He  was  inwardly  and  thoroughly  honest :  a  s(h 
briquet  often  apphed  to  him  in  his  later  years,  even  by  his  oppo- 
nents, was.  Old  Sincerity.  But  it  has  been  shrewdly  said,  that 
*♦  strict  honesty  is  an  obstacle  to  one  who  would  press  through 
crowds."  He  had  withal  a  remarkable  degree  of  native  modesty, 
which  his  friends  would  love,  but  which  would  indispose  him  to 
force  his  way  to  the  high  places  of  the  earth.  Even  in  recording 
his  own  age,  he  would  betray  his  lowly  estimate  of  himself.  **  I  sup- 
pose," he  writes  on  one  of  his  Fast-Saturdays,  September  17, 1743,  — 
"  I  suppose  "  —  and  did  not  the  good  man  really  know  ?  —  "  that  I  am 
this  day  twenty-two  years  old,  and  that  this  is  my  birthday."  Such 
native  lowliness  laid  a  firm  basis  for  his  Christian  humility,  which 
was,  perhaps,  his  most  prominent  virtue.  While  it  ever  led  him  to 
disparage  himself,  it  promised  success  to  his  inquiries  after  truth. 
Only  that  man  is  fitted  for  sacred  studies,  who  feels  his  urgent  need 
of  them.  The  Most  High  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the  contrite,  and 
prospers  the  efforts  of  those  who  renounce  themselves  for  him. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Hopkins  had  reasons  for  persevering  in  the  ^^ 
ministry,  ^talthough  he  had  several  characteristics  which  interfered 
with  the  popularity  of  his  preaching.  His  first  reception  among  the 
churches  was  also  fitted  to  encourage,  although  not  to  flatter  him. 
Having  a^rong  mind,  and  strong  feelings,  he  often  expressed  them 
in  strong  language,  and  he  thus  affected  strong  men.  His  influence 
on  vigorous  minds  was  greater  than  on  feeble ;  but  he  sometimes 
moved  the  masses.  Thus  he  writes  about  six  weeks  after  he  began 
to  speak  in  public : 

"July  3,  1741.  I  have  this  day  rode  from  [North]  Hampton  to  Suffield,  in 
order  to  preach.  By  the  way,  I  was  much  drawn  out  in  ardent  desires  that 
God  would  go  with  me,  and  that  I  might  do  something  for  his  honor.  I  heard 
two  sermons,  and,  being  desired,  I  preached  a  third.  The  power  of  the  Lord 
came  down,  and  many  of  his  children  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  I  had 
a  fireedom  in  speaking  which  I  never  had  before.    I  could  not  be  heard  all 
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over  the  meeting-house,  by  reason  of  the  outcries  of  the  {>eople.  O,  wonder- 
Mlhat  tE&Xbrg  flhonldTnake  me  his^ii^trumcnt.tQ  feed  lus.Umbs! 

^*  Being  desired,  I  preached  again,  this  niffht,  at  the  house  where  I  lodged ; 
many  people  came  to  hear  the  word,  and  we  liad  the  divine  presence ; — many 
Christians  were  sweetly  refreshed." 

March  25,  1743,  he  says :  ^^  Was  a  little  raised  this  morning,  by  reading  in 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  conversing  with  some  Christian  friends.  I  had  some- 
thing of  liberty  and  freedom  in  speaking,  but  no  great  matter  of  a  feeling 
sense  of  divine  truths.  The  people  were  attentive,  and  many  seemed  to  be 
affected.    Some  Christians  were  so  affected  as  to  cry  out  in  sermon  time." 

It  is  evident  that  this  young  candidate  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
promise,  for  lie  had  nn  uncommon  number  of  invitations  to  preach, 
in  view  of  a  settlement.     Five  of  these  he  declined  at  once.     He 
thus  describes  his  services  at  one  place,  where,  perhaps,  he  ought  to' 
have  remained : 

"  In  the  beginning  of  December,  1742, 1  was  invited  to  preach  at  Syms- 
bury,  in  Connecticut,  to  a  considerable  congregation,  who  had  lately  lost  their 
minister ;  where  I  continued  preaching  most  of  the  time  till  the  next  May. 
The  greater  part  of  the  people  appeared  attentive,  and  in  some  measure  en- 
gaged in  religion ;  but  there  were  some  opposers  of  the  late  revival  of  religion, 
and  of  the  doctrines  which  were  preached,  and  were  much  insisted  upon  by 
the  friends  of  the  revival.  Though  I  refused  to  preach  as  a  candidate,  hav- 
ing no  inclination  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  present,  yet  the  town  insisted 
upon  having  a  meeting  to  see  if  they  would  give  me  a  call  to  settle  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  among  them.  When  they  met,  it  appeared  that  one  hun- 
dred voted  to  ffive  me  a  call,  and  that  tliirty  voted  against  it.  I  told  them 
that  I  had  no  Sought  of  settling  in  the  ministry  at  present ;  but  if  I  had,  I 
thought  their  want  of  unanimity,  and  the  number  of  opposers,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  not  complving  with  their  request.  I  therefore  left  them,  and  went 
to  Northampton,  with  a  view  to  pursue  my  studies  for  a  longer  time  with  Mr. 
Edwards."  • 

Dr.  Patten  narrates,  that  while  Hopkins  yet  remained  a  candidate,  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  an  association  of  ministers,  from  the  "  text,  Phil.  ii. 
12,  13 :  *  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.*  instead 
of  the  common  construction,  that  we  are  to  understand,  by  '  fear  and  trem- 
bling,' that  terror  which  the  sinner  experiences  when  convinced  of  sin,  and 
awakened  to  a  view  of  the  punishment  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  by  *  work- 
ing out  his  salvation,'  those  exertions  he  is  to  make  in  obtaining  an  interest 
in  Christ,  he  considered  '  fear  and  trembling '  to  denote  that  delp  humility 
which  is  implied  in  a  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
pression, *for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do ;'  it  not  being  a 
terror,  but  an  encouragement  to  the  soul,  to  realize  its  dependence  on  the  God 
of  grace,  and  that  this  humility  or  sense  of  deoendence  ought  to  be  exercised 
in  all  that  is  willed  or  done  in  the  work  of  salvation,  till  the  work  is  finished, 
and  complete  salvation  is  obtained.  After  their  return  from  meeting,  one  of 
the  ministers  said  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  ^  Yon  have  given  a  strange  explanation  of 
that  text.  I  do  not  approve  of  it'  But  Mr.  Awards  came  up  and  said,  *■  I 
believe  he  has  given  the  true  meaning.'  This  was  more  in  the  scale  tlian 
the  censure  of  the  other  minister,  more  than  though  all  the  rest  had  com- 
mended him.''t 

*  Sketches,  etc.,  pp.  45,  46. 

t  Patten'f  Reminiscences,  pp.  29,  90. 
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Sect.  VIII.    ORDINATION  AT  HOUSATONICK,  OE  GREAT 

BAKRINGTON. 

It  was  with  the  disinterestedness  of  a  missionary,  that  after  re- 
fusing various  applications  from  other  and   better  places,  Hopkins 
complied  with  a  request  to  preach  at  Housatonick.*     In  1740,  this 
parish  was  incorporated,  with  the  name  of  the  ^*  Second  Parish  in 
Sheffield."     In  1761,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  with  the  name 
of  Great  Barrington.     It  is  now  the  residence  of  an  enterprising 
and  cultivated  population.     Its  natural   scenerj  is  charming.     Mr. 
William  Cullen  Brjant,  once  an  inlmbitant  of  the  place,  has  celebrat- 
ed its  woodlands  and  waters,  in  his  poem  on  Monument  Mountain. 
That  noble  mountain   stood  there,  indeed,  and  the   streams  flowed 
around  it,  when  Hopkins  first  visited  the  town ;  but  he  found  there 
a   class  of  residents    far   inferior   to   their   successors.     They   still 
called  their  parish  by  its  Indian  name,   Housatonick.      They  had 
resided  thirteen  years  in  the  place  without  a  settled  minister.     Tliey 
were  marked  by  that  character  which  we  may  expect  to  find  in  a 
border  town.     Then  the  place   was  on  the  frontiers  of  American 
civilization.     There  were  but  six  other  white  settlements  in  Berk- 
shire county.     It  had  withal  no  flattering  prospects  of  increase,  for 
it  was  dreaded  by  some  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Dutch 
settlements  along  the  Hudson,  by  others  on  account  of  its  exposure 
to  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  north.     Its  yeomen  often  went  to  meet- 
ing with  tlieir  guns  on  their  shoulders.     Was  this  the  parish  for  an 
argumentative  preacher  like  Hopkins?     He  had  been  trained,  and 
his  habits  fitted  liim  to  live,  among  a  more  meditative  people. ,  He 
denied  himself  in  _going  to  Housutonick,  just  as  a  scientific  scholar 
now  crosses  his  natural  inclinations  in  settling  over  a  small,  unprom- 
ising parish  in  Iowa.     The  best  part  of  Hopkins^s  life  was  spent  in 
what  was,  to  all  intent,  a  missionary  field.     Hiswritings  came  from 
the  heart  of  a  missionary.     When  he  went  to  Housatonick,  it  con- 
tained but  thirty  families.     Of  these  several  were  Dutch.     The  very 
names   of^ome   of  the    early   settlers,   Joachim   Van  Valkenburgh, 
Isaac  Van  Deusen,  Conrad  and  Hendrick  Burghardt,  Meese  Hogo- 
boom,  etc.,  indicated  that  an  advocate  of  **  strict  communion  "  and 
an  opposer  of  the  **  half-way  covenant "  would  have  a  perilous  min- 
istry among  them.     The  adversaries  of  this  self-denying  missionary 
(as  he  was  in  fact,  although  not  in  form)  often  say  that  he  preached 
his  people  daum  ;  his  own  Journal  proves  how  high  his  people  had 
been  up.     He  went  to  Housatonick  in  June,  1743,  and  he  writes  thus 
on  the  1st  of  the  next  August : 

"  Took  a  walk  to-day  in  the  woods,  and  as  I  returned,  went  into  the  tavern. 
Found  a  number  of  men  there,  who  I  believe  had  better  been  somewhere  else. 

•  We   follow,  io    the  present   Memoir,  Mr.   Hopkins's   orthography  for  this  word, 
•Itboagh  his  uncle,  io  the  book  already  noticed,  writes  HoutcUimnuk, 
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Some  were  disguised  by  drink.  It  appeared  to  be  a  solemn  place.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  uiis  place  appear  more  and  more  dreadful  to  me.  There  seems 
to  be  no  religion  here.  If  I  did  not  think  I  had  a  call  here,  I  should  be  quite 
discouraged.  —  August  23.  Have  been  much  exercised  to-day  with  the  head- 
ache, and  feel  otherwise  indisposed.  I  suspect  I  am  about  to  have  tlie  fever 
and  ague,  a  distemper  which  few  escape  who  live  in  this  town. 

"  Sunday,  August  28.  I  have  had  a  fit  of  the  fever  and  ague  this  afternoon. 
I  was  taken  with  the  ague  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  I  mistnist  I  had  a 
fit  every  day  but  one  last  week,  though  in  a  lower  degree.  —  August  30.  Have 
hid  another  fit  to-day.  It  began  after  two  o'clock,  I  believe.  It  is  very  te- 
dious to  bear  the  pain,  I  find  I  want  patience.  This  pain  made  me  think  of 
everlasting  pains.  It  would  seem  dreadful  to  bear  forever  the  pain  I  felt; 
what  then  will  it  be  to  live  in  hell'to  all  eternity!  —  September  17.  I  had 
no  fit  last  night,  which  is  the  first  that  has  missed.  I  am  in  hopes  I  shall 
have  no  more.  I  have  had  nineteen  formal  fits,  one  after  another,  witliout 
missing  a  day,  and  five  at  first  which  were  hard,  though  1  had  not  much  ague. 
—  September  30.  Rode  so  far  as  Mr.  Hubbard's,  to-day,  and  back  again. 
My  fits  continue  yet  The  people  here  have  given  me  a  call  to  settle  among 
them,  and  have  voted  to  give  me  sixty  pounds,  la^vful  money,  for  settlement, 
and  thirty-five  pounds  salary  the  first  year,  and  then  add  twenty  shillings 
every  year,  till  it  arises  to  forty-five  pounds.  The  committee  was  with  me 
this  night,  and  I  objected  against  the  settlement,  as  not  enough  to  build  a 
house  and  bam.  [The  amiable  modesty  of  this  reason  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  reader,  when  he  compares  this  salary  with  that  of  other  ministers  at 
that  time.  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd,  a  townsman,  bosom  friend,  classmate,  and 
cousin  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  was  ordained  at  Southampton,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1743,  about  three  months  previous  to  Hopkins's  call,  and  *  had  for 
a  settlement  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  one  hundred  pounds,  old  tenor,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  old  tenor,  to  be  expended  in  work  on 
his  house.'  His  salary,  for  the  first  three  years,  wa^  one  hundred  and  tliirty 
pounds,  old  tenor,  per  annum;  and  five  pounds  a  year  to  be  added  till  it 
reached  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  At  the  next  meeting,  it  was  voted 
to  give  him  his  wood,  *  and  we  will  give  him  more,  according  to  our  ability.'  * 
Thus  the  salary  and  perquisites  of  Mr.  Judd  were  about  four  times  larger  tlian 
those  of  his  cousin.  Mr.  JucUTs  people  had  been  trained  wider  Mr,  Edwards  at 
Northampton,  Hopkins's  salary  oi  thirty-five  pounds  was  equal  to  only  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents.  His  expenses,  during  his 
four  years'  course  at  college,  had  been  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars.] 

"  Sunday,  October  2.  Preached  in  the  forenoon  at  my  lodging.  —  Had  a 
fit  of  the  fever  and  ague  tliis  afternoon.  I  have  now  had  tliirty-two  fits.  — 
November  25,  1743.  Gave  my  answer  to-day  to  this  people,  and  have  con- 
sented to  stay  among  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  they  aro|||^ry  unani- 
mous in  desiring  me  to  settle  among  them.  The  day  of  ordination,  if  God 
})ermit,  will  be  on  the  2l8t  of  next  month. 

"  Sunday,  December  11.  Preached  to-day  from  Isa.  50 ;  11.  Was  very  bar- 
ren and  dry  all  day.  It  seems  to  be  always  so  with  me  of  late.  I  have  been 
very  much  shut  up  ever  since  I  have  been  among  this  people.  Thev  are  a 
very  wicked  people,  but  I  can't  tell  them  of  it  —  December  14.  llai  a  fast 
to-day  previous  to  the  ordination.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  Mr.  Jen- 
neson  were  here.  Mr.  Sergeant  made  the  first  prayer.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  to 
gather  the  church,  but  there  did  not  a  sufficient  number  oflfer  themselves,  so 
that  that  business  is  put  by  till  the  ordination.  I  feel  very  much  discouraged 
about  entering  into  the  work  of  the  ministry.  They  are  a  contentious  people, 
and  I  fear  I  am  no  way  qualified  for  such  a  work. 

"  December  23, 1743.  Have  rode  out  to-day  to  see  who  would  be  embodied 
and  join  with  the  church  to  be  gathered  by  God's  permission,  on  the  ordina- 
tion day.    I  find  some  people  very  backward,  and  one  told  me  he  did  not  like 

*  American  Quarterly  Register,  vol.  z.  p.  396. 
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my  preaciuQiJL  because  I  told  people  to  come  to  Christ,  but  never  told  them 
how  to  come.  "1  have  wondered  that  they  saidl  nothing  against  my  preaehing 
liefore,  but  I  believe  the  more  is  to  come.  Tbe-way  looks  very  dark  before 
me.  I  am,  it  is  most  probable,  going  to  run  myself  into  innumerable"  dSficul- 
tiea  by  settling  among  thia^eop^le.  I  dare  not  [say]  that  there  is  one  male 
Christian  among  them,  and  most  of  them  f&rel  oppo.sers  to  divine  grace  and 
the  power  of  godliness.  —  Saturday,  December  24.  I  have  fasted  in  secret  to- 
day. —  Have  had  some  unusual  assistance  and  enlargement  My  courage  is 
increased  about  settling  here  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  being  willing  to  go 
where  God  caHs  me,  knowing  that  this  life  is  not  the  place  for  happiness.  I 
must  wait  for  that,  till  I  launch  into  eternity,  and  leave  my  corruptions  behind. 
I  hope  God  hath  this  day  given  me  strength  to  desire  his  presence  in  the 
great  work  of  the  ministry.  —  Deceuiber  jfe.  I  have  this  day  publicly  and 
visibly  given  myself  up  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  being  solemnly  set  apart 
to  that  employment,  though  I  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  that  I  have  done  it 
no  more  heartily.  The  Lord  forgive  me.  [This  was  his  ordination  day.  He 
was  now  twenty-two  years  and  three  months  old.]  —  December  29.  This  day 
most  of  the  gentlemen  that  assisted  in  my  ordination  set  out  home,  and  here 
I  am  left  engaged  in  a  great  work.  O  that  I  might  be  faithful  unto  the 
death!" 

In  the  Life  of  Qavid  Brainerd,  (D  wight's  edition,  p.  187,)  we  read :  "  De- 
cember 28,  [1743.1  Rode  about  six  miles  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 
At  the  solemnity  I  was  somewhat  affected  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  and 
importance  of  the  work  of  a  minister  of  Christ  Afterwards  was  grieved  to 
see  the  vanity  of  the  multitude.  In  the  evening,  spent  a  little  time  with  some 
Christian  friends,  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction ;  but  most  of  the  time  I  had 
rather  have  been  alone." 


Sect.  IX.    MR.   HOPKINS  IN  HIS  PAROCHIAL  LABOR. 

Gloomy  as  his  forebodings  had  been,  Hopkins  at  ieiigtli  succeeded 
in  collecting  five  persons  to  unite  in  forming  his  church.  On  his 
ordination  day,  .Tohn  and  Jonah  Pixley,  .Tames  Sexton,  Asaliel  Ring, 
and  Jonatlmn  Nasii,  with  himself  as  their  pastor,  were  constituted  a 
churcli  in  this  wilderness.*  How  faithfully  he  labored  for  this  feeble 
band,  and  with  how  much  of  a  missionary  spirit  he  struggled  against 
the  untoward  influences  of  his  parish,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  passages  of  his  Journal : 

"  August  28,  1744.  This  evening  I  have  had  unusual  freedom  in  prayer 
Had  some  sense  of  the  miserable  state  of  my  people,  and  some  wrestlings  for 
them.  Was  enabled  to  give  myself  up  afresh  to  Christ,  taking  him  with  his 
cross,  being  heartily  willing,  if  I  might  have  his  presence,  to  undergo  all  pos- 
sible hardships  and  trials.  Was  enabled  with  a  holy  scorn  to  trample  upon 
and  despise  the  world,  with  all  created  good.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
prevent  there  being  a  tavern  here  next  year ;  for  which  some  are  offended 
with  me,  yea,  even  rage  at  me.  I  have  felt  for  twenty-four  hours  a  calm  in 
my  own  breast,  respecting  that,  fully  acquiescing  in  tlie  will  of  God  concern- 
mg  it ;  and  I  was  enabled  diis  evening, -especially,  to  commit  this  matter  to  God, 
and  I  choose  his  will  should  be  done,  whatever  it  is.  [Thus  it  appears  that 
Hopkins  began  early  tobe  a  reformer.]  —  November  20.  Visited  four  Dutch 
families  to-day^  T  fear  fhey  liave  not  much  true  religion  among  thorn.  I 
asked  one,  if  she  thought  she  could  save  herself.     She  answered,  *  I  don't 

*  Many  of  these  facts  are  found  in  '^  A  History  of  the  County  of  Berkshire/'  and  in 
Ba/ber's  "  Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts." 
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know,  —  I  will  try.'  This  is  the  Yery  language  of  the  natural  man,  though 
all  don't  speak  it  out  —  April  3,  1745.  Have  been  very  much  discounted, 
and  tilings  look  very  dark  to  me,  ever  since  I  came  from  Northampton  last 
I  have  inward  difficulties  and  outward  troubles  which  are  too  CTeat  for  me, 
80  that  Fgo  mourning  all  the  ^ay.  'T"o!len"Tear  I  have  tip  "call  among  this 
people, "afldlJiis  day  am  aTinosTldetermined  to  leave  them ;  yea,  to  leave  off 
preaching.  ~My  inww^  VpZ^ens  and  troubles  are  inexpressible,  almoelT'Here 
18  a  fast  to-morrow,  and  T  cannot  think  of  any  thing  to  say  to  tlie  people. 

"Sunday,  April  7.  Preached  to-day  from  Phil.  iii.  18,  19.  Had  some 
liberty  in  speaking  in  the  forenoon,  but  was  enabled  to  speak  with  more 
warmth,  vigor,  and  closeness  this  afternoon.  I  hope  some  one  was  smitten 
by  the  word.  —  Sunday,  April  28.  Preached  to-day.  Had  some  freedom 
of  speech,  sed  non  jorasenttam  Dei,  —  Sunday,  May  12.  Administered  the 
sacrament  I  have  oeen  very  much  sunk  in  my  mind  to-day  and  yesterday. 
Began  to  catechize  the  children  in  public. 

"  Sunday,  August  4.  Went  to  meeting  in  the  forenoon.  It  raining  very 
hard,  but  few  people  were  there ;  therefore  only  prayed,  sung,  and  read  a 
chapter.    Preached  P.  M.  from  Rom.  vi.  23,  without  much  freedom. 

**  July  25, 1749.  Had  freedom  in  secret  prayer  this  evening.  I  think  I  can 
safely  appeal  to  God,  and  solemnly  declare  before  him,  that  I  desire  his 
smiles,  and  acceptance  in  his  sight,  above  all  things  else ;  that  I  had  rather 
be  stripped  of  every  worldly  comfort  than  to  be  without  this ;  yea,  without 
this  all  tnc  world  is  nothing.  I  am  also  conscious  before  God  that  I  am  sincere 
(though,  alas !  shamefully  deficient)  in  the  great  work  I  have  undertaken,  and 
have  never  declined  that  which  I  seriously  thought  was  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
my  people,  for  any  worldly  interest  —  May  8,  1753.  Visited  H.  D.  to-day,  who 
is  very  sick,  and  is  not  like  to  continue  long ;  her  sister,  E.,  came  out  of  the  door 
after  me,  appearing  tenderly  concerned  about  herself ;  desired  me  to  pray  for 
her,  which  I  endeavored  to  do  when  I  got  into  my  closet  at  home,  and  was 
enabled  to  cry  to  God  for  mercy  for  her  soul  with  freedom  and  importunity. 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  God  enabled  me  to  ask  converting  grace  for  her ;  and 
I  humbly  hope  he  will,  in  his  time  and  way,  give  it  O,  what  a  sweet  duty 
is  intercession,  when  it  is  done  in  faith  with  the  whole  heart !  Every  fervent 
intercessor  has  his  reward /wiiV/  rfotm,  and  his  prayer  immediately  returns 
into  his  own  bosom.  —  May  9.  This  day  H.  D.  died.  She  was  a  desirable 
youth,  and  hopefully  converted  a  few  weeks  before  she  was  taken  sick ;  and 
God  was  pleased  to  make  me  a  mean  of  awakening  her,  which  I  esteem 
a  greater  lavor  than  if  he  had  given  me  the  whole  world.  This  is  the  first 
that  I  have  evidence  of  the  conversion  of,  since  I  have  been  in  the  place ; 
and  surely  it  is  well  worth  while  to  preach  seven  years  (which  Is  the  tune 
I  have  been  here)  to  be  any  ways  instrumental  of  the  conversion  of  one 
soul. 

"December  28,  1754.  This  day  finishes  eleven  years  since  I  was  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  How  poorly  it  has  been  spent,  God 
knows  !  Have  had  no  success!  Have  reason  to  be  greatly  ashamed.  Kept 
a  secret  fast    God  only  knows  my  misery. 

"  November  6,  17$i5. —  A  young  woman  came  to  me  this  day,  who  lives  in 
the  parish,  with  a  countenance  solemnized  and  dejected.  She  says  she  has 
been  concerned  for  her  soul  near  half  a  year,  but  in  a  much  higher  degree 
about  three  weeks  past ;  that  for  two  or  three  nights  past,  she  had  Tittle  [sleep] 
or  none  ;  that  to-day,  as  she  had  been  some  time  alone  praying,  to  that  degree 
of  engagedness  that  she  knew  not  where  she  was,  she  seemed  to  hear  Christ 
himself  speak  these  words  to  her,  '  Come  unto  me,'  &c.,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  such  power  to  her  soul,  that  she  hopes  she  was  enabled  to 
Delievc  on  Christ  I  hope  she  is  bom  again,  but  am  not  without  fears.  May 
the  kind  Redeemer  preventHier  being  deluded. 

"Lord's  Day,  December  29,  1755.     Was  sent  for,  in  the  intermission 

to-day,  to  go  and  see  .    The  messenger  said  she  was  dying ;  bat 

when  I  came  there,  I  found  her  ftill  of  joy  and  comfort,  sojjKmng  mB  had 
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had  saying  difiCDvencs.  of  Christ    S^e-admired  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
caH^  npon  alljtojirwse  Wrn^  UpoifjM  ker^  l  was  satisfiied  that  she 

was  deceive j^  t}^{  it  wa^onlyjJie  workings  flfTieLimftCTl^tion.     She  wa3 


caH^  npon  alljtojirwse  Wrn^  Upoifjexara^^     ker^  l  was  satisfiied  that  she 

deceiveid^  tha^  it  waa  only  the  workmga  flfher_imft|i) 
Mn({At^nt^r1int  I  tQld~Eer  ny'feara^How  e^po^ed  to  the  delusions  of  the 


denLare  ignorant  persons!    especially  those  whose  understanding  is~8hat- 
tered,  and  their  imagination  lively  by  a  fever. 

"Monday,  November  1,  1756.  Attended  the  funeral  of  Sergeant  John 
Pixley,  who  died  last  night  about  nine  o'clock.  Asahel  King  and  John 
Pixley  were  members  of  this  church,  and  both  friendly  ta  me  and  to  the 
interest  of  religion,  [and]  were  some  of  the  most  constant  attenders  on  public 
worship.  Asahel  King  was  a  man  of  more  than  common  good  sense,  and 
promised  to  be  a  nsenil  man  in  church  and  state.  I  and  the  interest  of 
religion  have  received  a  greater  loss  in  his  death  than  [we  should  have 
received,  perhaps,  in  the  lose  of  any  other.]  J  have  in  him  lost  my  greatest 
and  ablest  friend  in  this  place.     A  prince  is  fallen,  and  I  am  weak.** 

The  preceding  quotations  indicate  the  high  standard  of  Christian 
character,  and  the  habit  of  plain  dealing,  for  wliich  the  pastor  of 
Great  Barriugton  iwas  noted,  and  by  which  he  gained  Ktihe  popu- 
larity with  the  multitude.  He  told  men  just  what  he  thought  of 
them.  On  one  occasion,  a  friend  came  toTiini,  and  descriteiT^a 
gnat  CONVERSION, ^*  of  which  he  had  recently  been  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hopkins  said  to  hiin  r  "  After  several  seasons  of  grea^  excitement 
and  life,  and  several  of  depression,  you  will  probably  give  up  all 
ypur  hope,  and  within  two  years,  or  perhaps  one,  you  will  he  worse  than 
eper.  Go  now,  I  beg  of  you,  and  become  tntiy  penitent  for  your 
sins."  The  predicted  apostasy  took  place.  But,  after  a  few  years, 
the  same  friend  revisited  Mr.  Hopkins,  nud  mourned  over  his  own 
sinfulness,  and  wondered  that  he  did  not  love  the  divine  character, 
which  appeared  so  amiable.  "Ah,**  said  the  sagacious  pastor,  "you 
will  not  get  rid  of  this  in  six  months.  Y.QUr  raising  God  one  minute, 
and  depressing  yourself  the  next,  —  yoirr  alternately  exalting  his  law, 
and  falling  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  —  seem  to  indicate  that  God's 
Spirit  has  been  with  you."  And  so  it  was,  Mi^Tnpkin8*a__"_pi3'iyer^ 
of .^filficiing^  th£L£yniptoni& A)£  rf^Vig'tmiA  dt^plinp,^  and  m£  rU^tp.rmining 
the  true  state  of  the  hipartj  formed  one  of  the  distinguishing  qualifi- 
cations of  his  pastoral  character.  It  was  this  that  made  him  the  spir- 
itual adviser  of  so  many ;  and  that  induced  clergymen  at  a  distance 
to  refer  to  him,  sa  frequently,  doubtful  cases  of  church  discipline."* 

Here  we  see  another  |>aint  of  resetnblance  between  the  pastor  of 
Housatonick  and  his  theological  instructor.  In  his  Memoir  of  that 
instructor,  the  pupil  say* just  what  we  may  say  of  Hop"kins  himself: 
"In  this  world,  so  full  of  darknes*  and  delusion,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  all  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  true  religion 
and  that  which  is  fafse.  In  this,  perhaps,  none  has  taken  more 
pains,  or  labored  more  successfully,  than  he  whose  life  is  set  before 
the  reader."  t 

•  See  Ferguson's  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  pp.  136-r39. 

t  Hopkins's  Preface  to  his  Memoir  of  Edwartls,  p.  4,  Edinburgh  edition. 
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Sect.  X.    EXTEMPORANEOUS  AND  EXPOSITORY  PREACHING. 

The  opposers  of  Dr.  Hopkins  have  supposed  hiin  to  be  devoid  of 
mental  versatility,  and  have  inferred,  from  his  metaphysical  tastes, 
that  he  preached  elaborate  disquisitions  rather  than  practical  ser- 
mons, and  wrote  his  discourses  for  the  press  rather  than  for  his 
audience.  He  doubtless  was  tempted  to  do  so,  but  was  too  consci- 
entious to  comply  with  the  temptation.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  many  expedients  he  tried  to  edify  his  hearers,  and  how  often 
his  mind  oscillated  with  regard  to  the  most  effeclive  style  of  public 
discourse.  He  writes,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1743,  ten  months  after 
his  licensure   to  preach : 

"  Expounded  this  night  at  my  lodging.  Was  very  low  and  dull  all  day,  so 
that  I  could  not  study ;  but  just  before  the  exercise  began,  I  thought  of  this 
place,  Isaiah  xl.  5,  &c.  Had  words  put  into  my  mouth  strangely,  though  not 
with  such  a  feeling  sense  as  sometimes.    Who  would  not  trust  in  the  Lord  ? 

"  Housatonick,  July  5,  1743.  [After  preaching  a  sennon  before  Rev.  Mr. 
Sergeant,  predecessor  of  Edwards  at  Stockbridge,  Hopkins  says :]  I  perceive 
that  Mr.  Sergeant  was  not  well  pleased  with  it.  He  made  several  objections 
a^nst  it  to  me,  and  though  he  did  not  in  plain  words  say  so,  yet  he  evidently 
disliked  my  preaching  without  notes.  It  may  be  that  I  am  \n  the  wrong  in 
thus  doing,  but  I  do  not  see  it  yet.  O  that  God  would  lead  me  in  the  way  that 
I  should  go ! 

"July  10.  I  have  preached  now  five  Sabbaths  altogetlier  without  notes, 
and  believe  it  the  best  way  for  me  to  practise  it. 

"  Thursday,  October  4,  1744.  I  prayed  and  preached.  Had  no  freedom 
at  all.  Used  my  notes  pretty  much.  I  something  suspect  I  had  better  fling 
them  quite  by. 

"Sunday,  June  16,  1745.  Preached  to-day.  Wrote  almost  all  that  I 
preached,  and  read  all  thnt  I  wrote.  I  propose  to  preach  a  system  or  body  of 
divinity;  to  lay  open  and  explain  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in 
their  order,  and  have  begun  to-day. 

"  Friday,  September  28.  I  was  much  at  a  loss  about  a  subject  to  preach 
upon  to-day,  (this  morning ;)  upon  which  I  made  a  prayer  for  direction,  and  in 
my  prayer  these  words  came  to  my  mind,  contained  in  Ex.  xix.  10,  11 ;  upon 
which  I  immediately  made  a  sermon,  and  tliough  I  had  no  immediate  or 
special  assistance  in  making  or  preaching  it,  yet  surely  it  may  encourage  me 
to  depend  on  God. 

"  Tuesday,  November  4,  1755.  Attended  our  quarterly  lecture.  Finding 
that  but  very  few  people  attended  it,  I  did  not  preach  the  sermon  I  had  pre- 
pared ;  but  as  I  went  into  the  meeting-house,  nobody  being  there,  and  expect- 
mg  but  few,  it  being  late,  I  pitched  upon  Mark  x.  24,  and  extemporized  upon 
it    There  were  but  about  twenty  persons  at  meeting." 

In  his  seventy-fifth  year,  as  he  reviews  the  experiments  of  his 
long  ministerial  life,  he  thus  records  their  results : 

"  For  forty  years  or  more,  since  I  entered  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  I 
have  made  it  my  practice  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  one  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon ;  and  to  say  something  on  tlie  chapter  by  way 
of  explanation  and  improvement ;  in  which  I  have  not  confined  myself  as  to 
the  time  I  should  spend  upon  it,  but  have  said  more  or  less,  as  I  thought 
would  be  most  instructive  and  edifying.  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  best  man- 
ner I  could,  I  have  attended  to  the  copters  to  be  read  before  the  Sabbath, 
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and  consulted  those  expositors  which  were  within  my  reach,  which  has  gen- 
erally cost  me  as  mach  time  and  pains  as  the  studying  of  my  sermons.  And 
I  have  thought  this  was  as  profitable  a  part  of  the  public  exercises  as  preach- 
ing, which  has  not  been  neglected  by  thus  reading  and  expounding.  And  I 
have  had  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  hearers,  in  general,  have  been  pleased 
with,  and  thought  themselves  roost  edified  by,  this  practice.  And  I  have  for 
some  years  past  neglected  to  preach  a  sermon,  in  the  common  way,  in  the 
forenoon,  and,  instead  of  it,  have  expounded  and  improved  the  chapter  which 
comes  in  course  in  the  New  Testament  And  this,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has 
been  as  acceptable  to  the  congregation  in  general,  as  preaching  from  one  par- 
ticular text,  if  not  more  so. 

"I  have  not  been  confined  to  my  notes  in  preaching,  except  for  a  short 
time;  wtenT  first  Beffan ;  and  hav?  not  generally  written  my  sermons  in  fbll 
length,  bnf  only  the  lieads  of  them,  and  some  short  hints  to  suggest  ideas, 
which  were  to  be  mentioned  under  the  general  heads.*  I  do  not,  however, 
recommend  this  as  the  best  method.  I  uiink  it  would  be  best,  in  general,  to 
write  all  the  sermon,  and  commit  it  to  memory,!  with  an  allowance  to  deviate  in 
some*  instances  from  what  has  been  written,  and  to  add  to  it  what  may  be  sug. 
gested  to  the  mind  in  the  delivery.  If  this  practice  be  diligently  followed  for 
a  time,  the  preacher,  it  is  expected,  will  be  able  not  only  to  preach  without 
notes,  but  his  mind  will  be  so  furnished  with  the  knowleage  of  divinity,  that 
he  will  be  able  to  preach  without  writing  his  sermons. 

**  I  have  not  written  the  sermons  which  I  have  preached  for  some  years  past 
I  have  written  in  this  time  more  on  the  various  subjects  of  divinity  than  in 
former  years,  but  not  in  the  form  of  sermons.  And  I  suppose  that  a  minis- 
ter cannot  improve  his  mind  in  the  best  manner,  and  make  proper  advances  in 
the  knowledge  of  divinity,  unless  he  uses  himself  to  write  on  divine  sub- 
jects." J  » 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Hopkins  persevered  so  long  in  the  extempora- 
neous style  of  address,  which  was  highly  unpopular  among  the 
preachers  of  his  time,  and  also  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  1755,  he 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  b^re  his  morning  and  his  aflernoon 
sermon,^  —  a  practice  which  was  then  denounced  and  shunned  as 
"Episcopal,"  —  indicate  the  spirit  of  independence  and  of  improve- 
ment which  characterized  the  fav^^yite  jiu^nlpjLEd wards.  If  he 
had  been  bom  an  orator,  his  extemporaneous  and  expository  practice 
would  have  added  much  to  his  oratorical  power.  As  he  was  born 
to  be  a  teacher,  this  practice  made  him  the  more  interesting  to  such 
as  loved  to  be  taught. 

*  Many  of  the  manuscripts  from  which  Hopkins  preached  are  about  three  inches 
square,  and  contain  from  ten  lo  twenty  pages,  some  of  them  covered  with  his  peculiar 
cipher.  He  says  that  President  Edwards,  during^  the  later  years  of  his  life,  recom- 
mended the  practice  of  preaching  without  notes  altogether,  but  not  without  writing  the 
sermons,  which  were  to  l>c  delivered  in  great  degree  memoriter. 

t  It  is  very  obvious  that  he  means  to  recommend  this  method  as  the  best  for  young 
preachers  only,  and  as  capacitating  them  to  preach  afterwards,  without  having  written 
their  sermons. 

X  Sketches,  etc.,  pp.  89-91  \ 

^  By  a  record  of  President  Stiles,Shrted  January  8,  1771,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Hop- 
kins was  accustomed,  while  in  Newport,  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
count  J  on  Sabbath  •  morning,  and  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in  course,  on  Sab- 
batli  ailemoon,  and  to  accompany  the  reading  with  occasional  comments. 
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Sect.  XI.    INTERFERENCE  OF   COLONIAL  TROUBLES  WITH 

MR.  HOPKINS'S  MINISTRY. 

To  a  merely  human  observer,  it  should  seem  that  a  logician,  like 
Hopkins,  ought  not  to  have  been  stationed  among  a  people  who 
were  trembling  by  night  and  day  in  fear  of  the  Indian  war  whoop, 
and  whose  Sabbath  worship  even  was  disturbed  by  military  prepara- 
tions. To  sow  the  seed  of  tlie  word  on  a  battle  fiekl  is  discouraging 
to  any  one ;  especially  so  to  a  man  of  Hopkins's  philosophical  tem- 
perament. It  is  no  wonder,  that  such  a  man  could  not  speak  loud 
enough  to  drown  the  screams  of  women  and  children  frightened  by 
the  noise  of  war.  When  his  opposers/  have  triumphed  over  the 
meagre  success  of  his  ministry,  tSeytiave  "fbrgolteri"^ow  much  he 
did  and  how  much  he  suffered  in  behalf  of  his  country ;  how  Q^en 
his  parochial  services  were  interrupted  by  the  exposure  of  his  fron- 
tier residence  to  tlie  perils  of  battle.  Few  ministers  of  the  gospel 
have  sacrificed  more  than  he  for  their  country's  welfare.  He  was  a 
true  patriot.  A  French  and  Indian  war  broke  out  in  1744,  about  a 
year  after  his  ordination,  imd  continued  until  1749.  Another  raged 
from  1752  until  1763.  Some  might  suppose  that  Hopkins  was  so 
much  absorbed  in  metaphysics,  as  to  feel  no  interest  in  these  commo- 
tions. But  the  following  passages  of  his  Journal  prove  the  contrary, 
and  show  the  importance  of  our  considering  the  interruptions  of  his 
ministry,  when  we  estimate  its  results : 

"  Sunday,  July  7,  1745.  Administered  the  sacrament  and  preached  in  the 
afternoon.  A  post  came  in  sermon  time,  and  brought  news  that  Cape  Breton 
is  taken.  Have  concluded  to  go  to  Albany  to-morrow.  —  Albany,  July  8. 
Came  here  to-day  with  S.  King  and  Benjamm  Alvord,  the  post  The  gentle- 
men of  the  city  met  us  without  the  gate,  and  welcomed  us  in,  being  mnch  re- 
joiced at  the  good  news  which  we  brought.  —  July  9.  Staid  in  the  city 
to-day,  and,  being  invited,  went  into  the  fort,  where  were  all  the  gentlemen 
of  the  city.  The  guns  were  shot,  and  all  were  treated  with  wine.  Three 
bonfires  were  made.  —  Thursday,  July  18.  Received  a  proclamation  for  a 
public  thankspriving  this  evening,  on  account  of  our  success  at  Cape  Breton. 
The  day  appointed  was  this,  and  is  now  past.  —  August  1.  Kept  this  day  as 
a  thanksgiving  on  account  of  success  at  Cape  Breton.  Preached  from  Mai. 
iL  2.  Had  some  liberty  of  speech.  [A  conscientious  observance.!  —  October 
4.  The  gentlemen  from  Boston,  who  are  going  to  the  treaty  at  Albany,  lodge 
here  to-night.  —  Sunday,  October  13.  Received  news  by  the  post  to-day, 
that  the  Indians  have  killed  one  man  and  taken  another  on  Connecticut  River. 
—  November  22.  Some  time  after  midnight  last  night,  there  came  a  man  to 
my  lodgings,  and  cried  out  with  all  earnestness,  saying  that  Stockbridge  was 
beset  and  taken  by  the  Indians  —  that  there  were  a  multitude  of  them,  able  to 
drive  all  before  them ;  which  news  was  brought  by  a  couple  of  young  men 
who  had  fled  from  Stockbridge.  This  news  alarmed  the  whole  house  and  the 
whole  town  in  an  instant  But  people  were  soon  in  some  measure  calmed,  by 
hearing  that  the  report  was  false  —  that  Stockbridge  was  not  beset,  though 
they  expected  them  there  every  hour.  This  day  the  most  of  my  people 
moved  off  into  forts.  Having  none  in  this  place,  I,  with  my  landlord's  family, 
went  down  to  Mr.  Hubbard's,  and  lodge  in  the  fort  at  Eiisha  Noble's.  —  No- 
vember 23.    Had  a  veiy  poor  lodging  in  the  fort  last  night    The  house  was 
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crowded  with  women  and  children.  There  came  up  yesterday  and  last  night 
above  ti  hundred  men  from  Connecticut,  who  returned  to-day,  having  found 
out,  by  a  post  from  Kinderhook,  that  the  story  which  so  alarmed  the  country 
is  ^Ise. — Thursday,  December  5w  This  day  being  appointed  for  public 
thanksgiving,  I  preached  from  Psalm  lyi.  12^  13,  without  any  more  sensible 
freedom  than  nature  will  afford.  —  Sunday,  December  8.  "Weilit  tcrth©  fort 
last  night  to  lie,  an^  TOmelime'ih'the  night  news  came  from  Stockbridge  that 
a  bam  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt  up,  — •  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  Indians  and 
French,  — -which  made  something  of  an  alarm  among  us.  Went  to  meeting, 
and  preached  but  one  sermon,  from  Matt  x.  28.  Had  some  freedom  m 
prayer  and  preacHng.  —  Thursday,  August  14,  1746.  Attended  the  public 
thanksgiving  to-day,  ordered  on  account  of  the  victory  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland over  the  rebels  in  Scotland,  gained  April  16.  Ipreached  from  Prov. 
xi  10,  with  some  freedom  of  speech.  —  Northampton,  Tuesday,  August  26. 
Came  here  to-day.  Lodge  at  Mr.  Edwards's.  The  Indians  killed  five  men 
and  a  girl  at  Deerfield,  yesterday.  —  Sunday,  September  28.  Have  been 
strongly  urged  to  go  into  the  woods  with  a  scout  of  a  hundred  men,  to  be  gone 
a  fortnight  or  more.  —  Stockbridge,  Monday,  September  29.  Came  here  to- 
day from  home,  with  the  design  to  go  in  the  scout  if  Mr.  Sergeant  should  ad- 
vise to  it,  and  with  his  advice  have  concluded  to  set  out  with  them.  —  Sep- 
t^mher  30. — Set  out  inJhe  afternoon,  with  a  scout  of  one  hundred  white  men 
and  nineteen  Indians,  and  travelled  about  four  miles,  and  then  encamped  by  a 
large  pond.  I  and  some  others  lodge  in  a  house  before  made  by  the  Indians. 
— Pontoosuk,  October  1.  Rose  this  morning  finely  refreshed  in  my  bark 
house,  for  which  I  was  in  a  measure  thankful  to  God,  who  can  give  health 
when  means  are  wanting.  Drank  a  dish  of  tea  in  an  Indian  spoon,  made  in 
a  tin  pot  One  man  returned  to  Stockbridge,  being  out  of  health.  It  rained 
last  m^t,  and  looked  likely  to  rain  to-day ;  but  we  set  out,  and  have  arrived 
safe  to  Pontoosuk.  It  began  to  rain  'before  we  got  here ;  but  there  being  a 
house  made  before,  a  fire  was  directly  built,  and  we  are  very  comfortable. 
Two  more  Indians  came  in  this  night,  and  bring  a  letter  from  Captain  Wil- 
liams, directing  not  to  go  above  the  fort  destroyed  at  Hooeack ;  and  if  we  do, 
order  his  Indians  back  who  are  listed  for  Canada.  —  December  24.  It  proving 
a  very  cold  and  windy  day,  and  having  no  company,  I  set  out  home.  —  Sun- 
day, February  15,  1747.  Captain  Williams  came  here  before  night,  and 
lodged  with  me.*  He  has  orders  to  provide  for  the  soldiers  on  this  river,  for 
their  march  to  Albany  in  order  for  Crown  Point  —  Tuesday,  March  10.  The 
soldiers  in  this  place  are  enlisted  for  Canada.  Being  called  off  into  the  wars, 
they  desired  me  to  preach  a  sermon  to  them  before  they  went  off.  Accord- 
ingly, we  had  a  meeting,  and  I  preached  from  Ps.  cxliv.  1.  —  Sunday,  April  12. 
Preached  to-day  in  Conrad  Burghast's  fort,  (people  not  being  inclined  to  go  to 
the  meeting-house,)  from  Isaiah  xxii.  12,  13,  14." 

Letter  to  Dr,  Bellamy,  —  "  September  3,  1754.  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir : 
The  dire  alarm  we  have  had  is  like  to  prevent  the  proposed  journey  of  myself 
and  wife  ;  yet  I  shall  come  down  next  week,  if  it  can  be  thought  prudent  to 
leave  my  family.  You  will  doubtless  rejoice  with  me  when  you  hear  tliat  the 
fiist  news  we  had  from  Stockbridge  was  not  true ;  that  good, Mr.  Edwards  is  yet 
alive,  and,  as  we  hope,  safe.  His  fits  of  the  fever  and  ague"ha3t"leftiiim  some 
time  ago,  but  are  now  returned" again,  and  he  has  a  fit  every  day.  I  made 
him  a  visit  last  week.  He  seemed  to  be  more  dejected  and  melancholy  than 
I  ever  saw  him  before ;  is  quite  [depressed],  and  pines  at  the  loss  of  so  mUch 
time,  Oif  the  Lord's  [day]  P.  M.,  as  I  was  reading  the  psalm,  news  came 
that  Stockbridge  was  beset  by  an  army  of  Indians,  and  on  fire,  which  broke 
up  the  assembly  in  an  instant  All  were  put  into  the  utmost  consternation  — 
men,  women,   and  children  crying,  *  What  shall  we  do  ? '  —  not  a  gun  to 

*  Blr.  Hopkins  often  speaks  of  the  military  and  civil  officers  lodging  at  his  bouse 
duiog  the  Indian  wars. 
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defend  us,  not  a  fort  to  flee  to,  and  few  guns  and  little  ammunition  in  the  place. 
Some  ran  one  way  and  some  another ;  but  the  general  course  was  to  the  south- 
ward, especially  for  women  and  children.  Women,  children,  and  squaws 
presently  flocked  in  upon  us  from  Stockbridge,  half  naked,  and  frighted  almost 
to  death ;  and  fresh  news  came,  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  Plams  this  side 
Stockbridge,  shooting,  and  killing,  and  scalping  people  as  they  fled.  Some 
presently  came  along  bloody,  with  news  that  the^  saw  persons  killed  and 
scalped,  which  raised  a  consternation,  tumult,  and  distress  mexpressible,  many 
particulars  of  which  Mr.  Wheeler,  now  at  my  house,  OMorum  pars  maf^nafuu^ 
can  relate,  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  write.  Two  men  are  killed  and 
scalped,  two  children  killed,  and  one  of  them  scalped ;  but  two  Indians  [have 
been]  seen  at  or  near  Stockbridge,  that  we  certainly  know  of.  Two  Indians 
may  put  New  England  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds'  charge,  and  never  much 
expose  themselves,  in  the  way  we  now  take.  The  troops  that  came  to  our 
assistance  are  now  drawing  off;  and  what  have  they  done  ?  They  have  seen 
Stockbridge,  and  [eaten]  up  all  their  provision,  and  fatigued  themselves,  and 
that's  all ;  and  now  we  are  left  as  much  exposed  as  ever,  (for  I  suppose  they 
are  all  goin^.)  In  short,  the  case  of  New  England  looks  very  dark,  especially 
of  the  frontiers.  A  few  savagoA  may4^e  a  terrible  scourge^  to_us,  &c.  — I 
began  this  letter  in  the  morning,  since  which  time  (for  it  is  now  past  five 
o'clock,  P.  M.)  I  have  had  thoughts  of  moving  my  children  to  Canaan.  If  I 
do,  I  shall  be  at  commencement,  it  is  likely.  My  regards  to  Mrs.  Bellamy. 
From  your  friend  and  servant,  Sam'l  Hopkins." 

"  September  12,  1754.    This  day  I  moved  my  family  to  Canaan,  to  the 

house  of  Mr.  Jonas  M ,  that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  fear  from  the 

Indians.  —  October  23.  Moved  my  family  home  to-day,  and  have  all  got  safe 
to  my  own  house.  —  November  20.  This  evening  my  wife  met  with  a  sad  ac- 
cident. A  pound  of  powder,  being  wet,  was  set  in  my  oven,  last  night,  to 
dry.  As  my  wife  %vbs  lighting  a  candle  just  at  the  oven  s  mouth,  the  powder 
took  fire,  and  burnt  her  face  and  neck  very  much.  It  was  a  wonder  it  had  not 
killed  her.  Blessed  be  God  for  this  preservation!  —  Lord's  Day,  February  23, 
1755.  A  great  number  of  Connecticut  soldiers  were  at  meeting,  who  are 
going  to  Stockbridge  and  Pontoosuk,  to  build  forts  and  scout,  &.c.  —  Thurs- 
day, July  3,  1755.  Attended  a  public  fast  to-day,  which  was  appointed  to 
seek  God  for  success  in  the  expeditions  going  on  this  summer  in  North  Amer- 
ica ;  one  against  those  that  used  to  be  neutral  French  at  the  eastward ; 
another  against  Crown  Point  and  a  French  fort  near  Oswego  Lake  ;  another 
against  the  French  on  tlie  Ohio.  Preached,  A.  M.,  from  Deut  xxiii.  9 ;  P.  M. 
from  2  Chron.  xiiL  18.  —  July  9.  Heard  to-day  that  the  Indians  have  taken  a 
man,  and  woman,  and  child,  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  us.  It  was  done 
yesterday,  and  one  Indian  was  killed  by  the  husband,  while  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  carry  off  his  wife  a  captive.  One  woman  is  also  wounded.  Two  or 
three  Indians  chased  a  man  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  my  house.  Upon 
this  news,  we  think  it  not  prudent  to  live  at  my  house,  and  have  thereiore 
concluded  to  lodge  at  mother  IngersoU's  this  night.  —  September  13.  Had 
news  this  week  that  our  army  going  to  .Crown  Point  was  beset  by  French  and 
Indians,  upon  which  great  numbers  set  out  for  their  assistance.  But  last  aight 
a  post  came  from  the  army,  with  the  joyful  news  that  our  army  has  got  the 
victory,  with  the  loss  of  about  an  hundred  men ;  that  the  Frenchjiaxe  lost 
nine  hundred,  and  many  are  become  prisoners,  &c.  May  God  have  the  glory ! 
—  Lord's  Day,  September  14.  Preached  from  Psalm  cviL  21,  with  appBca- 
tion  to  the  victory  granted  last  week  to  our  army,  over  the  French  and  In- 
dians. —  December  5.  Near  twenty  soldiers  lodged  at  my  house  last  night, 
on  their  return  from  the  camp  at  Lake  George,  and  a  number  are  here  again 
this  night — Lord's  Day,  May  16,  1756.  A  great  number  of  soldiers  at 
meeting,  both  forenoon  and  aflemoon,  who  are  on  their  march  to  Crown  Point. 
Two  captains  and  their  companies  desired  prayers  in  their  behalf  in  the  after- 
noon." 

LeUer  to  Dr.  BdUsmy.  —  "  August  10,  1757.    Reverend  and  Dear  Sir; 
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Yoa  have  abandance  of  news  below,  I  suppose.  We  have  none  here  from 
the  forts  since  last  Friday  night ;  and  the  most  we  can  depend  on  is,  that  a 
close  siege  is  laid  to  the  upper  fort,  and  our  men  are  in  a  distressed  situation, 
if  not  taken  or  relieved ;  tliat  General  Webb,  with  the  forces  then  arrived  at 
Fort  Edward,  (which  Colonel  Dwight  thinks  roust  be  near  six  thousand,)  went 
on  Lord's  day  or  Monday  for  their  relief.  People  from  Westfield  and  Spring- 
field, &C.,  have  been  passing  by  us  ever  since  Mondav  evening.  Whether 
the  lower  counties  are  in  motion,  have  not  heard.  The  upper  part  of  this 
county,  Northampton,  &rC.,  I  hear  don't  stir,  because  they  think  themselves 
in  danger !  Ah,  such  colonels  !  I  think  it  high  time  to  have  a  change  in  the 
ministiy  here,  as  well  as  in  England.  But  Fll  suppress  invectives.  Tnere  will 
beenough  without  mine.  Mo^  men  seetn  lb  be  touchy  arid  waspish,  and,  in  ca- 
lamity, ready  to  blame  somebody.  But  few  look  as  high  as  the  heavens,  or 
are  sensible  that  they  rule.  If  the  princes  in  Zoan  are  become  fools,  by 
whose  ordering  is  it  ?  This  in  a  hurry  (though  perhaps  it  [will  not]  get  to  you 
so.)    No  more,  but  that  I  am  yours,  Samuel  Hopkins.** 

Letter  to  Dr.  Bellamy.  —  "  Au^st  15, 1757.  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  The 
news  that  you  may  depend  upon  is,  that  Fort  William  Henry  was  surrendered 
to  the  French,  August  9,  at  seven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  our  men  having  liberty  to 
inarch  out  with  their  arms  and  packs,  and  one  brass  cannon.  That  the  Indians 
stripped  and  killed  some  of  our  men  before  they  left  the  fort,  which  was  the 
next  morning  about  sunrise,  and  followed  them  four  or  five  miles  when  they 
marched,  stripped  them  all,  and  killed  hundreds,  (how  many  not  known,)  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner.  That  'tis  not  known  whether  the  French  design  to 
evacuate  the  fort  or  keep  it  That  General  Johnson's  Indians  say  that  large 
parties  of  the  enemy  have  struck  off  towards  our  frontiers  since  the  surren&r 
of  the  fort  That  on  this  account  two  regiments,  viz.,  Colonel  Williams's 
and  Colonel  Ruggles's,  (one  of  wliich  had  got  to  Kindcrhook,  the  other  had 
passed  this  place,)  are  gone  back  to  guard  the  frontiers  on  Connecticut  River, 
and  three  companies  of  Colonel  Chandler's  regiment  (Worcester  county)are 
gone  to  Stockbridge.  That  there  is  an  innumerable  company  of  men  at  Fort 
Edward,  all  in  a  huddle  and  confusion,  doing  nothing,  and  like  to  be  of  no 
service,  if  the  enemy  are  withdrawn,  which  (to  mc,  at  least)  i»  most  probable. 
That  men  are  still  passing  by  us  towards  the  fort  Some  hundreds,  now  in 
town,  have  sent  back  to  Springfield  to  General  Pcpperell,  (for  he  is  there,) 
to  know  what  to  do ;  whether  go  forward  or  go  back.  —  Current  reports  are, 
that  Generals  Johnson  and  Lyman,  two  days  before  tlie  fort  was  taken,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  begged  leave  to  march  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  but 
could  not  obtain.  That  General  Webb  sent  orders  to  the  commandant  at 
William  Henry  to  deliver  up  the  garrison  three  days  before  he  did,  &c.,  &c., 
&-C.  —  Many  reflections  rise  in  my  mind  which  I  suppress  as  not  worth  send- 
ing to  you.  These  are  dark  times  indeed^  but  I  predict  much  darker.  But 
th^  is  with  God,  and  this  jn  some  measure ,  supports  your  friend  and  ser- 
vant, "" Samuel  Hopkins." 

Sometimes  our  theologian  writes  with  force  on  the  ill-judged 
movements  of  the  troops.  "  As  to  the  army,"  he  says,  in  1756,  **  our 
general  officers  are  very  grand.  The  particular  or  private  baggage 
of  eacli  one  is  at  le^t^i7c  cart  loads.  The  French  will  support  a 
bigger  army,  with  perhaps  one  quarter  of  the  company.  Mighty 
preparations,  but  nothing  done.  Is  not  a  truly  martial  spirit  de- 
parted 1  "  His  words,  considering  that  he  was  a  divine,  often  sound 
like  a  trumpet.  He  strove  to  stir  up  his  countrymen  to  high  eftbrt. 
He  labored  and  suffered  for  us,  and  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil, 
while  we  complain  of  his  unsuccessful  ministry.  His  patriotism 
fitted  him  to  be  a  theologian,  and  his  theology  made  him  a  patriot 
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Sbct.  XII.    INTEREST  IN  THE  ABORIGINAL  TRIBES. 

The  self-denying  pastor  of  Housatonick  not  only  felt  a  deep  con* 
cern  for  the  political  condition  of  his  own  country,  but  also  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians.  We  often  find  him  preaching  to 
the  tribes  of  red  men  collected  at  Stockbridge,  about  an  bourns  ride 
from  his  own  house.  These  Indians  became  so  warmly  attached  to 
him,  that  upon  the  death  of  their  celebrated  missionary,  Rev.  John 
Sergeant,  they  earnestly  desired  Mr.  Hopkins  to  supply  the  vacant 
place.  Had  he  accepted  the  appointment,  he  would  have  received 
from  the  government  a  much  larger  income  than  he  could  ever  ex- 
pect to  receive  at  Great  Harrington.  The  following  is  his  modest 
narrative : 

**  It  was  disagreeable  to  me  to  go  so  far  from  Mr.  Edwards,  as  I  did  when 
I  settled  at  Great  Barrington,  (being  at  least  sixty  miles,)  with  whom  I  had 
studied  so  long,  and  who  was  able  to  assist  me  farther  to  make  advancement 
in  knowledge,  could  I  live  in  his  neighborhood,  so  as  to  be  able  to  visit  him 
oHen,  and  converse  with  him,  &c.  But  I  was  relieved  and  gratified  with  re- 
spect to  this,  in  a  few  years  after  my  settlement,  by  his  removing  from  North- 
ampton and  settling  at  Stockbridge,  within  seven  miles  of  my  house.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant,  who  was  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  when  I  settled  at 
rreat  Barrington,  died  on  the  27th  of  July,  1749.  The  next  year,  the  com- 
missioners in  Boston,  who  had  the  care  oi  the  Indian  mission  at  Stockbridge, 
sent  to  me  their  proposal  and  desire  that  I  would  accept  of  that  mission,  in 
which  invitation  botli  the  white  people  and  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge  ear- 
nestly joined.  And  the  Indians  sent  a  particular  messenger  to  me  to  entreat 
me  to  come  and  be  their  pninister.  My  answer  was,  that  I  would  take  the 
matter  into  serious  consideration.  But  as  I  did  not  think  myself  equal  to  such 
a  situation  and  business,  I  should  hesitate  with  regard  to  accepting  the  offer, 
though  I  should  not  know  of  any  otlier  man  better  qualified  to  take  the  place. 
But  as  I  had  one  in  view  who  was  much  better  qualified,  every  way,  for  such 
a  mission,  if  he  could  be  obtained,  as  I  hoped  he  could,  if  I  otherwise  were 
inclined  to  accept,  I  should  refuse,  in  order  to  introduce  him.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  the  man  whom  I  had  in  view.  He  had  been  dismissed  from  the  church 
in  Northampton  in  the  year  1750.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  commissioners  in 
Boston,  recommending  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  the  most  proper  person 
for  that  mission,  and  mentioned  him  to  the  white  people,  and  to  the  Indians, 
as  the  most  suitable  man  for  tlieir  minister.  Accordingly,  he  was  introduced, 
and  settled  there,  in  August,  1751,  not  quite  eight  years  after  I  was  settled  at 
Great  Barrington."  * 

As  Mr.  Edwards  had  become  very  unpopular  among  the  churches 
at  this  time,  he  did  not  regard  it  probable  that  he  could  obtain  any 
where  a  re-settlement  in  the  ministry.  According  to  Hopkins's  Memoir 
of  him,  <<  beggary,  as  well  as  disgrace,  stared  him  full  in  the  face, 
if  he  persisted  in  his  principles."  It  is  unlikely  that  he  could  have 
elsewhere  found  so  advantageous  a  residence  as  Stockbridge ;  for  here 
he  was  near  to  the  friend  whose  opinions  and  character  he  highly 
valued,  and  their  mutual  fellowship  amid  the  toils  of  the  wilderness 

*  Sketckef,  etc.,  pp.  63,  frk 
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would  discipline  their  hearts  for  the  best  kind  of  theologicul  investi- 
gation. A  picture  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  inoving~ab6ut~ainong^ 
tbe^wigKaaM..of^tockbridge  Plain,  would  be  instructive.  It  is  also 
encouraging  to  remember  that  the  impressions  then  made  by  these 
two  divines  upon  the  Stockbridge  tribes,  are,  perhaps,  now  to  be 
traced  upon  the  descendants  of  these  tribes,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vermillion  River. 

Between  1760  and  1770,  we  find  our  philanthropic  pastor  engaged 
in  a  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Society  for  prop- 
agating the  Gospel ;  and  also  with  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  education  of  Indian  j^outh.  He  entered  into  the  details  of 
the  enterprise,  and  tookT^a  fresh  interest  in  all,  even  the  humblest  indi- 
viduals, who  could  further  it.  He  manifests  much  good  sense  in  his 
letters ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  to  President  Wheelock : 

September  30,  1751.  "Mr.  Hawley,  in  a  letter  to  me  of  the  20th  instant, 
desires  me  to  inform  you  of  the  following  particulars,  which  I  will  give  you  in 
his  own  words :  '  Since  I  wrote  my  letter  to  Mr.  Wheelock,  I  am  itdvised  that 
Mr.  Occom  is  not  quite  so  acceptaole  to  the  Indians  there '  (at  Oneida)  *  as  I 
heard  at  first.  He  tells  them  they  must  not  cut  their  hair,  but  let  it  grow,  as 
the  E!nglish  do ;  that  they  must  not  wear  their  Indian  ornaments,  as  wampum, 
and  the  like,  but  put  them  off,  and  bum  them  in  the  fire ;  that  they  must  not 

feast  at  weddings, at  the  birth  and  baptism  of  their  children,  dLc, 

&c.  These  are  points  that  he  insists  greatly  upon,  which  are  too  unpopular 
for  them.'  —  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this  of  Mr.  Occom,  which,  if  true,  I  think 
sliows  him  greatly  deficient  in  that  prudence  which  is  necessary  for  an  Indian 
missionary,  and  renders  him  unfit  to  go  among  Indians ;  at  least  alone.  We 
shall  be  informed  of  more  particulars  when  Mr.  Hawley  returns,  when  I  hope 
he  will  make  you  a  visit" 


Sect.  XIII.    SERMON  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  is  called  a  metaphysical  preacher. 
In  his  tendencies  he  was  such.  But  he  oflen  resisted  tliosc  tenden- 
cies, and  aimed  to  speak  such  words  as  fitted  his  audience.  Even 
in  his  old  age,  still  more  in  the  meridian  of  his  life,  <<  his  preaching 
hud  much  naivete  when  he  descended  from  his  abstractions.  He 
used  to  speak  without  circumlocution,  and  in  a  plain,  conversational 
way.  Once,  in  preaching  at  Dr.  Patten's,  he  spoke  of  the  "  loaves 
and  fishes  "  as  what  men  were  still  running  afler,  and  his  simple, 
blunt  manner  provoked  a  smile  from  some  of  his  younger  hearers. 
He  saw  it,  and  said,  "  You  may  smile,  but  it's  true."  • 

This  reminiscence  of  Dr.  Chnnning  solves  the  ofl-proposed 
query,  How  could  a  metaphysician  hke  Hopkins  have  engaged  the 
interest  of  the'  Housatonick  and  Mohawk  Indians  1  for  they  heard 
him  gladly.  The  following  sermon  sheds  more  light  than  would 
come  from  a  volume  of  criticism,  on  his  general  principle  of  adapt- 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  of  Rev.  VVilliam  E.  Cbannin^,  D.  D. 
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ing  himself  to  his  hearers.  What  if  his  philosophical  speculations 
raised  him  often  above  his  auditory?  This  is  a  fault  of  human 
nature.  The  habits  of  the  philosopher  thwart  sometimes  the  inten- 
tions of  the  minister.  Perhaps  this  sermon  is  the  only  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  Indians  which  has  ever  been  printed.  And  it 
is  singular,  that  such  a  sennon  should  have  come  from  one  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,*  that  "  his  love  of  metaphysics  carries  him  out  of 
reaTIife?'  Tliere  is  not  in  the  records  of  our  literature  a  morelriier- 
esting  old  manuscript  than  has  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
Hopkins,  indorsed  with  these  significant  words:  *' N.  B. — These 
sermons  were  preached  to  the  Indians  the  next  Sabbath  after  Mr. 
Edwards  left  them  to  take  the  Presidency  of  Nassau  Ilall,  January 
21,  1758."!  —  They  are  necessarily  brief,  for  each  sentence  was  first 
spoken  in  the  English  language  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  then  in  the  In- 
dian by  an  interpreter.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  preacher,  as 
was  his  wont,  introduced  extemporaneous  remarks  at  the  close  of  the 
written  paragraphs.  But  let  us  not  detain  the  reader  from  one,  as  a 
S])ecimen,  of  these  Indian  discourses. 

Text.  —  Luke  viii.  4-15.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower.  Our  Saviour  in 
this  discourse,  compares  the  hearers  of  the  word  to  four  sorts  of  ground,  that 
the  seed  which  men  sow  falls  on. 

One  sort  of  hearers  he  compares  to  the  highway  —  the  hard  path.  The 
seed  that  falls  on  the  hard,  trodden  path  makes  no  impression  on  the  ground, 
but  lies  on  the  top,  bare  and  uncovered ;  and  then  the  birds  come  and  pick  it 
ap,  and  so  it  is  lost  So  some  that  hear  the  word,  don't  mind  it  much.  It 
does  not  lay  hold  of  their  hearts  and  make  them  concerned  about  their  souls. 
Their  hearts  are  as  hard  as  the  hard  path ;  and  so  the  word  is  all  lost,  and 
doe8~them  no  good.  As  the  birds  eat  the  seed  that  falls  on  the  path,  so  the 
devil  steals  the  word  out  of  the  mind  of  such,  that  he  may  destroy  their 
souls. 

Another  sort  of  hearers  Christ  compares  to  a  rock  that  lies  just  under 
ground,  and  has  a  little  thin  dirt  on  it  The  seed  that  is  sown  on  such  a 
rock  will  fall  into  the  dirt  that  is  on  it,  and  be  covered ;  and  because  it  has 
a  thin  covering,  it  will  sprout  and  come  up  quick ;  but  because  there  is  not 
dirt  enough  for  the  roots  to  grow  in,  when  the  sun  shines  hot  upon  it,  it 
withers  away  and  dies.  So,  many  thatxhear  the  word  think  a  great  deal 
about  it  They  believe  it,  and  are  affected  witli  it,  at  first  They  love  to 
hear  the  word,  and  are  concerned  about  their  souls,  for  a  while,  and  they 
intend  always  to  be  good,  and  so  go  to  heaven ;  but  yet  their  hearts  are  not 
really  good.  They  are  not  truly  bom  again,  so  as  to  have  new  hearts  ;  and 
therefore,  when  they  are  tempted  to  sin,  they  turn  from  all  the  good  they  had, 
and  fall  into  sin.  All  their  goodness  withers  away,  and  they  are  oilen  worse 
than  they  were  before. 

Another  sort  of  hearers  of  the  word  Christ  compares  to  ground  full  of 
thorns.  The  bushes  are  cut  off  and  the  ground  ploughed  a  little,  butll^is 
all  full  of  the  roots  of  tiioms  that  are  not  killed.  When  the  seed  sprouts  and 
CTows,  the  thorns  grow  too,  and  outgrow  the  wheat,  and  shade  it,  and  kill  it 
§0,  many  that  hear  the  word  mind  it  some,  and  seem  as  if  they  intended  to 
become  good;  but  presently  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  their  lusts  and 
pleasures,  root  all  good  thoughts  out  of  their  hearts,  and  they  become  as  bad 
as  ever. 

*  By  Dr.  Asbbel  Green,  in  his  Mein<Mr,  p.  240. 
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Another  sort  of  hearers  Christ  compares  tQ_.gQod,  ground  —  good  strong 
land,  wluch  is  well  fitted  for  seed.  The  seed  fj^Ils  into  this,  comes  np,  and 
grows,  andT  brings  forth  good  fruit.  So  some  that  hear  the  word  rec6t^e~tt 
into  good  hearts^  They  love  the  word  and  obey  it  heartily,  and  when  they 
die,  Siey  go  to  heaven. 

Now,  which  of  these  sorts  of  hearers  are  you  ?  What  effect  do  the  words 
ofChrist  have  on  your  heart?  You  all  hear  the  word;  Christ  sends  his 
ifiinistere  to  sow  the  word  among  you.  A^-^  nnt  Bnnnfi  f>f  ynn  likfi  th^  nftt;h? 
Yon  don't  mind  or  care  any  thing  about  what  you  hear.  Do  you  not  forget 
what  you  hear  at  meeting  before  you  get  home,  and  never  think  any  thing 
more  about  it  ?  The  word  never  comes  to  your  heart  so  as  to  make  you  con- 
cerned about  your  souls.  Other  things  come  to  your  heart  You  are  greatly 
concerned  about  them  and  affected  with  them ;  but  you  don't  care  about 
what  Christ  says  to  you.  Don't  some  of  you  mind  the  devil  more  than  you 
do  Christ,  and  suffer  him  to  take  away  Christ's  words  out  of  your  heart  ? 

Are  not  some  of  you  like  the  stony  ground?  You  have  been  affected 
with  the  word,  it  may  Jbe.  The  word  once  seemed  to  come  to  youf  hesxt, 
and  you  reformed  your  wicked  practices,  and  prayed  to  God.  You  was  con- 
cerned about  your  souls,  and  wanted  to  get  an  interest  in  Christ  You  loved 
to  hear  the  word,  and  had  great  hopes  you  was  good  and  should  be  saved. 
But  have  you  not  fallen  away,  and  forsaken  Christ  and  religiop  ?  Have  you 
Dot  been  like  the  wheat  that  comes  up  on  a  rock  P  At  first  you  seemed  to 
grow  and  flourish,  as  if  you  would  bring  forth  a  good  crop ;  but  have  you 
not  since  hearkened  to  temptations,  and  rorsaken  the  ways  ofChrist  ?  Is  not 
all  your  religion  withered  and  dried  up  ?  If  it  is  so,  the  word  of  Christ  never 
had  root  in  your  hearts.  Your  hearts  are  like  the  bard  rock,  where  the  seed 
cannot  take  root  and  grow.  This  stony  heart  must  be  broken  and  taken 
away,  and  a  new,  sofl  heart  given  you,  or  you  cannot  be  saved. 

Axe  not  some  of  you  like  the  ground  full  of  thorns  ?  The  word  has  been 
sown  upon  your  hearts,  and  seemed  to  take  some  root  You  reformed  thUny 
tMngs,  and  said  you  would  be  good,  you  would  love  and  serve  Christ  \  but 
have  you  not  altered  yourmind  and  changed^our  course  since  ?  Have  not  your 
lusts  and  the  wickedness  of  your  heart  turned  you  away  from  Christ?  Don't 
youcafeifiore  about  the  things  of  the  world,  now,  than  about  Christ  ?  Is  not 
the  word  become  unfruitful  by  your  worldly  cares  and  lusts  ?  The  good  seed 
cannot  grow  in  such  hearts,  that  mind  the  world  more  than  Christ  Your 
wicked  hearts  must  be  changed,  and  the  bad  things  must  be  torn  out  of  them, 
as  the  roots  of  thorns  are  torn  out  of  the  ground,  or  tlie  word  will  do 
you  no  good. 

A£6jiQyj>f  your_heartsJike  the  good  ground?  Has  the  word  fallen  into 
your  hearts,  and  do  you  keep  it  there  ?  Do  your  hearts  love  Christ  and  his 
ways  ?  Do  you  love  to  hear  of  Christ,  and  do  what  he  bids  you  ?  And  do  you 
bring  forth  good  fruit  by  obeying  Christ  ?  You  ought  seriously  to  inquire 
how  it  is  with  you  in  these  respects. 

Christ  has  been  sowing  the  seed  of  his  word  among  you.  Mr.  Edwards 
has  been  here  a  good  while,  sowing  the  word  among  you.  He  has  sowed  a 
great  deal  of  good  seed  among  you,  and  has  watered  it  with  his  prayers  and 
counsels,  and  tried  to  make  it  grow.  But  now  he  has  done  sowing  the  good 
seed  auiong  you,  and  is  gone  ;  and  now  you  ought  to  sit  down  and  consider 
what  is  become  of  the  good  seed  that  is  sown.  If  your  hearts  are  not  bad, 
if  they  are  like  the  good  ground,  the  word  he  has  sown  among  you  will  do 
you  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  bring  forth  much  fruit ;  but  if  your  hearts  are 
bad,  the  good  seed  will  all  be  lost;  there  will  be  no  good  fruit,  but  'tis  to 
be.  feared  you  will  go  to  hell,  after  all. 

It  may  be  you  have  been  a  little  affected  with  the  word  sometimes,  but 
then  it  has  vanished  away  and  come  to  nothing.  And  have  not  some  of  you 
grown  worse  and  worse  while  the  word  has  been  sown  among  you,  rather 
than  better  ?  Are  you  not  werse  than  you  would  have  been,  if  you  had  never 
heard  the  word  ?    Many  times  this  is  the  case.    If  you  cut  trees  off  of  land, 
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and  do  not  plough  it  and  kill  the  roots,  it  grows  worse  than  it  was  before,  in  a 
few  years,  and  often  gets  full  of  briers  and  thorns.  So  it  may  be  with  some  of 
you.  You  are  worse  than  those  that  never  heard  the  word.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  seed  sown,  but  in  your  hearts. 

All  good  folks  in  the  country  are  looking  on  yon,  and  inquiring  about  you, 
whether  the  word  sown  among  you  is  truitful.  They  will  inquire  of  Mr. 
Edwards  whether  you  have  received  the  word  into  your  hearts,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  in  your  lives.  The  good  angels,  that  come  down  from  heaven  to 
earth,  are  looking  on  you,  to  see  what  effect  the  word  has  upon  you ;  and 
news  is  carried  to  heaven  about  you,  and  it  is  there  known  whether  the  word 
sown  brings  forth  good  fruit  Christ  is  every  day  looking  upon  you,  to  see 
what  effect  his  word  has  among  you.  Surely,  then,  it  becomes  you  to 
inquire  and  see  how  this  matter  is.  How  must  we  answer  this  question  ? 
Does  the  word  sown  at  Stockb  ridge  grow  andflourjsh,  or  is  it  all  lost  ?  Must 
it  hot  ^e^said  there  are  a  great  many  who  receive  the  worcT  no  "belter  than 
the  highway  does  the  seed,  where  it  makes  no  impression  at  all  ?  —  that 
many  that  made  a  hopeful  appearance,  and  promised  to  be  good,  are  fallen 
away  and  come  to  nothing?  1  hope  it  can  be  said  there  is  some  good  fruit; 
but  who  o/jfou  are  fruitful*  .JO  as  to  be  an  honor  to  Christ  and  a  credit 
to  religion? 

And  now  let  me  entreat  you  to  hear  the  word  and  receive  it  into  vour 
hearts.  He  that  has  been  sowing  the  word  among  you  is  gone,  but  we  hope 
Christ  will  send  another  still  to  sow  good  seed  among  you.  You  ouffht  to 
pray  earnestly  every  day  for  this.  But  how  will  you  pray  heartily  for  this,  if 
[you  are  not  willing]  to  receive  the  word  ?  You  ought  to  be  concerned, 
therefore,  to  get  good  hearts.  Though  you  have  never  so  good  a  minister, 
if  you  have  no  heart  to  receive  and  ooey  the  word,  he  will  do  you  no  good. 
Yea,  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  you  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  than  to  hear 
and  refuse  to  mind  what  he  says  to  you.  So  St  Peter  says,  (2  Pet  ii.  21,J 
Christ  will  be  exceeding  angry  with  you,  and  cast  you  into  hell,  if  you  will 
not  mind  what  he  says;  and  you  will  be  more  tormented  than  those  that 
never  heard  his  gospel.  The  devil  is  trying  to  catch  the  word  away,  and 
hindering  its  laying  hold  of  your  hearts  ;  and  if  you  hearken  to  him  once,  he 
will  have  more  power  against  you. 

Sowing  time  will  be  over  by  and  by ;  and  tliey  that  bear  good  fruit,  Christ 
mtTI  take  to  heaven,  but  the  unfruitful  he  will  burn  in  hell,  as  men  bum 
briers  and  thorns.  O,  then,  root  every  wicked  thing  out  of  your  hearts. 
Cross  and  kill  every  lust  Pray  earnestly  to  God,  that  he  would  make  your 
hearts  sofl  and  good.  God  only  can  change  the  hearts  of  men,  and  make 
them  good,  and  fit,  like  the  ^ood  ground,  for  seed.  If  he  does  not  change 
them,  they  will  bring  forth  briers  and  thorns.  Cry  earnestly  to  God,  then,  for 
this  mercy,  as  David  did:  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me." 

Observation  1.  Men  may  hear  the  word,  may  have  it  sown  among  them  a 
great  while,  and  yet  get  no  ffood  by  it  The  devil  and  their  own  wicked 
hearts  may  join  to  reject  it  all.  Their  hearts  do  not  grow  sofler  and  better, 
but  harder  and  more  wicked,  under  the  word.  How  smi  is  the  case  of  such  ! 
They  will  be  cast  into  a  fire  that  never  can  be  put  out,  and  tormented  by 
devils  forever  and  ever.  The  devil  will  laugh  at  them,  in  hell,  for  being  so 
foolish  as  not  to  mind  what  Christ  said  to  them,  and  they  will  be  angiy  at 
themselves  and  curse  themselves  for  their  own  folly. 

[Obs.]  2.  MftOy  niay  do  a  great  deal  in  religion,  and  come  to  no  good  at 
last,  but  fall  away  when  they  are  tempted,  ^c. 

[Obs.]  3.  The  best  way  to  know  whether  the  word  does  good,  is  to  see 
what  fruit  is  brought  forth. 

[Obs.]  4.  They  who  fall  away  when  temptations  come  have  reason  to 
think  they  have  no  goodness.  When  they  have  no  temptations,  they  will  be 
very  good,  and  resolve  always  to  be  so ;  but  every  time  they  come  into  tempta- 
tion, they  fall  away.    This  is  because  goodness  baa  no  tool  in  their  heilts. 
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Men  that  have  good  hearts  can  resist  temptation,  and  they  [will  remain  good 
in  spite  of  temptation] ;  bat  when  the  heart  is  not  right,  men  will  lose  all 
their  goodness  m  the  time  of  temptation. 

[Obs.]  5.  Theivord  of  Christ  and  they  that  sow  the  word,  are  npt  tojblame 
that  men  are  not  good^  and  do,  not  bring  forth  fruit  They  sow  good  seed,^ 
and  it  does  not  prosper  because  the  Iieart  is  not  gQod.  If  men  sow  good  seed 
on  bad  ground,  it  will  not  grow,  though  they  sow  it  never  so  well,  and  never 
so  often.  So  it  is  with  those  that  sow  Christ's  word.  If  it  is  sown  in  bad 
hearts,  it  will  not  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit ;  but  wickedness  will  grow  up 
and  choke  the  word  of  Christ 

[Obs.]  6.  They  that  hear  the  word  are  in  great  danger  of  going  to  helL 
Most  that  hear  the  word  live  wickedly,  and  go  to  hell.  You  have  all  need^to 
be  afraid  of  this.  Vou  had  need  to  be  concerned  to  have  your  hearts  made 
TOtl  and  [mellow]  ,♦  that  the  word  may  take  root  there,  and  bear  fruit  to 
eternal  life. 

Sect.  XIV.    SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  wliile  his  parishioners  at  Housatonick 
remained  poor,  and  ignorant,  and  fearful  of  savage  invaders,  their 
pastor  was  deprived  of  all  congenial  society.  He  was  regular  in 
meeting  the  clergy  at  YcAe  College  commencement.  Sometimes  he 
attended  the  election  at  Boston,  where  he  had  several  wealthy  friends. 
Often  we  find  David  Brainerd  coming  to  see  him  ;  sleeping  with 
him,  preaching  for  him,  etc.  Often  we  find  Hopkins  at  his  uncle's 
parsonage  in  West  Springfield.  Still  oftener  we  read,  in  his  Jour- 
nal, such  notices  as  the  following: 

"  Northampton,  July  23, 1743.  Am  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  his 
family.  Made  Miss  Jerusha  a  present  of  a  Bible.  Mr.  Edwards  is  desirous 
that  I  would  preach  for  him  part  of  the  day  to-morrow,  but  I  cannot  be  willing. 

"Sunday,  July  24,  1743.  Heard  Mr.  Edwards  preach  all  day.  I  have 
been  very  dull  and  senseless  ;  much  discouraged  about  preachinsr.  Hearing 
Mr.  Edwards  makes  me  ashamed  of  myself.  —  Brookfield,  Thurs&y,  May  24, 
1744.  Set  out  to-day  fVom  Northampton  for  Boston,  in  company  with  Madam 
Edwards  and  her  daughter,  who  rides  behind  me  [on  horseback].  We  lodge 
at  Colonel  Dwight*s,  at  Brookfield  ; "  [afterwards  the  well-known  General  D., 
of  Great  Barrington.] 

After  Mr.  Edwards  had  removed  to  Stockbridge,  and  was  >vithin 
about  one  hour's  ride  from  Mr.  Hopkins,  we  read,  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  Journal,  Such  notices  as  these : 

"  Bethlem,  October  13,  1754.  Mr.  Edwards  not  being  able  to  travel,  I 
am  yet  with  him  at  Mr.  Bellamy's.  —  Friday,  October  18.  Having  done  my 
business  at  Waterbury,  and  Mr.  Edwards  continuinjj  to  have  a  severe  fit  every 
day,  I  left  Mr.  Edwards  at  Waterbury,  and  set  out  homewards  to-day.  Lodge 
at  Mr.  Bellamy's.  —  Thursday,  August  28.  This  day  being  attended  as  a  public 
Fast,  Mr.  Bellamy  preached  for  me  all  day.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  better 
preacher  in  America,  on  all  accounts.  —  August  30.  Rode  with  Mr.  Bellamy 
yesterday  to  Stockbridge.  —  February  12,  1755.  Mr.  Bellamy  came  to  my 
house  last  Tuesday,  wi3i  whom  I  went  to  Stockbridge,  and  staid  there  two 

*  Some  of  the  words  enclosed  in  brackets,  throughoul  this  discourse,  were  left  by  Dr. 
Hopkins  in  cipher.  They  are  here  inserted,  after  a  carcftil  comparison  of  his  short 
band  with  the  context,  and  with  his  own  glossary. 
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nights  and  one  day  to  hear  Mr.  Edwards  read  a  treatise  upon  the  Last  End 
of  God  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,  Returned  home  to-day.  Mr.  Bellamy 
came  with  me,  &,c, 

"  March  9.  Went  to  Stockbridge  to-day  to  borrow  some  books,  and  re- 
turned. 

**  September  2,  1750.  Rode  to  Stockbridge  to-day  on  an  important  secret 
errand,  and  returned.  —  September  3.  Mr.  Edwards  and  Madam,  and  their 
son  Timothy,  at  my  house  to-day." ' 

These  and  similar  records  have  a  theological  value.  Many  of 
them  show  that,  in  regard  to  their  professional  literature,  Hopkins, 
Bellamy,  and  Edwards  "  had  all  things  common  ;  "  and  each  was  in 
the  habit  of  loaning  to  the  others  all  the  books,  pamphlets,  theologi- 
cal epistles,  which  they  desired  to  borrow ;  that  they  were  also  in 
the  liabit  of  submitting  to  each  other^s  criticism  the  manuscripts 
which  they  intended  to  publish. 

"  In  one  instance,"  says  Dr.  Patten,  "  from  some  inconvenience  in  consult- 
ing Mr.  H.,  he  [Mr.  Edwards]  published  a  work  without  his  [Hopkins's]  pre- 
vious inspection.  After  it  was  in  print,  he  inquired  of  Mr.  H.  if  he  saw  m  it 
any  thing  objectionable.  Mr.  H.  replied  by  asking  him  if  he  had  considered 
such  a  particular  proposition  in  tlie  work.  Mr.  E.  answered  that  he  had  not ; 
that  it  was  a  current  expression  among  divines.  Wherein  was  it  not  correct  ? 
Mr.  H.  pointed  out  an  objection,  which  Mr.  Edwards  immediately  perceived 
and  acknowledged,  and  remarked,  *  I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  see  the  manu- 
script; but  this  I  promise,  that  I  will  never  publish  another  book  without 
showing  the  manuscript  to  you,  if  you  are  in  life.' 

"  Long  after  this.  Dr.  Hopkins  observed  to  the  writer,  that  the  very  few 
errors  of  Mr.  Edwards's  writings  were  owing  to  the  "  fact  that  "  some  things 
were  taken  for  granted  as  true,  because  they  had  appeared  in  the  earlier  writ- 
ings of  divines,  and  in  creeds.  They  were  admitted  as  first  principles,  which, 
as  to  correctness,  required  no  examination."  • 

Before  Dr.  Bellamy  published  his  "  True  Religion  Delineated,"  Dr.  Patten 
sajrs  that  Bellamy  "  requested  Mr.  Hopkins  to  make  him  a  visit  of  two  or  three 
days,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  manuscript,  and  make  his  remarks  upon  it. 
Wnen  Dr.  B.  had  proceeded  somo-  way  in  reading?,  Mr.  H.  said,  *Stop.' 
*  Why,'  said  Dr.  B.,  *  what  is  there  here  ? '  *  I  would  not,  for  five  hundred 
dollars,'  replied  Mr.  H.,  *  publish  that  sentence,  with  the  sanction  of  my  name 
to  it.'  '  But  it  is  a  quotation  from  Edwards,'  said  Dr.  B.  *  I  know  it,  but  it  is 
wrong.'  '  We  are  brought  to  a  strange  pass,  indeed,  if  we  cannot  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  Edwards ! '  The  quotation  referred  to  self-love.  It  had  beeiT 
the  opinion  of  divines,  that  the  self-love  of  the  natural  man  is  sinful  only  in 
its  excess ;  that  in  regeneration  it  is  brought  down  to  its  proper  level  in  prin- 
ciple ;  like  a  fire,  which,  unrestrained,  spreads  over  the  house,  but  is  useful 
when  reduced  to  bum  on  the  hearth.  This  opinion,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  without  examination,  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Edwards.  The  criticism 
of  Mr.  H.  was,  that  in  the  exercises  of  one  who  is  not  sanctified,  there  is  noth- 
ing^holy ;  that  holiness  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  exercise,  and  not  on  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  that  the  love  of  the  sinner  for  himselflias 
nothing  of  that  love  which  the  law  requires,  more  than  his  love  for  God  or  his 
neighlK>r ;  as  his  love  for  Grod  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  loving  him  with  all 
his  heart,  and  as  his  love  for  his  neighbor  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  loving 
his  neighbor  as  himself,  so  his  love  for  himself  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
loving  himself  as  he  does  his  neighbor ;  that  in  regeneration  he  has  but  one 
love,  which  is  new  in  each  of  these  relations.    Dr.  B.  admitted  the  justice  of 

*  Reminiscences,  pp.  41,  42. 
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the  eriticiBm,  and  corrected  that  part  of  his  work.  And  during  the  examina- 
tioii,  both  entirely  concurred  in  approving  of  that  which  was  published.  This 
distinction  of  the  new  love  which  one  is  brought  to  exercise  for  himself  in 
regeneration,  Mr.  H.  considered  as  having  occurred  to  him  without  meeting 
with  it  in  any  commentator,  and  as  more  original  in  tKis  sense  than  any  other 
doctrine  in  lus  system.*^  * 

As  Bellamy  confided  in  the  criticisms^of  Hopkins,  so  did  Hopkius 
confide  in  the  cnticisnos  of  Bellamy ;  and  writes  to  him  very  fre- 
quently in  a  style  likelhe  following':  "July  9,  1756.  The  enclosed 
letters  to  Dr.  Mayhew  lay  themselves  at  your  feet  and  wait  your 
sanction.  Please  to  say  whether  either  of  them  shall  be  sent.  If 
one,  which  ?  And  with  what  corrections  and  emendations  ?  Please 
to  give  the  sanction,  tt  eris  nUhi  magnus  Apollo^  More  than  once 
he  sends  his  manuscripts  to  Bellamy  with  such  deferential  words  as, 
"From  your  sentence  there  will  be  no  appeal."  Beautiful,  indeed, 
was  this  jnutual  confidence  of  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  Hopkins  in 
each  other. 

Mr.  Edwards  Hved  nearly  seven  years  within  seven  milea  from  his 
beloved  pupil.  When  he  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Hopkins  was  the  leading  member  of  the  coun- 
cil which  advised  him  to  accept  the  invitation.  It  has  often  been 
said,  that  if  Hopkins  had  expressed  a  different  opinion,  that  invitation 
would  have  been  rejected.  With  his  usual  disinterestedness,  he 
parted  with  his  revered  teacher. 

"  Wi;en  the  council,"  he  says,  "  published  their  judgment  and  advice  to  Mr. 
Ildwards  and  his  people,  he  appeared  uncommonly  moved  and  affected  with 
it,  and  fell  into  tears  on  the  occasion,  which  was  very  unusual  for  him  in  the 
presence  of  others,  and  soon  after  said  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  given  their 
advice,  that  it  was  matter  of  wonder  to  him  that  they  could,  so  easily  as 
they  appeared  to  do,  get  over  the  objections  he  had  made  against  his  removal 
to  be  the  head  of  a  college,  which  appeared  great  and  weighty  to  him.  But 
as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  directed  by  their  advice,  he  should  now  en- 
deavor cheerfully  to  undertake  it,  believing  he  was  in  the  way  of  his  duty."  f 

Jnjess_.than  three  months  after  this  result  of  the  council,  Edwards 
was  in  his  grave.  The  death  of  so  dear  a  friend  had  a  depressing 
influence  upon  Hopkins,  whose  temper  was  too  despondent.  He 
became  more  and  more  distressed  with  the  fear,  that  he  had  sinned 
in  advising  the  removal  to  Princeton.  Its  calamitous  issue  was  un- 
wisely interpreted  into  a  sign  of  its  original  wrongfulness. 


Sect.    XV.    STUDIOUS    LIFE   AT   GREAT  BARRINGTON. 

Having  a  giant  frame,  he  could  endure  a  great  amount  of  severe 
mental  application.  His  plain  diet  and  his  rural  abode  aided  him  in 
his  intellectual  processes.     True,  the  fever  and  ague  and  other  dis- 

*  Reminiscences,  pp.  49,  50. 

t  Hopkins's  Memoir  of  Edwards,  Edinburgh  edition,  p.  94. 
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eases  of  the  wilderness  shattered  his  system,  as  also  that  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards ;  but  he  retained  vigor  enough  to  rise  above  his 
maladies,  and  says,  in  his  seventy-fiflh  year: 

"  My  bodily  constitution,  I  believe,  has  been  much  better  than  most  of  those 
who  live  a  sedentary  life.  In  the  fonoer  part  of  my  life,  indeed,  from  the 
twenty-first  to  the  thirty-fiflh  or  fortieth  year  of  my  age,  my  constitution  was 
rather  slender  and  infirm,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  my  attending  to  business 
and  my  study,  as  much  or  more  than  is  common  among  ministers.  Since  that 
time  of  life,  my  constitution  has  been  better,  and  I  have  enjoyed  generally  a 
good  state  of  bodily  health,  and  have  been  able  to  study  fourteen  and  fre- 
/  I  quently  eighteen  hours  in  a  day,  generally  rising  at  four  o  clock  in  the  mom- 
^  *  ing,  or  between  four  and  five,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  I  have  had 
several  fits  of  sickness,  in  which  I  have  been  brought  very  low,  and  have  been 
thought  by  my  friends  to  be  near  death ;  but  these  ill  turns  have  not  broken 
my  constitution,  but  have  appeared  to  be  the  means  of  my  better  health,  as 
this  has  generally  been  the  consequence ;  and  I  now  enjoy  more  bodily  ease, 
health,  and  strength  than  is  common  to  men  of  my  age."  * 

Dr.  Patten  says,  that  "probably,  with  his  portion  of  the  patri- 
monial estate,"  he  obtained  "  a  decent  but  commodious  dwelling- 
house,  and  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land,  [about  a  mile  from  his  meet- 
ing-house.] The  land  he  brought  under  the  best  cultivation,  and  as 
the  soil  was  good,  it  was  very  luxuriant  in  its  productions.  He 
cultivated  trees,  especially  apples,  which  he  grafted  with  a  great 
variety  of  the  best  of  this  species  of  fruit."  Dr.  Patten  adds,  that 
these  "  labors  and  cares  engrossed  much  of  his  attention,  and  inter- 
fered with  his  studies  and  ministerial  duties."  f  That  there  may 
have  been  a  few  instances  of  such  interference,  is  possible.  There 
are  many  testimonies  and  incidents,  however,  which  prove  that  he 
usually  labored  on  his  farm  less  than  his  health  required ;  and  that 
his  literary  progress  was  aided,  rather  than  impeded,  by  his  muscu- 
lar exercise.  Indeed,  a  subsequent  remark  of  Dr.  Patten  affords 
physiological  evidence  that  this  very  period  of  Hopkins^s  life  was 
marked  by  his  sedentary  habits,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  longer 
out  of  doors,  so  as  to  have  required  more  generous  repasts.  He 
was,  says  Dr.  Patten,  "  very  temperate  in  his  diet,  breakfasting  and 
supping  on  bread  and  milk,  from  a  bowl  containing  about  three  gills, 
never  varying  from  that  quantity,  whether  his  appetite  required  more 
or  not  so  much.  He  thought  that  this  regularity  of  eating  tended  to 
render  his  appetite  uniform,  and  to  confirm  his  health."  J  The 
Journal  and  correspondence  of  Mr.  Hopkins  show  him  to  have  been 
far  more  deeply  interested  in  |K)litics  than  in  his  farm.  Indeed, 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  his  even  alluding  to  his  pecuniary 
affairs ;  and  these  few  are  exceptions,  which  prove  that  his  rule  was, 
to  look  aboye^  the  earth.     The  following  is  one  allusion  : 

"  Friday,  January  20,  1744.    Have  spent  this  week  but  poorly  hitherto. 
Have  been  making  a  clock-reel,  which  seems  not  to  be  my  business.    I  can- 

*  Skelcbes,  etc.,  p.  84.  t  Remioiscences,  pp.  30,  31,  33.  X  lb.  p.  33. 
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not  live  to  any  profit,  unless  I  live  free  from  the  world.  I  design  never 
to  undertake  such  a  piece  of  business  again,  under  the  circumstances  I  am 
now  in." 

The  uniform  testimony  of  his  survivors,  who  once  knew  him,  is, 
that  during  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  his  life,  he  did  not,  from 
January  to  December,  take  so  muclr  as  an  hour's  exercise,  except 
on  pajochial  business,  or  in  journeying ;  and  that  his  confirmed  habits 
were  those  of  a  reader  and  writer.  From  these  later  usages,  we 
may  infer  his  earlier ;  and  may  presume  that  he  w»"l^  have  Hti^Hied 
more  effectively  at  Great  BarringtoBf.  if  he  had  spent  »ore-time 
thanlie  did  spend  among  his  apple-trees.  Nothing  would  have 
iK>oner  cured  him  from  complaining  of  his  discourses  as  <*  sense- 
lessi^thafiflie  performance  of  a  daily  work  on  his  "thirty  or^rty 
acres." 

The  common  impression  is,  that  the  studies  of  Hopkins  were 
chieflj  gietaphysic^aL  What  if  they  were  ?  They  were  j^pt  entirejy 
so.  He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  commentaries,  particularly  of  Poole's 
Synopsis.  He  read  through  the  whole  of  Poole's  five  folios  in  Latin. 
He  commented  three  several  times  on  ewery  chapter  of  the  Bible 
in  his  expository  discourses ;  and  this  extensive  exposition  required 
of  him,  what  he  pursued,  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  critics.  He  had 
not  been  ordained  much  more  than  two  years,  before  he,  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Sheffield,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sergeant,  of  Stockbridge, 
formed  a  plan  for  each  to  study  and  comment  upon  the  Epistle  to 
the  Gralatians,  and  to  present  his  Commentary  to  the  other  two  for 
criticism.  Mr.  Hopkins's  Exposition  is  still  preserved,  with  Mr. 
Sergeant's  Review  of  it.  Among  the  authors  which  are  most  famil- 
iarly Qientioned  by  him,  are  Calvin  and  Van  Mastricht,  (both  of 
whom  he  studied  in  their  original  Latin,)  Saurin,  Owen,  Manton, 
Goodwin,  Bates,  Baxter,  Charnock,  Prideaux,  Sharp,  Matthew 
Henry^  John  LockCj^Whitliy,  Dr.  S.  Clark,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Mos- 
heim,  Doddridge,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  inaccu- 
rate, than  to  affirm  that  he  restricted  himself  to  metaphysics.  Few, 
if  any,  clergymen  of  his  day  were  so  conversant  with  the  various 
criticisms  upon  the  sacred  text.  Upon  that  text  he  aimed  to  form 
his  theological  system.  He  once  remarked  to  Dr.  Tenney,*  "  that 
there  was  not  a  passage  in  all  the  Scriptures  which  had  not  been 
the  subject  of  his  particular  meditation  ;  nor  one,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  had  not  endeavored,  by  his  own  reflections  and  the  aid  of 
commentators,  to  understand." 

*  See  Ferguson's  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  p.  146. 
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Sect.  XVI.    DOMESTIC  LIFE  AND  FAMILY  AT  GREAT  BARRINGTON. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  his  ordination,  Hopkins  began  to   be 
severely  ICfRicted.     He  writes : 

"  Waterbury,  December  5,  1744.  Received  news  this  morning  that  my 
mother  layat  the_point  of  death  yesterday  morning.  Set  out  towards  noon, 
"-ftiwhgot  to  Waterbmy  about  bed-time,  where  I  received  the  sorrowful  news  of 
my  mother's  death.  Came  to  my  father's  house ;  —  find  it  in  mournful  cir- 
cumstances ;  —  no  mother  to  welcome  me  home,  as  she  was  wont  to  do.  —  De- 
cember 5.  This  day  my  dear  mother  departed  this  life,  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  by  whose  death  God  has  touched  me  in  the  most  tender  place. 
She  was,  in  many  respects,  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  any  otlier  relation, 
and  was  one  that  had  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  love  for  me,  which  she 
abundantly  expressed  by  words  and  actions.  My  natural  affection  now  shows 
itself;  and  though  I  am  sensible  of  no  murmurings,  yet  I  can't  but  mourn. 
Some  time  ago,  I  was  especially  concerned  for  my  moftier,  and  my  thoughts 
ran  particularly  upon  her,  which  was  the  occasion  of  my  writing  the  following 
letter  to  her,  which  she  received  about  three  weeks  before  her  death : 

"  *Kind  Mother: I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  and 

thankfulness  for  all  your  care  for  and  kindness  to  me,  which  is  very  great, 
which  I  hope  I  am  in  some  measure  sensible  of,  and  never  shall  forget  it ;  yet 
I  know  I  am  in  a  great  degree  unthankful,  and  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
my  misimprovement  of  what  I  have  received  of  my  parents.  I  desire  to  see 
the  hand  of  God  in  it,  and  hope  that  it  is  both  for  your  advantage  and  mine, 
that  your  hearts  have  been  thus  opened  to  me,  and  that  God  will  reward  you 
for  your  trouble  and  expense  of  temporal  or  carnal  things,  by  bestowing  upon 
you  spiritual  and  saving  blessings,  which  are  infinitely  better ;  and  that  your 
end  in  it,  so  far  as  it  has  been  good,  will  be  answered  by  my  being  naade  a 
great  blessing  in  my  station  and  calling,  for  which  I  desire  the  continuance 
of  your  prayers.  —  I  am  engaged  in  a  difficult  work,  and  how  difficult  it  is  you 
never  will  know,  because  it  can  be  known  only  by  experience.  My  business 
is  with  the  souls  of  men,  and  therefore  I  am  called  to  unwearied  diligence, 
and  my  time  seems  more  precious  than  theirs  who  labor  for  this  world's  goods. 
—  I  wish  I  might  say  something,  before  I  end  tliis  letter,  that  might  tend  to 
your  spiritual  edification.  O,  think  of  eternity.  It  is  just  at  hand.  We  shall 
shortly  be  in  it.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  parting  with  you  forever;  but  it 
must  be,  unless  we  are  both  truly  religious.     The  things  of  religion  are  as 


real  and  certain  as  they  weroTTwo  or  three  years  ago,  though,  alas !  the  land 
is  asleep.    I  am,  dear  mother,  your  obliged,  dutiful  son,     Sam'l  Hopkins. 

"  *  Sheffield,  October  22,  1744.' 

"  Metliinks  tlic  hand  of  God  is  to  be  seen  in  this  thing,  in  that  I  should  send 
her  a  letter  at  tliis  time,  though  I  never  sent  one  particularly  to  her  before.  1 
desire  to  be  thankful  that  I  was  then  led  to  express  my  thankfulness  to  her, 
seeing  I  had  no  opportunity  to  do  it  face  to  face. 

"  December  6.  Attended  the  funeral  of  my  deceased  mother.  Doubtless  we 
had  many  to  mourn  with  us.  O  that  I  might  mourn  aright,  and  suitably  im- 
prove God's  dealing  towards  me  and  my  father's  family !  —  Attended  a  lecture 
after  the  funeral.  Mr.  Levinworth  preached  upon  the  great  duty  of  resigna- 
tion to  God's  will,  from  those  words,  2  Kings  iv.  26.  —  Returned  home  to  my 
father's  house,  and  find  it  as  it  were  empty.  —  Sunday,  December  9.  Was 
called  up  this  n^oming  with  news  that  my  young  brother  was  dying.  _I  got 
up,  prayed  wittpt/land  baptized  iD  After  that,  il  Bad  some  revival.  1  left  it 
and  went  to  meeting ; — received  the  sacrament,  and  preached  in  the  afternoon 
from  Psalm  xxxix.  4.  Had  no  great  sense  of  things,  though  some  freedom  in 
preaching.  Came  home  and  found  my  brother  dead,  and  my  brother's  wife, 
to  all  appearance,  taken  just  as  my  mother  was  before  she  died.  O  that  God 
would  sanctify  his  dealings  to  Oils  family !    Surely  he  is  frowning  upon  us. 
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**  Monday,  December  10.  Attended  the  funeral  of  my  young  brother.  He 
was  about  three  weeks  old  when  he  died.  Alas !  1  am  a  stupid,  senseless 
creatore.*^ 

Mr.  Hopkins  preached  more  than  four  years  at  Great  Barrington, 
previously  to  his  marriage.  A  matrimonial  engagement,  which  he 
had  formed  at  Northampton,  was  broken  off  in  a  way  honorable, 
but  afflictive  to  himself.  Another,  which  he  formed  at  Great  Bar- 
rington, was  equally  inauspicious.  <^  He  paid  his  addresses,"  says 
Dr.  Patten,*  "  to  a  young  woman  interesting  in  her  appearance  and 
manners,  and  of  a  bright  intellect,  who  was  also  rather  a  belle  in  the 
place.  She  favored  his  suit,  and;  so  far  as  appeared,  there  was  a 
mutual  attachment,  and  the  time  of  their  marriage  was  not  far  dis- 
tant. But  a  former  lover,  who  had  been  absent  some  time,  returned, 
with  the  design  of  renewing  his  attentions,  and,  by  indirect  or  ex- 
plicit manifestations  of  it,  excited  in  her  the  expectation  of  an  offer 
to  be  his  wife.  These  intimations  engaged  her  affection,  and  when 
be  made  known  to  her  his  disappointment  and  his  desire,  she  frankly 
disclosed  the  truth  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  assured  him,  <  that  however 
much  she  respected  and  esteemed  him,  she  could  not  fulGl  her  engage- 
ment to  him  from  the  heart.'  This,  he  said,  was  a  trial,  a  very  great 
trial;  but,  as  she  had  not  designed  to  deceive  him  in  the  encourage- 
ments she  had  given  him,  he  could  part  with  her  in  friendship." 

At  length,  on  January  13,  1748,  he  was  married  to  Miss  .Toanna 
Ingersol,  daughter  of  Moses  Ingersol,  of  Great  Barrington.  Dr.  Pat- 
ten says  of  her,  t  "  She  was  delicate  in  her  person  and  features,  of 
a  sprightly  disposition,  intelligent,  possessing  great  decision  of  char- 
acter, and  apparently  a  Christian."  Her  constitutional  tendencies 
were  consumptive.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  married 
life,  she  was  an  intense  sufferer.  About  the  year  1786,  her  physical 
pains  were  so  great  as  to  occasion  a  temporary  insanity.  In  less 
than  a  year,  she  recovered  the  tone  of  her  mind,  but  still  her  dis- 
tressing maladies  remained  a  source  of  deep  grief  to  her  husband. 
The  evenness,  patience,  and  unwavering  benevolence  of  his  temper 
were  a  great  solace  to  her  amid  her  afflictions.  He  "  never  retired 
to  study,"  says  Dr.  Patten,  J  **  or  indulged  in  rest,"  till  he  had  made 
every  provision  for  her  comfort  which  kindness  could  suggest." 

In  one  year  from  his  marriage,  he  was  again  bereaved.     He  writes  : 

"  February  4,  1749.  Reached  my  father's  house  late  in  the  night.  Find 
my  father  very  sick,  and  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  witli  the  measles.  My 
father  knew  me,  and  asked  me  why  I  was  so  lonff  in  coming;  told  me  he 
sent  for  me  that  I  might  see  him  once  more  before  he  died,  [and]  asked  me  if 
I  did  not  think  he  was  dying.  I  told  him  no.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  willing 
to  die.  His  answer  was  such  as  gave  me  great  concern  for  him.  I  was 
quickly  willing  to  part  with  him,  if  he  might  but  give  me  evidence  of  his  com- 
fortable hope  m  Christ,  before  he  died ;  out  was  soon  brought  to  give  up  this 

*  Reminiscences,  pp.  31,  32.  t  lb.  p.  23.  \  lb.  p.  113. 
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point,  if  he  might  but  have  a  saving  interest  in  Christ,  and  the  comfort  of  it 
uTlas  own  soul,  which  my  soul  longed  for ;  and  I  was  enabled  to  seek  CKod 
earnestly  on  his  behalf,  having  my  mouth  filled  with  arguments ;  and  after 
all,  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  sovereign  potter, 
having  a  right  to  do  what  he  would,  and  that  he  could  do  no  wrong. 

"  FebruaiT  5.  We  apprehend  my  father  is  dying.  I  made  two  prayers 
with  him.  He,  having  been  some  time  before  speecmess,  revived  a  little,  and 
said.Ae  had  more  hope  now,  referring  to  the  discourse  I  had  with  him  before. 
These  were  almost  theTaist  words  which  he  spake,  and  the  most  comfortable. 
I  had  some  views  df  the  infinity  of  God's  mercy,  and  expressed  it  in  prayer, 
and  hope  his  soul  felt  it"  v 

The  mother  of  Hopkins  died  at  the  age  of  about  forty-three  jears ; 
the  father,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  Samuel  was  the  executor  of 
his  father's  will.  Ultimately,  the  education  of  his  three  youngest 
brothers  was  devolved  upon  himself.  He  took  them  to  his  house, 
and  fitted  them  all  to  enter  college.  In  so  doing,  he  performed  a 
good  service  to  the  State.  His  brother  James  was  admitted  to  Yale 
College  in  1753,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  In  less  than  a 
twelvemonth,  however,  he  died  at  New  Haven.  Samuel  hastened 
to  his  death-bed,  grieved,  but  submissive.  ~ 

Daniel,  the  next  brother,  educateH~by  Samuel,  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1754,  and  was  graduated  in  1758.  He  interested  himself  in 
the  early  struggles  of  his  country  for  independence,  and  is  said  to 
have  received  some  peculiar  marks  of  confidence  from  General 
Washington.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Congress,  and  in 
that  capacity  signed  large  quantities  of  the  Continental  paper  money. 
One  who  knew  him  well  says : 

"  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  Congregational  Church  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  in  tlie  year  1778,*  and  he  remained  over  the  same  church 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  in  December,  1814.  He  was  a  discriminating, 
faithful,  and  interesting  preacher,  a  devoted  and  excellent  pastor,  and  he 
enjoyed,  in  a  liigh  degree,  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  the  respect  of 
the  community.  His  theological  opinions  agreed  with  those  of  his  brother 
Samuel,  except  on  the  sliBject  of  submission ;  and  there  Tie  differed  chieSy,  if 
not  wholly,  on  the  mode  in  which  his  brother  explained  it  He  entered  deeply 
into  the  theological  speculations  of  his  brother,  and  was  acknowledged  by  tliat 
divine  to  have  originally  suggested  his  argmnent  on  the  Doings  of  the  tjjire- 
generate.  Mr.  John  Norris,  tlie  benefactor  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
was,  with  his  wife,  during  many  years,  a  member  of  Dr.  Daniel  Hopkinrs 
congregation,  and  they  were  strongly  attached  to  him  until  the  day  of  their 
death.f  Mr.  Norris  was  also  very  strongly  attached  to  the  tlieological  system 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  testified  his  respect  to  him  by  giving  to  one  of 
his  [Dr.  H.'s]  granddaughters  a  permanent  home  in  his  [Mr.  N.'s]  own  fam- 
ily.** Other  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Norris  say  that  he  "  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  during  the  frequent  visits  of  the  latter  to  Salem, 
and  often  made  him  valuable  presents.**  An  inmate  of  his  family  writes  that 
Mr.  Norris  ^*  oflen  conversed  on  the  Hopkinsian  doctrines,  and  seemed  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  they  were  to  be  taught  at  Andover." 

*  He  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  thai  church  by  bis  brother  Samuel,  who  had 
preached  a  number  of  weeks  al  Salem,  in  1766  and  1767. 

t  Mr.  Norris  died  December  22,  1808,  a^d  fifly-seven  yean.  Vlts.  Norris  died 
March  21,  1811,  ag«d  fiAy-four  years. 
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But  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  expended  his  greatest  care  upon 
Mark^his  younger  brother.  When  Mark  was  in  his  tentli  year,  he 
became  a  member  or  Samuers  family,  and  continued  sucTi  about  five 
years,  until  he  entered  college.  He  was  a  classmate  at  Yale  with 
.  his  brother  Daniel,  and  with  Silas  Deane.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  about  1761,  at  Great  Harrington,  and  resided 
about  ten  years  a  near  neighbor  of  Samuel,  who  had  trained  him 
for  usefulness.  He  was  eminent  in  his  profession. '  He  instructed 
many  law  students,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  Judge  Theodore 
Sedgwick.  In  1765,  he  married  Electa  Sergeant,  a  daughter  of  the 
well-known  Stockbridge  missionary.  He  left  four  sont^  and  one 
daughter.  Archibald,  his  oldest  son,  was  the  father  of  President 
Mark  Hopkins,  and  Professor  Albert  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College. 
In  the  revolutionary  war.  Colonel  Mark  Hopkins  distinguished  him- 
self as,  a.  patriot.  He  entered  the  army;  was  taken  sick  with  a 
fever  at  White  Plains,  and  died  there,  October  26,  1776,  only  two 
diiys  before  the  memorable  battle  at  that  place.  He  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Hopkins  also  educated  for  practical  life  two  of  his  brothers- 
in-law.  He  had  five  sous  and  three  daughters,  all  born  in  Great 
Barrington.  He^.>vas  jesarved  before,  his  children,  methodical  and 
strict  in  his  discipline,  yet  remarkably  free  from  a  morose  and  irri- 
tBiting  treatment  of  them.  His  attachment  to  them  and  to  his  grand-  ■ 
children  was  deep,  and  they  all  felt  an  unbounded  reverence  for 
him.  As  a  father,  he  belonged  to  the  old  school.  A  single  inci- 
dent, narrated  by  one*  who  lived,  for  a  time,  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  will  let  us  into  the  general  course  of  things  in  the  parson- 
age of  Great  Barrington.  "  In  his  strict  attention  to  the  Sabbath, 
he  [Mr.  H.]  excelled  the  most  of  devout  Christians.  From  evening 
to  evening  he  celebrated  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  and  to  impress  his 
own  mind  and  the  mind  of  his  family  with  the  importance  of  ob- 
serving holy  time,  he  uniformly,  at  sunset,  introduced  and  concluded 
the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath  by  family  prayer.  This  domestic  signal 
of  holy  time,  he  found,  by  long  experience,  to  be  attended  with 
peculiar  advantage." 

His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  received  much  of  her  education 
in  Boston.  She  was  an  accomplished  lady,  and  an  engaging  Chris- 
tian. She  married  Dr.  John  Sibley,  a  man  of  wealth,  of  eminence 
in  his  profession,  and  of  extensive  usefulness.  In  his  early  life,  he 
was  a  surgeon  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  patriotic  spirit.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  removed  to 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  at  which  place  Mrs.  Sibley  died,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1790,  leaving  two  sons.  Of  late  years,  their  descendants 
liave  resided  chiefly  in  Missouri  and  Louisiana.     Several  members 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Spring.     See  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  563. 
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of  their  family  belong  to  the  United  States  army,  and  have  been 
recently  brevetted  for  their  achievements  in  our  late  Mexican  war. 
His  second  daughter,  Mrs.  Joanna  Fisher,  of  Medway,  Massachu- 
setts, died  June  15,  1786.  Her  father  says  of  her :  She  was  "  a 
peculiarly  dear  and  amiable  child,"  and  appeared  to  be  "  graciously 
prepared  for  heaven."  She  left  one  daughter,  who  subseciuently 
resided  with  Dr.  Hopkins.  —  His  third  daughter,  Rhoda,  wife  of  the 
excellent  Captain  John  .Anthony,  of  Newport,  was  also  an  exem- 
plary Christian.  She  lived  in  the  house  with  her  father,  relieving 
him  throughout  the  prolonged  sickness  of  her  mother,  but,  deeply  to 
his  grief,  died,  September  22,  1792,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year.  She 
left  one  child. 

His  oldest  son.  General  David  Hopkins,  was  a  man  of  large  prop- 
erty and  influence,  near  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  where  he  died,  leav- 
ing several  children. — Dr.  Hopkins's  second  son,  Moses,  was  a  highly 
respected  magistrate  and  yeoman,  in  Great  Barrington,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  eminent  for  his  strength  of  mind  and  his  sterhng  vir- 
tue. He  had  nine  children,  and  many  of  his  descendants  are  now 
useful  members  of  society.  Having  been  county  register  more  than 
fifty  years,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  —  Dr.  Hopkins's  third 
son,  Levi,  was  a  member  of  Princeton  College  two  years  or  more, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave,  through  ill  health.  He  subsequently  lived 
and  died  in  Virginia.  He  left  six  children.  —  Dr.  Hopkins's  fourth 
son,  Samuel,  resided  on  the  home_stead  at  Great  Barrington,  was  a 
thnviiig  farmer,  and  left  three  children.  —  The  fifth  son,  Daniel,  died 
in  Maryland,  in  1788,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  —  The  personal  ap^ 
pearance  of  these  eight  children  is  said  to  have  indicated  a  strong  and 
decided  character.  They  were  all  well  instructed.  Some  of  them 
inherited  the  frail  constitution  of  their  mother. 


Sect.   XVII.    INFLUENCE  ON   PUBLIC  MEN. 

In  the  preceding  section  has,  been  disclosed  the  formative  power 
exerted  by  Hopkins  on  several  noted  individuals  related  to  him  by 
blood.  He  was  a  still  more  conspicuous  benefiictor  to  the  world,  in 
moulding  the  character  of  a  few  other  individuals,  related  to  him  by 
a  spTntual  affinity. 

The  first  of  these  is  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of 
Unioi)  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a  divine  who  will  be  honored 
in  succeeding  ages,  for  having  given  so  much  of  its  present  excel- 
lence to  the  New  England  theology.  It  has  been  sjiid  that  he,  more 
than  Dr.  Hopkins  liimself,  was  the  father  of  the  Hopkinsian  sys- 
tem. He  was  certainly  not  so  in  all  respects.  Nearly  all  of  the 
following  narrative  is  from  Dr.  Patten :  • 

*  Reminiscences,  pp.  45-47.  See  also  Ferguson's  Life  of  Hopkin«,  pp.  53,  54. 
The  same  relation,  for  substance,  has  been  given  by  various  other  persons  acquainted 
with  Drt.  Edwards  and  Hopkins. 
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"  When  Eldwards  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  had  been  graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  *  he  had  not  examined'  the  theological  system  adopted  by 
his  father,  bat  objected  strenuoosly,  and  with  much  confidence,  to  some  of  its 
leading  doctriaes.  "ITr.  Hopkins,  from  re^rd  to  his  [Edwards's]  father,  and 
concern,  as  well  as  affection,  for  the  son,  mvited  him  to  make  his  house  his 
home  for  the  winter,  offering  him  a  room  with  a  fire,  and  every  facility  that  he 
could  give  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies ;  and,  as  a  particular  motive,  men- 
tioned that  he  had.the  mannar.ripta  of.  Jus.  father,  which  he  would  haye  oppor- 
tnni^  to  peruse. 

"  Young  Mr.  E.,  without  much  persuasion,  accepted  the  offer.  He  was 
amiable  in  his  temper,  but  prompt  and  self-opinionated.  Mr.  H.  soon  put  into 
his  hands  a  manuscript  of  his  father's,  maintaining  a  doctrine  which  he  had 
controverted.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  brbught  forward  objections  whicji  he 
i^peared  to  think  conclusive.  But  Mr.  H.  attempted  to  correct  his  misappre- 
hei^ions,  and  to  explain  and  strengtHen,  by  additional  proof,  the  arguments 
01  his  father.  Young  Mr.  B.  was  not  convinced,  though  his  zeal  was  in  some 
measure  abated.  He  retired  for  reflection  and  the  adjustment  of  his  ideas, 
expecting  to  bring  new  force  in  the  morning.  But  in  the  next  conversation 
he  became  more  embarrassed,  and  found  that  the  subject  required  a  deeper 
investigation  than  he  had  ever  paid  to  it  Under  a  conviction  of  his  con- 
science, he  became  docile  as  a  child,  and  made  rapid  proficiency  in  that  be- 
lief in  doctrines  for  which  he  could  give  a  reason."  "  He  ever  retained  a 
filial  respect  and  affection  for  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  contributed  to  his  support 
whenhe  feared  he  mi^ht  be  in  want,  and  Mr.  H.  felt  a  kind  of  pride  in  him 
as  a  son.  In  the  heanng  of  the  writer,  when  some  one  was  highly  praising 
Dr.  EL,  Mr.  H.  said, '  Me  make  him,'  alluding  to  an  aged  Indian  minister,  who 
nsed  this  expression  on  hearing  a  young  Indian  preacher  commended,  who 
was  very  popular,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  under  his  instruction."  • 

The  second  individual  on  vehom  Hopkins  exerted  a  formative  in- 
fluence, and  tiirough  whom  he  has  made  a  deep  impress  on  the  pub- 
lic, is  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  West,  the  successor  of  President  Edwards 
aj  <^tnpkhfidgp.  He  was  ordaiHcd  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1759, 
and  **  has  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  that  for  'eight  years  lie  at- 
tempted to  preach  a  Saviour  whom  he  knew  not."  t  He  was  a 
decided    opposer   of    the    doctrines   which  President   Edwards   had 

♦  "  Dr.  Edwards  was  ^aduatcd  in  September.  llGo,  and  after  a  very  sliorl  visit  at 
Slockbridge,  went  the  same  autumn  to  Dr.  Hoplcins's,  at  Cireat  Barrin<rlun,  and  re- 
mained there  through  the  winter,  till  the  next  July  ;  and  then  went  to  Dr.  Bellamy, 
with  whom  he  remained  till  October  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the 
Litchfield  Association."  8o  write*  Bellamy's  biographer,  who  has  also  communi- 
cated the  following  letter  of  introduction,  sent  by  Hopkins  to  Bellamy,  at  the  time  of 
young  Edwards's  going  to  complete  his  studies  at  Belhlem  :  "July  7,  17<»(j.  Sir 
Edwards  [this  was  the  usual  designation  of  the  young  men  studying  with  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy and  Dr.  Hopkins]  will,  I  hope,  get  a  great  deal  of  gobd  at  your  house.  He 
will  take  it  kindly  if  you  converse  with  him  particularly  about  his  personal  religion, 
and  act  the  part  of  a  father  to  him,  in  freely  giving  him  your  best  counsel  and  advice. 
He  is,  I  think,  an  honest,  con.scientious  lad,  and  in  consequence  of  my  kind  treatment 
of  him,  he  trusts  in  me  as  a  father.  He  haj»  a  high  taste  for  good  speaking,  and  will 
be  of  service  to  your  pupils  with  respect  to  this,  if  you  promote  the  matter.  I  would 
humbly  propose  that  every  day,  or  frequently,  at  least,  some  time  should  be  spent  in 
fronmtncingf  by  reading  some  book,  or  their  own  com)>osition  ;  and  let  them  correct 
each  other,  or  stand  corrected  by  you."  When  Samuel  Hopkins  requests  Joseph  Bel- 
lamy to  discipline  Jooathsm  Edwards  -in  elocution,  our  young  ministers  may  well  l>egiu 
to  discipline  themselves. 

t  Dr.  Alvan  Hyde's  Sketches  of  the  Life,  Ministry,  aud  Writings  of  Rev.  Stephen 
West,  D.  D.,  p.  9. 
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advocate^ ;  but  being  inquisitive,  critical,  studious,  be  cultivated  an 
intimacy,  and  sought  frequent  opportunities  for  discussion  with  Hop- 
kins, his  clerical  neighbor.  He  first  studied  the  subjects  on  which  he 
intended  to  converse,  and  then  visited  that  neighbor,  with  a  fond 
expectation  of  subduing  him  in  the  argument.  Day  afler  day,  how- 
ever, he  rode  back  discomfited.  Still,  day  aficr  day,  he  renewed 
his  onset ;  until,  at  length,  Hopkins  made  one  of  his  strong  appeals 
to  tlie  moral  sensibility  of  West.  The  appeal  was  decisive.  •*  Con- 
victed in  conscience  that  he  stood  as  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind, 
he  [West]  was  brought  to  a  solemn  pause.  His  solicitude  was 
great,  and  his  compunctions  for  sin  were  powerful  and  indescriba- 
ble." •  Soon,  however,  he  began  to  see  the  consistency  of 
doctrines  which  he  had  previously  imagined  to  be  irreconcilable. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  truth.  He  changed  his  siyle  of  discoucae—  A 
revival  of  religion  followed  the  change.  During  his  subsequent  min- 
istry, his  preaching  was  attended  with  five  other  revivals.  He 
admitted  to  his  church  five  hundred  and  four  apparent  Christians, 
retained  for  fifty-nine  years  the  pastoral  care  of  an  intelligent  people, 
wrote  more  than  three  thousand  sermons,  published  nineteen  books, 
and  instructed  many  students  in  theology.  President  Kirkland, 
Dr.  Hyde,  Dr.  Catlin,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  were  his  theological 
pupils.  He  was  a  Coryphaeus  of  Hopkinsianism.  As  the  pastor  of 
Great  Barrington  exerted  a  controlling  influence  over  Dr,  West,  so 
West  had  great  |M)wer  over  Samuel  Spring ;  and  this  is  the  divine 
who  accomplished  more  than  any  one  man  for  the  establishment  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Spring,  however,  pursued  his  theological  studies  not  altogether 
with  Dr.  West,  hut  partly  also  with  Dr.  Hopkins  himself;  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  with  Dr.  Bellamy  and  Dr.  WitliersiMioii  likewise. 
He  was  a  ))ror<)und  admirer  of  Ho))kins,  |>aid  frequent  and  reveren- 
tial visits  to  him  ns  long  as  he  lived,  wils  related  to  him  by  marriage, 
and  received  from  him  in  |>ersoiial  intercourse,  as  well  as  through 
the  medium  of  Dr.  West,  that  influence  which  he  intended  to  trans- 
fuse, as  far  as  the  moderate  (^dvinists  who  formed  a  **  union  "  with 
him  would  allow,  into  his  cherished  seminary.  Here  is  another 
point  of  indirect  conununicntion  l>etween  Hopkins  and  a  seminary 
which  began  its  existence  nearly  five  years  after  his  deatli.f 

A  third  individual,  over  whom  the  minister  of  (treat  Barringtcm 
exercised  a  decisive  influence,  was  Rev.  David  Sanford,  of  Medway, 
Masstichusetts.     This  gentleman   **  had  at  an  early  age  received  a 

•  Dr.  Hyde's  SkctrhoH  of  iho  Life.  Ministry,  ami  Writinifn  of  Dr.  Wesl.  pp.  7,  8. 

t  Dr.  Faitea  g^ves  an  arrounl  of  Hopkins's  ag^enry  in  tmnHforminp  the  life  of  West ; 
but  the  fulieHt  accoanl  is  f^ven  in  Fer^non'/  .Memoir  of  Hopkinn,  pp.  4C>~5fi.  See 
also  the  Sketche!!  of  the  Life,  Ministry,  and  Writingn  of  Dr.  Went,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alvan 
Hyde,  of  Lee,  Massachusetts.  When  it  is  said  that  West  and  8pring^  were  Hopkio- 
liaos,  it  is  meant  that  they  were  Hopkinsiaus  of  the  Emmons  type. 
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inii  educaliun.     Tiie  inteDtion  of  his  parents  was,  to  prepare  him 
the  uiinistrjr  ;  but  being  destitute  of  religion  when  he  arrived  at 
ludi  hie  uttentiiin  was  directed  to  aigriculture.     As  a  farmer,  be 
located  in  the  town  of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  was  the   minister. 
ij  married  sisters.     But  although  thus  nearljr  related,  Mr.  San- 
~  Iter  oppo^erof  the  religion  and  preaching  of  his  brother 
ins.     To  him   the  preaching  of  Mr.  Hopkins  appeared  con- 
ilo  and  foolish  ;  imd  on  this  ground  lie  'juatified~hlraBetf  In 
i>nry~an  occaMonal  attendance  on  his  ministrj.     But  although 
thus   sought  l»  justify  hie  neglect   of  the   instituted  means  »f 
t,  his  conscience  wns  by  no  means  easy.      As  an  evidence  of  his 
of  mind  at  this  time,  and  the   rankUng  opposition  of  his  heart, 
irwnrds  ntentioiiPil,  that  while  at  work  on  his  farm,  on  removing 
which  had  becnnie  imbedded  in  the  ground,  his  attention  was 
lo  a  number  of  [interesting]  and  to  him  imcummon  animal- 
Afler  observing  them  for  a  moment,  he  thus  expressed  the 
lling  feelings  of  his  heart :    '  Hopkins  says   thai   nothing  was 
and  for  wjiat  were  you  made  ? '     At  the  same  moment 
ig  them  beneath  his  feet,  he  continued,   '  There,   that  is  what 
ire  made  for.'     '  Yes,'  said  a  voice  within,  which  spoke  the 
of  conscience,  '  they  were  made  to  show  forth  the  enmity 
ir  heart  against  God.'^" 
jn  this  state  of  hostility  to  his  pastor's  theological  opinions,  it  bc- 
nme  necessary  for  liiin  to  have  frequent  interviews  with  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, in  reference  to  ^ome  property  which  was  to  he  divided  between 
iheir  respective  wives.     Mr.  Sanford  was  determined  to  irritate,  if 
IHnsibte.  the  minister  who  was  so  much  noted  for  his  equable  temper. 
Hf  logged  for  one  victory  over  that  Christian  patience.     Aiming  at 
'hi*  result,  he  proposed  such  a  division  of  the  property  as  was  glar- 
ingly unjust  lo  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  he  accompanied  his  proposal  with 
aHif  raillery  and  sarcasm.     He  succeeded  in  his  plot.     Hopkins 
excited,  and,  Inte  in  the  evening,  left  his  brother's  house  in  an- 
pti    But   he    was    unused    to  such    irritation.     He    soon    became 
med  of  it.      Hl-  could  not  sleep  at  all  durinn;  the  night.     The 
morning  was  very  cold,  but  at  an  early  hour  Mr.  Sanford  looked 
M  of  his  chamber  window,  and  saw  the  injured  man  npproncliing. 
Ot  entering  the  house,  Mr.  Hopkins  requested  that  the  family  might 
UnUed  together  ;  and  when  all  were  convened,  he  acknowledged 
b  nwotful  words  during  the  last  evening's  interview,  implored  for- 
^rateu  for  them,  and  consented  to  any  reasonable  division  of  the 
inperty  which  his  brother  might  propose.     Mr.  Sanford  was  over- 
noBSt     He  knew  that  lie  had  inveigled  the  unsuspecting  Christian 

•  hmiOD'l  Memdr  of  Hopkins,  p.  *l,Mq.  The  remBiDcler  of  Ihe  ii»rralu-c  is  Iflkcn 
•■  F«™™,  Panen's  Remiuiscim.-es,  pp.  flO-S3.  and  from  1h«  pr.v-»lt  cm-pond. 
•»•  rf  W»n1  gcnllcmen  -ho  were  fxniliar  »Hh  Ihc  scene.  lu  subslBncc,  sll  Ihe  nar- 
ttm^nt,  bol  iliffcf  somewhal  in  form. 
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into  the  resentment  of  the  last  evening ;  he  knew  that  he  had 
given  him  reason  to  be  indignant ;  and,  altliough  he  had  felt  a  trans- 
gressor's triumph  during  the  night,  he  was  now  assured,  by  this  huai- 
ble  confession,  that  a  pious  heart  is  nobler  tlian  Worldly  tact.  He 
never  forgot  that  morning's  visit.  He  spoke  of  It  till  his  dying  day. 
Under  the  influence  of  it,  he  became  a  man  of  God.  His  father, 
(who  was  a  friend  of  David  Brainerd,  and  named  this  son  in  honor 
of  that  pious  missionary,)  had  originally  designed  him  for  the  sacred 
office,  and  had  once  sent  him  to  pursue  his  theological  course  with 
Dr.  Bellamy.  The  son,  however,  then  felt  his  unfitness  for  the  work, 
and  soon  relinquished  the  preparative  study.  But  _now  he  recom- 
menced the  delightful  preparation.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  satis- 
fied  and  delighted  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Massachusetiir 
He  became  a  theological  author  and  teacher.  He  was  honored  as 
an  instrument  of  many  religious  revivals.  He  has  now  several  de- 
scendants in  the  ministry.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Samuel 
Spring  and  Nathanael  Emmons.  The  latter  divine,  unused  to  ex- 
travagant praise,  says  of  him  :  *  ^ 

"  The  Author  of  nature  endowed  Mr.  Sanford  with  a  rich  variety  of  rare 
and  superior  talents.  He  possessed  a  quick  apprehension,  a  clear  and  soimd 
judgment,  a  lively  imagination,  and  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  human  na^ 
ture.  These  intellectual  powers,  sanctified  by  divine  ^ce,  fitted  him  to 
shine  with  peculiar  lustre  in  every  branch  of  his  ministena]  office.  But  per- 
haps he  appeared  to  the  best  advantage  as  a  speaker,  for  which  his  body,-a8 
well  as  his  mind,  was  peculiarly  formed.  He  had  a  piercing  eye,  a  significant 
countenance,  a  majestic  appearance,  and  a  strong,  clear,  melodious  voice, 
which  he  was  able  to  modulate  with  ease  and  propriety.  I  know  no  man,  of 
any  profession,  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  who  surpassed  him  in  natu- 
ral eloquence.  He  was  able  to  move  any  passion  which  he  wished  to  move, 
whether  love  or  hatred,  hope  or  fear,  joy  or  sorrow.  He  knew  cveiy. avenue 
to  the  human  heart,  and  could  make  the  deepest  impressions  upon  it. 

It  was  often  said,  that  if  Hopkins  had  possessed  the  oratorical 
gifts  of  his  brother-in-law,  he  would  have  been  another  Whitefield. 
But  although  destitute  of  Whitefield's  power,  Hopkins  would  have 
been  a  benefactor  to  his  race,  if  he  hud  done  no  more  for  them  than 
that  which  he  did  through  the  medium  of  the  eminent  divines  just 
named.  How  few  have  accomplished  more  than  the  younger  Ed- 
wards in  exhibiting  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  free  from  the  admix- 
tures of  a  false  and  bewildering  metaphysics. 

One  secret  of  the  power  which  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  wield- 
ed over  his  theological  adversaries,  lay  in  his  general  self-possessidnr~ 
When  past  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  he  confessed  to  his  friend 
Dr.  C.  J.  Tenney,  that  in  his  early  life  he  had  found  it  difficylt  to 

*  See  Emmons's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  341.  A  Discourse  at  tbe  Funeral  of  Rev.  David 
Sanford,  A.  M.,  Medway,  who  died  April  7.  1810,  a^ed  73.  See  also  Dr.  Emmons's 
Discourse  at  the  Funeral  of  Mrs.  Bathsbeba  Sanford,  wife  of  Rev.  D.  Sanford,  and 
lister  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Hopkins  ;  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9-18. 
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pregeiVe  an  even  temper;  hut  he  added:  »* Fo*-4nare  ihaiLlhirtj 
years  [refeipng  to  his  interview  with  Mr.  Sanford],  I  have  not  felt 
ail^n{rj_einotion,  nor  do  I  think  it  probable  that  I  shall  ever  (eel 
another.**  It_was  this  command  over  himself  which  gave  him  .his 
command  over  others.  HFs  equanimity  qualified  him  for  successful 
debate.  He  was  wont  to  hear  his  opponents  patiently,  and  when 
they  had  stated  all  their  objections  without  being  interrupted  by 
him,  he  would  make  his  calm,  but  sometimes  pithy  reply.  Dr. 
West,  who  knew,  for  he  had  keenly  felt,  the  power  of  Hopkins's 
logic,  makes  the  following  ingenuous,  and,  in  itself,  very  probable 
statement :  * 

**  Honored  as  I  was  with  his  friendship,  I  may  be  liable  to  prejudice ;  but, 
on  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  he  possessed  a 
cm^r  of  mind  which  is  rarely  to  beTduhdr  Men  of  the  first  aDiIiiies  and 
icquiremients,  like  others,  are  apt  to  be  tenacious  of  opinions  they  have  once 
imbibed.  Having  formed  them,  as  they  apprehend,  on  mature  tnought  and 
deliberation,  they  soon  become  possessed  of  a  prejudice  unfavorable  to  light 
and  evidence  which  might  correct  them.  Rare  it  was,  that  any  one  was  ca- 
ipibte  iif  4ietecting  an  error  in  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Hopkins  on  moral  and 
religions  subjects.  But  he  was  remarkably  open  to  conviction,  whenever  evi- 
dence was  exiiibited  of  the  incorrectness  of  any  of  his  opinions.  Truth 
appeared  to  be  so  much  the  object  of  his  search,  that  ho  discovered  an  unu- 
q^  readiness  lo~  admit  it,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came;  and  that  even 
tfaobj^  he  might  find  error  in  himself  detected  by  it  Did  we  all  search  the 
Scriptures  without  any  prepossession  or  prejudice,  we  should  undoubtedly  im- 
bibe truth  without  error.  As  might  be  expected  with  such  candor  of  mind, 
his  manner,  in  verbal  dispute,  was  unusually  mild,  fair,  and  moderate.  Far 
from  being  overbearing,  he  ever  gave  every  just  advantage  to  his  opponent, 
patiently  hearing  whatever  he  advanced  in  favor  of  his  opinions,  and  giving 
nim  full  opportunity  to  vindicate  them  by  every  argmiient  he  thought  favor- 
able. And  as  the  Doctor  had  a  happy  talent  of  expressing  his  own  arguments 
with  peculiar  perspicuity,  by  these  means  he  often  convinced  and  gained  over 
his  opposers  ;  when,  had  his  manner  been  austere  and  overbearing,  however 
conclusive  his  arguments,  tlie  opposite  party  would  have  remained  uncon- 
rinced,  and  received  no  benefit  He  had  a  mind  peculiarly  formed  for  firiend- 
;ihip»  and  appeared  to  be  indeed  the  faithful  fnend.  No  one  entered  into 
^atcr  nearness  and  intimacy  of  Christian  friendship,  or  gave,  or  seemed  to 
enjov,  greater  pleasure  in  the  society  and  friendship  of  Christians.  And  his 
una^ected  ease  and  openness,  togetlier  with  the  instructiveness  of  his  con- 
versation, were  such  as  made  his  company  greatly  sought,  and  his  friendship 
highly  vaJued,  by  the  lovers  of  religion  and  truth." 

It  was  in  view  of  such  facts  as  those  above  recited,  that  Hopkins 
closed  his  Autobiography  in  1796,  with  the  words  of  joy : 

^  I  have  particular  reason  to  be  thankful  and  rejoice  that  I  have  been  the 
means  of  the  conversion  of  more  than  one  who  are  now  in  the  ministry,  (which 
they  themselves  think  is  a  fact,)  and  of  enlightening  and  removing  the  preju- 
dices of  others,  who  were  before  in  a  great  measure  blind  to  those  truths 
which  they  now  see  to  be  evident  and  important  May  I  not  rejoice  in  this  ? 
And  may  1  not  hope  '  to  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  that  I  have  not  run  in 
vain,  neither  labored  in  vain  ? '    May  God  have  all  the  glory.    Amen."  f 


"*  West's  Sketches,  etc.  pp.  xii.-xiv 


t  lb.  pp.  103,  lOi. 


/ 
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The  influence  of  Dr.  Hopkins  on  public  men  has  been,  of  itself* 
enough  to  call  forth  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  individuals  in  the  early  benevolent  operations  of  this 
century  were  his  pupils  or  disciples.  For  instance,  on  the  28th 
of  Mdy,  1799,  thirty-eight  men  formed  the  Massachusetts  Missidn- 
ary  Society^  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  firm  HopkinsianSt 
:ind  the  first  two  names  subscribed  to  the  constitution  of  tliat 
society,  were  David  Sanfqrd  and  Daniel  Hopkins.  Dr.  Emmons 
was  the  first,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Ho(>kins  was  the  second  president; 
Dr.  Austin  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  society.  Dr.  Emmons 
was  the  first  preacher  before  it.  Mr.  Sanford  and  Dr.  Daniel  Hop- 
kins were  the  first  two  on  the  list  of  trustees.  Dr.  Emmons,  Mr. 
Sanford,  Dr.  Daniel  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  Spring  were  the  first  four  on 
the  editorial  list  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  a  period- 
ical projected  by  the  society  in  1802,  and  in  1808  united  with  the 
Panopiist,  and  in  1817  merged  into  the  Missionary  Herald.  The 
object  of  this  society  was,  "to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  other  ]>eople  in  the  remote  parts  of 
our  country,  where  Christ  is  seldom  or  never  preached."  Dr* 
Samuel  Hopkins  evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  it.  His  missionary 
spirit  animated  his  disciples.  He  manifested  this  spirit  in  hfs  Inter- 
course with  tliem,  and  in  his  public  addresses :  see  particularly  his 
"Farewell  to  the  World."  • 


Sect.  XVIII.    GENERAL  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY. 

A  parish  minister  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill.  His  light  radiates  over 
the  surrounding  vales.  While  Mr.  Hopkins  resided  in  Great  Bar- 
rington,  he  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  the  formation  of  every  Con- 
gregational church,  beginning  its  existence  at  that  period  and  in  that 
neighborhood.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  did  more  than  all 
others  in  establishing  the  new  churches  on  the  right  basis,  with 
regard  to  the  Half  Way  Covenant.t  In  this  particular  he  **  fought 
a  good  fight  "  for  modern  Christians,  some  of  whom,  forgetting  the 
conqueror,  rejoice  in  the  victory.  He  was  regarded  as  a  champion 
for  the  unpopular  doctrine,  that  persons  exliibiting  no  evidence  of  a 
renewed  h(*art  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  su[>per,  and 
that  persons  not  coming  to  the  liord's  supper  should  not  offer  their 
children  for  baptism.|     Having  been  urged  by  some  of  his  friends 

*  It  may  here  be  menlioiied,  l>y  the  way,  that  the  Aincricaii  Doctrinal  Tract  Society, 
which  now  publishes  Dr.  Hopkins's  works,  was  at  first  formed  exclusively  by  Ilopkinsian 
divines. 

t  Testimony  of  Rev.  Samuel  Shepard,  D.  1").,  of  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

X  Many  clergyman,  on  ordaining  councils,  opposed  the  ordination  of  any  candidate 
who  adopted  the  Kdwardean  theory  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  often  summoned 
to  contend  ag^ainst  them,  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty.     He  sometimes  came  as  near 
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in  New  Jeraej  to  discourse  on  this  subject  in  that  colony,  he  writes, 
December  21,  1764 : 

**  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  wortA  while  or  prudent  to  raise  all  that  fire  which 
win  nnavoidably  be  kindled  up  in  the  Jersey,  for  many  miles  round,  both 
among  ministers  and  people,  if  I  should  ^o  and  declare  and  inculcate  my  sen- 
timeiits,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  Is  it  not  a  nity  to  break  in  upon 
tittt  peace  and  hannony  they  now  enjoy  ?  I  am  sure,  ir  it  may  and  ought  to 
be  done,  it  is  an  ungrateful  task.  I  should  be  stigmatized  through  all  that 
world,  as  a  Mtiffy  rigia,  impradent  mischief-maker ;  and  all  the  ministers  would 
fllncerely  wbh  me  back  to  New  England,  if  not  to  the  moon.  And  what  good 
woold  he  done  ?  The  maxim  our  Saviour  acted  upon,  (John  xvi.  12,)  is  per- 
haps applicable  to  this  case." 

It  is  obvious,  from  his  correspondence,  that  be  was  often  con- 
floked  by  clergymen  in  New  Jersey  with  regard  to  their  theological 
ioteresls;  &nd  the  following  letter  to  Bellamy  shows  how  impor- 
tant his  services  were  regarded  by  some  friends  of  the  college  at 
Princeton : 

**  Great  Barrington,  March  25,  17()7.  I  have  a  number  of  letters  to  you 
from  Jersey,  which  were  brought  by  Mr.  Timothy  Edwards,  [eldest  son  of  the 
President,]  last  week.  I  don't  send  them  with  this,  because  I  have  no  direct 
and  safe  opportunity,  and  because  I  expect  to  come  myself  and  see  you,  the 
second  Monday  in  April,  (if  God  will.)  I  have  letters  mm  Messrs.  Caldwell, 
McWhorter,  Chapman,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  importing  that  they,  with  a 
nmiibef  of  others,  are  now  in  high  zeal  about  a  professor  of  divinity  at  the 

college ;  that  Mr. is  not  chosen,  nor  generally  esteemed  fit  for  that 

place ;  that  no  way  is  yet  provided  for  the  support  of  one ;  that  if  they  don't 
get  onei  and  one  of  the  right  sort  too,  and  equal  to  the  business,  the  college 
will  die  a  natural  death ;  that  some  of  the  trustees  of  principal  influence  have 
been  consulted,  and  they  manifest  an  approbation  of  one  of  your  friends  in 
New  England,  from  what  they  have  heard  of  him,  and  encourage  that  he 
shall  be  undoubtedly  chosen,  if  a  support  for  him  can  be  provided  by  sub- 
scription ;  that  a  larger  subscription  can  be  procured  for  him,  than  for  any 
other.  Therefore  they  have  sent  to  him,  to  know  if  he  will  accept,  if  chosen, 
and  to  desire  him  not  to  put  himself  imder  any  engagements  inconsistent  with 
this,  till  they  can  make  a  fair  trial,  which  cannot  be  completed  till  next  fall ; 
to  effect  which,  they  now  intend  to  pull  every  string  ana  tarn  every  stone ; 
the  subscription  to  be  bat  for  five  or  seven  years  at  first,  concluding  that 
another  can  more  easily  be  filled  up,  if  needed,  when  that  term  expires,  than 
a  longer  one  can  be  procured  now.  They  want  to  know  whether  'tis  probable 
any  subscriptions  for  this  design  can  be  procured  in  New  England,  especially 
at  Boston.  And  [they]  want  your  judgment,  advice,  and  assistance  in  the 
afliur.     They  have  engaged  the  messenger  to  treat  with  your  friend  more 

as  a  man  of  bis  habitual  tranquillity  need  come,  to  a  loss  of  bis  patience  witb  these  men. 
One  of  the  most  impetuous  sentences  in  his  correspondence  is  the  following :  "  July  C, 
1756.  I  value  a  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  you,  by  writing  and  conversation, 
more  than  ever  ;  as  I  have  lately  had  an  uncomfortable  interview  with  three  neighbor- 
ing, senseless,  stupid,  wilful,  ignorant,  blind,  illiterate,  thoughtless,  confident,  suspicious, 
d»dainful,  —^  (forgive  me,  dear  sirj  I  have  a  great  sense  of  it.) —  He  that  says, '  1 
tee/  and  yet  is  blind,  has  no  sort  of  notion  about  seeing,  and  knows  not  what  it  means. 
How  great  and  immovable  is  that  blindness !  I  pray  God  to  deliver  me  from  such 
bliadness  and  infatuation  !  I  had  need  to  look  to  myself,  for  I  am  charged  witb  having 
no  thoughts  of  my  own,  being  wholly  —  j  with  contradicting  mj^elf ;  with  being  so 
dark  and  confused  as  that  I  neither  know  myself,  nor  can  any  one  else  know  what  I 
mean  or  aim  at,  dec.,  Slc." 

r 
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particularly  on  the  affair,  than  they  could  write ;  have  [written]  you  on  the 
head,  I  suppose,  and  tried  to  engage  the  messenger  to  go  to  you  on  hiB 
return ;  but  he  says  he  can't  ^ Edwards  writes,  that  all  the  ofiicers^at  college 
are  warmly  en£;aged  in  the  affair,  Ifcc.  They  are  so  san£;mne,  ais'to  thmk  the 
fall  of  the"  college  and  of  the  religious  interest  of  all  those  provinces  Toms 
upon  this  slSsji^  I  write  these  hints,  that  your  thouffhts  may  perhaps  be  niore 
ripe  upon  the  head  when  I  shall  see  you,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  less  than 
three  weeks  from  this  time.  'Tis  thought  that  the  proposed  coalescence 
(perhaps  it  might  be  more  properly  called  a  coliution)  offhe  Old  side  and 
New^ith  respect  to  the  college,  must  and  will  take  place.  And  I  tETnk,  if 
DnWitherspoon  don't  come,  (and  the  Old  side  will  hinder  it  if  they  can,) 

Dr.  will  be  President-,  and  that  this   is   what  they  are,  at  bottomf 

driving  at     But  this  is  conjecture.**  • 

The  name  of  the  individual  who  was  thus  proposed  for  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Divinity  at  Princeton  may  be  easily  conjectured.  This 
proposal  casts  some  light  upon  the  statement  of  Dr.  Patten,  that  after 
President  Edwards's  death,  in  1758,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  named  by  some 
as  the  successor  to  tlie  Presidency. 

"  But  before  the  proposition  was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trustees,  one  of 
the  members  was  requested  to  visit  Mr.  H.,  that  by  actual  observation  he 
might  form  an  opinion  of  his  qualifications  for  the  office  and  station.  Mr.  H. 
had  not  the  least  apprehension  of  the  object  of  the  gentleman  in  making  him 
a  visit ;  but  received  him  with  great  courtesy,  and  entertained  him  with  liberal 
hospitality,  not  only  according  to  his  custom,  but  as  he  considered  due  to  a 
gentleman  of  his  standing,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  E.  This  gentleman,  on  his 
return,  reported  unfavorably  to  the  appointment,  and  assigned,  as  a  reason,  the 
country  style  in  which  Mr.  H.  lived,  and  the  correspondence  of  his  manners 
to  such  a  state."  f 

For  this  statement,  there  is  now,  perhaps,  no  other  authority  thau 
that  of  Dr.  Patten ;  yet  the  assertion  that  Hopkins  was  a  candidate 
for  the  vacant  Presidency  may  seem  not  improbable,  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  active  men  in  founding  and  sustaining  the 
college  at  New  Jersey  (as,  for  instance,  Hon.  W.  P.  Smith  and 
Rev.  T.  Arthur,)  were  the  associates  of  Hopkins  at  Yale ;  and  Gov- 
ernor Wilham  Livingston,  one  of  its  firm  friends,  was  his  classmate. 
The  gentleman  first  appointed  to  succeed  Edwards  in  the  Presidency 
at  Princeton  was  Rev.  James  Lock  wood,  a  Connecticut  minister, 
whose  tendencies  were  to  the  New  Divinity.  Hopkins  was  not 
formed  for  such   an  office ;    but   it   is  grateful  to   record   that   the 


*  Ader  the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  spokeD  of  in  the  text,  had  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Rev.  John  Blair,  of  Fogg's  Manor,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hopkins  continued 
to  manifest  the  same  interest  in  it.  Thus,  aAcr  having  visited  Boston,  he  writes  to  Dr. 
Bellamy :  '*  July  23,  1767.  Mr.  Blair  [Rev.  Samuel  B.,  pastor  of  Old  South  Church, 
and  nephew  of  the  newly-appointed  professor]  and  others  are  beyond  expectation 
friendly  «nd  zealous,  with  respect  to  the  professorship.  Mr.  Blair  tells  me  he  can  easily 
get  thirty  pounds  sterling  per  anttum  subscribed  in  Boston.  My  friend  Mr.  P.  thinks 
you  ought  to  go  to  New  York,  to  forward  the  matter  there."  As  early  as  April  5, 
1769,  there  is  a  record  that  Mr.  William  Phillips  and  his  two  brothers,  of  Boston,  bad 
subscribed  three  hundred  pounds,  i.  e.,  a  thousand  dollars,  for  the  college  at  Princeton. 

t  Patten^s  Reminiscences,  pp.  44,  45. 
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objections  against  him  related  not  to  **the  substance  of  his  doctrine,*' 
bat  to  the  style  of  his  address. 

Still,  in  despite  of  his  inattention  to  the  outward  graces,  he  be- 
cauie  the  spirituaTadviser  of  multitudes  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own 
parish.  One  of  the  many  incidents  illustrating  the  deference  which 
was  paid  to  him  by  the  sex  which  is  ever  the  quickest  to  discern 
spirituality  of  character,  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Patten : 

''Mr.  Hopkins  was  hij^hly  esteemed  by  many  pious  persons,  [in  Boston.] 
There  was  a  fem^e  jirn^ring-mfiftting  in  the  place,  whjch  had  been  long  estab- 
iighed,  and  which  was' m  h^  repute,  as  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent, and  discreet,  and  pious  women  belonging  to  the  church.  Of  this 
nieetirig  Mr.  H.  wQ^.ApppiotecLchaplain,  while  residing  at  Great  Barrington. 
By  this  office  it  was  expected  that  he  would  meet  with  them,  when  he  came 
to.  Boston,  and  that  he  would  answer  by  letter,  when  at  home,  any  question 
tbey  might  transmit  to  him  on  the  doctrines  or  prophecies  of  Scripture,  on 
cases  of  conscience,  or  other  subjects  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Chnst  His 
answers,  as  one  who  belonged  to  the  society  informed  the  writer,  were  very 
instracttve  and  profitable."  * 


Sect.  XIX.    MINISTRY  AT  GREAT  BARRINGTON,  — ITS  TERMINATION 

AND  RESULTS. 

Amid  the  ecclesiastical  commotions  which  followed  the  revivals 
under  Whitefield,  amid  the  ravages  of  Indian  warfare,  amid  the  dis- 
tracting influences  of  a  society  composed  of  Dutchmen  and  Puritans, 
in  a  new  settlement,  Mr.  Hopkins  found  no  more  trouble  than  he 
expected.  Any  prosaic,  straightforward,  doctrinal  preacher  of  high 
Calvinism  would  have  met  similar  embarrassments. 

The  town  of  Great  Barrington  flourished  somewhat  during  his 
pastorate.  In  1761,  it  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  Berk- 
shire countv,  and  had  become  the  residence  of  some  eminent  civil- 
ians.  Notwithstanding  the  modest  confessions  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
that  he  had  eflected  no  good  in  his  parish,  (confessions  that  havo 
been  beUeved,  while  the  modesty  of  them  has  been  unhonored,  for 
modesty  in  this  age  is  a  dangerous  virtue,)  he  **  admitted  to  his 
ctmrch,  during  his  ministry,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  members ; 
seventy-one  from  the  world,  forty-five  by  recommendation  from  other 
churches."  t  This  was  not  a  useless  ministry.  It  is  Qil£uu  said, 
however,  that  his  Hopkinsian  peculiarities  destroyed  his  influence  at 
Great  Barrington,  and  eflected  his  dismissal  from  the  place.  His 
dismissal  was  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  causes;  some  of  which  would 
have  operated  in  like'  manner  against  the  greater  part  of  orthodox 
teachers  at  the  present  day. 

*  Patten *s  Reminiscences,  pp.  56,  57.  This  prayer-meeting,  which  is  still  continued, 
was  originated  in  1741.  Ten  or  fiAcen  years  afterward,  the  members  of  it  signed  a 
wriUen  covenant,  like  that  of  the  Osbom  prayer-meeting  at  Newport.  This  was  prob- 
ably done  through  Hopkins's  influence. 

t  History  of  the  County  of  Berkshire^  p.  S28. 
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In  the  first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  his  own  friends  in  the 
parish  were  poor,  and  coulcf  not  contnhtite  much  to  his  .support. 

Secondly,  a  Iarge"^r"op6rti6n  of  his  townsmen  were  parsimonious, 
and  would  not  contribute  what  the^  could.  "  A  number,"  he  says,* 
**  turned~churchmen,  apparently,  and  some  of  them  professedly,  to 
get  rid  of  paying  any  thing  for  the  support  of  the  gospel." 

Thirdly,  some  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  parishioners  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  terms  of  church  communion  which  he  enforced,  and  which 
are  now  so  commonly  sanctioned.  A  prominent  civilian  of  Stock- 
bridge,  who  had  there  opposed  ^r.  Edwards  on  the  Half  Way  Cov- 
enant, removed  afterward  to  Great  Barrington,  and  transferred  his 
opposition  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  Mr.  Hopkins.  Many  unconverted 
parents,  particularly  among  the  Dutch,  insisted  on  having  their  chil- 
dren baptized ;  and  when  the  number  of  unchristened  children 
amounted  to  sixty  or  thereabouts,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  was  invited 
to  administer  the  rite.  Here  we  see  another  occasion  of  the  Epis* 
copal  church,  which  was  formed  at  Great  Barrington,  in  1760,  and 
which  materially  lessened  the  resources  of  the  old  parish. 

Fourthly,  some  of  his  hearers  disHked  his  frank  and  honest  way 
of  unfolding  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  particularly  the  doctrine 
that  God  decrees  all  events,  sin  not  excepted. 

Mr.  Israel  Dewey  addressed  a  letter  to  his  pastor,  Mr.  Hopkins,  December 
14,  1757,  and  represented  him  as  having  preached  one  sermon  on  the  text, 
"  The  Lord  reigneth,"  &c.,  and  as  having  asserted  "  the  decrees,  the  eternal- 
plan,  and  that  nothing  could  possibly  happen  but  what  was  right  and  ought  to 
be  rejoiced  in,  because  all  was  exactly  as  God  would  have  ity  even  events  the 
most  vile  and  enormous."  Mr.  Dewey  further  represents  his  pastor,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, as  having  preached  a  second  sermon,  on  "  using  the  world,"  &c.,  and  as 
having  declared  that  we  abuse  the  things  of  tlie  world  only  when  we  use  them 
in  opposition  to  "  the  interest,  end,  and  design  for  which  they  were  given." 
Here  Mr.  Dewey  aims  to  involve  his  pastor  in  a  dilemma, and  says  :  "If  God 
ordered  and  appointed  all  the  wickedness  that  comes  to  pass  among  men  and 
devils,  then,  certainly,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  wickedness  of  man  in 
abusing  the  world  could  not  be  contrary  to  the  intention,  end,  and  design  of 
God  the  Giver,  but  exactly  agreeable  to  tlie  appointment  and  determination  of 
God."  Mr.  Hopkins  replied  to  this  letter,  February  4,  1758 ;  to  which  reply 
Dewey  rejoins,  and  represents  Mr.  Hopkins  as  having  taught  that  God  does, 
and  does  not,  hate  sin  infinitely ;  and  that  if  he  did  infinitely  hate  its  com- 
mission, he  would  be  the  most  unhappy  of  all  beings.  Mr.  Dewey  infers  from 
his  pastor's  discourses,  that  "  God  and  the  devil  are  of  one  mind,  and  are 
united  in  carrying  on  that  work  which  God  has  eternally  willed  and  planned 
out  for  him."  At  length,  he  concludes  his  letter  by  the  following  significant 
annunciation :  "  And  now,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  I  would  just  observe  that 
the  plain  and  manifest  design  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  declare  against  sin.  Nor 
can  it  be  true,  that  sin  should  be  contrary  to  God's  law,  nature,  and  will,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  good  will  and  pleasure,  and 
exactly  as  he  would  have  it,  (as  you  are  pleased  to  express  it)  And  now,  sir, 
as  you  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  pastor  to  me  and  mine,  and  also  a  teacher,  I 
think  it  my  duty  and  interest  to  oppose  you,  as  long  as  you  oppose  the  truth. 

*  Sketches;  p.  49. 
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If  I  Ihre,  and  yoa  don't  dismiss  yoar  principles,  you  may  rationally  expect  I 
shall  oppose  you  and  endeavor  your  dismission." 

Fourteen  years -after  this  correspondence,  President  Stiles  writes  in  his 
Literary  Diary :  **  Some  persons  printed  Mr.  Hopkins's  letter  in  answer  to 
the  first  of  Mr.  Dewey.  This  prompted  Mr.  Dewey  to  print  both  his.  I  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Hopkins's  letters.  He  tells  me  he  has  them  all,  and  says  Mr. 
Dewey,  on  a  sick  bed,  seemed  to  be  sorry  for  his  letters ;  but,  recovering  to 
health,  returned  to  his  former  sentiments  again.    Ten  years  after  this  dispute, 

Ml'  Hopkins  asked  [his   dismissal],  and  was   iligmigap/l  ^TjrnnaiiTpr  thP  fnnn- 

di^n  of  it  partly  laid  m  inis  dinpute  witli  Dewey.''  TIus  foundation  of  it, 
tfen,  was  md  in  Calvinism,::anal  fljgt  in  Hopkjnaajrigm  lifl  a;"di8lincr"and 
difierent  system ;  for"  Calvin  makes  a  hundred  assertions  like  these :  "  The 
fisfmaii  fen,  because  tEe" Lord  determined  that  he "Btrentth, " *  "I  confess 
that  all  the  children  of  Adam  have  fallen  by  the  will  of  God  into  this  miser- 
able condition  in  which  they  are  involved ;  and  this  is  what  I  said  at  the  first, 
that  we  must  always  return  at  len^h  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  divine  will, 
the  caose  of  which  is  hidden  in  himself."  f 

Fifthly,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  troubles  came  those  of 
politics.  The  irritabUity  of  feeling  which  preceded  the  revolution, 
was  lii  fitted  to  promote  the  harmony  of  a  parish.  Mr.  Hopkins 
w^^g  strong  in  his  Whig  principles,  as  in  other  things.  As  early  as 
March  18,  1766,  he  writes  to  Dr.  Bellamy : 

**  We  have  nothing  very  new  this  way.  Town  affairs  engross  the  thoughts 
of  many.  The  battle  is  to  come  on  next  Monday,  they  say.  I£i]ie.Torie8 
get  the  vjctpry,  which  they  are  zealous  to  do,  the  town  will  lie  in  ruins,  and  I 
must  soon  leave  preaching  here,  it  is  probable.  I  look  on,  and  wait  the  event ' 
with  some  degree  of  calmness,  1  Fope.*'  —  The  battle  came  on.  The  Tories 
triumphed.  But  the  town  mqpting  was  adjudged  to  be  illegal.  The  General 
Court  ordered  another  meeting  to  be  held  in  July.  Major  Hawley,  of  North- 
ampton, was  to  be  moderator.  "  But  the  Tories  are  determined  to  carry  the 
day  even  then,"  writes  Hopkins,  "  and  are  turning  every  stone,  and  my  fnends 
are  ready  to  give  up  the  case  for  lost.  If  they  prevail,  it  seems  I  have  done 
here.     *  The  Lord  reigns ;  let  the  earth  rejoice.' " 

He  writes  again,  July  26, 1766 :  "  Last  week  we  had  a  town  meeting,  which 
lasted  three  days.  The  spirits  of  each  party  were  raised  to  a  very  high  de- 
prce.  JiLihe.  issne,  the  .Tories  carried  the  day,  and  have  got  all  town  affairs 
m  their  hands,  just  as  they  had  Before  ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  now  they 
have  a  vastly  higher  degree  of  resentment  against  me  and  the  party  that  ad- 
heres to  me,  than  before.  They  say  they  wUl  withhold  a  great  part  of  my 
salary,  if  not  all ;  and  it  appears  that  they  intend  to  get  me  out  of  town. 
"Q,nery :  Since  my  salary  seems  to  be  the  great  bone  of  contention,  the  strife" 
at  bottom  being  about  money,  (Who  shall  have  the  government  of  the  money 
voted  for  preaching  ?  or,  in  one  word,  Whether  the  Dutch,  &.C.,  shall  pay 
any  part  or  my  salary  ?)  had  I  not  better  give  my  salary  up,  and,  if  those  who 
adhere  to  me  will  not  maintain  me  by  subscription,  either  leave  them  or 
preach  gratis  f"  A  characteristic  proposal  from  this  advocate  of  disinter- 
ested benevolence. 

Sixthly,  many  of  his  parishioners  became  jealous  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
and  imagined  that  Tie~wa8  desirous  of  leaving  them.  Their  sus- 
picions were  inflamed  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  invited  to  preach 

*  "  LapsQs  est  enim  primus  homo,  quia  Dominus  ila  expedire  censuerat/'     lust.  Lib. 
iii.  cap.  xxiii.  ^  8. 
t  losL  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiii.  $  4. 
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in  several  vacant  pulpits,  and  had  spent  several  weeks  preaching, 
with  much  acceptance,  in  1766  and  1767,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.* 
Hf  was  annoyed  by  this  jealousy ;  still  he  assured  his  people,  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  forsalie  them  If  they  would  give  him  an  honorable 
support,  {by  whichTie  meant  about  two  hundred^SoIIars /wr  annum.\ 
Having  no  wish  to  "  drive  a  good  bargain,"  he  confessed  that  his  pe- 
cuniary interests  would  be  better  if  he  continued  at  Great  Barringtou 
than  if  he  left  it ;  and  then  added,  in  his  frank  and  blunt  way,  that 
if  they  desired  him  to  preach,  they  must  he  more  punctual  in  their 
attendance  ujpon  his  ministrations.  So  many  of  them  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  meeting-house,  were  unable  to  own  carriages,  and 
were  not  attracted  to  walk  far  over  rough  roads  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  his  monotonous  tones,  that  he  was  often  discouraged  by  his 
meagre  auditories. 

Seventhly,  the  spirit  of  the  town  remained,  as  it  was  at  first,  ad- 
ver8e_to  true  yc^igion.  A  great  majority  of  the  pious  citizens  were 
his  warm  friends,  but  immorality  abounded.  In  1767,  he  requested 
the  church  to  refer  the  question  of  his  continuance  among  them  to  a 
council.  But  they  refused,  for  they  were  resolved  to  retain  him. 
They  adopted  various  expedients  to  raise  his  salary;  but  afler  an 
effort  of  two  years,  they  despaired,  and  then  united  with  their  de- 
spondent pastor  in  the  summoning  of  a  council.  He  writes  to'  his 
confidential  friend  Bellamy : 

**  December  20,  1768-9.  I  have  but  a  minute,  just  to  inform  [you]  that  last 
evening  this  church  agreed  to  call  a  council,  to  sit  here  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  January  next,  to  advise  whether  it  is  ex|>e(]ient  for  me  to  continue  here, 
as  circumstances  are,  or  be  dismissed.  The  members  of  the  council  are  to  be 
Dr.  Bellamy,  Messrs.  Brinsmade,  Farrand,  West,  Collins,  and  the  messengers 
the  churches  shall  send  with  them.  The  clmrch  have  appeared  as  forward  to 
take  this  step  as  myself,  and  have  led  the  way  in  advising  to  it ;  and  they  gen- 
erally have  higher  expectations  of  my  dismission,  I  believe,  than  I  have,  — 
wholly  grounded  in  want  of  support  And  now,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  be  will- 
ing to  go  through  some  difficulty  to  assist  your  friend  and  a  poor  people." 

• 

On  the  day  appointed,  (.lanuary  18,  1769,)  the  council  met,  and 
advised,  in  a  style  very  laudatory  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  that  the  connection 
between  the  discouraged  pastor  and  the  afilicted  church  be  dii^ 
solved.  He  had  been  the  minister  over  that  people  twenty-five  years 
and  twenty-one  days.  This  fact  attests  his  perseverance  ;  for  even 
at  this  late  day,  not  one  of  his  successors  at  Great  Barrington  has 

*  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  dated  July  7,  1766,  Mr.  Hopkins  writes :  "  The  people 
[of  Salem]  urged  me  to  stay  another  8abbatb,  and  tried  to  get  encouragement  that  I 
would  come  and  settle  there.  The  congregation  is  pretty  large,  and  they  say,  the  only 
one  in  town  that  receives  and  will  bear  sound  doctrine  ;  that  'tis  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance they  should  have  a  man  who  is  able  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  &c. ; 
and  they  choose  to  settle,  not  a  young  man,  but  one  whose  character  is  established  and 
known.  I  gBve  them  no  encouragement."  He  did  not  believe  that  the  people  would 
endure  his  preaching  when  they  fully  understood  it.  '*  Besides,"  he  adds,  <<  baptism 
would  probably  be  an  insuperable  difficulty.  —  Great  Barrington  seems  to  be  the  place 
for  me." 
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remained  there  so  long.  Iiideed,  there  was  no  jmstor  over  that 
chorchjor  eighteen  years  after  Mr.  Hopkins  left  it.  His  departure 
let  in  evils,  which  his  presence  had  kept  out.  After  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  in  1787,  a  minister  was  stationed  there,  but  he  remained 
only  three  years,  when  the  flock  was  again  left  without  a  shepherd 
for  sixteen  years.  In  1798,  President  Dwight  visited  the  place,  and 
remarked : *  "It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  more  horse-racing 
io  these  two  towns  [Great  Barrington  and  Sheffield]  than  in  all  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  beside.**  Twenty-five  years  after  his  dis- 
mission, Mr.  Hopkins  visited  Great  Barrington,  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Patten,  who  thus  describes  the  town  :  t 

**  The  people  were  without  a  minister,  nor  was  there  any  convenient  place 
in  which  to  assemble  for  public  worship.  Dr.  ILJoquired  if  his  former  meet- 
ing-hoosecould  not  be  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  one  Sa^ath' ;  Tiul  It  was 
foiiind  to  be~impnSc^aBTe,  as  Hxe  windows  were  broken,  the  door  had  fkllen__ 
down,  and  the  floor  Hadno^ireen  occupiedl>"y  sheep,  who  resorted  to  it  from 
tl|e  corainon  at  higRj  aind  in  slonns^  It  was  further  said^  that  if  a  meeting 
should  be  appointed  any  where  else,  there  would  be  but  little  interest  taken 
in  it ;  but  few  would  attend.  It  was  common  for  those  who  regarded  the 
Sabbath  and  public  ordinances  to  go  to  other  towns  to  enjoy  them ;  while 
others  devoted  the  day  to  visiting,  to  sitting  in  taverns,  to  horse-racing,  and 
other  amusements ;  and  Mr.  Hopxins  supposed  they  expended  much  more  in 
these  ways,  and  the  consequent  dissipation  and  extravagance,  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry  among  them." 

In  his  seventy-fifth  year,  looking  back  upon  his  dismissal,  which 
occurred  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  this  advocate  for  disinterested  be- 
nevolence expresses  himself  thus  :  | 

"  I  then  had  a  wife  and  eight  children,  and  owned  a  house  and  good  farm, 
and  could,  by  leaving  my  study  and  attending  to  my  farm,  have  supported 
myself  and  family,  and  continued  to  preach  to  those  who  would  come  to  hear 
me,  after  a  sort,  with  little  study.  B^  I  then  thought,  and  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council,  and  of  the  church,  tliat  asT  could  not  be  supported  there, 
80^  to  be  able  tojjiYejnyself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  pursue 
my  studies  without  any  great  interruption  from  worldly  cares  and  labor,  it  was 
my  duty  to  leave  them,  and  go  where  I  could  be  supported.  And  if  no  such 
puce  presented,  I  could,  by  turning  my  attention  to  farming,  support  myself. 
But  since  I  have  seen  the  unhappy  consequences  to  that  people  of  my  leaving 
them,  many  of  which  might  probably  have  been  prevented  by  my  staying  with 
them,  though  I  had  studied  but  little,  and  spent  great  part  of  my  time  in  at- 
tention to  faiy  worldly  concerns,  I  have  sometimes  been  ready  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  reasonableness  of  that  conclusion,  and  have  thought  it  probable  wc 
were  all  wrong  in  judging  as  we  did,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  stay  with 
that  people  in  those  circumstances.  It  is  certain  this  would  have  been  greatly 
to  my  worldly  advantage.  But  I  then  thought  I  did  right,  and  took  the  most 
pradent  and  proper  steps,  in  taking  the  advice  of  a  council." 

Could  the  good  man  arise  from  his  grave,  end  look  out  upon 
the  beautifiil  villages  and  the  enterprising  population  which  now  dis- 

'>^*Dwighl*8  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 
t  PatteiTs'Tteminiscences,  pp.  65,  56. 
X  Sketches;  pp.  49,  50. 
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tinguish  that  romantic  town,  he  would  rejoice  that  he  once  struggled 
there  against  the  obstacles  to  its  civilization,  and  prayed  there  for 
the  children  and  children's  children  of  the  pioneers  who  subdued  its 
wild  forests. 


Sect.  XX.   DEPTH  OF  MR.  HOPKINS'S  RELIGIOUS  FEELINGS  DURING 
AND  AFTER  HIS  RESIDENCE  AT  GREAT  HARRINGTON. 

In  his  thirty-third  year,  December  26,  1753,  the  good  man  writes : 

"  I  have  lately  had  distressing  apprehensions  of  the  badness  of  my  state, 
being  ready  to  conclude  that  such  a  sinner  as  I  am  cannot  possibly  have  any 
grace.  This  evening  my  spirit  labored  under  an  nnsupportable  load  of  sin, 
and  my  spirits  were  drunK  up  with  anguish.  As  soon  as  I  could,  I  shut  my- 
self up  in  my  study,  and  fell  upon  my  knees  before  God. 

"  And  first,  I  felt  and  told  God  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go  but  to  him, 
though  I  had  sinned  so  greatly  against  him.  I  felt  and  expressed  the  extreme 
folly  of  forsaking  him,  —  that  it  was  beyond  all  conception.  I  reflected  on  the 
aggravationsjaf  myjjnst  and  saw  they  were_so  vastly  multiplied  and  numglDus, 
that  it  was  impnssibleiHy  mind  shouI3~  ever  Fave  a  full  view  of  Ihem,  or  be 
able  to  reckon  them ;  yea,  that  th'erie  wa8~n6r'one  aggravaGoiTbut  what  ex- 
ceeded all  my  thoughts  and  conceptions.  I  thought  it  a  wonder  that  I  was  not 
in  hell,  and  confessed  that  God  might  justly  send  me  there  immediately ;  yea, 
he  might  justly  do  what  was  unspeakably  more  dreadful,  viz.,  continue  me  in 
the  world  till  I  had  filled  up  the  dreadful  measure  of  my  iniquities,  and  be- 
come a  great  and  remarkable  vessel  of  wrath,  fitted  for  that  destruction  for 
which  I  was  before  appointed,  that  I  might  sink  down  unspeakably  below  Ju- 
das, and  bear  a  more  awful  weight  lot  wrath  than  any  other  who  should  go 
to  hell.     * 

"  Under  these  shocking  apprehensions  of  the  weight  of  wrath  which  be- 
longed to  me,  it  came  into  my  mind  that  Christ  could  save  from  a.11  this;  he 
could  deliver  from  such  a  weighty  wrath. 

"  Immediately  upon  which,  my  soul  applied  to  him  for  help,  and  this  was 
the  language  of  my  heart :  *  Lord  Jesus,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come  to  thee ;  I 
come  for  deliverance  from  this  distinguished  place  in  hell,  this  uncommon 
weight  of  wrath.'  I  thought  I  might  hope  in  him  for  deliverance,  though  oth- 
ers went  to  hell,  whose  sins  were  unspeakably  less  than  mine ;  and  the  truth 
contained  in  those  words,  *7  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  merx^J 
seemed  sweet  and  wonderful.  I  felt  confounded,  and  my  soul  was  filled  with 
blushing  and  shame,  saying  from  my  heart,  *  Righteousness  belongeth  unld 
thee,  O  Lord,  but  unto  me  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  because  I  have 
sinned.'  In  the  conclusion  of  my  petitions,  when  I  mentioned  Christ  as  the 
person  in  whose  name  I  presented  myself  and  offering,  I  felt  that  he  was  the 
only  Saviour,  and  ground  of  hope  for  sinners.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  the 
least  sin  must  have  damned  infallibly ;  and  it  seemed  wonderful,  even  that  the 
least  sinner,  and  especially  such  a  sinner  as  I  was,  might  have  hope.  When 
I  came  to  conclude  my  devotions  with  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God,  my 
heart  dwelt  upon  this,  and  I  longed  that  the  angels  might  praise  God.  I  saw 
that  God  could  glorify  himself  by  saving  me,  but  the  tribute  of  praise  whichl 
could  offer  was  mean  and  inconsiderable.  I  wanted  to  lisp  out  his  praise  in 
some  humble  place.  I  rose  from  my  knees,  lightened  and  comforted ;  all  na- 
ture put  on  a  more  pleasant  aspect,  and  those  words, '  I  will  have  mercy  So' 
whom  I  will  have  mercy,'  dwelt  on  my  heart  with  pleasure  and  delight" 

In  his  forty-eighth  year,  a  few  months  aAer  leaving  Great  Bar- 
rington,  he  writes: 
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"Monday,  June  12,  1769.  Spent  Saturday  in  fasting  and  prayer;  had  a 
variety  of  exercises,  more  strong  than  common ;  was  in  tears  ^at  part  of  the 
day.  80  that  I  was  oMiged_  to  shut  myself  up,  not  fit  to  ^e  seen.  If  eVer  I 
knew  what  it  was  to  cast  myself  upon  Christ,!  did  so  how.  Sovereign  grace 
was  all  my  plea  and  all  my  hope.  .1  had  unspeakable  pleasure  in  thinking 
that  in  me  there  was  a  proper  foundation  for  the  greatest  exercise  and  display 
of  sovereign  grace,  ev«n  in  my  infinite,  distinguished  guilt,  vileness,  and  mis- 
ery; this  afforded  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and 
ffoodness,  in  all  their  infinite  height  and  latitude;  that  in  mc*  thenuraa.  a 
broad  bottom  for  the  trial  of  divine  grace,  on  which  it  may  have  full  scope,  as 
It  were,  and^  erect  the  greatest  monument  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  God^s 
grace  to  all  eternity !  My  soul  seemed  to  rejoice  and  exult  in  this,  more, 
unspeakably  rnore  than  in  my^  own  salvation,  considered  as  separate  than  this. 
Yea,  the  latter  was  as  nothing,  of  no  account,  and  not  worth  asking  for,  in 
comparison  with  the  former,  or  aside  from  that, 

"  My  exercises  were  uncommon  and  remarkable  in  one  respect,  viz.,  in  the 
«uick  succession  of  light  and  joy,  and  dejection  and  gloom.  I  was  sometimes 
lifted  up,  and  then  soon  cast  down,  and  my  exercises,  as  it  were,  obliterated. 

**  The  chief  things  I  proposed  to  deek-Qo&far  to-dfty,  were,  ffrst^  his  direc- 
tion  and  smiles,  wiUi  regard  to  my  future  circumstances  and  usefulness  in  the 
world ;  with  respect  to  which  I  have  had  a  variety  of  exercises,  which  would 
fill  a  volume  were  they  all  recorded ;  secondly,  for  my  Christian  friends ; 
thirdly,  for  the  church  of  Christ,  &c. 

"  This  morning,  awoke  with  tiie  words  of  Christ  in  my  mind,  *  He  that  hath 
my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  that 
loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  1  will  love  him  and  will  manifest 
myself  unto  him.'  1  seemed  to  long  to  keep  Christ's  commandments,  and 
tlK>ught  the  great  one  was  to  love  one  another.  This  led  me,  when  I  was  up, 
to  Tekd  the  fourteenth,  fifleenth,  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  John.  And  O,  how 
full  of  sweet  instruction  are  they!  There  is  an  additional,  inexpressible 
sweetness  in  the  Bible,  now,  which  1  never  tasted  before. 

"Saturday  morning,  July  1.  Purpose  to  spend  this  day  in  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  day  is  to  be  spent  in  the  following  manner :  1.  In  attending  to 
my  sins,  and  confessing  them  before  God j  2.  lii  praying  for  pardon  and  lioti- 
ni^";  3.  That  God  would  make  the  patli  of  duty  pIain~Befbre  me,  form  me  for 
his  service,  and  improve  me  in  it;  4.  In  seeking  mercies  for  my  wife  and 
children ;  5.  Praying  for  direction  and  assistance  while  with  this  people,  that 
some  good  may  be  done  here ;  6.  For  my  Christian  friends  and  kind  benefac- 
tors; 7.  For  tlie  church  of  Christ  in  general,  and  for  the  world  of  mankind. — 
Close  the  day  with  thanksgiving. 

"  When  I  first  rose  this  morning,  read  the  seventy-first  Psalm,  with  some 
exercises  of  heart  and  pleasure.  Many  passages  in  it  seemed  applicable  to 
my  circumstances,  and  1  thought  I  could  make  them  the  language  of  my  own 
heart.  The  imprecations  on  enemies  (verses  13,  24,)  1  could  apply  to  invisible 
enemies ;  the  devils,  and  wicked  men,  considered  as  enemies  to  me,  because 
enemies  to  Christ,  and  so  far  as  they  are  such,  they  may  be  consumed  and 
destroyed.     This  is  consistent  with  their  being  converted  and  saved. 

***  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood,  but  how  to  do  good  they  know  not.' 
This  is  the  very  character  that  I  have  been  of,  all  my  days.  All  sin  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  is  shedding  blood  ;  it  is  mischief,  it  is  murder.  In  all  my 
connections,  I  have  been  constantly  guilty  of  omitting  something  which  I  ought 
to  have  done  for  their  good,  or  doing  something  which  tended  to  their  hurt 
I  have  rab'sed  ten  thousand  opportunities  to  do  good,  and  have  not  seen  tliem 
till they'were  past,  tKfoiigh  the  stupidity  and  wickedness  of  my  heart  If  I 
have  ever  desired  to  do  any  good,  it  has  been  the  eflect  of  sovereign  grace. 

"  I  have  been  longing  to  get  rid  of  sin.  The  thought  of  living  as  I  have  is 
dreadful.    "Tn  tRis  sense,  I  groan,  being  burdened ! 

"^July  5.  I  have  had  a  sweet  hour  between  nine  and  ten.  Surely,  if  the 
highest  enjoyments  on  earth  were  all  laid  at  my  feet,  to  have  them  to  all  et/er* 
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nity  without  God,  I  would  nnt  give  this  hour's  cnjoymt^nt  Tor  them  nlL  Yea, 
I  would  dospiBfi  ihpni.  '  It  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God.'  How  swift 
and  how  sweetly  do  ideas  pass  the  mind,  when  it  ia  in  any  nieaaure  in  a  ri^ht 
Fraine!  It  is  inipoeaiblc  to  express  oil  the  Ihoughtit  aud  idtits  which  hnvc 
passed  my  mind  in  this  hour  on  my  knees  hefore  God.  'There  is  none  on 
earth  that  I  desire  brmda  (*«,'  were  words  to  which  my  soul  did  echo,  and 
which  1  could  eEponsc'with  all  my  heart  Besida  Ihtt,  that  is,  aside  from 
thee,  or  ii'illlolltTh?e~,  and  not  in  union  with  thee.  I  concluded  with  a  solenin 
and  I  hope  heart/  dedication  of  myself  to  God,  belicvine  that  he  could,  and 
in  a  degree  of  confidence  that  he  would,  do  more  than  I  am  able  to  a^k,  or 


"July  6,  Rose  early  thia  morning,  and  O,  astonishing  that  I  may  aay  it! 
have. had ft-giacioni  and  mwt  sweet  visit  from  God.  When  I  first  attempted 
to  bow  before  God,  I  felt  (nvBelf^"aIl  at  once,  in  llic  jiresence  of  the  all-seeing, 
infinitelv  wise,  go<>d,  and  every  way  most  e'xcoHenl  and  glorioiU  GDd,"who  is 
wonderful  in  coiuisel,  and  eicc]Icnt^in  working.  JTj  HQul_adored,  and  loved, 
and  rejoiced  in  him.  fly  sotil  was  iIrfiwn~oirt  in  strong  and  aweet  exercises 
of  lovesnd  praise,  in  a  view  of  what  GodJajjihimseir,  and  aa  -maiufeBteitln 
his  works.  My  soul  would  praise  God^Jft  lHm~3o  what  he  would  with  iQa.  "^ 
said,  I  will  praise  tliee  as  long  oa  I  liveTand  blissTIiy  iiaine  while  1  Tuive  a 
being.  O,  how  did  my  heart  rejoice  and  exult  that  there  is  nidt  a  God! 
Words  cannot  utter  it,  nor  can  I  write  a  thousandth  part  of  my  exercises.  It 
appeared  soniething  wonderfully  great,  and  inexpressibly  desirable,  to  be  the 
iostrument  of  bringing  hut  one  soul  to  the  knowledge  of  this  glorious  God  — 
of  turning  men  from  darkness  to  this  marvellous  light. 

"This  morning  t  have  been  led  to  view  and  adckeas  God,  considered  in  his 
absolute,  divine  perfection,  and  address  him  in  and  through  Christ,  more  than 
is  common  for  me.  I  generally,  when  1  have  the  greatest  freedom  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  speak  mrectly  to  Chrst,  as  if  he  was,Tn  a  sense^the  only 
oyect  of  worship,  being  Goil,  anil  having,  all  power~iri  neaven  anj  fartET^^ut 
now  it  was  otherwise. 

"I  have  sometimes  been  troubled  about  this  matter,  and  feared  1  had  no 
right  ideas  of  the  Father  and  the  Son»  of  God  and  Christ,  as  I  seemed  ndttn 
'  know  how  to  conceive  uf  them,  and  address  tiiecn  in  my  devotions.  And  [I] 
I  have  been"  he  nee  "led  to  ash,  that  I  might  know  the  only  true"  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent;  might  have  ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  glorious 
God  and  Saviour,  agreeable  and  answerable  to  the  revelation  he  has  made  of 
himself.  I  have  been  more  satisfied  about  it  this  morning.  I  now  believe 
that  Christians  may  have  different  views  with  respect  to  this,  aiid  yct^  be" 
rifihi.  SomeCmes  their  ihinda  may  be  fixed  on  Christ,  in  whom  dwells  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead,  and  he  may  be  more  icomediately  the  object  of  their 
adoration  and  worship,  addressing  him  more  directly,  in  which  he  is  consid- 
ered as  set  up  by  the  Father,  and  invested  with  all  authority,  and  so  compre- 
hending all  that  ia  coiled  God.  At  other  times,  they  may  have  their  minds 
more  especially  fixed  on  the  divijie  perfections,  more  abmdiitely  considered, 
yet  not  exclusively  of  Chiist  the  Mediator,  and  so  more  directly  address  God 
oyer  all,  blessed  forever,  as  exercising  inercy  through  a  Mediator.  '  A"n3  I 
believe  different  Clirisliana  may,  in  a  stated  way,  differ  in  this  respect  in  their 
view  and  addrcssea,  and  so  be  naturally  led  to  talk  of  tlieii  exercises  in  a  little 
different  language ;  sonie  speaking  more  of  God,  others  more  of  Oirist  Our 
ideaa^arc  very  scant  at  best,  and  We'  see  but  by  parta  and  In  a  VCTy  partial 
manner.'  TTence,  when  we  View  God  in  one'  attitude,  if  I  niay  so  express  it, 
his  other  rehitions  and  attitudes  arc  more  out  of  sight,  and  less  attended  to. 
Yet  when  all  our  ideas  and  views  are  compared  together,  they  arc  perfectly 
uniform  and  consistent,  however  various  and  different  they  may  be, 

"Three  o'clock-  Have  had  a  sweet  lime  in  a  walk  in  the  woods  [iii  Tops- 
ham,  Maine].  Had  more  hope  and  confidence  before  God  that  I  should  dwell 
with  him  forever  in  his  kingdom,  than  I  ever  had  before.  Christ  appeared 
gntt  and  glorious  in  ledeeming  his  people  from  all  iniquity,  and  even  in 
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redeeming  one  ench  soul  as  mine.  I  said,  *  I  will  praise  thee  forever ; '  hot  this 
trihate  appeared  nothing.  Then  I  said, '  Let  all  the  angels  praise  thee  for 
thy  wonderfnl  works  to  me.'  But  this  also  appeared  to  be  little,  which  led 
me  to  say,  *  Glorify  thyself.' 

"Saturday,  September  30.  Have  been  reading  the  twenty-fifth  Psalm, 
with  application  to  myself.  Have  particularly  attended  to  the  seventh  verse, 
where  the  Psalmist  desires  that  God  would  give  what  he  asks  for,  for  his 
goodness*  sake,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  display  of  his  goodn^s,^  as^there 
must  be  a  great  and  wonderful  exercise  and  display  of  it  in  showing  mercy  to 
hmi  who  was  So  striful^  liffwoithy,  and  ttt-desemng:  Tluslms  been'oTleh  my 
only  reftige  and  plea.  God  shows  jnercy,  for  hij  goodness^  sake.  This  is  a 
reason,  then,  why  he  should  show  mercy  to  me ;  for  his  own  goodness  cannot 
be  more  displayed  and  honored  than  in  his  being  good  to  me.  Blessed  be 
Grod  for  this  plea.    I  can  now  say,  *  Pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  great.* 

•*  November  10.  Had  a  pleasant  season  this  morning,  soon  after  I  rose.  It 
began  with  desires  after  the  Holy  Spirit  I  saw  this  was  all  I  wanted,  all  I 
could  ask  for,  and  pleaded  the  promise,  *  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.'  These 
words  of  Christ  were  on  my  mind,  *  He  tliat  forsaketh  ^house,  or  lands,'  &c., 
dLc.  I  thought  I  had  a  heart  to  do  this,  and  blessed  Christ  that  he  had  given 
such  a  heart,  as  the  greatest  possible  gift,  infinitely  greater  tlian  to  have  the 
whole  world  bestowed  on  me.  I  know  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  suffer  and  die 
in  the  cause  of  truth.     O  that  Christ  would  give  me  such  a  heart! 

"January  6, 1770.  I  have  been  walking  in  a  ropewalk  [at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island]  by  myself.  There  I  dedicated  myself  to  Jesiis  Christ,  with  slrength 
of  heart  and  with  unspeakable  joy.  I  felt  it  to  be  an  amazing  privilege  that  I 
might  be  devoted  to  him,  ond^at  he  would  accept  such  an  oficring.  I  felt 
that  I  was  under  infinite  obligations  to  this,  and  that  the  obligation  is  every 
way  unbounded,  and  that  there  is  a  peculiar  happiness  in  being  thus  obliged 
to  him. 

"  I  have  promised  that,  by  his  grace,  I  never  will  recall  this  dedication  of 
myself  to  him,  praying  him  to  subdue  every  thing  in  my  heart  that  opposes 
tms  consecration,  and  that  he  would  cause  it  to  rise  higher  and  higher  con- 
tinually. 

"Saturday,  near  sunset,  January  13.  Have  had  some  sense  of  God's 
mercies  to-day,  and  some  disposition  to  praise  him  for  his  wonderful  goodness. 
I  have  had  a  degree  of  confidence  that  I  am  devoted  to  God.  I  cast  myself, 
and  all  ray  concerns,  the  concerns  of  the  church  and  the  world,  on  him,  with 
some  degree  of  sensible  resignation  and  cheerfulness.  Have  had  more  strong 
desires  than  ever  for  the  good  of  tlie  congregation  I  am  preaching  to,  and 
have  been  enabled  to  plead  for  it  with  God.  My  mouth  has  been  filled  with 
arguments,  end  [I]  have  had  strong  desires  to  be  the  instrmnent  of  building 
ofit  up. 

"  Monday  morning,  four  o'clock.  Have  been  worried  about  my  preaching 
yesterday.  I  believe  it  was  the  truth,  but  perhaps  I  had  better  not  have 
preached  it  then ;  but  I  suspect _the  .devil  has  a  hand  in  my  uneasiness  and 
perplexity.  O  that  Christ  would  deliver  me  from  this"  roaring  lion,  arid 
baffle  ana  conlound  him !  I  know  he  will,  and  that  however  imprudent  I  am, 
and  whatever  advantage  the  devil  gets  by  it  at  present,  it  shall  all  turn  against 
him  at  last,  and  he  shall  be  most  effectually  disappointed  and  confounded. 
This  is  some  comfort  to  me,  I  think  ;  but  it  is  unspeakably  dreadful  to  me,  to 
think  of  giving  him  advantage  by  my  imprudence  and  sm.  O  Lord,  in  thy- 
righteoasness  deliver  me  from  this  subtle,  powerful,  cruel,  unjust,  injurious 
foe !  He  has  no  right  to  seek  my  ruin  or  the  ruin  of  others.  So  far  as  I  am 
against  him  and  desire  to  oppose  him,  and  sincerely  cry  to  thee  for  deliverance, 
and  his  overthrow,  I  am  in  a  righteous  cause.  O,  deliver  me  in  thy  righteous- 
ness.    Let  him  be  blasted  forever. 

"Saturday  evening,  February  10.  Have  had  freedom  in  thought  and 
prayer.  Have  been  enabled  to  cast  all  my  cares  and  burdens  on  God,  as  an 
iDfinitely  full  fountain,  and  the  portion  which  my  soul  desires.    I  have  some- 
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times  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  pray  for ;  every  thing  is  ngnt,  and  just  as  I 
should  desire  to  have  it  be.  So  long  as  Christ  reigns  and  has  every  thing  in 
his  hands,  I  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  praise. 

**  It  seems  to  me  I  have  some  higher  sense  of  what  is  meant  by  living  by 
faiih  on  the  Son  of  Godj  than  I  used  to  have.  It  is  to  make  Christ  aijl,  to 
seek  him  for  every  thinf^,  and  live  entirely  on  his  expense  and  charges,  having 
.nothing  of  our  own  but  emptiness  and  poverty." 


Sect.  XXI.    SECOND  CANDIDATESHIP. 

We  are  now  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. One  half  of  his  ministerial  life  has  passed  away  ;  the  more 
eventful  half  is  yet  to  come.  When  dismissed  from  Great  Barring- 
ton,  he  doubted  whether  he  should  ever  again  become  the  pastor  of 
a  church.  He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  work  for  the  press ;  and, 
spending  the  week  at  home,  was  accustomed  to  ride  twelve  miles 
every  Saturday,  to  North  Canaan,  and  after  preaching  there  on  the 
Sabbath,  return  home  on  Monday  morning.  In  the  ensuing  April 
and  May,  (1769,)  he  preached  several  Sabbaths  at  the  Old  South 
meeting-house,  in  Boston.  Many  of  the  most  earnest  Christians  in 
that  church  desired  that  he  should  be  installed  over  it  *  as  a  col- 
league with  the  venerable  Dr.  Sewall ;  but  the  more  popular  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  frowned  on  the  movement  and  checked  it. 
He  was  then  invited  to  Topsham,  Maine,  where  he  preached  to  a 
Presbyterian  society,  from  the  early  part  of  June  to  the  early  part 
of  July.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  remain  there,  and  assured  that 
he  would  receive  a  unanimous  call.  From  Topsham,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  He  arrived  at  that  town,  July  21, 
1769,  and  preached  liis  first  sermon  there,  July  23.  Having  been 
heard  five  Sabbaths,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Society  in  that  town.  Seven  members  of 
the  church  voted  in  his  favor,  three  voted  against  him,  and  two 
voted  neither  way.  He  took  the  call  into  consideration,  returned 
home,  and  after  several  weeks  went  back  to  Newport  with  a  pur- 
pose to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  church.  He  had  become 
strongly  attached  to  its  members.  But  a  change  had  come  over  the 
people.  A  sarcastic  pamphlet  had  been  circulated  against  him,  and 
a  committee  of  tlte  church  now  requested  him  to  withhold  his  an- 
swer to  their  call,  to  continue  his  ministerial  labors  among  them,  and 
wait  in  hope  that  the  prejudices  excited  by  the  pamphlet  might  sub- 
side. He  yielded  to  the  wish  of  his  friends,  and  as  the  day  for  the 
decisive  vote  drew  near,  he  makes  the  following  records : 

"  Saturday,  March  3,  1770.     I  think  I  have  given  up  every  point  but  this, 
viz.,  that  the  path  of  duty  may  be  made  plain.     If  I  have  a  call  to  leave  New- 

*  He  had  been  somewhat  intimate  with  Rev.  Mr.  Gumming,  a  former  pastor  of  the 
Old  South,  and  with  some  wealthy  individuals  in  the  church. 
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port,  and  shall  see  it  to  be  so,  I  think  I  can  cheerfully  go  forth,  not  knowing 
whither  I  am  to  go.  And  I  have  a  pleasing  hope  and  confidence  that  the  way 
will  be  made  plain.  Why  6hould_i_not  trust  in  that_God  for^^is^  who  has 
hitii^o  led  me  in  a  pfimogrfAj  ^especially  ever  smceHrji^fi  had  &  Heart  16 
seek  this  in  a  more  particular  manBer,  Tnafttttg  it  iny  great  petition,  not  caring 
|o  much  what  God  called  me  to,  tfTjisjcall  nijght  be  made  clear  and  plain  ? 

**  God's  goodness  has  been  increasing  upon  me  continually,  andXwiTT  hope 
in  him,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him.  I  w3l  now  praise  him  for  all  his  wonderftil 
goodness  to  me,  which  is  indeed  beyond  all  account  God  has  forgiven  me 
from  my  youth  unto  this  day,  and  why  may  I  not  trust  in  him  now  ?  By  his 
grace  I  will ;  on  him  I  cast  myself;  on  him  I  rely  fbr  pardoning  and  uphold- 
ing mercy. 

^Lord's  Day  evening,  March  4.  Had  some  uncommon  exercises  this 
morning.  I  longed  to  be  improved  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  that  Christ 
would  be  with  me  and  make  me  a  blessing.  I  offered  myself,  desiring  that 
he  would  send  me^  since  he  had  so  much  work  to  do  in  the  world,  and  since 
he  must  employ  unworthy,  guilty  sinners.  I  offered  myself  as  such  an  one ; 
and  since  he  glorified  himself  in  improving  such,  the  more  unworthy  and  vile, 
the  more  he  would  be  glorified.  I  thereiore  jnade  this  an  argument  Jhat  I 
might  be  impro^^d^  as  I  waalhamcwt  guilty  Rn4vile  that  couhLhe  ii>und. 

"  March  7.  Feel  calm,  resigned,  and  in  some  degree  thankful.  O,  what 
consolation  is  it  that  God  reigns,  and  will  take  the  best  care  of  his  own  honor 
and  interest !  And  what  an  infinite  mercy  that  I  may  hope  and  be  confident 
that  this  God  is  my  God  and  Redeemer !  ^ 

On  Monday,  March  12,  the  congregation  met;  and  after  having 
heard  hini  nearly  eight  mouths,  decided  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to 
thirty-three  that  they  did  not  wish  his  services  as  their  pastor.  His 
opposers  had  circulated  a  paper  for  signatures  against  him,  and  by 
dint  of  personal  address  had  secured  a  majority  against  his  settle- 
ment.    His  friends  were  surprised  and  grieved. 

"When  this  vote  was  communicated  to  him,"  savs  Dr.  Patten,*  "he  in- 
quired if  the  society  had  any  supply  engaged  for  the  pulpit,  the  following 
Sabbath.  On  their  answering, '  No,'  he  further  inquired,  as  he  could  not  reach 
home  that  week,  whether  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  such  that  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  hear  him  preach.  They  replied,  *  O  no ;  there  is  no 
such  prejudice  against  you  as  that;  they  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you.'  The 
writer  has  seen,  in  manuscript,  the  sermon  delivered  in  the  aflemoon  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  appropriate  as  a  valedictory  discourse.  It  was  expressive 
of  no  irritation ;  it  manifested  by  implication  no  desire  to  have  the  call  re- 
dewed.  It  appeared  to  be  his  great  solicitude  to  guard  the  people  from  preju- 
dice against  the  truth,  and,  in  this  li^ht,  against  him  as  a  minister  of  the 
truth.  He  said  that  he  *  held  no  doctrines,  the  substance  of  which  he  had  not 
preached  to  them  before  they  gave  him  a  call ;  that  it  wasjiis  object,  by  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  by  prayer,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  thus  to  "preach  no 
doctrine  to  which  any  one  could  object  without  objectinjg  to  the  word  of 
God,' " 

He  preached  this  sermon,  March  18,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated to  the  church  his  letter  dechning  the  call  which  he  had 
received  from  them  on  the  21st  of  the  preceding  August.  He 
then  expected  to  return  home  during  that  very  week,  and  to  **  live 
a  private  life  on  his  farm." 

*  ReroinisceDces,  pp.  S&-61. 
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"  Bat,"  he  says,*  "  the  congregation  appeared  attentive  and  solemn,  [during 
my  farewell  discourse,]  and  numbers  were  observed  to  weep.  The  nert 
morning,  [March  19,]  it  was  reported,  where  I  lodged,  that  there  appeared  to 
he. a  revolution  in  the  congregation;  that  several  of  the  Teadera  ill  the  oppo- 
sition  to  irie  appeared  to  re^nt  of  trhat  they  had  done,  and  "saitt~diat  their 
consciences  accused  them  so  severely  of  their  wickedness  in  "what  they  had 
done,  that  they  had  little  or  no  sleep  during  the  night,  arid  were  now  deter- 
mined to  do  all  they  could  to  prevent  my  leaving  Uiem.  And,  accordingly, 
they  went  to  those  whom  they  had  influenced  to  subscribe  against  my  stay- 
ing, to  persuade  them  to  retract  And  that  evening,  two  or  three  of  those 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  me  came  to  me,  and  confessed 
they  had  opposed  my  settling  in  the  congregation,  and  influenced  as  many  as 
they  could  against  me.  But  now  [they]  were  convinced  they  had  done 
'wrong,  and  had  taken  pains  to  undo  what  they  had  done,  and  persuade  those 
whom  they  had  influenced  to  appear  against  my  settling  among  them,  to  alter 
their  sentiments  and  conduct ;  that  they  now  sincerely  desired  that  I  would 
stay  and  be  their  minister,  &c.  And  I  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  a 
number  of  the  congregation,  who  had  been  in  a  great  degree  indifferent  with 
regard  to  my  staying  or  going  away,  nQw.appeared  to_  b.e  arouaed jmdjengagpd 
in  favor  of  my  stayinff,  and  said  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
my  leaving  them.  The  next  day,  the  committee  of  tlie  congregation  applied 
to  me,  ana  sai(l  that  it  appeared  that  those  who  had  been  in  opposition  to  my 
settlement  among  them  had  retracted,  and  were  now  desirous  that  I  would 
stay  with  them  ;  at  least,  this  was  true  of  the  most  of  them.  And  they  be- 
lieved, if  the  church  and  congregation  were  now  to  meet,  they  would  be 
unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  in  renewing  tlieir  former  invitation  to  me  to  settle  with 
them  in  the  ministry.  They  therefore  desired  me  to  stay  till  the  church  and 
congregation  could  be  called  together,  and  renew  their  call,  if  tfiey  should 
appear,  when  met,  disposed  to  do  it.  I  consented  to  this,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  week,  [March  26,  1770,]  the  church  and  congregation  met, 
and  renewed  their  invitation  to  me  to  settle  in  the  ministry  with  them.  In 
this  they  were  almost  unanimous  ;  but  two  or  three  of  the  congregation  SiP 
sented,  who  had  little  or  no  influence  in  the  congregation.  And  two  or  three 
of  die  church  chose  to  be  neuters,  and  vote  neither  for  nor  against  it" 

This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  real  eloquence  in  the  homely  words  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  "Oia' the 
following  day,  he  writes  in  his  Journal : 

"  March  19.  This  day  I  had  news  brought  me  that  three  men,  who  had 
been  most  steady  in  opposing  me,  declared  last  evening  that  they  were  sorry 
they  had  opposed  me,  and  they  were  now  desirous  that  I  would  stay  and  set- 
tle witli  them.  They  were  brought  to  this  by  my  farewell  sermon.  Iti&4Mid 
this  sermon  has  had  greater  eflfect  than  all  my  preaching  before.  Some  who 
have  thought  it  not  best  for  me  to  stay,  now  appear  zealous  for  my  staying. 
This  is  all  wonderful.  I  desire  to  stand  still  and  see  the  hand,  the  salvation 
of  God !  How  greatly  are  my  obligations  increased  to  trust  in  God,  to  live 
to  him,  and  follow  him  in  the  dark !    What  matter  for  praise  and  gratitude ! 

"March  21.  My  mind  has  been  full  of  comfort  and  joy  this  morning. 
Have  had  unspeakably  sweet  exercises,  more  than  can  be  mentioned.  The 
success  of  my  prcachmg  last  Sabbath  is  an  instance  of  God's  goodness,  be- 
yond any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  experienced  before.  The  walls  of  Jericho 
are  fallen  down  by  the  blowing  of  rams'  horns. 

**  Friday,  March  23.  The  amazing  instance  of  last  Sabbath  dwells  on  my 
mind,  though  I  fear  it  will  not  be  improved  by  me  as  it  ought  When  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  flat  before  the  people  of  Israel,  an  accursed  thing  was 

*  Autobiog^phy,  pp.  72-74. 
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soon  found  in  the  camp.  All  was  not  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  and  he  was  dis- 
pleased. How  ios^  displeased  may  he  be,  if  this  remarkayfe  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence  should^  not  be-all  consecrated  to  hispralbe  and  honor! 
O  Lord^  keep  nie  back "Irom  coveting  any  thing  of  the.  spoils  of  this  victory 
td  myself  to  be  improved  in  the  gratification  of  my  pride  and  worldliness. 
This  I  am  in  the  utmost  danger  of,  and  shall  do  worse  than  Achan  did,  unless 
the  Lord  hold  me  back.    O,  may  all  be  consecrated  to  thy  glory." 

Speaking  of  his  installation,  he  says,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  :  • 

"This  event  appeared  to  give  satisfaction  to  all.  And  it  was  a  time  of  pe- 
cnliar  gratitude  and  ioy  to  my  Christian  friends,  of  whom  there  was  a  consid- 
erable number  who  had  steadily  adhered  to  me  from  my  first  acquaintance 
with  them.  And  their  pious  affections,  gratitude,  ana  joy  were  greatly 
heightened,  by  the  dark  and  trying  scene  which  preceded,  in  my  being  appar- 
entfy  rejected  by  the  congregation,  and  consequently  detennined  to  leave 
them ;  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  a  revolution  took  place  in  favor 
of  my  staying,  in  which  the  hand  of  God  was  so  conspicuous.  And  it  was  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  me,  that  God  had  in  such  a  manner  opened  the  way 
for  my  settling  here,  and  made  the  way  of  duty  so  plain,  and  that  such  a  num- 
ber of  very  dear  and  excellent  Christian  friends  were  hereby  so  greatly  grat- 
ified. And  I  considered  myself  to  be  under  new  and  greater  obligations  to 
devote  myself  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  faithfulness  to  him  and 
the  church  and  «ongre^tion  to  whom  I  now  stood  related  as  their  pastor  and 
minister.  And  now  with  shame  J_  reflect  upon  my  great  deficiency.  I  said  I 
would  be  wise,t)iirit  has  been  far  from  me !  O  Lord,  enter  not  into  judgment 
with  me,  for  I  cannot  stand,  or  answer.  I  fly  to  pardoning  mercy,  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  as  my  only  refuge." 


Sbct.  XXII.    CONNECTION  OF  MR.  HOPKINS  WITH  DR.  EZRA  STILES, 
HIS  CLERICAL  NEIGHBOR  'aT  NEWPORT. 

Both  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  exhibited  the  most  interest- 
ing traits  of  their  character  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
President  Stiles  had  been  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  in  Newport  nearly  fifteen  years  when  Mr.  Hopkins  was  in- 
stalled over  the  First;  and  he  remained  more  than  six  years  a  co- 
laborer  with  that  self-denying  divine.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning  f  and  of  a  transparent  lionesty.  He  was  a  moderate  Cal- 
vinist,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  any 
man,  who' **  was  so  very  Orthodox  as  to  be  a  little  inclined  to  the 
New  Divimty.  His  church  had  not  been  separated  from  the  First 
on  account  of  doctrinal  differences,  but  still  was  less  strict  and 
severe  than  the  First,  both  in  its  theology  and  its  religious  life.  It 
contained  more  of  the  aristocratic  and  less  of  the  Puritan  element. 
It  was  more  noted  for  general  intelligence,  but  less  for  theological 
information.  President  Stiles  was  not  at  all  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kins's settlement  over  the  First  Church.     In  his  Literary  Diary  he 

•  Sketches,  pp.  74,  75. 

t  *<Thi8  country  has  not,  perhaps,  produced  a  more  learned  man.'' — Dr.  W.  E. 
Channing,  Works,  vor.  iv.  p.  510. 
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gives  a  less  favorable,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  a  less  accu- 
rate account  than  that  which  all  other  writers  have  given,  of  the 
changes  effected  by  the  "  Farewell  Sermon."  He  says  that  "  no 
alteration  was  made  in  more  than  seven  men "  by  that  sermon. 
"  Mrs.  Osborn  and  the  sorority  of  her  meeting  are  violently  engaged, 
and  had  great  influence.  They  and  the  two  deacons,  and  two 
thirds  of  [the]  church  were  warmly  engaged  for  Mr.  Hopkins." 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  Dr.  Stiles's  church  had  some  queries 
with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  installing  Samuel  Hopkins  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel !  There  has  certainly  been  some  progress 
within  the  last  seventy  years !  Dr.  Stiles  writes  in  his  Church 
Records : 

'*  It  having  been  suggested  as  Mr.  Hopldns's  opinion,  that  it  was  not  the  dotv 
of  the  unrejrenerate  to  use  the  means  of  grace,  their  guilt  being  increased, 
the  more  light  they  resisted,  under  even  the  highest  convictions,  the  church 
insisted,  and  unanimously  charged  us  in  council,  to  know  fron  ^fr,  H^p^^'™' 
whether  he  held  that  it  was  a  sin  for  the  unregenerate  to  use  the  means  of 
grace.  And  in  case  it  was  his  principle,  they  aesircd  the  pastor  not  to  pro- 
ceed  nor  assist  in  his  instalment  Accordingly,  when  the  councd  met,  thk 
'Whs  agitated ;  "and,  afler  some  discourse,  Mr.  Hopkins  declared,  before  the 
council,  *  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  unregenerate  to  pray  to  God^-tajreftd  the 
Scriptures,  attend  public  worship,  and,  in  general,  to  use  all  the  means  of 
grace.'  This  was  to  the  satisfaction*  of  the  council,  Mr.  Hopkins  "being  of 
good  moral  character." 

Dr.  Stiles  was  the  scribe  of  the  council,  and  thus  describes  the 
manner  of  the  instalment : 

"  Repairing  to  the  meeting-house  about  eleven  [o'clock,]  A.  M.,  [April  11, 
1770,]  where  was  a  large  assembly,  Mr.  Campbell  opened  the  solemnity  with 

frayer ;  then  1  preached  from  John  xviii.  3 :  *  This  is  life  eternal,'  &t.  Then 
read  the  result  publicly,  with  the  votes  of  the  church  and  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Then  I  turned  to  the  brethren  of  the  church,  (who  sat  together  in  a 
bixly  by  themselves,)  and  put  it  to  vote,  whetlier  they  now  continued  to  call, 
&c.  Then  I  turned  to  Mr.  Hopkins  for  his  answer  of  acceptance  ;  which  be- 
ing done,  I  retired  from  the  desk,  and  Mr.  Ellis  ascended  it  and  prayed ;  and 
al\er  praver,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  tlie  pastor  elect,  and  addr^sed  him 
with  a  cliarge,  which  was  done  without  imposition  of  hands,  (as  he  had  been 
once  ordained,)  so  that  the  design  of  this  was  only  to  give  him  the  pastoral 
charge  of  tliis  flock.  Then  Mr.  [Levi]  Hart  ^ve  him  the  right  hand  of^feUow- 
ship,  and  made  the  concluding  prayer.  Then  Mr.  Hopkins  gave  the  Psahn, 
and  dismissed  the  assembly  with  a  blessing." 

At  the  time  of  Hopkins's  installation.  Dr.  Stiles  was  at  the  height 
of  his  intimacy  iiith  the  Jewish  Rabbies  and  other  HteroH,  at  New- 
port. Tills  is  very  obvious  in  his  installation  discourse.  Its  theme 
was,  *'  Saving  Knowledge."  It  abounds  with  Latin  and  Greek  sen- 
tences from  the  fathers,  with  biblical  quotations  also,  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  to  some  of  wliich  are  appended  Latin  translations ;  with  ref^ 
erences  to  Selden,  Croijus,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage,  Monis,  Simeon  ben 
Johauy,  Zeno,  Plato,  Pamienides,  etc.  He  seemed  to  think  it  fit- 
ting, that  the  sermon  at  Hopkims^s  installation  shoukl  have  a  marked 
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character.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  sentences  on  the  **•  Trin- 
ity in  Unity,"  and  they  must  have  caused  a  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance  in  the  pastor  elect : 

^  To  addace  a  few  passages.  Isaiah  xlL  4,  •^ni  Jehovah  raahon  vat  acha- 
rofdmani  hu.  Here  is  acharonvn  plural  predicated  of  /,  oneness,  repeated 
unity  —  I  am  he  —  and  yet  this  /  am  ^  is  the  Jirst  and  last  GodSj  or  plurali- 
ties. Again,  Jeremiah  xxiii.  36 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  19 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  16 ;  Jere- 
miah X.  10 ;  as  also  Deuteronomy  iv.  35 ;  2  Samuel  viL  26 ;  Amos  iii.  13 ; 
Hosea  xii.  5 ;  Malachi  i.  9,  —  im  cuhnim  ani,  (si  Domini  ego,)  If  I  am  your 
Lords,  Deuteronomy  xi.  4,  Jehovah  elokinu  Jehovah  ahaudj  {Jehovah  dii  nos- 
tri  Jehovah  unus) ;  Jehovah  our  Gods  is  the  one  Jehovah^  or,  There  is  bid  one 
self-exisUnt  being.  I  think  every  one,  who  understands  these  passages  in  the 
onginal,  must  see  Plurality  in  Unity  ;  that  in  Jehovah  there  are  Elohim, 
Gods ;  and  yet  that  they  alTmaEeSij  singular  or  unity ;  for  Moses  expressly 
asserts  Jehovah  Is  a  most  ahsolufeUnity,  — annily  to  which  no  other  unity 
bears  any  resemblance ;  agreeable  to  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon  and  the 
Igdal,  ahaud  vain  iachtd  kajichudoj  (units  nee  unitas  similis  unitati  swb,) 
Now  this  plurality  m  the  divine  essence  is  the  only  tiling  (under  a  numeral 
idea)  whicn  distinguishes  it  from  other  unities.  All  unities  are  alike,  except 
thai  of  God,  Rabbi  Akiba,  ix.  Mishna,  says,  Chajim  Elohim  ruach  ahaut^ 
(unus  est  spiritus  Deorum  viventium),'"  * 

In  one  of  his  learned  notes  to  this  discourse,  p.  18,  Dr.  Stiles 
recommendsjqjoiing  clergymen  the  study  of . the .  Platonic,  writers 
and  of  the  Rabbinical  literature.  So  different  was  he  in  his  mental 
texture  from  his  new  co-laborer,  t  His  friendships,  too,  were  by  no 
means  the  same  with  the  friendships  of  his  ^*  new-divinity  colleague." 
He  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  Dr.  Chauncy,  of 
Boston,  and  Rev.  William  Hart,  the  author  of  the  pamj)hlet  which 
delayed  Mr.  Hopkins^s  settlement  at  Newport.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  he  recoiled  from  being  shut  up  on  an  island  with  the 
ablest  living  champion  of  the  Edwardean  theology?  —  Still,  both 
Dr.  Stiles  and  his  new  neighbor  were  sensible  men,  and  did  not 
press  their  speculative  differences  into  social  life.  It  has  been  said 
by  Dr.  Chanuing,  \  that  they  **  held  no  ministerial  intercourse  "  with 
each  other.  Tliis  were  sad,  if  true.  But  President  Stiles  writes  in 
his  Church  Records,  that  he  exchanged  with  Mr.  Hopkins  on  the 
Sabbath  preceding  the  installation  of  the  latter.  He  afterwards 
alludes  to  frequent  instances  of  the  like  fellowship.  After  he  be-^ 
came  President  of  Yale  College,  he  went  to  Newport  oflen,  and,  in 
his  Literary  Diary,  thus  notices  his  visits : 

"  October  1,  1780.  Attended  and  heard  Mr.  Hopkins  in  the  Sabbatarian 
meeting-house,  who  administered  the  sacrament  to  about  thirty  communicants, 
when  f  partook.  —  P.  M.    I  preached  [from]  Rom.  xii.  2,  my  congregation 

*  Inst.  Sermou,  pp.  13,  14. 

t  Slill,  our  metaphysical  divine  caught  some  Hebraistic  inspiration  from  Dr.  Stiles  ; 
for  in  less  than  three  mouths  after  this  <<  instalment  sermon,"  Hopkins  writes  to  Bel- 
lamy :  <<  My  friends  in  Boston  are  ready  liberally  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  a  stu- 
dent  of  Hebrew,  if  a  proper  person  could  be  found." 

\  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  350. 
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attending."  [The  two  congregations  worshipped  together  for  a  time  after  the 
revolutionary  army  left  Newport.] 

"  September  29,  1782.  Lord's  Day,  at  Newport  Preached  all  day  to  ray 
dear  flock  in  the  Sabbatarian  meeting-house.  I  notified  a  sacramental  lec- 
ture at  l^r.  Hopkins's  meeting-house,  he  expecting  to  be  absent,  and  proposing 
and  desiring  that  the* two  churches  should  unite  in  communion  togeUicr." 

"  October  3.    I  preached  a  sacreimental  lecture." 

"  October  6.  I  preached  all  day  at  Mr^  Hopkins's  meeting,  and  admin- 
istered the  sacrinrreiSTto"  "both'  churches,  united  on  the  occasion,  and  for 
the  first  time,"  [i.  e.  the  churches,  although  worshipping  together,  had  not 
previously  communed  togetherj^ 

In  his  Memoir  of  Stiles,  Dr.  Holmes  writes :  ♦  "  Dr.  Hopkins  held  a  stated 
evening  lecture  ever^  week,  which  Dr.  Hliles  usually  attended.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  having  read  his  text,  he  was  taken  witli  a  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  and  sat  down.  The  blood  not  stopping,  he  requested  Dr.  Stiles  to 
preach.  Furnished  to  all  good  works,  he  toolc  the  same  text  and  preached 
extemporaneously." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  regularity  with  which  Dr.  Stiles  record^  from 
week  to  week  his  attendance  upon  the  Thursday  lecture  of  Hopkins,.aBd  the 
gratification  which  he  expresses,  now  and  then,  at  the  "  many  fine  and  judi- 
cious observations  "  which  the  lecturer  made. 

When  he  lost  his  wife,  he  wrote.  May  30,  177.5:  "  I  desired  Mr.  Hopto« 
to  make  a  prayer  at  joy  house,  before  the  corpse  was  carried  oiil,"  and  "Mr. 
Hopkins  walked  as  a  mourner  "  to  the  grave.   "  When  I  settled  in  the  ministry 

at  Newport,"  he  says,t  "Mr. ,  the  Congregational  minister  of  the 

other  church,  was  suspicious  and  cold  toward  me.  I  disarmed  him  by  silence 
and  benevolence.  When  his  ministry  was  ended,  I  hoped  for  a  successor  in 
whom  I  might  be  happy  as  a  cordial  brother.     There  was  a  prospect  of  this 

in  an  ingenious  young  man,  Mr.  A .     But  the  church  finally  settled  Mr. 

[Hopkinsjj  of  some  sentiments  very  different  from  mine,  while  we  agreed  well 
in  the  general  system  of  orthodoxy.  As  the  providence  of  God  had  brought 
us  into  a  connection,  I  determined  to  learn  and  get  all  the  good  I  could  from 
him,  treat  him  with  respect  and  benevolence,  and  endeavor,  as  far  as  welrere 
agreed,  to  co?5perale  with  him  in  building  up  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  And 
we  lived  together  in  peace  and  love." 

There  were  many  particulars,  indeed,  in  which  these  two  divines 
felt  a  cordial  union.  They  were  both  decided  patriots,  and  both 
contended,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  against  tlie  Tory  influence  which 
made  many  of  the  Rhode  Island  clergy  adverse  to  the  revolution.  | 
They .  were  both  thorough-going  Congregationahsts,  and  had  saga- 
city enough  to  fear,  and  manliness  enough  to  oppose,  the  growth  of 
tlie  Anglican  church  among  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  fled 
from  it  to  our  shores.  Above  all,  these  two  men  were  benevolent 
Christians,  and  as  such  they  went  before  their  age  in  pushing  for- 
ward various  schemes  of  philanthropy. 

It  deserves  to  be  remembered,  in  proof  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  Cathol- 
icism of  temper,  that  not  only  during  the  six  years  of  his  connec- 


*  Dr.  Holmes's  Life  of  Presidcut  Stiles,  p.  195. 

t  lb.  pp.  273,  274. 

X  Dr.  Stiles  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  spinninf^  matches,  or  **  voluntary  bees," 
which  were  held  at  his  bouse,  and  also  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  1770  and  1771. 
"  Ninety-two  Daughters  of  Liberty  spun  and  reeled,  respiting  and  assisting  one 
another,"  etc.,  etc. 
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lion  with  Dr.  Stiles,  but  also  during  the  thirty-three  years  of  his 
pastorate  at  Newport,  he  lived  iu  uniform  friendship  with  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Second  Church,  and  the  relations  between  that  church 
and  his  own  were  less  hostile  than  they  hud  been  before  his  installa- 
tion, or  than  they  were  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  aAer  his  death. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  controversies,  he  was  a  «*  lover  of  peace." 


Sect.  XXIII.    EARLY  PROSPECTS  AND  SUCCESS  AT  NEWPORT. 

To  go  from  the  hilly  region  of  Berkshire  to  the  ocean  scenery  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  a  great  change.  Greater  still  was  the  transition 
from  the  society  of  Massachusetts  yeomeiu.tCL  that  _pf  the  nautical 
and  mercantile  community  at  Newport.  In  his  forty-ninth  year,  and 
with  the  habits  of  rural  life,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  not  well  fitted  for  such 
an  alteration  of  his  social  intercourse.  When  he  was  installed  at 
Newport,  the  town  was  larger  than  it  is  now,  and  far  more  enter- 
prising. It  was  the  second  town  of  New  England  in  commercial 
importance.  Although  the  census  taken  in  1774  gave  the  place  only 
9209  inhabitants,  yet  the  place  is  supposed  to  have  actually  con- 
tained about  11,000;'^  more  than  twice  as  many  as  Providence  at 
that  time.  Newport  has  now  only  9563  inhabitants,t  less  than  one 
fourth  as  many  as  Providence.  In  1773,  New  York  had  but  21,876 
inhabitants,  being  only  about  twice  as  large  as  Newport,  and  having 
in  many  departments  a  much  less  extensive  foreign  trade.  The  mer- 
chants of  what  is  now  the  commercial  emporium  then  sent  often  to 
Newport  for  their  foreign  goods,  as  Newport  sends  now  to  that  empo- 
rium. A  mercantile  house  in  London  is  said  to  have  directed  a 
letter  to  **  New  York,  near  Newport."  The  town  was  noted,  not 
only  for  the  charms  of  its  natural  scenery,  but  also  for  the  Jbeauty 
of  its  private  residences,  for  its  fashionable  and  luxurious,  as  well  as 
its  intelligent  and  enterprising  society,  its  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  its 
sciemific  clubs,  its  refinement  of  taste  and  manners.  Hence  it  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  learned  men.  The  painters  Stuart  and  Malbone 
were  natives  of  the  town;  it  was  the  favorite* residence  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  its  medical  practitioners  were  famed  throughout  the 
land.  Not  even  in  Virginia  did  there  prevail  a  much  more  elegant 
hospitality,  a  much  more  sumptuous  and  llaronial  style  of  living,  than 
among  a  class  of  the  Narraganset  planters.  Dr.  McSparran,  a  cele- 
brated Episcopal  clergyman  in  Newport,  said,  in  1752,  that  "neither 
Epiphanius's  nor  Sir  Richard  Blackmore^s  cattdogues  contain  more 
heterodox  and  different  opinions  in  religion  than  are  to  be  found  in 

*  Ross's  Discourse,  embracing  the  Civil  and  Religious  History  of  Rhode  Island, 
pp.  67,  68. 

t  Still,  it  has  at  present  eighteen  churches  —  one  for  every  five  hundred  and  thirty 
inhabitaoUi ;  whereas,  in  1770,  it  had  only  ten  churches. 
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this  little  corner."  •  When  Mr.  Hopkins  went  there,  he  found  two 
vigorous  Baptist  churches,' each  more  than  a  century  old.  Three 
hundred  .Tews,  many  of  them  eminent  for  wealth  and  commercial 
skill,  added  interest  to  the  town.  Both  Jewish  and  Sabbatarian 
worship  had  been  maintained  there  for  about  a  hundred  years.  A 
large  number  of  Moravians,  a  still  larger  number  of  Quakers,  diver- 
sified tlie  social  habits  of  the  people.  President  Stiles  loved  to  walk 
over  the  Parade  with  the  Jewish  Rabbies,  learning  from  them  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabala ;  but  was  this  a  place  for  Samuel  Hopkins  1 
He  could  not  harmonize  with  the  Dutch  farriiers  ;  what  will  he  do 
with  the  French  fashions  ?  He  was  too  severe  for  the  moderate 
Calvinists  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts ;  will  he  not  be  a  Joreign 
clement  ain'OtfgTtie  formalists^nd  ditettcmti  of  Newport  1 

Still  he  found  here  many  attractions.  He  felt  more  religious  lib- 
erty in  Rhode  Island  than  he  could  feel  elsewhere,  and  religious 
liberty  he  loved.  He  had  access  to  the  rich  library  of  Dr.  Stiles^ 
and  to  the  still  more  extensive  Redwood  Library ,t  which  was  then, 
as  now,  a  treasure  to  the  town.  But,  above  all,  —  for  this  he  valued 
more  than  all,  —  he  **  found  here  a  number  who  appeared  to  be  ex- 
cellent Christians,  and  the  best  regulated  church  that  he  had  seen.*'  f 

To  the  care  of  this  church  he  addressed  himself  with  fresh  zeal. 
He  says,  in  condensed  language : 

"  I  preached  a  lecture  every  Thursday  evening,  which  was  well  attended. 
I  invited  the  young  people  to  meet  at  my  house,  the  males  on  one  week  and 
the  females  on  the  next ;  and  so  to  continue  to  meet  every  week  alternately, 
to  have  questions  proposed  to  them,  which  they  were  to  answer,  &c.  Above 
forty  young  men  subscribed  to  an  engagement  to  attend  those  meetings ;  and 
more  than  seventy  young  women.  After  those  meetings  were  attended  a 
considerable  time,  I  proposed  that  instead  of  these,  which  began  to  decline,  I 
would  attend  a  lecture  every  Sabbath  evening  at  six  o'clock  in  the  meeting- 
house, in  which  I  would  explain  to  the  young-  people  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
composed  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster;  the  young  people 
to  sit  by  tliemselves  in  the  body  of  the  meeting-house  below,  and  elder 
people,  who  were  disposed  to  come,  to  sit  in  the  gallery  and  the  pews  round 
the  sides  of  the  house  below.  These  lectures  were  crowded  ;  the  congregation 
being  larger  then  than  at  the  meetings  in  the  former  part  of  the  day,  as  num- 
bers attended  them  from  other  congregations  in  town.  And  the  young  people 
appeared  attentive,  gave  constant  attendance,  and  behaved  decently.  —  When 
I  had  gone  through  the  Catechism  in  this  way,  I  undertook  to  give  a  history 
of  the  Bible,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  endeavoring  to  join  entertainment  with 
instruction,  and  religious,  profitable  reflections,  particularly  applicable  to 
young  persons.  These  lectures  were  continued,  and  well  attended,  till  they 
were  broken  up  by  the  war  between  Britain  and  America."  § 

In  the  year  1771,  he  admitted  fifteen  members  into  his  church ; 

*  See  America  Disseclcd,  &.C.,  in  Sundry  LeUers  from  a  Clergyman  there.  Updike's 
History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Narraganset,  pp.  483-633. 

t  He  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Redwood  Library  Company,  in  1770. 
His  own  church  also  possessed  a  valuable  collection  of  books. 

X  Sketches,  p.  69. 

^  lb.  pp.  75,  76.     He  established  bis  Thursday  evening  lecture  July  6,  1770. 
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ill  1772,  four  members;  in  1774,  three  ;  in  1775,  Ave;  and,  during; 
his  whole  ministry,  filly-nine  members,  of  whom  six  were  received 
bj  letter.  At  the  fiine  of  his  death,  thirty  others  were  expecting  to 
be^oonjuided  to  hjs  church.  He  catechised,  weekly,  more~  than  a 
hundred  children.  Before  he  became  pastor  of  the  church,  it  had 
been  numerically  declining.*  Its  more  pious  members  considered 
its  existence  as  dependent  upon  his  connection  with  it.  His  cor- 
respondence «nd  church  records  evince  that  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  it  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  pastorate ;  new  rules  of  eccle- 
siastical order  and  a  new  creed  were  formed;  new  arrangementis 
were  made  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  for  the  music  of  the  sanctuary, 
etc.  This  was  evidently  the  sunniest  period  of  his  ministerial  life. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  dated  January  8,  1771 ,  he  says : 

**  My  lecture  is  well  attended  yet,  and  thereare  some  instances  of  awaken- 
ing among^us.  Several  hope  they  have  T)een  converleil  lately,  in  my  C(5n- 
gregation.     So  far  as  I  can  judge,  my  congregation  in  general  are  more  and 

more  pleased.    But  many  of  the are  more  and  more 

alarmed,  as  some  doctrines  which  I  preach  are  destructive  of  the  jeligion  ropst 
in  vogue  amoiig^  them.  While  you  are  all  in  quarrels,  in  Connecticut,  and 
HopkirUanians  are  cursed  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  Divine  Providence  has 
lea  me  out  of  the  noise,  and  provided  a  quiet  retreat,  where  all  is  peace,  and 
I  receive  more  kindness  from  the  bands  of  my  friends  in  one  year  than  I 
ever  received  in  my  life  before." 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1773,  we  find  him  at  the  ordination  of 
Ife.  San  ford,  at  Medway,  and,  on  the  21  st  of  that  same  month, 
at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Emmons,  at  Franklin  —  two  young  men 
over  whom  lie  was  destined  to  exert  a  long-continued  power.  We 
often  catch  glimpses  of  him  walking  with  his  guests.  Dr.  Bellamy 
and  Dr.  West,  to  dine  with  President  Stiles;  or  else  calling  on 
President  Stiles's  guests,  Mr.  Whittlesey  and  Dr.  Dana^  of  New 
Haven.  Still,  even  at  this  most  comfortable  and  most  flattering 
period  of  his  ministry,  we  find  him  faithful  as  ever  in  purifying  the 
house  of  God.  He  sought  not  his  own  ease.  He  might  have  re- 
tained a  pleasant  degree  of  popularity,  if  he  had  aimed  to  please 
men.  But  he  was  artless  as  a  child.  In  a  little  more  than  two 
months  after  he  was  installed,  he  became  engaged  in  a  process  of 
discipline  with  a  member  of  his  church.  The  entire  process  con- 
tinued until  December  5,  1774.  It  resulted  i^  the  exclusion  of  the 
delinquent  member  from  the  Lord's  table.  But  that  member  was  him- 
self a  clergyman,  and  enlisted  other  ministers  in  his  favor.  He  in- 
sisted that  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  of  promi- 
nent individuals  in  the  church,  should  be  reviewed  by  a  council.  The 
council  unanimously  decided  that  the  offending  clergyman  ought  to 
have  been  excluded  from  fellowship,  and  that  he  had  proved  nothing 

*  May  31,  1770,  his  congrcg^ation  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  families  ;  his 
charcb,  of  seventy  members,  and  of  these,  less  than  twenty  were  males. 

k 
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^*  in  any  measure  "  injurious  to  the  **  ministerial  or  Christian  charac- 
ter *'  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  such  unflinching 
perseverance,  and  such  rigid  faitli fulness,  as  were  manifested  in  this 
disciplinary  process,  were  fitted  to  exalt  the  moral  feelings  of  a 
church,  rather  than  to  make  its  pastor  a  favorite  with  the  world. 
He  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  severity  in  his  treatment  of 
offending  brethren,  and  particularly  in  requiring  of  them  a  public 
confession  of  their  sin.  It  must  be  confessed  that  iie  abhorred 
iniquity,  and  expressed  his  abhorrence  witli  decision,  and  thus,  even 
if  he  had  been  identified  with  no  pecuHarities  of  doctrine,  would 
have  given  offence.  But  his  severity  came  from  his  benevolence. 
<^  My  desire,"  he  says,  during  the  tedious  process  of  this  discipline, 
«  my  desire  of  usefulness  to  tliis  congregation  is  so  great,  that  I  am 
willing  to  sacrifice  every  personal  and  family  interest  to  this.  In 
this  cause  I  think  I  am  wilhng  to  give  my  hfe,  and  every  thing  dear 
to  me  in  this  world.'' 

Sect.   XXIV.    VISIT  FROM  MR.  WHITEFIELD. 

■ 

It  is  pleasant  to  open  the  curtains  of  the  past,  and  look  upon  our 
Newport  minister,  as,  four  months  af^er  his  instaljation,  he  was  en- 
joying a  visit  from  Mr.  Whitefield.  Hopkins  had  listened  with  de- 
light to  WhifefieldJliirty^years  before,  at  New  Haven;  and  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1770,  welcomed  him  as  a  guest  at  the  old  Newport 
parsonage.  At  five  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  4,  Wliite- 
field  **  preached  to  a  very  crowded  audience  at  Mr.  Hopkins's  meet- 
ing-house," from  Ps.  h.  II :  "  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me." 
A  young  Jewess  heard  him,  "  and  greatly  admired  his  preacliing  the 
gospel  of  Christ."  On  the  next  morning,  the  Sabbath,  he  preached 
for  Dr.  Stiles,  from  Job  xxii.  21 :  **  Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him, 
and  be  at  peace."  At  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  preached 
from  1  Cor.  iii.  II,  in  the  fields  adjoining  Mr.  Hopkins's  meeting- 
house, to  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  hearers.  While  j>reaching, 
he  stood  on  a  table,  which  is  still  reverently  preserved.  On  the  7th 
of  August,  he  preached  at  live  o'clock,  P.  M.,  from  Zech.  ix.  12,  at 
Mr.  Thurston's  Baptist  meeting-house,  to  an  audience  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred within  the  walls,  and  four  or  five  hundred  without.  After  preach- 
ing, he  dined  at  Major  Otis's,  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Thurston, 
and  Dr.  Stiles.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  next  morning,  he  preached,  from 
Gen.  i.  2,  to  eleven  hundred  hearers,  in  Mr.  Hopkins's  meeting-house. 
After  service,  he  dined  with  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Thurston,  Stiles,  and 
Rusmeyer,  the  Moravian  pastor  in  Newport,  at  the  house  of  Mr 
John  Wanton,  a  Quaker.*  In  the  afternoon,  he  left  for  Providence, 
and  before  two  months  had  passed  away,  he  died  in  Newburyport. 

*  The  facts  above  stated  are  taken  from  Stilcs's  Literary  Diary.     Tbe  calculations, 
I      perhaps  cxtravapint  with  regard  to  the  number  of  Whitefield's  hearers,  were  the  com- 
mon calculations  of  the  time. 
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While  Mr.  Whitefield  was  at  Newport,  he  was  invited,  with  Mr. 
Hopkins  and  others,  **  to  breakfast  with  a  religious  family,  about  five 
miles  from  town.  -  On  their  way,  Mr.  Whitefield  said  to  Mr.  H.,  ♦  I 


to  the  conversion  of  sipners.*  Mr.  H.  replied,  *  I  have  not  published 
so  large  a.  pamphlet  in  the  way  of  dispute  as. your&.  against  Mr. 
Wesley.'  [A  fit  reply,  to  which  Whitefield  rejoined,]  *  O,  the  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Wesley  was  so  contrary  to  the  Jaith,  and  so  dangerous^ 
that  a  regard  for  the  cause  of  Christ  compelled  me  to  attempt  its 
refutation.'.  '  The  same  motive,'  said  Mr.  H.,  <  m^y  have  influenced 
others ;  it  certainly  did  me  in  what  I  have  writtem'  [An  apt  retort.] 
After  a  considerable  pause,  Mr.  Whitefield  said,  '  Is  it  not  surprising, 
and  much  to  be  regretted,  that  good  Mr.  Edwards  should  deny  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  V  Mr.  H.  replied, « I  did  not  know  that  he  had. 
What  do  you  understand,  sir,  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  ? '  Mr. 
W.  paused  in  apparent  study  for  a  definition.  Mr.  H.  said,  '  Do 
you  mean  by  it  an  impression  on  the  imagination,  by  some  immediate  ^i 
communication  from  the  ^irit^  that  your  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that 
you  are  a  child  of  God  t  *  *  No,'  said  Mr.  W.,  « that  does  not  ex- 
press my  opinion.'  *  Do  yoU  then  mean,'  said  Mr.  H.,  *  an  influence  ~] 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  exciting  such  a  love  for  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
such  clear  views  of  their  character,  as  that  the  subject  of  it  knows 
fi-om  experience  and  from  Scripture,  that  he  is  a  child  of  God  and 
an  heir  of  salvation  ?  '  *  This,'  said  Mr.  W.,  *  more  accords  with 
my  views.'  *  Yet  this,'  said  Mr.  H.,  *  is  that  witness  of  the  Spirit  for 
which  Mr.  Edwards  pleads,  in  distinction  from  the  former,  which  he 
represents  as  a  species  of  enthusiasm.' "  * 

This  conversation    well   illustrates   the   Socratic   method  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  in  conducting  a  dispute. 


Sect.   XXV.    AFFECTIONATE   INTERCOURSE  WITH  FRIENDS. 

More  is  known  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  inner  life  during  the  first  six 
years  of  his  residence  at  Newport,  than  during  any  other  period  of 
his  history.  And  the  first  impression  which  his  correspondence 
during  this  period  makes  upon  the  mind  is,  that  he  was  a  man  not 
only  of  glowing  love  to  his  Maker,  but  likewise  of  warm  and  deep 
aflection  to  his  fellow-men.  As  he  delighted  in  unreserved  submis- 
sion of  all  his  interests  to  God,  so  he  chose  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  welfare  of  those  who  were  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The 
germ  of  his  theology  lay  in  his  benevolent  spirit.  He  was  an  em- 
bodied refutation  of  the  saying  so  often  quoted  from  Edmund  Burke, 

*  PaUen's  Reminiscences;  pp.  67,  68.     See  likewise  Ferguson's  Memoir,  pp.  flS,  08. 
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/that  there  is  no  heart  so  hard  as  that  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphjsi- 
[&^,  Dnelreason  why  he  loved  to  press  certain  articles  of  Calvin- 
asm  to  their  logical  sequences  was,  that  he  loved  to  contemplate 
^he  happiness  of  his  fellow-men  as  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
glory  of  their  Father  in  heaven.  True,  he  had  so  much  of  the 
philosophical  temperament  that  he  expressed  his  feelings  less  easily 
and  readily  than  some  do,  and  he  often  appeared,  to  men  who  did 
not  know  him,  impassible  and  stern;  but  that  there  was  a  heart 
beating  with  strong  and  quick  pulsations  in  bis  giant  frame»Js  shown 
in  many  of  his  letters,  and  especially  in  those  which  he  wrote  during 
the  meridian  of  his  life.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  ^s 
correspondence  is  too  affectionate  to  be  spread  out  before  lbs-  multi- 
tude, who  choose  to  complain  of  him  as  dried  up  and  ossified.  It  is 
(leG^htful  to  notice  the  style  in  which  he  often  begins  or  closes  his 
epistles,  and  which  betrays  his  unconscious  struggling  for  words  to 
express  his  pent-up  attachments.  The  following  are  specimens,  from 
his  letters  to  various  friends.* 

"...  I  am,  with  great  sincerity,  high  esteem,  and  constant,  warm 
affection  and  gratitude,  your  real  friend  and  ready  servant,  S.  H." 

"...  Suffer  me  to  say,  I  prize  the  interest  I  have  in  your  heart  more 
than  the  possession  of  the  whole  worid ;  and  hope  always  to  be,  with  growing 
esteem  and  affection,  your  obliged  friend,  S.  H." 

"...  My  heart  is  affected  with  [this]  fresh  instance  of  your  gen- 
erosity, benevolence,  and  friendship.  I  give  you  thanks  ;  and  would  have  you 
believe  tliSiX  my  breast  glows  with  a  gratitude  which  words  cannot  express, 
and  tliat  I  prize  the  gifl  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  and  as  a  fresh  token 
of  your  love  and  friendship.  Verily,  you  shall  have  your  reward.  I  please 
myself  with  a  particular  remembrance  in  your  prayers,  while  absent  on  my 
proposed  journey ;  and  may  asaure  you  that  I  shall  remember  you,  with  other 
dear  Christian  friends,  so  far  as  I  remember  myself,  at  least.  With  the  best 
wishes  I  am  capable  of,  and  tender  affection  and  gratitude,  I  am  your  very 
unworthy,  greatly  obliged  friend  and  servant,  S.  H."  * 

"...  As  words  only  will  not  tell  how  much  I  esteem  and  prize  you, 
how  dear  you  are  to  me  as  a  Christian  friend,  —  and  all  words  are  vain  with- 
out a  conduct  answerable,  —  I  think  not  to  attempt  to  tell.  May  all  my  con- 
duct in  the  station  in  which  God  has  set  me,  testify  how  much  I  esteem  you, 
and  prize  your  friendship  and  prayers.  O,  how  wonderful  is  God  in  his  good- 
ness !  I  have  been  affected  with  his  goodness  for  many  years,  in  giving  me 
such  Christian  friends  ;  which  I  valued  as  the  greatest  favor  in  life,  and  for 
which  I  have  daily  blessed  God,  and  have  had  ardent  desires  to  continue  in 
this  his  goodness.  That  you  should  have  such  exercises  and  pleasure,  in 
giving  tlianks  to  God  for  his  goodness  to  and  by  me,  is  greatly  pleasing  and 
affecting.  May  all  your  pious,  benevolent  wishes  and  prayers  be  answered  ! 
Want  of  time  forbids  my  adding,  except  that  I  am,  with  high  esteem,  and 
constant,  tender  affection,  your  obliged  friend,  and  willing  servant,  S.  H." 

"...  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  last  kind  letter.  I  only 
TiTite  a  line  now,  to  ease  and  give  a  little  pleasure  to  my  own  heart,  by 
expressing  a  little  of  my  esteem  and  love,  and  the  great  obligations  I  feel 

**  The  affccliou  of  Mr.  Hopkius  for  his  fellow-laborers,  drew  from  lliem  a  like  affec- 
tion. We  are  pleased  in  seeing  that  Dr.  Samuel  Spring  becomes  even  poetical  m 
expressing  his  love  to  bis  instructor ;  and  not  only  commends  his  obituary  notice  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  **  to  candidates  for  the  ministry,  to  whom  be  imparted  his  advice  and  heart/* 
but  also  *'  to  bis  attending  angels,  who  guarded  bis  bed  when  be  fell  asleep."  See 
MaMschasettB  Missionary  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 
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myself  ander  to  yon,  and  the  sense  I  have  of  the  privilege  and  happiness  of 
tfajs  dear  friendship.'' 

"...  God's  goodness  to  you  does  give  me  joy.  For  this  I  have 
many  times  greatly  rejoiced,  and  hope  to  rejoice  in  it  forever." 

"...  If  there  is  any  thing  right  in  my  heart,  it  often  most  sensibly 
appears  in  its  readiness  to  unite  to  the  dear  people  of  God,  and  desiring  and 
delighting  in  their  love  and  friendship." 

"...  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  kindness,  and  [for  the] 
freedom  you  use  in  writing.  I  pray  you  to  continue  it  My  heart  is  dis- 
posed to  love,  esteem,  and  honor  you,  and  I  hope  I  shall  forever  be  your 
much  obliged  friend,  S.  H." 

"...  I  rejoice  in  the  exercises  and  enjoyments  of  my  dear  friend, 
while  your  kind  Shepherd  is  feeding  you  in  green,  soft  pastures,  and  leading  you 
by  still  waters.  I  trust  God  is  wiUi  me  in  some  sense  and  degree  at  times,  in 
answer  to  your  prayers  ;  which  requires  the  most  humble,  timnkfiil  acknowl- 
edgments from  me,  while  I  confess  and  lament  my  awful  barrenness.  It  has 
often  been  observed,  that  God  can  feed  his  children  by  a  raven.  How  disa- 
greeable is  separation !  —  not  being  allowed  to  meet  my  dear  friends  as 
usual !  How  happy  they  who  know  what  true  friendship  is,  and  shall  be 
brought  together  never  to  part  a^ain !  In  hope  of  this  happmess,  I  rest,  yours, 
in  the  bonds  of  the  most  sacred  friendship,  S.  H." 

"...  Excuse  the  scantiness  of  this,  and  suffer  me  yet  to  place  myself 
among  your  most  sincere,  cordial,  obliged,  affectionate  friends.  I  hope  and 
trust  1  shall  be  so,  as  long  as  I  am  S.  Hopkins." 

Can  we  wonder,  that  a  man  who  had  so  strong  attachments  to 
his  fellow-men,  delighted  also  in  using  the  strongest  expressions  of 
love  to  the  great  King;  in  surrendering  all  interests  to  him,  for 
this  world  and  the  next;  in  exalting  him  as  a  Sovereign,  high 
above  all  creatures  ?  This  is  Hopkinsianism,  as  it  appears  in  its 
original  defenders.  We  have  heard  much  of  "  the  Arctic  regions 
of  Hopkinsianism,"  of  its  "  hyperborean  wildernesses."  Such  re- 
marks are  forcible.  But  the  men  who  originated  the  Hopkinsian 
peculiarities  were  men  of  warm  hearts  as  well  as  cool  heads.  The 
doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  their  system  are  indicated  in  the  following 
statement  of  one  who  knew  the  private  habits  of  the  Newport  divine, 
and  testifies  that  "  he  would  sometimes  come  from  his  study,  where 
he  had  been  intensely  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law  made 
honorable  and  magnified  by  the  atonement,  and  would  walk  across 
his  parlor  floor  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  pressing  his 
hands  together  in  the  most  ravishing  delight,  and  seemingly  in  such 
an  ecstasy  as  to  be  unable  to  contain  himself."  •  Stern  as  he  was  in 
his  logical  processes,  he  would  often  weep  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the 
communion  table,  so  as  to  make  his  utterance  indistinct. 


Skjt.  XXVI.    EFFECT  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  UPON  THE 

MINISTRY  OF  MR.  HOPKINS. 

The  discouraging  influence  of  the  Canadian  wars  upon  the  minis- 
\      ter  of  Great  Barrington  has  been  noticed  already.     His  heart  was 

^  Statement  of  Mm.  Hopkins,  as  found  in  Ferguson's  Memoir,  p.  131. 
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far  more  saddened,  however,  by  the  effect  of  the  revolutionary  war 
upon  iiis  pastorate  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  in  a  patriotic  and 
resolute  little  colony.  It  claims  to  have  struck  the  first  blow  result- 
ing in  the  revolution.  The  British  armed  sloop  Liberty  was  scut- 
tled and  burned,  in  defiance  of  the  crown,  by  the  people  of  Newport, 
OS  early  as  August,  1760.  The  armed  schooner  Gaspee  was  de- 
stroyed by  them  in  June,  1772.  The  tea  was  not  thrown  overboard 
in  Boston  harbor  until  1773.  Newport  burned  with  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  during  all  the  disputes  which  preceded  t)ie  general  resort  to 
arms.  Its  harbor  was  early  blockaded  by  the  British.  In  Decem- 
l>er,  1776,  the  JBritish  troops,  numbering  eight  or  ten  thousand,  com- 
manded by  General  Clinton  and  Lord  Percy,  took  pojisession  of  the 
town.  There  were  many  Tories  in  the  place ;  but  the  _WhiM,  as 
inany  as  were  able,  fled  to  the  inland  retreats.  It  was  of  no  use 
for  the  clergy  to  remain.  Dr.  Stiles  left  on  the  13th  of  March,  1776. 
Mr.  Hopkins  sent  his  family  to  Great  Barrington  two  years  before ; 
but,  true  to  his  instinct  of  holding  on  to  the  last,  he  himself  £lung  to 
Newport  until  the  December  of  '76.  Some  of  his  congregation,  who 
remained  in  the  town,  were  imprisoned  by  the  enemy.  His  par- 
sonage was  destroyed  by  the  British  troops.  His  meeting-house  was 
used  as  a  barrack  and  hospital.  Its  pulpit  and  pews  were  demol- 
ished, its  windows  were  broken  or  lost,  and  its  bell  was  carried 
away  by  the  enemy  evacuating  the  town.  In  the  same  manner  did 
the  British  treat  every  church  edifice,  except  the  Episcopal,  in  the 
place.  During  the  cold  weather,  they  were  quartered  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  town,  and  did  much  to  annoy  those  inhabitants  who 
had  not  escaped  from  the  siege.  They  cut  down  for  fuel  the  groves 
of  forest-trees,  and  the  rich  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  which  had 
every  where  adorned  the  island.  They  injured  or  destroyed  the 
fences  and  wharves  of  the  town.  When  they  lefl  it,  in  October, 
1779,  **  the  general  appearance  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  buildings 
was  truly  distressing;  sashes  and  glass  mostly  gone,  and  windows 
boarded  up,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  square  of  glass  cut  into 
the  boarding,  and  often  not  more  than  one  square  to  a  window."  • 
About  four  hundred  and  eighty  buildings  had  been  destroyed.  In 
the  spring  of  1780,  Mr.  Hopkins  returned  to  his  desolate  parish, 
afler  an  absence  of  more  than  three  years.  If,  like  Dr.  Stiles,  he 
had  never  returned,  he  would  not  have  been  blamed  by  the  world. 
Many  of  his  congregation  had  made  their  permanent  homes  else- 
where. The  remainder  were  impoverished  and  dejected.  The 
town,  also,  having  lost  its  wealth,  a  full  half  of  its  population,  and 
nearly  all  its  eminent  capitalists,  lost  therewith  its  public  spirit.  All 
the  religious  societies  received  a  severe  shock,  under  which  some  of 

*  Memoir  of  Rhode  Island,  by  Henry  Ball,  Esq.,  in  the  Rhode  Island  Republican, 
No.  1460. 
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them,  as  the  Sabbatarian  and  the  Jewish,  languished  until  they  died. 
Nor  was  poverty  the  sole  evil.  After  the  British  had  retained 
possession  of  the  place  nearly  three  years,  the  French  army  were 
stationed^  the^  about  nine  months.  The  French  officers  instilled 
their.  infideLj^nciples  into  some  of  the 'Best  minds  of  Newport,  "and 
thus^left  an  influence  which  Mr.  Hopkins  toiled  through  his  remain- 
ing  life  to  coiTntenact.  "Thus  at  Newport,  as  well  as  at  Great  Bsu*- 
rington,  did  this  patriotic  minister  suffer  with  and  for  his  country. 
After  the  revolution,  he  was  obUged  to  accommodate  himself  to  a 
new  style  of  character  and  of  manners.  The  old,  rich  families  had 
been  scattered,  never  to  reassemble  at  Newport,  or  else  had  been 
denuded  of  their  possessions,  or  else  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
young  republicans  whom  our  independence  had  called  up  from 
obscure  life.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  he  was  not  supple  enough  to  com- 
ply with  those  peculiar  democratic  chan{j;es  which  the  revolution 
mtroducedinto  the  Narraganset  country.^  He  lived  through  a  part 
of  two  singularly  different  ages  there.  He  could  have  labored  more 
effectively  had  there  been  no  such  transition  ;  for  he  was  less  flexible 
than  strong. 

When  this  indefatigable  man  returned  to  his  parish,  he  conducted 
public  worship  at  first  in  a  private  house,  afterward  in  the  Sabbata- 
rian meeting-house.  But,  complying  with  a  vote  of  his  church,  he 
wrote,  in  1782,  a  pathetic  appeal  to  his  Christian  friends,  ^*  in  Boston 
and  Connecticut  States,"  for  aid  in  repairing  his  own  church  edifice, 
and  also  sustaining  in  it  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Spring's 
church  at  Newburyport  responded  to  this  appeal,  in  a  donation  of 
eighteen  pounds ;  the  Federal  Street  Church,  of  the  same  place,  sent 
him  twenty-eight  pounds  ;  and  the  church  of  Professor  Peres  Fobes, 
of  Raynham,  sent  a  pulpit.  Still  the  poor  man  received  no  regular 
salary  for  himself.  During  the  first  year  after  his  return,  his  society 
did  not  even  dare  to  take  up  a  contribution  for  his  support.  At  the 
close  of  that  year,  he  was  invited  and  urged  to  settle  in  the  ministry 
at  Middleboro',  Massachusetts,  where  he  could  be  well  remuner- 
ated. His  affectionate  people,  however,  entreated  him  to  remain, 
and  promised  to  make  sacrifices  for  his  sustenance.  He  complied 
with  their  wishes ;  but,  at  the  end  of  three  and  a  half  years  from  his 
return,  when  the  expenses  of  living  were  unusually  high,*  he  wrote 
to  his  church  a  pitiful  letter,  informing  them  that  he  had  been,  during 
their  past  discouragements,  '*  loath  to  complain  and  make  known  [his] 
wants  to  the  congregation ; "  and  had  been  compelled  to  use  for  his 


*  lo  his  tetters  written  during  this  period,  Mr.  Hopkins  oAen  describes  the  suflV>ring; 
of  the  Newport  poor,  especially  for  fuel.  The  British  had  made  such  havoc  with  the 
forests,  that,  during  the  winter  aAer  their  departure,  wood  was  sold  for  twenty  dollars 

S'r  cord.     Corn  was  sold  at  four  dollars  p«r  bushel.     See  Memoir  of  Rhode  Island,  by 
enry  Bull,  Esq.,  in  the  Rhode  Island  Republican,  No.  1460.     This,  however,  was  an 
noGommonly  severe  iiiinter,  and  expenses  were  subsequently  reduced. 
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**  house-rent  and  a  suit  of  clothes,^*  and  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
apportion . of  the  ninetj^-eight  pounds  which  had  been  sent  by  Chris- 
tians in  other  places  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  at  Newport  His 
church,  hiirdened  with  the  care  of  its  poor  laymen,  justified  its  pastor 
in  this  appropriation,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  household ;  yet  how  humiliating  that  such  a  man 
should  be  reduced  to  such  penury  !* 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  blamed  for  not  raising 
up  his  church  from  this  depressed  conditij^n,  for  not  rolling  bacJ^jbe 
tide  of  infidelity  which  had  set  in  from  France,  for  not  rousing  the 
energies  of  his  dispirited  people.  He  has  been  thus  blamed  by  the 
very  men  who  believe  that  God  is  a  Sovereign  in  the  bestowment  of 
spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal  blessings.  All  preachers  have  not  the 
same  gills ;  and  although  we  may  suppose  that  a  Bellamy  would 
have  attracted  large  audiences  in  Newport,  after  the  revolution ^  we 
cannot  think  it  strange,  that  a.  jBtudent*  like  Hopkins,  U^tween  the 
age  of  sixty-three  and  that  of  eighty-three,  failed  to  restore  his  ^con- 
gregation to  its  former  prosperity.  They  remained  poor.  He  lived 
and  died  poor.     Let  us  now  consider  his  <^  disinterested  benevolence." 


Sbct.  XXVII.    CONDUCT  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  POVERTY. 

He  was  an  optimist.  His  theology  made  him  such.  ''He  was 
an  illustration,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  "  of  the  power  of  our  spiritual 
nature.  In  narrow  circumstances,  with  few  outward  indulgences,  in 
great  seclusion,  he  yet  found  much  to  enjoy.  He  lived  in  a  world 
of  thought,  above  all  earthly  passions."  —  "  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  meet  with  other  examples  of  the  same  character ;  with  men  who, 
amidst  privation,  under  bodily  infirmity,  and  with  none  of  those 
materials  of  enjoyment  which  the  multitude  are  striving  for,  live  in 
a  world  of  thought,  and  enjoy  what  afiiuence  never  dreamed  ot  — 
men  having  nothing  and  yet  possessing  all  things  ;  and  the  sight  of 
such  has  done  me  more  good,  has  spoken  more  to  my  head  and 
heart,  than  many  sermons  and  volumes.  I  have  learned  the  sufli- 
ciency  of  the  mind  to  itself,  its  independence  on  outward  things."  f 
There  is  something  truly  sublime  in  the  record  which  Hopkins  has 
left  of  his  scholarly  and  Christian  independence,  after  his  church 
had  been  enfeebled  by  the  war.     His  words  are : 

"  I  then  concluded  to  stay  at  Newport,  and  my  wife  and  one  daughter  came 
to  live  with  me,  as  the  rest  of  my  children  were  otherwise  settled.    There  wnF 

*  We  feel  a  bumiliation  of  the  same  kiod,  when  Hopkins  describes  to  as  the  peca- 
niary  prospects  of  President  Edwards,  and  says :  <•  His  correspondents  and  other 
friends  in  Scotland,  hearings  of  his  dismission,  and  fearing  it  might  be  the  means  of 
bringing  him  into  worldly  straits,  generously  contnbnled  a  handsome  sum,  and  scat  it 
over  to  him." 

t  Works,  vol.  \r.  pp.  XBL,  963. 
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no  ptrtkular  sum  mentioned  which  they  [t.  e.,  my  society]  would  give ;  *and 
thus  I  have  lived  ever  since,  receiving  what  has  been  given  by  a  weekly  con- 
tribution and  donations  which  particular  friends  have  made.  I  have  taken 
care  not  to  run  in  debt  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  though  frequently  if  a  dol- 
lar extraordinary  had  been  called  for,  it  would  have  rendered  me  a  bankrupt. 
I  have  endeavored  to  live  as  cheap  and  low  as  I  could,  and  be  comfortable, 
and  answer  the  ends  of  living  in  my  station  and  business  ;  and  have  experi- 
enced, through  a  course  of  years,  remarkable  interpositions  in  divine  Provi- 
dence, by  wfich  I  have  been  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  in  ways 
unthought  of;  and  have  been  preserved  from  suffering,  for  want  of  food  or 
raiment,  whether  I  received  less  or  more.*  When  more  than  common  has 
been  given,  calls  for  living  have  been  equally  greater ;  and  when  I  have  re- 
ceived but  little,  there  has  oeen  a  less  demand  for  necessaries  to  support  the 
family,  and  less  has  been  as  sufficient  as  more.  This  has  made  me  oflen 
think  of  what  is  said  of  the  children  of  Israel,  with  respect  to  the  manna  on 
which  they  lived :  *  He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that 
gathered  little  had  no  lack.'  I  have  been  saved^Trbin  anxiety  about  livinff, 
and  have  had  a  thuuHand'tTmes  less  care  and  trouble  about  the  world,  than  if 
I  had  [enjoyed]  a  great  abundance,  and  been  in  high  life,  attended  with  ser- 
vants, equipage,  much  company,  entertainments,  and  high  living.  Being  thus 
freed  from  worldly  care  and  anxiety,  endeavoring  to  cast  my  care  on  God 
with  respect  to  livmg,^not8eeking  fcrecd  things  in  the  world,  and  being  in  a 
great  measure  unconnected'with  the  great  and  rich  in  the  worlds  and  gay,  un- 
profitable company;  I  have  had  more  tune  to  attend  to  my  studies,  in  which, 
and  in  a  retired  life,  riiave"  taken  the  greatest  pteasurey and'partrcijjarly 
have  had  leisure  to  write  my  *  System  of  Divinity,'  which  I  hope  will  not  prove 
useless;;''^!  "~ ' 

There  was,  indeed,  a  close  connection  between  his  "  System  of 
Divinity"  and  his  freedom  from  avarice.  He  was  not  tempted  to 
.shape  his  books  for  the  market.  No  divine  has  been  more  free 
from  even  aTatent  wish  to  trim  his  words,  so  as  to  suit  or  to  get 
purchasers.  He  felt  no  inducement  to  discard  a  plain  term,  or  to 
adopt  a  vague  term,  to  search  out  ambiguous  phrases  on  critical  ques- 
tions, to  favor  a  popular,  when  he  did  not  regard  it  a  true,  doctrine, 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  that  filthy  lucre  which,  in  the  theological 
world,  is  the  root  of  much  evil.  This  fact  gives  an  immense  value 
to  his  writings.  Thej  are  the  writings  of  a  spiritual  and  honest 
man.  Their  authority  would  be  lessened,  if  they  had  come  from  a 
soul  blunted  and  debased  by  a  passion  for  wealth ;  if  they  had  been 
pubUshed,  not  to  be  the  fair  exponents  of  his  inward  faith,  but  to  be 
sfdd,  —  as  Voltaire  confessed  that  he  himself  "  wrote  history,  not  to 
be  believed,  but  to  be  read." 

Equally  noble  does  this  freedom  from  avarice  appear  in  Hopkins, 
as  a  pastor.  He  was  frequently  receiving  offers  of  eligible  stations 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  but  he  chose  to  suffer  afi[liction 
for  the  good  of  his  people.  A  few  weeks  after  his  return  to  New- 
port, during  the  revolutionary  war,  he  writes  to  Dr.  West : 

•  Mr.  Ferguson  says  ihal  Hopkins  was  never  inclined  to  inquire  inlo  the  "  sincerity 
of  those  who  solicited  charity.  It  was  enough  for  him,  if  they  were  willing  to  beg  j  and 
in  his  own  deep  poverty,  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  never  solicited  when  he  had 
nothing  to  give  awa}*."  —  MS.  letter. 

t  Skcuhcs,  pp.  79-81. 
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"  I  am  fallen  into  new  trials  by  coming  here.  My  people  are  poor,  and 
have  but  little  courage.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  almost  to  a  man, 
are  enemies  to  our  prosperity.  The  leading  people  of  Dr.  Stiles's  congrega- 
tion have  heartily  wished  I  might  never  return  again,  and  hoped" my"  congre- 
gation  would  join  with  them  in  settlinxj  a  man  whom  they  should  Tike.  They 
are  resolved  not  to  hear  me,  as  they  oislike  my  doctrines  in  general,  and  es- 
pecially my  opposition  to  the  slavery  of  Afrfcans.  They  are  "determined  (o 
have  preaching  among  themselves,  and  have  applied  to  Dr.  Stiles  to  send 
them  a  candidate.  My  people  have  not  courage  enough  to  attempt  to  fix  our 
meeting-house,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  us  to  meet  there.  We  hold  public  worship 
in  the  Seventh-da)r  [Baptist]  meeting-house,  which,  though  8man,~i8l5tg^nough 
fprus,  in  our  dimini8hed_state.  But  what  is  worst  of  all,  there  i8~a  general 
stupidity  and  carelessness  atout  the  important  things  of  religion,  and  the  minds 
of  the  people  are  more  filled  with  the  cares  of  this  world,  than  they  were 
when  I  left  them!  In  a  word,  we  are  as  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  very  dry,  and 
God  only  knows  whether  we  shall  live." 

Still  he  continued,  without  faltering,  to  preach  the  same  unpopu- 
lar doctrines,  in  defiance  of  penury.  After  a  brief  interval,  he  hail 
Dr.  Stiles^s  congregation  as  his  hearers.  Unable  to  sustain  a  pastor 
for  themselves,  they  continued  to  worship  with  the  First  Church  * 
until  1786,  when  they  iDvited  Dr.  Patten  to  become  their  minister. 
But  Dr.  Patten  was  unwilling  to  be  an  instrument  of  reducing  the 
audience  and  the  pecuniary  support  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  there- 
fore <<  waited  on  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  informed  him  of  the  call,  and 
assured  him,  if  by  accepting  it  he  should  injure  his  interest,  or  hurt 
his  feelings,  he  would  refuse.  He  replied,  that  he  wished  him  to 
accept ;  that  it  was  best  for  the  two  societies  to  be  separate."  f  HoW^ 
easy  it  would  have  been  for  Hopkins  to  deprive  the  Second  Church 
of  their  expected  pastor,  and  thus  continue  them  as  subscribers  to 
his  maintenance  !  But  he  was  disinterested.  And  it  is  here  deserv- 
ing of  renmrk,  that  he  soon  attached  Dr.  Patten  to  himself,  as  a  sou 
to  a  father  ;  and  never  were  two  colleagues  better  united  than  they, 
in  belief  as  well  as  afifection. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  letters  of  Hopkins  to 
his  friends  are  either  theological,  or  else  contain  some  benevolent 
proposal  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  distressed.  About  a  half  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  he  was  thus  mentioned  by  one  who,  wheiL.  a 
cliild,  was  acquainted  with  his   nmnner  of  life : 

"  The  doctrine,  of  disinterested  benevolence,  which  was  the  deep-lying 
principle  of  his  system,  had,  in  his  life  and  his  character,  constant  and  practi- 
cal illustration.  His  society  was  small,  and  its  means  not  large.  Well_  do  I 
remember  the  simple,  unpainted  parsonage,  and  the  testimony  every  body  Bofc 
to  the  daily  and  self-sacrificing  charity  of  the  pastor.  He  accepted  literally 
the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  was  ready  to  be  [accursed]  for  the  gloiy"3f 
God:  now  willing  was  he  to  *sell  all,  and  to  give  to  the  poor!'  It  wiS' 
the  custom  then  to  go  to  *  look  on  the  face  of  the  dead ; '  and  though  very 
young,  I  went  with  others  to  see  this  patriarch  saint  in  his  cofiin.  The  mem- 
ory of  him  then,  and  of  his  exhaustless  love,  kindness,  and  charity,  is  fresher 

*  See  p.  82  of  this  Memoir.  t  Patten's  Reniinif  ceaces,  pp.  91,  9t. 
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with  me  than  are  any  of  the  peculiar  doctrinal  views  which,  in  his  great  in- 
firmity and  age,  he  gave  to  us  from  the  pulpit**  * 


Sect.  XXVIII.    THREE  YEARS'   ABSENCE  FROM  NEWPORT. 

From  December,  1776,  until  the  spring  of  1781,  Mr.  Hopkins 
labored  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  We  have  already  seen  t 
that  a  large  donation  was  sent  to  his  church  from  Newburyport,  in 
1783.  This  was,  in  part,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  there 
during  the  summer  of  1777.  On  the  19th  of  June  in  that  year,  he 
writ^  to  Dr.  West : 

"  I  have  engaged  to  preach  here  to  the  congregation  [now  Federal  Street] 
to  which  Mr.  Parsons  used  to  minister,  for  some  time,  perhaps  all  summer. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  the  largest  congregation  on  the  continent.  A  great  door 
and  effectual  is  opened  unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries.  I  have 
concluded  I  have  a  call  to  stay  here  for  the  present,  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
prospect  of  doing  good  among  a  people  who  are  not  so  much  prejudiced 
against  the  truth  as  many  are,  and  yet  most  of  them  are  much  in  the  dark.  I 
hope  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  good  Christians  here.  I  am  disposed 
to  make  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  [cxix.  79,]  *  Let  those  that  fear  thee  turn 
unto  me,  and  those  that  have  known  thy  testimonies.'  If  I  may  be  useful  to 
these,  by  expounding  unto  them  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,  I  shall  be 
happy ;  and  who  knows  but  the  heart  of  some  poor  sinner  may  be  opened  by 
Chnst  to  attend  to  the  truths  that  shall  be  spoken  ?  As  I  have  now,  in  some 
degree,  the  charge  of  such  a  multitude  of  souls,  it  has  brought  a  new  burden 
upon  me.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  The  affair  of  baptism  seems 
to  be  .settled  between  Mr.  Spring  and  the  people,  who  have  given  him  a  call, 
tfiey  having  nothing  wherewith  to  oppose  him.  But  another  peril  yet  more 
dreadful,  i£-poflaiblfi»  is  CQinsLmiQ-\isw.,jm^^um:ss^menjledoi^  Mr.  Spring 
is  determined  to  preach  on  the  subject  next  Sabbath,  and  open  his  mind  fully. 
It  is  most  probable  they  will  not  set  up  against  him  in  this,  and  that  he  will 
settle  among  them,  and  I  hope  will  be  greatly  useful  in  this  town."  } 

The  hope  which  Mr.  Hopkins  indulged,  of  being  useful  to  some 
one  of  his  new  charge,  was  gratified ;  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  the 
lines  through  which  his  influence  u[)on  a  single  hearer  was  dissem- 
inated, at  length,  over  multitudes  whom  he  never  knew.  That 
hearer  was  Jiiss  Abigail  Goodhue,  then  a  young  lady  of  twenty-one 
years.     Her  biographer  says  of  her : 

"  She  had  a  mind  to  appreciate,  and  a  heart  to  receive  instructions  like 
those   communicated  by  Mr.  Hopkins  —  clear,    deep,  comprehensive,   and 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  before  ibe  Mechanics  Apprentices'  Library  Association,  Jaa- 
aar}'^  1845^  by  Walter  Channing,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

t  See  p.  91. 

X  Roth  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Spring  encountered  much  opposition  in  the  town  during 
tbu  summer.  Rev.  S.  P.  Williams  says,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Federal 
Street  Church,  that  "  although  some  few  of  his  [Mr.  H.'s]  tenets  were  peculiarly  odious 
to  the  cbarcb  and  congregation,  he  was  heard  with  candor  during  the  whole  period  of 
bis  engagement."  Tbe  subject  of  baptism  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  dissension  ; 
and  on  that  subject  the  majority  of  evangelical  Christians  would  now  coincide  with  Mr. 
Hopkins,  rather  than  with  bis  opponents  in  that  controversy. 


stronffly  doctritul.  She  he&rd  him  with  pTDfound  attention,  and  whs  creatly 
ftfl^ted  with  his  pretiching.  Though  a  slrmiger,  he  soon  marked  the  intErest 
•rilh  which  she  lialened  to  the  word  of  life,  and  concluded  ihai  she  was  eithfir 
a  young  disciple  or  a  serious  inqnirer  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  sought 
an  acqaainlancc  wilh  her. 

"  The  Bret  interview  is  tlius  descrihed  [by  Misa  Goodhue] :  '  My  mind  vraa 
solemn,  but  not  quite  free  from  perturhation,  w hi cli  being  noticed  by  Mr.  IIop- 
kioB,  he  convcrEed  for  a  few  momentfi  in  a  free  and  condescending  manner, 
when  iny  fears  lefl  me.  He  was  now  ready  to  introduce  the  subject  he  had 
90  much  at  heart.  He  asked  me  how  the  truths  I  had  beard  him  deliver 
affected  my  mind ;  whether  I  had  any  hope  that  I  had  experienced  a  renova- 
tion of  heart;  how  long  I  had  been  aertous;  whether  1  did  not  think  it  mv 
duty  to  unite  with  some  church.  In  person  he  was  large,  in  mien  di|rnifieil, 
and  his  open,  manly  countenance  beamed  sweet  benignity  and  benevolence. 
I  loved  him  03  a  father,  and  revered  him  aa  a  messenger  of  God,  sent  to  com- 
fort my  desponding  heart  I  wanted  to  conceal  nothing  of  my  spiritual  trials ; 
and  he  attended  to  all  my  perplet^ities  with  paternal  interest'  I'tiis  inlerriew, 
and  others,  were  remenibered  by  her  with  gratitude  during  life.  Speaking 
of  a  pastoral  visit  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins  at  t)ie  house  of  Mrs.  Cooniha,  she 
Bays,  '  His  conversation  was  conitcacendinf;  nnd  kind,  and  before  be  lefl  n» 
he  prayed  in  a  feeling  and  solemn  manner.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  me  more 
like  his  divine  Master  than  any  one  I  had  ever  seen.'  "  * 

After  Mr.  Hopkins  left  Newturyport,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Goodhue,  and 
enclosed  In  it  one  from  his  daughter.  Miaa  Goodhue  thns  speaks  of  the  inci- 
dent ;  "  [  was  affected  with  Ihis  token  of  fiitherly  affection,  and  soon  returned 
an  answer.  Is  nol  tliis  good  man's  finding  a  poor,  disconsolate  orphan,  as 
I  was,  in  a  '^^  assembly,  and  pouring  cordials  into  my  tainting  heart,  a 
token  for  good  ?     Trust  in  God,  O  my  soul,  for  I  shall  yet  pniise  him." 

"  How  long  Iho  correspondence  by  letter  continued,  remarks  her  biogra- 
pher, "  1  do  not  know ;  but  the  ChrisCinn  friendship  between  this  servant  of 
Christ  and  'a  desolate  orphan '  continued  so  long  aa  he  lived,  and,  doubtless, 
is  since  perpetuated  in  a  better  world,  She  confided  in  his  friendship  and 
judgment,  drank  in  his  instructions,  and  followed  his  counsels.  And  certainlj 
they  hnd  a  decided  influence  upon  her  future  life.  In  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  she  attended  meeting  in  the  North  Church,  where 
Rev.  Samuel  Spring  had  been  settled."! 

After  listening  to  the  discourses  of  Dr.  Spring  about  thirteen  years,  Miaa 
Goodhue  spent  a  winter  in  the  family  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr,  EmmonB,"Hn)l 
there  was  afflcinced  to  Rev.  K.  Bsyley,  thecfa  theological  student  of  Dr.  Em- 
mons. After  her  tnarriage  to  him,  she  lived  nearly  twenty-seven  years  at 
Newcastle,  Maine,  where  she  adorned  the  vocation  of  a  pastor's  wife.  She 
was  particularly  useful  to  the  young  men  in  Newcastle  Academy,  more  than 
a  hundred  of  whom  boarded,  at  dinerent  times,  in  her  house,  and  some  of 
whom  became  interested  there  in  religious  truth.  She  was  a  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  some  distinguished  liltrati.  She  was  among'  the  first  to  labor 
for  the  establislimciil  of  a  tlieological  school  at  Bangor.  Her  husband  "  had 
aa  much  agency,  perhaps,  aa  any  other  man,  in  the  founding  of  our  seminary," 
says  one  of  its  inoet  intelligent  trieods.  And  Mrs.  Bayley's  biographer  re- 
cords of  her  and  of  two  otSer  ladies  with  wbcsn  she  cooperated :  "  Bat  for 
their  pmyers  and  influence,  perhaps  the  tlieological  institution  of  Bangor 
might  not  have  been  established."  t  I"  1SI4,  she  writes :  "  Blessed  be  God 
for  honoring  nie,  unworthy  as  I  am,  with  giving  ttie  first  mite  to  the  treasurer 
for  [Bangor  seminary.]  This  was  the  freewill  offering  of  a  number  of  fe- 
males in  different  places,  whose  hcorls  the  Lord  has  made  to  feel  for  their 

•  Sep  MGrnoir  of  Hr>. 
Vesn,  by  Uaiiicl  O.  Uo 
32-31. 

I  lb.  pp.  3i,  3fi. 


Ibigail  Bnj'ley.  Ifonnerly  Mis)  Goodhne.)  ■  Pilf  rial  of  Niowy 
M,  A.  M..  aulbor  of  "  The  Lifo  of  Rev.  Levi  Panaai,"  pp. 
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fellow  immortals.  The  Lord  bless  them  individually  with  his  special  love. 
The  little  sum  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The  Lord  make  it  to  in- 
crease a  thousand  fold.  Blessed  be  God  for  making  me  his  almoner."* 
^  Mrs.  Bayley  persevered,"  adds  her  biographer,  "  in  Siis  labor  of  love,  till 
she  had  collected  and  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Maine  Theological  Semi- 
nary, nearly  two  thousand  dollars." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  four  others  who  were  among  the  first 
in  projecting  that  school  of  the  prophets  were  Hopkinsian  divines. 
Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact,  that  all  the  professors  who  have 
taogfat  systematic  theology  there,  have  been  recognized  as  Hopkin- 
aans.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Rhode  Island  pastor,  when 
he  spent  the  summer  of  1777  in  Xewburyport,.  was  exerting  an  in- 
fluence, real,  though  indirect  and  remote,  on  the  seminary  of  Maine  ? 
He  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  when  he  made  any ;  and 
when  we  remember  the  wonderful  modes  in  which  moral  influence 
is  perpetuated  and  diffused,  is  it  visionary  to  surmise,  that  he  also 
g^ve  8om9  impulsefi,  then  and  there,  which  afibcted  the  seminary  at 
Andover  ?*  He  aided  the  most  vigorous  projector  of  that  institu- 
tion, Dr.  Spring,  in  his  incipient  troubles  nt  Newburyport.  He 
maintained,  until  his  dying  day,  a  regular  correspondence  with  friends^ 
iu  that  goodly  place.  He  made  an  impFession  on  the  community  to 
which  Moses  Brown  and  William.  Bartlet  belonged,  and  these  two 
men  were  munificent  founders  of  the  seminary.  They  revered  hit* 
memory,  t  and  their  jnterest  in  the  Andover  school  resulted__fi:pin_ 
impressions  like  those,  if  not  precisely  and  in  any  degree  from  those, 
which  he  made  upon  themselves  and  their  townsmen. 

The  winter  of  1777-8  he  passed  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut, 
^^  preaching  to  a  destitute  congregation  there."  During  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1778,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  his  deceased  class- 
mate. Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Wells,  at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  From  the 
autumn  of  1778  to  the  spnng  of  1780,  he  preached  in  North  Stam- 
ford, which  was  then  a  missionary  field.  He  endeavored  to  culti- 
vate it  hy  a  system  of  pastoral  visitation.  But  he  found  here,  at;: 
elsewhere,  that  the  people  were  afraid  of  him.  ^<  On  one  occasion  he 
called  on  a  family,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  descried  by  the  younger 
members  of  it,  they  all  fled.  Afler  sitting  some  time,  he  told  the 
father  that  he  wished  to  oficr  prayer>  and  to  have  the  youth  and 
children  called  into  the  room.  After  much  lingering  and  many  ex- 
pressions of  timidity,  on  his  part  as  well  as  on  theirs,  he  began  to 
pray ;  and  he  manifested  so  much  pathos  and  tenderness,  that  all 
the  members  of  the  family  were  affected  to  tears,  and  one  or  two  of 


•  Pp.  162,  163. 

t  When  Hopkins  preached  at  Newburyport,  Mr.  Brown  was  in  bis  thirty-fiA.h  year, 
and  Mr  Bartlet  in  his  thirtieth.  The  last-named  gentleman  oAen  expressed  to  the 
writer  bis  profound  re^rd  for  Hopkins,  Spring,  and  Emmons.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  circulation  of  Hopkins's  works. 
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them  became,  from  that  interview,  personally  interested  in  religion.*'  * 
From  his  correspondence  we  learn,  that  he  adopted  measures  for  or- 
ganizing a  church  in  this  parish.  One  was  formed  soon  after  he 
removed  to  his  Newport  home. 


Sect.  XXIX.    CHRISTIAN  EDIFICATION :  THE  OSBORN  SOCIETY. 

Although  the  church  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  reduced  by  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  it  still  comprised  tnany  eminent  Christians.  His  min- 
isterial  success  was  in  edifying  saints,  more  than  in  converting 
sinners.  He  may  have  been  a  means  of  as  much  goocl  in  deep- 
ening the  piety,  as  other  ministers  are  in  augmenting  the  number,  of 
the  converted.  *<  Men  are  to  be  weighed,  not  counted  ;  "  and  he  is 
a  useful  man,  who  so  cultivates  the  mind  and  heart  of  others,  as  to 
make  them  models  to  surviving  generations.  The  world  have  not 
known  how  joyful  Mr.  Hopkins  was,  in  perceiving  that  the  faith  of 
the  faithful  was  strengthened,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  was  in- 
creased, by  his  instructive  sermons.  '<I  hww"  he  writes  to  one 
who  had  been  reanimated  by  him  in  the  divine  hfe,  —  '<  I  know  I  am 
utterly  unworthy  of  your  esteem  and  friendship,  and  yet  I  take  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  it.  Your  expressions  of  the  benefit  you  have 
received  by  my  means,  are  peculiarly  affecting,  and  give  me  inex- 
pressible pleasure,  while  they  excite  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  recall 
to  my  mind  the  strong  cries  and  tears  with  which  I  sought  God 
when  coming  to  Newport,  that  I  might  be  a  means  of  good  to  his 
dear  children  here,  and  feed  his  sheep  and  lambs.  O,  what  obliga- 
tions am  I  under  to  God !  What  encouragement  to  wait  on  him, 
and  ask  the  greatest  things !     He  will  outdo  all  our  desires." 

This  modest  man,  in  despite  of  all  his  charges  against  himself, 
went  even  so  far  as  to  confess,  once  at  least,  in  public,  that  he  had 
done  some  good ;  for  he  says  in  his  Autobiography  : 

"  But  few  persons  have  appeared  to  have  been  awakened  and  converted  by 
means  of  my  preaching.  The  most  apparent  good  it  has  ever  been  the  means 
of  doing,  is  the  instruction,  quickening,  and  comfort  of  Christians.  Many  of 
this  character,  and  especially  those  who  have  appeared  most  eminent  in  dis- 
cerning and  Christian  experience,  have  highly  approved  of  my  preaching, 
which  has  been  a  great  support  and  encouragement  to  me ;  though  I  have 
been  often  disposed  to  attribute  their  satisfaction  and  approbation  to  their  hi|^ 
relish  for  the  truth,  however  poor  and  defective  the  delivery  and  exhibition  of 
it  may  be."  f 

Among  those  who  received  especial  benefit  from  the  discourses  of 
this  humble  preacher,  were  several  pious  women,  who  gave  char- 
acter to  the  rehgious  society  of  Newport.  He  had  learned  of  their 
excellence  before  he  ever  visited  Newport.     He   had  been   rather 

• 

*  MS.  Letter  of  Rev.  H.  Fuller.  f  Pp.  88,  89. ' 
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afraid  of  them,  as  he  wag  apt  to  be  of  famous  women.  But  he 
gave  up  his  fears,  as  soon  as  he  saw  their  worth  an^^  usefulness. 
We  have  already  seen  that  President  Stiles  alludes  to  a  certain 
"sororitj,"  who  favored  Mr.  Hopkins's  settlement.  Thiswas  a 
rgligious_association,  formed  by  sppae  females  of  the  First  Church,  / 
as  early  as  11.41.  The  design  of  the  association  was,  Jo  promote 
th^  spiritual  ^ood  of  its  members,  and  the  general  interests  of 
religion,  by..xfiading*  JBioaverisationj  alms,  and  especially  by  prayer. 
Its  meetings  were  held  every  Wednesday  or  Thursday  afternoon.  I 
It  had  a  regular  presiding  officer,  and  a  constitution  embracing 
many  excellent  moral  rules.  In  1772,  it  contained  more  than  sixty 
members.  Three  years  before  Dr.  Hopkins*s  decease,  Mr.  Wil- 
ham  Gyles  gave  "  the  south  end  of  his  house  "  to  be  the  property 
of  the  society,  so  long  as  it  should  continue  to  meet  *«  for  praying." 
IllJOOS^it  was, incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  with  the  name  of  the  Religious  Female  Society.  This  name 
was  changed  by  the  same  Assembly,  in  J[^26i^~t"b^the  **  Osborn  So- 
ciety."  The  association  still  survives  in  vigor,  after  an  existence  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  still  holds  its  regulcu"  meetings  in  the 
Osborn  house.  The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  is,  perhaps, 
the  first  legislature  in  our  land,  which  gave  corporate  powers  to  a 
distinctive   »*  Praying  Circle." 

The  society  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Osborn, 
a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Guyse,  of  London.  She  re- 
mained the  first  president  of  the  society  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
bad  its  meetings  at  her  home.  Slie  was  a  remarkable  woman. 
Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  of  Boston,  seeing  one  of  her  letters  to  a  female 
friend,  in  1755,  was  so  much  interested  in  it,  that  he  secured  its 
publication  in  a  pamphlet  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  octavo  pages.  It 
passed  through  three  editions.  Long  before  Mr.  Hopkins  went  to 
Newport,  Madam  Osborn  had  beeir~esfcemed  as  the  spiritual  ad- 
viser of  the  church.  She  retained  the  delicacy  of  a  woman,  and 
jet  was  coQfiuIted  by  whites  and  blacks,  as  if  she  had  been  a  min- 
ister. When  she  had  become  almost  blind,  her  conversations  on 
theology  were  instructive  to  her  pastor,  and  her  Christian  example 
was  his  great  joy.  Every:  _Saturday  afterjaoQD,  as  long  as  her  de- 
crepitude allowed  the  privilege,  he  took Jtea  at  her  house.  She,  as 
well  as  himself,  had  been  wont  to  spend  the  last  day  of  the  week  as 
the  **  preparation  day  "  for  the  Sabbath ;  and  at  the  close  of  her 
"  fasting  and  prayer,"  she  gave  the  results  of  her  solitary  medita- 
tion to  him  who  was  on  the  morrow  to  address  the  people  of  God. 
^t  her  death,  she  left  more  than  fifty  volumes  in  manuscript,  the 
smallest  of  them  containing  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  the  larger  part 
of  them  containing  more  than  two  hundred ;  and  some,  more  than 
three  hundred.     Dr.  Hopkins  s|>ent  a  year  in  perusing  this  mass  of 
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manuscript,  and  compiling  the  Biography  of  its  author.     This 
ography  has  been  useful  to  multitudes. 

In  the  same  house  with  Madam  Osborn  lived  Miss  Susanna  An- 
i\iony,  her  most  intimate  friend  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Miss  An- 
thony, although  inferior  to  Madam  Osborn  in  personal  attractions, 
^as  equally  eminent  for  her  spirit  of  devotion.  Dr.  Patten  was 
iinfonned  by  a  member  of  the  Praying  Circle,  that  she  **  would  con- 
tinue an  hour  in  prayer,  without  any  hesitance  or  repetition ;  with- 
out any  thing  redundant  or  defective ;  but  [all  was]  appropriate  to 
what  appeared  to  be  the  objects  of  prayer,  so  that  they  who  united 
with  her  were  sensible  of  no  weariness,  nor  even  conscious  of  the 
lapse  of  time."  Mr.  Hopkins  learned  from  the  same  source,  that 
'« it  was  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  copiousnestf, 
the  pertinence,  and  the  spirit  of  her  prayer."  •  She,  too,  was  an 
uncommon  theologian,  and  held  a  protracted  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Levi  Hart,  of  Preston,  Connecticut,  Dr.  West,  of  Stockbri^ge, 
and  other  divines.  Her  Memoir  was  published  by  Dr.  Hopkins, 
soon  after  her  death,  and  an  abridged  edition  of  it  has  l>een'8ifice 
published  by  Dr.  Pond,  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  A  col- 
lection of  her  letters  was  also  prepared  for  the  press,  by  the  wi3oH' 
of  Dx.__Hoglun8^ 

Of  Madam  Osborn  and  Miss  Anthony,  their  biographer  says  : 

"They  were,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  eminent  female  Christians  witli 
whom  I  have  had  any  acquaintance.  The  public,  and  even  Christians,  who 
never  were  acquainted  with  them,  will  not,  by  reading  what  is  published  of 
them,  have  a  full  and  adequate  idea  of  their  excellent  character.  I  think  it  a 
jBfreat  happiness  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  them  for  near  thirty 
years,  and  to  enjoy  their  friendship  and  prayers.  I  hope  that  what  is  published 
of  them  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  church,  not  only  in  this  generation,  but 
in  ages  yet  to  come.**  f 

There  were  nine  or  ten  other  Christians,  of  rare  excellence,  ia 
that  Praying  Circle;  as  Miss  Mary,  sister  of  Susanna  Anthony; 
Mrs.  Mason,  Miss  Elizabeth  West,  and  Miss  Mary  Donelly.  Of  the 
person  last  named,  a  good  judge  of  character  has  said,  that  '^  she 
continued  until  her  death,"  which  occurred  many  years  after  that  of 
Dr.  Hopkins,  "  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  church,  which  greatly 
abridged  the  labors,  while  it  eminently  promoted  the  usefulness,  of 
her  pastor.  Assembling  the  sisterhood  around  her,  she  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  over  them  ;  it  was  an  influence,  too,  of  the  most 
lovely  kind,  —  an  influence  which  brought  them  around  her  by  the 
ties  of  affection,  which  entered  into  all  their  sympathies,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  solely  exercised  in  doing  good.  Might  I  be  allowed 
to  bear  the  same  testimony  to  her  memory,  which  Dr.  Hopkins  bore 

*  Patten *s  fieauAJsceDceS;  pp.  63f  64.  See  also  Fergfuson's  Life  of  Hopkins,  pp. 
1»2,  93. 

t  Sketches  of  Hopkini's  Life,  p.  10£»^' 
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to  the  memory  of  Miss  Anthony  Imd  Mrs.  Osborn,  I  would  saj,  she 
was  in  person,  manners,  and  cha^^ter,  the  most  interesting  and  ex- 
cellent female  Christian  with  whoin-'Cbaje  ever  been  acquainted."  * 
When  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Hopk/ns,-  walking  through  one  of 
the  green  and  narrow  lanes  of  Newport,  .to  joaeeX  these  pious  women 
at  their  hour  of  prayer,  and  when  we  after Y^rd  think  of  him  as  the 
champion  of  high  Calvinism,  as  putting  his  adversaries  to  the  rout 
by  his  stubborn  argument,  we  must  feel  that  he  h^  a  great  char- 
acter,  and  combined  in  an  unusual  degree  the  stout  antagonist  with 
the  meek  Christian. 


Sect.  XXX.    HOPKINS  MISRBPRESENl'ED. 

**  He  was  thought  by  some,  who  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him,  to 
be  stiff  and  unsociable  ;  but  this  was  owing  to  want  of  better  acquaintance." 
How  groundless  the  imputation  was,  "  his  known  and  tried  friends  best  knew. 
They  always  found  him  easy  of  access^  kind,  and  condescending ;  and  though 
not  talkative,  yet  affable  and  free.  Among  such,  whose  candor  and  friendslup 
he  had  expenenced,  he  threw  off  the  reserve,  and  was  most  open  and  free ; 
quite  patient  of  contradiction,  i^4iile  the  utmost  opposition  was  made  to  his 
sentiments  that  could  be  by  any  plausible  arguments  or  objections.  And,  in- 
deed, he  was,  on  all  occasions,  quite  sociable  and  free  with  all  who  had  any 
special  business  with  him.'' 

So  writes  Hopkins  concerning  his  theological  instructor  ;t  and 
liad  he  himself  not  been  equally  uncommunicative  to  strangers  who 
had  no  <'  special  business  with  liim,"  he  would  have  avoided  some  of 
the  misrepresentations  which  he  actually  suffered. 

He  may  be  defended  against  the  charge  of  being  "  stiff  and  un- 
sociable," just  as  he  defended  his  theological  teacher.  Although  t_he_ 
home  of  Dr.  Channing  had  been  for  twenty  years  within  a  few. feet 
of  Hopkins's  parsonage,  although  for  a  short  time  he  had  sat  under 
Hopkins's  ministry  and  attended  his  catechetical  exercises,  yet 
Channing  says : 

**  It  was  not  until  I  had  lefl  college  that  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  and 
a  short  intercourse  dispelled  all  the  fear  and  reserve  which  my  early  impres- 
sions haJ  left  In^my  mind.  His  ^conversation  was  free,  rather  abrupt,  blunt, 
and^otlen^acetious.  We  saw,  at  once,  that  he  had  lived  in  his  study,  and 
borrowed  very  little  from  the  manners  of  the  fashionable  world.  He  took 
pleasure  in  talking  with  me  of  his  past  life,  his  controversies,  &c.,  and  I  regret 
that  I  took  no  notes,  and  did  not,  by  questions,  acquaint  myself  with  the  prog- 
ress of  his  mind."  } 

A  Baptist  clergyman  of  some  celebrity  writes : 

"  When  I  commenced  my  residence  in  Newport,  I  determined  not  to  go 
near  Dr.  Hopkins ;  for,  like  many  others,  I  had  formed  from  his  writings  an 
anfavorable  opinion  of  his  character.    But  I  was  obliged,  by  some  peculiar 

*  Fergtison's  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  pp,  94,  95. 

f  Memoir  of  Edwards,  Edinburgh  edition,  pp.  48,  49. 

i  Letter  of  February  14^  1840.  > 
p 
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circumstances,  to  alter  my  determination;  .and  before  I  had  been  in  his  pres- 
ence one  half  hour,  I  was  completely  diMLrmed  of  my  YvefStenTahd  won  over 
to  the  love~of  Mm.  And  now,  in  nty  dldr'a^,  I  say  that  if  I  have  ever  been 
instrumental  in  doing  any  thing  fbc  the  Reoeemer,  1  owe  it  all,  under  God,  to 
my  intercourse,  which  has  been  fong  and  frequent,  with  Dr.  Hopkins.**  * 

There  were  mnn^  persons,  however,  who  did  not  penetrate 
through  tl^  seeming  teserve  bf  Mr.  Hopkins's  manners,  and  Wtio, 
therefore,  never-appreinated  tiis  real  worth.  He  "had  "aiT  original 
character,  and  this  Is  aTways  misunderstood.  The  following  inci- 
dents, which  occurred  at  Newport,  will  illustrate  the  general  style  in 
which  his.  pi&rson,  as  well  as  his  theology,  has  been  treated.  It  is 
the  less  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  thus  misrepresented  in 
the  Slate  of  Rhode  Island ;  for  that  worthy  State  was,  in  the  days 
of  liopkins,  more  famous  for  its  enchanting  scenery,  and  for  the  gen- 
efous  enterprise  of  its  citizens,  than  for  their  attachment  to  the  strict 
principles  of  Calvinism,  or  to  any  kind  of  metaphysics  in  theology. 

"  A  gentleman  of  respectability  said  to  the  writer  [Dr.  Patten],  Have  you 
heard  me  report  of  the  unfeeling,  the  almost  inhuman  conduct  of  the  old 
Doctor  ?  I  replied,  I  had  not ;  what  is  it  ?  .  He  answered,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  true,  out  it  id  reported  that  there  was  a  child  of  a  widow  near  his 
house,  and  whom  he  might  have  occasionally  seen  in  his  house  of  worship. 
This  child  was  taken  sick,  and  on  hearing  of  it  he  went  to  see  her.  He  found 
her  mother  in  the  sitting-room,  and  inquired  if  her  daughter  was  sick.  On  ' 
being  informed  that  she  was,  he  said  he  wished  to  see  her.  The  mother, 
from  his  known  severity,  feared  the  interview  might  be  injurious  to  her  daugh- 
ter, and  wishing  to  evade  his  design,  told  him  that  her  daughter  was  on  thp 
bed,  and  attempting  to  compose  nerself  to  sleep,  and  hopeid  he  would  call 
some  other  time.  But  he  observed,  that  he  was  an  old  man,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  leave  home,  and  that  he  must  see  her  then.  On  tliis,  arising, 
as  though  he  would  find  her,  he  inquired,  *  Where  is  she  ? '  Her  distressed 
mother,  under  this  constraint,  requested  him  to  follow  her,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  sick  chamber.  The  child,  on  seeing  him,  manifested  alarm.  He  ap- 
proached her  bed,  and  said,  *  You  are  sick,  child.'  *Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  violent 
headache.*  *  But  do  you  not  know  that  you  may  die  by  this  sickness  ?  '^HTes, 
sir,  I  know  I  may.'  *  And  do  you  know  (hat  if  you  do  not  repent,  and  be- 
lieve in  Christ  before  you  die,  you  will  go  to  hell  ? '  The  alarm,  it  was  sup- 
.posed,  increased  the  disease  of  the  child,  and  in  three  or  four  days  she 
expired.  This  was  the  report.  Wishing  to  know  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  I  called  on  Dr.  H.  in  his  study,  and  the  following  conversation  en- 
sued :  *  I  have  heard,  sir,  there  was  a  funeral  in  your  neighborhood  a  few 
days  since.'  *  Yes,  a  child  was  buried  last  week  from  a  house  not  far  distant.* 
*Had  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  child?*  *  Yes,  she  lived  in  my  family 
some  time,  and  had  returned  home  but  a  few  days  before  she  was  taken  sickl' 
*  Did  you  know  of  her  sickness  before  her  death  ?  *  *  Yes  ;  when  her  case 
seemed  fixed,  her  mother  came  with  a  request  from  the  child  that  I  would  go 
and  see  her,  and  I  went  immediately.*  *  In  what  state  did  you  find  her  ?  * 
'  Her  fever  was  high ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  she  appeared  acquainted  with  her 
heart,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  ana  was  calm  and  resigned ;  and  I  think 
there  is  reason  to  hope  she  was  a  true  Christian.*  *  But  was  there  nothing 
unpleasant  occurred  during  your  intercourse  with  her?'  'Not  any  thing; 
why  do  you  ask  ?  *  I  then  related  the  rumor.  He  appeared  struck  with  unu- 
sual surprise  and  grief,  and  exclaimed,  '  O,  the  blindness  and  wickedness  of 

*  Ferguson's  Memoir,  p.  194. 
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some  men ! '  The  only  ground  of  the  slanderoos  report  was,  that  a  child  in 
the  neighborhood  had  a  fever,  that  Dr.  H.  visited  ner,  and  in  a  few  days 
she  died. 

^  Another  instance :  the  writer  was  in  the  house  of  a  woman  who  belonged 
to  a  different  denomination  of  Christians ;  but  being  situated  near  Dr.  H.'s 
meeting-house,  I  inquired  if  she  had  ever  gone  into  it  to  hear  him  preach. 
She  replied,  '  No,  I  hope  not ;  a  man  of  such  doctrine  I  never  wish  to  hear.' 
*  What  doctrine  ? '  I  inquired.  '  Why,  that  there  are  infants  in  hell  not  a  span 
Un^^  'You  never  heard  him  preach  it;  did  you  ever  find  it  in  any  oiius 
writings  ? '  *  No,  I  never  read  any  of  his  writings,  nor  would  allow  one  of  his 
boofiuto  be  in  my  house.'  I  then  assured  the  woman  that  she  had  been  mis- 
informed. What  she  stated  had  been  the  common  calumny,  for  several  cen- 
turies, against  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  had  preached  the  natural 
depravity  of  mankind*  The  doctrine  of  Dr.  H.  ivas  nothing  more.  So~tiff 
from  believinff  that  '  there  were  in&nts  in  hell  not  a  span  long,'  I  had  heard 
him  repeated^  declare  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  one  infant  in  belt 
Though  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  resign  her  prejudice,  yet,  confiding  in  my 
veracity,  she  did  not  persist  in  vindicating  it."  * 

One  cold  morning.  Dr.  Hopkins  went  out  early,  **  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
flannel,  and  called  at  the  first  store  in  his  way,  which  was  kept  by  a  young 
gentleman  of  undoubted  integrity,  and  of  a  very  respectable  family.  He 
measured  the  flannel  and  threw  it  on  the  counter,  and  while  he  was  making 
change  of  the  money  for  pay.  Dr.  H.  cursorily  said,  *  Is  that  a  yard  ? '  The 
young  man  resentfully  replied,  '  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  not  such  a  rogue  as  to  keep  a 
short  yardstick.'  Dr.  H.  added,  *  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  it'  Bat  think- 
ing he  placed  too  much  confidence  in  himself,  he  rejoined,  '  Though  you  are 
now  honest,  vou  are  not  out  of  danger  of  falling,  for  many  young  men  who 
were  as  confident  in  their  integrity  asyourself,  have  committed  greater  crimes, 
and  been  brought*to  the  gallows.'  l!he  next  day,  his  deacon  called  on  him, 
and^  informed  him  that  a  rumor  was  circulating  in  town  which  excited  great 
indigmiUon  against  him,  and  which  he  knew  could  not  be  true,  Lat  requested 
that  he  would  state  the  facts,  that  he  mi^ht  refute  it'  Dr.  H.  inquired,  *  What 
rumor?'  The  deacon  replied,  *  It  is  said  that  you  went  into  the  store  of  such 
a jqung  gentleman,  and  requested  a  yard  of  flannel;  thatwhenjie  had  meas- 
ui5ecl  it  fw  ypu^  you  denied  it  to  be  just  measure,  charged  hifiTwith  keeping 
a  false  yardstick,  and  said  he  was  in  danger  of  coming  to  the  gallows,^  On 
this,  the  doctor  observed,  *  I  believe,  deacon,  I  had  better  give  you  no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject ;  for  there  was  no  one  in  tlie  store  with  the  young  gen- 
tleman and  myself,  and  there  is  no  witness  of  the  transaction.  The  rumor 
must  have  originated  with  the  young  gentleman  ;  and  were  I  to  say  it  ig  false, 
it  would  be  charging  him  with  lying,  which  would  be  a  real  censure  on  his 
character  that  1  am  not  able  to  prove.  If  true,  he  miffht,  to  vindicate  his  own 
representation,  say  [that]  the  old  man  is  ashamed  of  what  he  said,  and,  to  save 
his  reputation,  prevaricates.  Thus,  bad  as  the  affair  now  is,  it  would  be  worse. 
What  is  your  opinion,  deacon?'  The  deacon  replied,  *I  think  with  you,  sir, 
that  the  subject  had  better  be  lefl  to  take  its  own  course.'  "f 

*  Patten's  Reminiscences,  pp.  121-125. 

t  Patten's  Reminiscences,  pp.  117-119.  This  incident  illustrates  the  consistency  of 
Hopkins's  conduct  with  his  principles.  It  is  in  striking  coincidence  with  his  remarks  on 
the  «  Discipline  of  the  Church,"  in  his  System,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171-182,  particularly  p.  179. 
.\ll  accounU  agree  that  Hopkins  described  himself  when  he  speaks  of  President  Ed- 
wards, as  "  taking  g^eat  care  never  to  use  [his  tongue]  in  any  way  that  might  prove 
mischievous  to  any  ;  never  to  sin  with  liis  tongue^  nor  to  improve  [?]  it  in  idle,  trivial, 
and  impertinent  talk,  which  generally  makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  conversation  of 
those  who  are  full  of  words  in  all  companies.  He  was  sensible  that  in  the  multitude 
of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin,  and  therefore  refrained  his  lips,  and  habituated  himself 
to  think  before  be  spoke,  and  to  purpose  some  good  end  even  in  all  his  words ;  which 
led  him  to  be,  above  many  others,  agreeable  to  St.  James's  advice,  slow  to  speak.'* 
Memoir  of  Edwards^  Edinbargh  edition,  p.  48. 


i.. 
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Dr.  C banning  describes  an  interview,  at  the  Redwood  Library, 
between. Hopkins,  and  " a  singular  man  named  _StuarJ,  or  Stewart, 
sometimes  called  *the  walking  philosopher,'  in  consequence  of  his 
having  travelled  over  a  good  part  of  the  world  on  foot.  Stuart  was 
^  man  of  much  kindness,  too  kind  to  laj  his  weight  on  a  horse, 
or  to  eat  anirhal  food,  or  even  to  kill  a  mosquito  when  sucking  his 
blood ;  but  he  wgs  an  atheist,  and  let  drop  some  expression  of  his 
opinions  before  Dr.  Hopkins.  The  Doctor  was  moved  to  indigna* 
tion,  and  cried  out,  *  You  fool  !  were  it  not  for  God,  you  could  not 
move  a  step  from  where  you  stand.'  Stuart  replied  calmly  to  Dr. 
Patten,  who  was  present,  »Tlie  old  gentleman  seems  disturbed.' **  • 
Other  persons  acquainted  with  the  scene  here  noticed,  deny,  and 
Dr.  Channing  does  not  affirm,  that  this  stern  reprover  exhibited  any 
unjustifiable  passion  in  pronouncmg  him  to  be  a  fool  who  <*  said  in 
his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  The  reproof  did  not  affect  the  friendly 
relations  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  divine  and  the-^eecen- 
tric  author.  It  was  understood  to  be  nothing  more  than  "plain 
speech."  Infidels  were  wont  to  encounter  the  stalwart  theologian, 
and  they  learned  not  to  treasure  up  ill  will  in  memory  of  his  homely 
thrusts.  Strangers,  however,  oflen  supposed  his  pertinence  to  be 
impertinence,  and  mistook  the  decisive  tones  of  his  voicefor  signs 
of  unwarranted  passion. . 

They  also  misunderstood  his  inquisitiveness  of  mind.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  he  was  excessively  fond  of  asking  questions  -^^_fault 
which  a  native  of  New  England  should  be  slow  to  condemn..  He 
was  one  of  those  who  <<  through  desire  separate  themselves,  and  seek 
to  intermeddle  with  all  knowledge."  It  was  natural  that  the  very 
trait  which  fitted  him  to  be  a  theologian,  should  develop  itself  some- 
times in  too  interrogative  a  style  of  conversation.  In  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  Autobiography  of  Rev.  John  Murray,  the  pioneer  of 
Universalism  in  our  land,  is  a  vivid  narrative  of  an  interview  between 
himself  and  our  inquisitive  divine.  The  picture  is  drawn  by  an 
opposer  of  Hopkins,  and  we  may  presume  that  it  would  have  been 
differently  colored,  **  if  the  lion  had  been  the  painter."  Shaded  as 
it  is,  however,  it  illustrates  the  eager  curiosity  and  the  decisive  tones 
of  the  Newport  minister,  as  well  as  the  authority  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  **  New  England  bishops."  Explained  as  it  ought  to 
be,  it  does  not  warrant  the  belief,  which  Mr.  Murray  seems  to  have 
entertained,  that  Hopkins  was  irritated.t  The  two  preachers  were 
riding  together  on  horseback,  in  the  autumn  of  1773,  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles,  from  Preston,  in  Connecticut,  to  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island.     Mr.  Murray  says :  | 

—  *Letter  of  Fcbraary  14,  19^ 

t  See  p.  63  of  this  Memoir. 

X  Life,  pp.  169-177.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  Mr.  Hopkins's  part  of  the 
dialogoe  is  here  printed  in  italics. 
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"  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr.  H.  thus  questioned  me :  '  fVell,  sir^  I  suppose 
you  wUl  preach  in  MwpoH,*  —  Very  likely,  sir.  —  *  You  have  friends  thtre,  I 
presume,*  —  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  a  single  soul.  — '  You  have  letUrs  qfrecom-' 
mendaiiony  perhaps,*  —  Not  a  line,  sir.  — '  Where^  then,  do  you  intend  to  go,  and 


think  it  is  not  unlikely,  sir.  —  *  loelieve  you  wUl  find  yourself  mistaken,*  —  It 
is  possible.  — '  Suppose  you  should  find  no  place  to  preach  tn,  what  would  you 
do  then  f '  —  Devote  myself  to  private  conversation.  —  *■  But  suppose  you  cotdd 
find  no  one  to  converse  with,* — Then  I  would  turn  about  and  come  back 
again.  — '  But  what  would  you  think  of  your  faith  ? '  —  Call  it  fancy.  But,  at 
present,  I  think  I  shall  preach  the  gospel  in  Newport ;  and,  although  I  am  an 
utter  stranger,  knowing  no  one,  nor  known  by  any  one,  vet  I  expect,  before  I 
leave  the  place,  to  have  many  friends.  —  *  jjy,  these  are  fine  fancies,  indeed,*  — 
Had  you  not  better  suspend  your  decision  until  you  witness  the  result  ?  Will 
it  not  then  be  full  time  to  determine  whether  it  be  faith  or  fanoff  —  *  If  it 
should  not  be  as  I  predict,  Ishoxdd  not  be  ashamed  to  own  my  error ;  xfit  should, 
you  ought  to  blush  for  your  unwcarantable  confidence.  But  as  it  is  not  impos- 
sibiewm  may  preach  in  that  dty,  and  that  some  of  my  people  may  be  among  the 
numKar  of  your  hearers,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  questionyou,*  —  If  God  will 
give  me  leave  to  preach  to  his  people,  I  am  content.  — '  HluU  do  you  mean  by 
mat,  sir$* — Your  observation  brought  to  my  mind,  what,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, a  very  distinguished  servant  of  God  said  to  his  master,  when  he  was  told 
to  go  down  and  see  what  his  people  were  doing :  '  O  Lord,  they  are  not  my 
people,  they  are  thv  people.'  However,  Moses  was  not  settled  on  your  plan. 
— '  fFeU,  sir,  I  look  upon  my  people  to  be  God^s  people*  —  You  are  perfectly 
right,  sir ;  so  indeed  tney  are ;  and  if  I  speak  to  them  at  all,  I  shall  speak  to 
them  in  that  character.  — '  WeU,  sir,  as  you  call  yourself  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  may,  as  I  have  said,  preach  to  my  people,  it  is  proper  I  should  know 
what  ideas  you  have  of  gospel,  TeU  me,  sir,  what  is  gospel  V  —  I  am  happy 
in  being  able  to  give  you  a  airect  answer.  The  gospel,  sir,  is  a  solemn  dec- 
laration, mvcn  upon  the  oath  of  Jehovah,  that  in  the  Seed  of  Abraham  all  the 
nations  should  be  blessed.  —  '•Is  that  all  you  know  of  gospel  V — Would  it  not, 
my  good  sir,  require  a  very  long  time  to  inform  mankmd  who  and  what  that 
Seed  is,  how  ana  in  what  manner  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  and  shaU  be 
Idessed  therein ;  and  what  blessings  they  are  blessed  with,  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 
The  apostle  Paul,  although  he  labored  more  abundantly  than  his  brethren, 
found  this  vast,  this  important  subject,  abundantly  sufficient  for  his  whole  life ; 
and  those  who  are  blessed  in  that  Seed  will  find  the  contemplation  of  tnat 
blessedness  which  they  shall  be  blessed  with,  tn  him,  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
song,  which,  although  never  ending,  will  be  ever  new.  —  *  If  such  be  your 
views,  you  know  not&ng  at  aU  of  gospel*  — You  could  not  so  absolutely  deter- 
mine this  matter,  if  you  yourself  were  not  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
term  gospel.  Tell  me  then,  sir,  if  you  please,  what  is  gospel  ?  —  *  f^hy,  sir, 
this  is  gospel :  He  that  bdieveth  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned,*  —  Indeed,  sir,  I  had  thought  the  literal,  simple  meaning  of  the  term 
gospel,  was  ^lad  tidings.  Which  part  of  the  passage  you  have  cited  is  gos- 
pel, that  which  announces  salvation,  or  that  wliich  announces  damnations  — 
*  Well,  then,  if  you  please,  this  is  gospel:  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,*  —  Be- 
lieveth what,  sir  ?  — » That,*  —  What,  sir  ?  —  *  Thai,  I  teU  vou.*  —  What,  sir  ? 
—  *  That,  I  tell  you :  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,*  —  nelieveth  what,  sir  ? 
What  is  he  to  believe  ?  — *  Ifhy,  that,  I  tell  you,*  —  I  wished,  sir,  to  treat  this 
investigation  seriously ;  but,  as  you  seem  to  be  disposed  to  be  rather  ludicrous, 
we  will,  if  you  please,  dismiss  the  subject  —  *Ab,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  ludi- 
crous ;  I  am  very  serious*  —  Well,  sir,  if  so,  then  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  What  is 
it  I  am  to  believe,  the  believing  of  which  will  save  me  ?  —  *  That  Jesus  Christ 
made  it  possible  for  sinners  to  be  saved*  —  By  what  means  ?  — *  By  believing,* 
—Believing  what ?  —  * TAo/.' —What ?  —  * Tfcof  Jesus  Christ  madeUpossMe 
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for  sinners  to  he  saved.''  —  By  what  means  is  it  possible  that  sinners  may  be 
saved  ?  — ^By  believing,  I  tdl  you,''  —  But  the  devils  believe ;  will  their  believ- 
ing save  them?  —  *Jvo,  *ir.'  —  Suppose  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  made  it 
possible  to  save  sinners ;  will  that  save  me  ?  —  *  Ab,  sir,'  —  Then,  sir,  let  me 
ask,  What  am  I  to  believe,  the  believing  of  which  will  save  me  ?  — '  ^Ay»  •*''» 
you  must  believe  the  gospel^  that  Jesus  made  it  possible  for  sinners  to  be  saved,'  — 
But  by  what  means?  —  *Bi/  believing,'  —  Believing  what?  —  ^  Thai,  I  tell 
you,' " 

After  some  comments,  Mr.  Murray  adds,  (and,  according  to  Ills 
own  version,  he  made  far  more  offensive  remarks  than  he  received, 
and  was  treated  with  peculiar  fairness  and  moderation  by  his  opposer :) 

**  Finding  the  temper  of  Mr.  H.  rise  higher  and  higlier,  every  time  I  repeat- 
ed my  question,  I  endeavored  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  by  observ- 
ing that  I  was  astonished  to  find  a  master  in  Israel,  and  a  writer  too,  either 
not  able,  or  not  wiUing  to  answer  a  simple  question,  viz.,  what  am  I  to  believe 
is  the  foundation  of  my  salvation  ?  what  am  I  to  believe  procures  my  justifica- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God  ?  —  *  And  I  am  astonished  at  your  blasphemy, —  This 
is  in  character,  sir ;  men  of  your  description  were  long  since  fond  of  fixin? 
this  charge  on  both  the  Master  and  his  witnesses ;  but  remember,  sir,  if  I 
have  blasphemed,  it  is  only  Mr.  H.  whom  I  have  blasphemed.  —  *  Well,  sir,  I 
believe  I  have  gone  too  far ;  I  will,  if  you  please,  take  back  the  charge,'  —  With 
all  my  heart,  sir.  —  *Jdo  not  doubt  you  may  be  admired  in  JSTewport  a  whole 
fortnight,'  —  That,  no  doubt,  will  be  fourteen  days  longer  than  you  would 
wish.  Arriving  in  sight  of  Newport,  Mr.  H.  said :  '  There,  sir,  is  thy  meeHng- 
house ;  at  a  littU  distance  from  thence  is  my  dwelling-house,  and  my  friends  are 
multiplied,'  —  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  home,  meeting-house,  nor  friend,  in  New- 
port. Yet,  I  repeat,  before  I  leave  that  city,  I  expect  to  have  more  tlian  one 
home,  and  many  friends.  —  *  fVell,  now  I  think  of  it,  there  is  one  man  who  has  a 
little  place,  in  which,  possibly,  you  mcty  f^et  leave  to  preach ;  I  will  direct  you  to  a 
man  who  has  some  acquaitUance  with  him'  —  I  will  thank  you,  sir,  to  inform  me 
where  my  horse  may  be  taken  care  of;  for  myself,  I  have  little  concern.  —  */ 
jtromise  you  horse  keeping  is  very  high  in  Newport'  —  That,  sir,  is  very  sad 
tidings  to  me,  for  I  promise  you  my  finances  are  very  low.  Some  very  bitter 
speeches  were  made ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
taken  the  journey  with  Mr.  H.  Your  people,  said  I,  are  leavened  with  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  and  you  seem  to  be  leavened  with  the  leaven  of 
Herod.  —  *  What  do  you  mean  by  the  leaven  of  Herod  ? '  —  I  mean  the  nature 
of  Herod.  —  *  How  does  that  apply  ? '  —  Some  persons  urged  our  Master  to  fly, 
in  consequence  of  Herod's  scekmg  his  life.  Go,  said  he,  tell  that  fox  I  work 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  &c.,  &c.  Our  Master  denominated  Herod  a  fox,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  his  nature.  What  is  a  fox  ?  a  creature  that 
lives  upon  the  spoil ;  but  he  is  dependent  upon  the  secrecy  of  the  night,  and, 
we  are  told,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  cover  his  designs,  he  sometimes 
imitates  the  watch-dog,  thus  endeavoring  to  make  it  appear  he  is  defending 
the  property  of  the  husbandman,  while,  under  tlie  guise  of  watchHiIca^e  for 
others,  he  is  covertly  acting  for  himselr,  till  the  morning  dawris,1tirrthe  light 
appears,  "and  then  his  labor  ends.  This  is  the  leaven  of  Herod,~infid  it  was  of 
the  nature  of  this  insidious  animal,  that  our  Lord  cautioned  his  disciples  to 
beware.  —  *  Well,  there  is  something  ingenious  in  that,  I  confess,'  —  We  reached 
the  ferry  a  little  before  sunset,  and  on  landing  at  Newport,  *  There,'  said  Mr. 
H.,  pointing  to  a  small  shop,  ^  if  you  will  call  on  th/it  man,  he  will  give  you 
direction,'  I  walked  on,  stopped  at  the  door,  and  holding  the  bridle  in  ifiy 
hand,''  etc.,  etc. 

That  must  certainly  be  a  commendable  character,  against  which 
its  enemies  can  say  nothing  worse,  than  the  father  of  New  England 
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Universalism  has  said  against  one  of  the  fathers  of  Hopkinsianism. 
Mr.  Murray  erred,  in  supposing  his  antagonist's  want  of  amenity  in 
manners  to  be  an  irascibility  of  temper.  Amid  all  our  commenda- 
tion of  Hopkins,  we  cannot  say  that  he  sacrificed  to  the  Graces. 
His  rugged  work  as  a  controversialist,  did  not  make  him  a  nice 
observer  of  conventional  etiquette.  Dr.  West  says,  that  he  was 
never  overbearing  in  an  argument ;  *  his  style;  !ioweve5Ima^_iiim 
appear_8o^at jimes,  to  strangers.  He  understood  **  human  nature  " 
ikr  more  thoroughly  than  **  human  life,"  and  thus  he  often  stirred  up 
prejudices  which  a  more  **  fashionable  '*  man  would  have  avoided. 
He  was  not  made  for  smooth  waters.  Dr.  Channing  says,  that  ^*  he 
wanted_  toleration  toward  those  who  rejected  his  views  ;^'^?_  "but  that 
he  was  more  intolerant  than  other  Calviuistic  Jivines,  Channing  did 
n&r~suppbse,''and  whaTTThannihg  would  calT  intnleFance  they  would 
call  a  neediful  reverence  for  the  truth.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  says,  that 
Hopkins  '« is  certainly  a  man  of  much  more  candor,  Fiberality,  and 
Catholicism  than  most  of  his  disciples ; "  |  but  his  disciples  have 
been  as  Uberal  and  catholic  as  other  Calvinists.  A  gentleman  of 
literary  distinction,  who  knew  Hopkins  well,  and  dissents  from  the 
Hopkinsian  creed,  has  the  magnanimity  to  write  :  <<  He  seems  to  me, 
in  looking  back  on  that  early  day,  to  have  been  the  most  individual, 
identical  man  with  whom  I  have  ever  been  acquainted,  or  rather 
[whom]  I  have  ever  seen.  He  said  what  he  thought,  and  with  a 
clearness,  a  distinctness  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  occosion.  I 
do  believe  that  *■  disinterested  benevolence,*  the  underlying  principle 
of  his  stern  metaphysics  and  of  his  apparently  totally  impracticable 
theology,  was  as  real  and  as  operative  with  him,  as  is  the  opposite 
principle  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  other  men." 


Sect.  XXXI.    LETTER  TO  DR.  STILES. 

In  the  rich  Literary  Diary  which  President  Stiles  kept  at  Yale 
College,  he  has  inserted  the  following  record,  which  vividly  illustrates 
the  character  of  his  times : 

**New  Haven,  1781.  Received  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins,  dated 
Newport,  January  2t);  wherein  he  says,  speaking  of  the  state  of  relig-ion 
there,  *  Every  thing  is  dark  and  discouraging  here,  with  respect  to  the  cril- 
important  interest.  The  people  in  general  are  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
I  now  see  no  way  for  my  continuing  here  longer  than  till  spring.  Neither 
your  people  nor  mine  are  disposed  to  attend  public  worship  constantly,  except 
a  few  individuals.  There  is  but  little  encouragement  to  preach,  where  there 
is  so  little  attention,  and  so  very  little  concern  about  any  thing  invisible.  I 
expected  you,  sir,  would  be  willing  to  perform  the  part  of  a  professor  of 
diyinity  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Daggett,  till  I  was  told  the  contrary  by  Mr. 
Pitch.    I  wish  that  place  may  be  well  supplied.    But  where  is  the  man  to  be 

•  Sec  p.  63  of  this  Memoir.  f  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  34S. 

X  Life  of  Dr.  Green,  p.  240. 
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found  ?  —  the  man  who  will  accept,  and  who  will  be  accepted.  If  I  knew 
of  one  who  probably  would  be  acceptable  to  the  college,  and  miffht  be 
willin|2f  to  make  a  trial  half  a  year  or  a  year,  he  must  not  be  mentioned  if  he 
be  a  New  Divinity  man.' 

*'  Remark  1.  Very  lamentable  is  the  state  of  religion  at  Newport,  and 
particularly  that  they  will  not  attend  public  worship.    But. 

^2.  One  occasion  of  this  negligence  is  brother  Hopkins's  New  Divinity. 
He  has  preached  his  own  congregation  almost  away,  or  into  an  indiffbrdnce. 
He  has  fifty  or  sixty,  or  more,  families  of  his  own  con^gation  in  town,  and 
mi^ht  easily  command  a  good  assembly,  if  his  preachmg  was  as  acceptable 
as  his  moral  character.  My  congregation,  gathered  in  town,  are  seventy  or 
eighty  families,  and  would  gladfy  attend  such  preaching  as  Dr.  Owen's,  or 
Dr.  Doddridge's,  or  preachers  of  far  lower  abilities,  provided  they  were 
(jtadem  farintt  with  the  first  Puritan  divines. 

*^  3.  Although  New  Divinity  preachers  collect  some  large  congregations 
in  some  parts,  as  Taunton,  Middleboro',  Abington,  &c.,yet  their  preachyg  ii 
acceptable,  not  for  the  new  tenets,  but  for  its  containing  the  good^ofd'dodrm^ 
of  grace,  on  which  the  new  gentlemen  are  vny  tound,  and  dear,  andfiSUC^  In 
other  parts,  where  the  neighboring  ministers  generally  preach  the  oldTJB- 
vinistic  doctrines,  the  peoplebegjn  to  be  dred  with  the  incessant  inculcation 
of  the  unintelligible  and  sfiocEng'hew  points ;  especially,  that  an  uncon- 
verted maiTTiadbetter"  be  killing  his  father  and  mother  tlian  praving  for 
converting  grace ;  that  true  repentance  implies  a  willingness  and  qesire  to 
be  damned  for  the  glory  of  Gba  ;  that  we  are  to  give  Goo  thanks  that  he  has 
caused  ^daiif  tb~  Bm,  and  involve  all  his  posterity  in  total  depravihr,  that 
Judas  betrayed  and  the  Jews  crucified  Christ,  &c.,  &c. ;  that  the  children  of 
none  but  communicants  are  to  be  baptized,  &c. ;  that  the  chuiches  and 
minisiers  are  so  corrupt  and  Laodicean,  and  have  so  intermixed  with  the 
world,  that  the  New  Divinity  churches  and  ministers  cannot  hold  commonion, 
but  must  and  do  recede  and  sequester  themselves  from  them." 

**  4.  I  do  not  perceive  on  whom  Mr.  Hopkins  has  his  eye  for  a  profeasor 
of  divinity.  But  Mr.  Fitch  tells  me,  Mr.  Hopkins  spake  of  Mr.  West,  of 
Stockbridgc,  ait  a  great  scholar,  a  great  divine,  and  excellently  qualified  for 
such  an  office ;  but  he  supposed  the  corporation  would  not  choose  him.  He 
also  mentioned  Mr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  as  a  great  divine.  I  rather  think  he 
supposed  Mr.  West  would  be  acceptable  to  the  scholars.  But  when  it  is  said, 
he  would  be  willing  to  preach  in  college  a  year  on  trial,  I  should  rather  think 
he  meant  some  one  else  besides  Mr.  West  or  Mr.  Hart," 

These  remarks  of. Dr.  Stiles  suggest  a  few  comments. 

1.  He  manifests  his  usual  fairness  in  confessing  that  the  New 
School  of  divines  were  "  very  sound,  and  clear,  and  full,"  on 
the  ^^  good  old  doctrines  of  grace,'*'*  This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 
had  been  intimate  with  the  leader  of  that  school.  He  was  better 
acquainted  with  their  principles  than  are  the  men  who,  in  some  parts 
of  our  country,  accuse  that  same  school  of  denying  the  <*  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  gospel." 

%  He  implies,  what  is  well  known  from  other  sources,  that  the 
New  Divinity  men  aimed  to  be  more  strict  in  Christian  discipline  than 
the  Qldi..  He  evidently  revered — how  could  he  avoid  doing  so  ?  — 
the  religious  spirit  of  Hopkins,  who  was,  at  that  time,  the  accredited 
chief  of  the  New  Divinity  men.  All  who  knew  Hopkins  acknowledged 
his  personal  excellence. 

3.  The  two  Hopkinsian  doctrines,  that  men  have  natural  power 
to  do  whatever  they  are  justly  required  to  do,  and  that  all  moral 
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character  consists  in  the  free  choices  of  men,  are  not  considered  by 
Dr.  Stiles  as  worthy  of  mention,  when  compared  with  tlie  other 
Hopkinsiau  principles,  that  the  children  of  communicants  only  are 
to  be  baptized,  and  that  a  creature  ought  to  sacrifice  all  his  interests 
when  the  glory  of  the  Creator  demands  the  sacrifice.  During  the 
lifetime  of  Hopkins,  he  found  some,  but  not  many,  unreasonable 
enough  to  gainsay  those  two  axioms  relating  to  man's  power  to  do 
what  is  required  of  him,  and  to  the  active  nature  of  all  sin. 

4  Dr.  S.  describes  Hopkinsiaiiism  as  unpopular,  and  therefore  as 
fit  to  be  condemned.  Many  Calvinists  have  done  the  same,  and  thus 
added  force  to  the  Arminian  objection,  that  Calvinism  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  the  human"  heart,  aii'd  IS*,  ITierefore,  false. 

5.  The  fieu^t  that  Hopkins  did  not  interest  the  ^dy  or  sixty  fami- 
lies of  his  parish  in  the  support  of  the  gospel,  is  ascribed  by  Dr. 
Stiles  to  the  New  Divinity,  as  a  main  cause ;  and  yet  the  seventy  or 
eighty  fiunilies  of  Dr.  Stiles's  parish  did  not  even  go  so  far  as  to 
ordain  a  minister,  until  ten  years  after  he  had  left  them.  If,  then, 
the  low  estate  of  the  First  Church  was  occasioned  by  the  <«  strong 
meat "  of  Hopkinsianism,  why  was  not  the  lower  estate  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church  occasioned  by  the  **  sincere  milk  "  of  moderate  Calvin- 
ism, which  Dr.  Stiles  had  imparted  for  the  twenty  previous  years  ? 
The  depressed  condition  of  both  the  First  and  Second  Church  was 
owing  less  to  either  the  New  or  Old  Divinity,  than  to  the  revolution- 
ary war.* 

6.  While  Dr.  Stiles  refers  to  New  Divinity  as  thinning  the  audience 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  he  concede;),,  with  his  characteristic  frankness,  that 
other  preachers  of  that  same  divinity  collected  <<  large  congregations." 
It  is  notorious  that  they  had  some  of  the  best  congregations  in  New 
England.  Does  not  this  imply,  that  some  other  causes  operated  in 
keeping  away  the  multitude  from  the  choir-leader  of  the  New  Divinity. 

7.  Dr.  Channing  ascribes  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  a 
preacher,  to  a  combination  of  different  causes.     He  says  : 

"My  recollections  of  Dr.  Hopkins  go  back  to  my  earliest  years,  [t.  e.,  a 
short  time  afier  Dr.  Stiles  penned  the  above  record.]  As  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Church  was  closed  in  my  childhood,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Stiles's 
removal  to  New  Haven,  my  father  was  accustomed  to  attend  on  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Hopkins.  Perhaps  he  was  the  first  minister  I  heard,  —  but  I  heard  him 
with  no  profit  His  manner,  which  was  eingrularly  unattractive,  could  not 
win  a  child's  attention ;  and  the  circumstmces  attendinff  the  service  were 
repulsive."  The  church  had  been  much  injured  by  the  British  during  the 
occupation  of  the  town,  and  the  congregation  were  too  poor  to  repair  it  It 
had  a  desolate  look;  and  in  winter  the  rattling  of  the  windows  made  an  im- 
pression which  time  has  not  worn  out.  It  was  literally  as  *  cold  as  a  bam ; ' 
and  pomc  of  the  most  painful  sensations  of  my  childhood  were  experienced 
in  that  comfortless  building.     As  I  grew  up,  I  was  accustomed  to  attend 

*  See  Hon.  William  Ellery's  Letter,  io  Dr.  Holmes's  Life  of  Stiles,  pp.  223,  224. 
Hopkinsianism  was  repugnant,  and  so  was  moderate  Calvinism,  to  many  who  had  fell 
(he  indoeDce  of  De  Roehambeau  and  bis  army. 
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worship  in  our  own  charch,  where  Dr.  Patten  was  settled,  sa  *^*t  ^'^^  y**^rf  I 
\i  knew  httlejQ££r^  HopJ^as*  My  first  impressions  were  not  very  favorableTl 
I  \  think  it  probabley^^aThis  strong  reprobation  of  the  slave  trade  excited  HI 
\\  will  in  the  place ;"  aiidl~can  distinctly  recoilfect,  tliat  the  twef  alcnce  of  teffdr 
v      ;«  k;-  ^^»»u\^^  «r..  •  »o*<,  ^»».,n^.>  o..K;^f  \r  remark,  and  gave~nse  to 

can  only 
nntanable. 
Some  of  the  tones  approached  a  cracked  bell,  more  nearly  than  any  thing  to 
which  I  can  compare  it  He  changed  from  a  low  to  a  high  key,  and  the 
reverse,  with  no  apparent  reason.  His  manner  was  without  animation.  Ilii 
matter,  as  far  as  I  can  trust  my  memory,  was  not  made  acceptable  by  anv 
adaptation  to  the  taste  of  the  hearer.  He  had  exercised  the  severer  facul- 
ties of  his  mind  too  much  to  give  a  fair  chance  to  the  imagihationu  H<g^«T^ 
no  relish  forpoetrv,  and  flpoke  of  hlmsetf  us  finding  "Bo  attraction  in  Milton 
or  Shakspeare.  If  his  style  was  clear  and  strong,  ne  owed  these  qualities  to 
his  habits  of  thought,  and  not  to  any  study  of  the  best  writers.  We  cannot 
wonder,  then,  that  he  was  a  veiy  uninteresting  preacher.  He  soilMitiniet 
aflcribed  tiie  unfruitfulnesB  of  his  miniBtryto' other  causes,  and  seemed  to  see 
in  it  a  judgment  on  himself.  But  a  minister  who  has  not  the  gift  to  win 
attention,  should  see  no  mysteiy  in  his  failing  to  do  good.  Dr.  Hopkins  was 
a  student,  not  preacher.  His  mjad  was  habitually  emplnyftd  m  invftwtigittiftnj 
and  he  never  studied  the  art  of  commumcation.  WithAn-unharmonious  voica. 
with  no  graces  nf  manngr  or  atyle^  and  with  a  disposition  to  bring  forwaid 
abstract  and  unpalatable  noUons,  is  it^wonderful  that  he  did  so  litUe  in  the 
pulpit?"*  ~ 

8.  The  account  which  Mr.  Hopkins  himself  gives  of  his  ministe- 
rial discouragements  is  an  affecting  exhibition  of  his  rare  virtues. 
The  idea  seems  never  to  have  entered  his  mind,  that  by  concealing 
the  limited  success  of  his  pulpit,  he  might  preclude  some  objections 
to  his  theology.  With  what  an  honest  and  humble  spirit,  does  the 
divine  of  nearly  fourscore  years  confess  : 

"  My  preaching  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  poor,  low,  and  miserable, 
compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  frequently  a  sense  of  my  deficienciei~ 
in  this  has  been  very  painful  and  discouraging;  and  I  have  felt  often  as 
if  I  must  leave  ofi*,  and  never  attempt  any  more ;  and  commonly,  if  not 
always,  a  prospect  of  preaching,  and  when  I  have  been  entering  upon  it,  has 
brought  a  peculiar  burden  on  my  mind.  And  many  times,  when  J  have  been 
preaching,  it  has  left  a  painful  consciousness,  that  I  have  come  unspeakably 
short  of  what  ought  to  be.  And  I  have  never  wondered  thai  my  preaching 
has  been  attended  with  so  little  apparent  good  effect,  since  it  has  been  so 
deficient  every  way.^f 

How  suddenly  is  a  critic  disarmed,  when  he  reads  the  narrative 
which  this  aged  and  broken-hearted  penitent  gives  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  pulpit ! 

^  I  have  never,''  he  says,  ^  in  the  course  of  mv  life,  since  I  first  entertained 
a  hope  that  I  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  given  up  my 
hope,  and  come  to  a  settled  conclusion  that  I  haid  no  grace ;  but  my  doub& 
have  frequently  rose  very  high.  Many  times  my  exercises  have  been  such, 
as  for  a  time  to  exclude  all  doubts.  But  I  have  been  constantly  conscious 
that  I  have  always  fallen  unspeakably  below  what  I  ought  to  be,  and  wfial  I 

• 

*  Dr.  Chanamg's  Letter  of  Febraary  14, 1840.     Hopkins  was  an  oid  man,  aa  tlms 
daseribed.  :j'~~ 
t  Sketches,  p.  88. 
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hoped  I  shoold  be.    My  Btrongest  religious  exercises  and  highest  enjoyments 
have  iakea-|2lace_iiLJsy  retiremenTMa^  jecFet_devotioiM ;  apd  in  my  public 

nrformances,  praying  and  preaching  have  generally  been  very  Tow  \  which 
^ layis  BftmplTniqrggigpected'inig auargutpent  thfttjgr religion jsjiatjreDttine 
I  know  it  is  an  argument  against  me.  3iat  T'am  very  sinmlly. defective  in  my^ 
s^ialand  public  religu)n !  I  have  been  ^TftquP^^^^^y  ''^^TJftd  JfflL  in.  secret  in  f- 
jlewB  of  divinetarnth,  and  exercises,  even  to  an  ecstasy,  while  tears  have 
lowed^  abunlanf^^  With  giyy&ningH  and  deaireB  nrtrty  IflmlteraKIei  My  re- 
ligious eindfioiis  and  exercises  of  sdtit  iff  the  viewnof  tnelTTithd'fespecting  God 
anid  the  Saviour,  the  way  of  salvation,  my  own  evil  character,  &c.,  have  been 
onspeakabljT  more  lively  and  strong,  than  any  emotions  and  exercises  I  have 
ever  experienced,  respecting  any  worldly,  temporal  objects.  I  havo  loved 
retirement,  and  have  never  oeen  comfortable  when  deprived  of  it ;  and  have 
taken  more  pleasure  alon/ty  than  in  any  company ;  ana  have  often  chosen  to 
jSdfi- jjone,  wnen  on  a  journey,  rather  than  in  the  best  company.*  I  have  for 
li  long  course  of  years,  even  from  my  first  entering  on  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, sgenUhfi  last  day  of  th^  week  in  retirement,  and  in  fasting  and  prayer,^ 
unless  interrupted  by  something  extraordinary ;  and  have  found  great ^3-" 
vantage  by  it  This  I  have  practised,  not  as  a  bufdeii  aiid  task,  out~as  a 
pnvilege.  I  have  felt  and  known  myself  to  be  a  low  and  shameful  Christian, 
if  I  were  one ;  and  have  generally  reflected  on  myself,  character,  and  con- 
duct, as  a  Christian  and  minister  of  the  gospel,  with  a  painf%d  shame  and  self- 
condemnation,  of  which  none  can  have  conception  but  those  who  have  felt 
the  same ;  knowing  that  in  many  things  I  oTOnd,  and  jyi  entry  H^ng  have 
come  unspeakably  short  of  what  I  ought  to  do  and  be,  considering  my  advan- 
tages, miercies,  and  obligations.  My  life  and  character,  and  all  my  exercises,  i 
are  stained  with  such  an  awHil  degree  of  moral  depravity  and  pollution,  that 
I  feel  myself  infinitely  far  from  any  righteousness  or  moral  goodness  that 
can  recommend  me  to  the  favor  of  God ;  and  if  I  am  dealt  with  according  to 
my  moraL  character  and  desert,  I  must  be  cast  off  by  God,  and  made  miserable 
forever.  I  have  no  refuge  but  the  righteousness,  the  infinite  merit  and 
worthiness  of  Christ  In  kim  I  hope  ;  to  him  I  come  for  pardon,  justification, 
and  redemption  from  all  iniquity,  while  I  am  willing  to  be  considered  as 
infinitely  unworthy,  and  ill-deserving,  even  the  greatest  sinner  that  is,  or 
ever  was  on  earth ;  and  know  that  if  I  am  saved,  it  will  be  wholly  owing 
to  mere,  infinite,  sovereign  grace ;  to  eternal,  electing  love  ;  for  which  I 
cannot  give  or  conceive  any  reason,  but  that  which  was  given  by  the  Son 
of  God  —  *  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight'  I  am  truly 
ashamed  of  mygelf,  that  I  have  lived  so  long,  and  have  made  so  little  acu  ~ 
vances  in  mental  [probably  a  misprint  for  *  moral  and']  religious  attain- 
ments ;  and  am,  at  the  same  time,  conscious  that  I  see  but  very  little  of 
my  shameful  depravity  which  has  actually  taken  place,  and  now  exists,  and 
as  it  is  viewed  by  the  omniscient  Saviour ;  and,  therefore,  my  confessions, 
shame  and  humiliation  in  his  sight  are  inconsiderable  and  nothing,  com- 
pared with  my  real  shameful  depravity  and  odiousness.  And  that  petition 
well  becomes  me,  *  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! ' "  f 

*  If  Mr.  Hopkins  bad  learned  to  express  in  public  the  feeling's  which  be  poured  out 
io  private,  be  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers.  But  he  was 
often  curbed  and  held  down  in  presence  of  an  auditory.  He  begins  a  letter  on  the  first 
of  January,  1771,  in  a  style  not  very  common  for  a  New  Year's  Day :  "  1  can  in  some 
measure  sympathize  with  you  in  your  dejecting  sense  of  your  own  pollution,  vilcness, 
and  guilt ;  though  this  brings  a  dreadful  burden  on  me  oAen,  in  which  you  cannot  fully 
share.  You  can  secrete  yourself,  and  withdraw  from  society,  when  this  view  of  your- 
self renders^you  unfit  Tor  company,  and  fills  you  with  apprehensions  that  you  shall  do 
mischief  10  att  you  converse  with.  But  I  am  obliged  to  lead  in  public  worship,  and 
engage  in  the  most  solemn  and  awful  business  of  speaking  in  God's  name,  and  dealing 
with  immortals  about  their  eternal  concerns,  whatever  views  I  have  of  myself;  how- 
ever dejected  in  my  ohtb  mind,  and  desirous  to  be  hid  in  a  corner,  out  of  all  danger 
of  spreading  miscliler— buTUTlhc  way,  and  even  the  thougliis  of  aJI." 

t  Sketcbef,  pp.  85-88. 
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9.  The  success  of  Mr.  Hopkins  in  the  pulpit  has  been  underrated 
both  by  himself  and  his  opponents.  Had  he  not  been  so  much  more 
celebrated  in  other  spheres,  he  would  have  been  called  a  useful 
preacher ;  not  eminently  so,  not  stirring  or  melting  the  sensibilities, 
'but  enhghtening  the  intellect,  probing  the  conscience,  and  thus  puri- 
fying the  heart.  We  know  not  haw  we  can  otherwise  explain  the 
eulogies  of  his  friends,  many  of  whom  were  noted  for  guarding  and 
measuring  their  words.  Making  all  needful  deductions  for  the  filial 
reverence  with  which  Dr.  Samuel  Spring  extolled  the  preaching  of 
his  instructor,  we  cannot  account  for  his  eulogistic  language,  unless 
we  believe  that  Hopkins  did  some  good  to  some  men  ;  and  was  fitted, 
although  not  to  please  the  multitude,  yet  to  edify  mature  Christians. 
"  No  minister,  we  think,"  says  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  "  was  ever  more 
justly  esteemed  and  admired.  For,  though  h^jras  destitute  of  natu- 
ral eloquence,  such  was  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  the  interesting 
and  properly  arranged  thoughts  which  constituted  his  sermons  and 
prayers,  that  but  few  preachers  commanded  more  attention,  and  were 
favored  with  more  solemn  and  devout  assemblies.  To  administer 
conviction  and  instruction,  edification  and  consolation,  accordmg  to 
the  respective  conditions  of  his  hearers,  was  the  design  and  tendency 
of  his  preaching*  Good  people  rejoiced,  and  wicked  peopletrem- 
bled,  at  seeing  him  enter  the  desk.  For  he  believed,  and  made  them 
believe  also,  that  his  ministration  would  prove  the  savor  of  life  to 
sohie,  and  the  savor  of  death  to  others.  How  solemn  the  thought ! 
How  solemn  and  interesting  the  connection  between  minister  and 
people  !  But  this  the  Doctor  felt,  and  this  he  was  qualified  to  make 
others  feel.  Hence  the  devout  and  awful  solemnity  which  attended 
his  public  performances.  He  preached  Christ,  and  not  himself^  he 
concealed  himself,  and  displayed  the  truth,"  * 


Sect.  XXXII.    HOPKINS  AS  A  REFORMER. 

«<  He  had  many  qualities,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  <<  fitting  him  for  a 
reformer  —  great  singleness  of  purpose,  invincible  patience  of  re- 
search, sagacity  to  detect  and  courage  to  oppose  errors,  a  thirst  for 
consistency  of  views,  and  resolution  to  carry  out  his  principles  to 
their  legitimate  consequences."  t  He  received  the  recompense  of 
reformers  —  much  obloquy  while  he  was  living,  but  many  presages 
of  a  posthumous  fame.  In  reading  his  letters  and  Journal,  we  are 
surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  he  anticipated  some  of  our  modern 
reforms. 

He  inculcated,  at  a  very  early  day,  the  duty  of  entire  abstinence 


*  See  Mamarhiinptti  Missionary  Magazine  for  Febniary,  1804,  p.  363. 
t  Letter  of  Febraary  H,  1840. 
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from  intoTJiyating  liqiiidg  m  a  beverage.*  He  showed  the  power  of 
conscience  and  will  over  the  sensibilities,  in  his  stidden  abandonment 
of  tobacco.  The  particulars  of  this  change  in  his  habit,  are  thus 
detailed  by  Dr.  Patten : 

^  Among  the  customs  of  the  day,  that  of  smoking  had  become  general,  es- 
pecially by  ministeFs  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Hopkins  nad  followed  5ie  custom. 
At  a  meeting  of  ministers,  as  tney  were  mdul^ng  in  t5e  practice,  and  had 
filled  the  room  with  smoke,  the  wife  of  the  minister  at  whose  house  they  met, 
found  it  necessary  to  take  something  from  a  cupboard  at  the  farther  comer  of 
the  room.  As  she  opened  the  door,  a  cloud  or  smoke  came  on  her,  and  pro- 
duced a  partial  suffocation.  She  put  her  apron  to  her  face,  and  hastened 
across  the  room,  and  then  returned  and  shut  the  door.  Mr.  Hopkins  received 
the  impression  that  it  was  not  becoming,  but  disgraceful,  for  Christians,  but 
especially  ministers,  to  adopt  a  practice  which  was  disgusting,  and  would  ex- 
clude females  of  delicacy  from  their  society  and  converuition.  He  said  noth- 
ing, but  took  his  pipe  and  laid  it  on  the  shelf  over  tlie  fireplace,  secretly 
resolving  that  he  would  not  take  it  down  again  unless  he  should  feel  it  to  be 
necessary.  Yet  the  impression  so  far  continued,  that  he  never  had  the  least 
inclination  to  resume  the  practice.  A  singular  example  of  the  power  of  rea- 
son and  principle  over  sense  and  habit  —  a  habit  which  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  that  can  be  contracted.  After  this  success,  he  made  it  an  object  to 
speak  to  his  clerical  brethren  and  others  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  as  unne- 
cessary and  injurious;  and  so  extensively  did  he  prevail,  that  it  became 
almost  a  mark  that  one  believed  with  him  in  doctrine,  that  he  made  no  use 
of  tobacco."  t 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  an  early  opponent  of  Free-masonry. f  "I 
heartily  wish  that  Dagon  sunk,  as  a  millstone  in  the  sea,  never  to 
rise  again.  But  there  is  a  Washington  in  the  way,  and  many  others.*' 
So  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  in  his  eighty-first  year 
he  says :  "  The  Free-masons  are  building  a  famous  lodge  here.  The 
frame  is  now  raising,  a  few  rods  from  my  house,  in  plain  sight  of 
my  study  window.  The  din  of  axes,  liammers,  and  the  voices  of 
men,  assaults  me  while  I  am  writing  tliis.  It  will  cost  some  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  but  they  have  money  in  plenty  for  the  promotion 
uf  such  business.  It  is  to  contain  a  spacious  hall  for  dancing.  Thus 
the  devil's  interest  and  kingdom  seems  to  go  on  and  prosper ;  but  in 
reality  it  is  all  for  Christ,  and  designed  to  promote  his  interest  and 
kingdom." 

Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  There  was  one  popular  evil,  the 
nature  of  which  Hopkins  does  not  seem,  at  least  before  his  sixty- 
fA\\  year,  to  have  detected.  The  Newport  Mercury  of  December 
18,  1784,  appropriates  an  entire  page  to  a  hst  of  the  prizes  drawn  in 
the  first  class  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  Lottery,  in  New- 
port.    There   were   thirty-six   hundred  tickets  in   the   lottery;  one 

*  See  also  his  opposition  to  the  sale  of  ardeot  spirit,  as  intimaled  on  pp.  33-35. 

t  Remioisceoces,  pp.  37,  38. 

X  This  opposition  of  Mr.  Hopkins  to  the  Masonic  order  evinces  bis  impartiality  ;  for 
some  of  bis  best  friends  belonged  to  that  order,  and  are  spoken  of  as  having  been 
buried  with  Masonic  and  military  honors. 

j' 
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ticket  drew  three  hundred  dollars,  two  tickets  drew  fifty  dollars  each, 
five  drew  twenty  each,  and  thirty  drew  ten  each.  The  Mercury  of 
February  19, 1785,  devotes  a  column  to  «  a  list  of  the  fortunate  num- 
bers in  the  second  class  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  Lottery 
in  Newport.''  This  church  was  Mr.  Hopkins's.  Other  churches^ 
however,  were  in  the  same  condemnation.  The  Mercury  of  May 
28,  1785,  gives  a  schedule  of  the  Jirst  class  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  Lottery;  and  September  17,  1785,  it  describes  the 
drawing  of  the  second  class  of  the  lottery  for  the  same  church,  then 
recently  Dr.  Stiles's.  The  Mercury  of  April  28,  1795,  publishes  the 
prizes  in  the  <<  Little  Compton  United  Congregational  Society  Lot- 
tery." The  most  reputable  ministers  of  New  England  then  favored  the 
lottery  system.  Dr.  Hart,  Dr.  Benedict,  and  other  clergymen,  drew 
prizes  in  both  the  lotteries  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  church ;  and  *<  honest 
Mr.  Gillet "  drew  six  hundred  dollars,  the  highest  prize  of  the  second 
class.  —  But  why  not  conceal  these  facts  ?  First,  concealment  is  not 
honest.  Secondly,  concealment  is  not  wise.  It  is  useful  to  know 
the  imperfections  of  the  best  men.  Thirdly,  concealment  does  not 
accord  with  the  inspired  example.  David  and  Peter  are  described 
in  the  Bible  as  they  really  lived.  Fourthly,  concealment  is  not  pos- 
sible. If  the  friends  of  a  man  do  not  tell  the  truth  about  him,  his 
enemies  will.  Fifthly,  concealment  is  not  necessary.  The  failure 
of  Hopkins  to  see  the  evil  of  the  lottery  system,  was  shared  by  many 
of  the  best  men  in  his  own  day,  and  only  proves  him  to  have  been 
human. 

There  is  also  another  evil,  of  which  our  reformer  seems  to  have 
been  regardless,  until  the  year  1770.  He  seems  to  have  agreed  with 
President  Edwards,  as  long  as  the  President  Uved,  with  regard  to 
slavery.  In  the  inventory  of  Edwards's  estate,  after  his  death,  there 
was  mentioned,  among  his  **  quick  stock,"  one  negro  boy^  Titus^, 
valued  at  a  hundred  dollars.  So,  during  a  part  of  Hopkins's  resi- 
dence at  Great  Barrington,  he  owned  a  slave.  This  is  asserted  in 
part  on  the  authority  of  Drs.  Patten,  Channing,  Tenney,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, and  in  part  on  the  ground  of  common  fame.  An  ordinary 
observer,  in  the  last  century,  would  not  have  suspected,  that  Samuel 
I  Hopkins  would  become  the  hero  of  a  novel.  The  Christian  World, 
however,  of  October  14, 21,  and  28,  1843,  devotes  four  or  five  columns 
to  a  tale  extracted  from  the  Albany  Weekly  Patriot,  with  regard  to 
the  £ale  of  Hopkins's  slave,  the  mental  depression  of  the  good  man  in 
consequence  of  his  bargain,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  negro 
who  was  sold.  The  scene  of  the  narrative  is  laid  at  Newport.  The 
more  common,  as  well  as  the  more  correct  opinion,  however,  has 
been,  that  the  slave  was  sold  before  Dr.  Hopkins  visited  Newport, 
and  that  the  remembrance  of  his  own  traffic  in  human  flesh  stimulated 
him  to  oppose  the  same  evil  in  other  men. 
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Sbct.  XXXIII.    PUBLIC  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  AND 

TO  SLAVERY. 

The  amiable  Buckminster  wrote  a  Review  of  West's^ketchea  of 
Hopkin8*8  liife,  for  the  Monthly  Anthology.  He  introduced  his 
Review  with  the  following  words :  "  Nothing  but  the  celebrity  of 
Dr.  Hopkins's  name  would  have  induced  us  to  give  that  attention  to 
these  memoirs,  which  is  commonly  expected  of  reviewers ;  for  we 
imagine  they  will  be  very  interesting  only  to  those  who  have 
adopted  his  system  of  theology,  or  who  are  inclined  to  lay  equal 
stress  with  him  on  the  variety  and  frequency  of  what  are  called 
religious  experiences."*  Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  Hopkins  took 
hold  of  theology  with  a  strong  hand ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  one 
idea.  Politicians,  as  well  as  sentimentalists,  have  an  interest  in  him ; 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  record  of  his  anti-slavery  projects. 

Rhode  Island  has  been  justly  famed  for  its  love  of  freedom.  The 
Commissioners  of  Providence  Plantations  and  Warwick  passed  an 
act  against  the  purchase  of  negroes,  as  early  as  May  18,  1652.  In 
1675-^,  the  Legislature  prohibited  the  reducing  of  Indians  to  bond- 
age ;  and  in  1715,  the  importation  of  Indian  slaves.  But  uotwith- 
standing  her  early  zeal  in  behalf  of  liberty,  Rhode  Island  became, 
at  length,  deeply  involved  in  the  slave  system.  Many  of  her  fami- 
lies gained  their  wealth  from  it,  many  more  were  dependent  upon  it 
for  their  maintenance.  And  of  all  her  towns  which  were  engaged  in 
the  negro  traffic,  Newport  was  the  chief.  It  was,  indeed,  "  the  great 
slave  market  of  New  England  I "  t  It  is  said,  that  Hopkins  often 
looked  upon  the  cargoes  of  Africans  who  were  landed  at  the  wharves 
near  his  meeting-house  and  parsonage.  His  church  members,  his 
best  friends,  his  nearest  neighbors,  nearly  all  the  respectable  families 
of  the  town,  were  owners,  and  many  of  the  most  accomplished  mer- 
chants on  the  island  were  importers  of  slaves.  They  imported  not 
for  New  Eng;land  alone,  but  for  the  South.  Even  as  recently  as 
1804-8,  Rhode  Island  owned  fifty-nine  of  the  two  hundred  and  two 
slavers  carrying  negroes  into  the  single  port  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  and  of  the  seventeen  thousand  and  forty-eight  Africans, 
taken  into  that  port  during  those  four  years  by  American  vessels, 
the  Rhode  Island  slavers  took  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  ;  and  of  these,  the  Newport  slavers,  diminished  in  number  as 
they  had  been,  took  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  { 

Amid  such  a  community,  then,  to  attack  the  system  of  African 
bondage  was  to  rise  up  against  principalities  and  powers ;  against 
friends,  and  even  the  church.     It  would  have  been  very   easy   for 

*  See  Anthology,  vol.  iii.  p.  152,  seq. 

t  Updike's  History  of  the  Narraganset  Church,  pp.  170-174. 

X  Speech  of  Judge  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  December 
8, 18S0.     See  Updike's  History  of  the  Narraganset  Church,  p.  168. 
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^  Hopkins  to  discharge  volleys  against  this  evil  from  behind  Monu- 
ment Mountain,  in  Great  Barrington ;  but  now  he  has  removed  from 
that  snug  retreat  into  the  very  centre  of  the  slave  interest,  his  per- 
sonal quiet  and  reputation  are  hazarded  by  a  single  whisper  with 
regard  to  it ;  —  and  what  shall  he  do  ?  He  is  poor,  and  at  this  time 
[about  1770]  he  has,  what  he  never  had  before,  a  comfortable  salary ; 
—  shall  he  forfeit  his  support  ?  He  is  the  reputed  leader  of  a  new 
school  of  divines ;  —  and  shall  he  expose  that  school  to  obloquy,  by 
identifying  it  with  an  unpopular  assault  upon  an  established  institu- 
tion ?  He  is  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  —  and  shall  he  divert  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  from  spiritual  truth  to  a  political  scheme  ? 
These  were  grave  questions  which  he  gravely  canvassed.  At  first 
he  doubted.  He  was  a  prudent  man.  But  his  Hopkinsiaii  divinity 
was  characterized  by  the  principle,  that  one  must  sacrifice  all  bis 
interests,  in  this  and  flie  otlier  world,  if  one  can  thereby  promote 
the'wetfare  of  "  being  in  general."  He  believed  that  if  he  lifted  his 
voice  in  behalf  of  the  bondmen,  he  should  advance  the  interests  of 
his  race  and  the  honor  of  his  Maker.     He  offered  himself  as  a 


lifice.  He  did  it  deliberately,  solemnly.  Anticipating  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  people  and  the  anger  of  the  community,  he  preached  a 
sermon  against  the  kidnapping,  and  purchasing,  and  retaining  of 
slaves.  A  New  England  poet  *  has  said  :  *<  It  well  may  be  doubted, 
whether,  on  that  Sabbath  day,  the  angels  of  God,  in  their  wide  sur- 
vey of  his  universe,  looked  upon  a  nobler  spectacle  than  that  of  the 
minister  of  Newport,  rising  up  before  his  slaveholding  congregation, 
and  demanding,  in  the  name  of  the  Highest,  the  *  deliverance  of  the 
captive,  and  the  opening  of  prison  doors  to  them  that  were  bbiind  ! ' " 
The  citizens  of  Newport  were  startled  by  this  novel  discourse.  No 
minister  in  the  land  had  preached  on  slavery  in  so  bold  a  manner,  t 
The  benevolent  Quakers  of  Rhode  Island  had  long  been  wilhng  to 
pursue,  but  were  not  now  pursuing,  a  course  of  pubhc  action  against 
the  evil.  Hopkins  stood  up  alone,  not  indeed  without  any  in  the 
State  who  would  give  him  their  sympathies,  but  without  any  who 
would  rise  in  bold  resistance  to  the  dominant  powers.  He  antici- 
pated the  worst,  and  showed  the  spirit  of  a  martyr.  In  his  modesty, 
he  underrated  the  strength  of  attachment  felt  for  him  by  his  people. 
His  sermons  ofiended  a  few,  and  made  them  permanently  his  ene- 
mies. .  One  wealthy  family  left  his  congregation  in  disgust ;  but  the 
majority  of  his  hearers  were  astonished  that  they,  of  themselves,  had 
not  long  before  seen  and  felt  the  truths  which  he  disclosed  to  them. 
He  was  encouraged,  and  went  again  to  the  work.     In   1776,  he 

*  John  G.  Whittier,  in  the  National  Era,  July  12,  \%\1. 

t  TBe^HiTno  "doubt  "IBainirany  Plergywreh  "in  the  land  were  inwardly  hostile  to  the 
slave  system,  and  were  happgr  to  see  it  so  vigorously  opposed.  But  Hopkins  had  Dot 
been  apprised  of  their  feelinp.  —  He  preached  several  times  on  the  subject  between 
1770  and  1776. 
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published  his  celebrp*^^*''^  Diologno  n(|pjr»«»rn;n^  the  Slavery  of^the  Afri- 
cans, together  with  his  Address  to  Slaveholders.  Tliis  is  a  remarkable 
y  document.  It  opposes  both  the  purchasing  and  the  owning^QlsIavjes. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  written  in  a  style  of  Uve-oak.  They  are  good 
specimens  of  the  condensed  vigor  which  he  could,  at  times,  throw 
into  his  composition.  Very  i^yf  reasons  and  motives  have  since  been 
adduced  for  manumission,  which  are  not  found  in  tliis  pamphlet.  It^ 
was  for  a  long  time  a  thes(mru$  for  less  Qrigiual  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  noteworthy,  that  he  penned  this  Dialogue  during  the 
alarms  which  his  people  were  suffering,  in  the  two  years  preceding 
their  dispersion  by  the  British.  He  published  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
revolutionary  war !  He  printed  it  at  Norwich ;  probably  because 
the  Newport  press  could  not  safely  engage  in  so  ofTensiye  an  enter- 
prise. What  hope  had  he,  that  amid  the  distracting  influences  of 
the  struggle  for  independence,  his  countrymen  would  listen  to  an 
appeal  for  the  slave  ?  He  deemed  it  the  fitting  time  for  such  an 
appeal ;  because,  while  men  were  expending  their  treasures  for  their 
own  freedom,  they  would  feel  the  consistency  of  giving  freedom  to 
their  own  bondmen.  Hopkins  meant  to  sound  a  trumpet  wTiich 
would  be  heard  throughout  the  land.  He  aimed  high.  He  dedi- 
cated his  pamphlet  to  the  ^<  Honorable .  Continental  Congress." 
Copies  of  it  were,  sent  to  the  members  of  that  body,  and  to  the 
prominent  citizens  in  all  the  colonics.  As  it  was,  in  some  respects, 
perhaps  the  ablest  document  which  had,  at  that  time  and  on  that 
theme,  appeared  in  the  English  language,  and  as  it  was  not  known  to 
have  come  from  an  humble  parson,  (for  its  author  did  not  pubHsh 
his  name  at  first,)  it  had  a  wide  circulation  among  statesmen.  It 
was  repriutedi  in  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies,  by  the  New 
York  Manumission  Society,  conformably  to  a  vote  passed  December 
U,  1785,  less  than  a  year  afler  the  formation  of  the  society.  A  copy 
of  it  was  sent,  in  accordance  with  another  vote  of  the  same  asso- 
ciation, to  every  member  of  Congress,  and  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. John  Jay  was  at  that  time  the  President  of  the  society,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  the  Secretary.  Among  its  most  active  members 
were  James  Duane,  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, Chancellor  of  New  York  State.  The  society,  in  about  five 
months  afler  it  had  published  this  Dialogue,  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  Legislature,  in  favor  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
slaves  for  a  foreign  market.  It  is  said  that  the  Dialogue  did  much 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  society  for  this  aggressive  movement. 

At  a  subsequent  date,  the  society  directed  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  about  three  months 
before  this  honor  was  conferred  on  him,  the  same  honor  was  con- 
ferred, by  the  same  association,  upon  Granville  Sharp,  of  England.* 

*  See  the  letter  of  Judge  Jaiy,  and  Mr.  Sharp's  acknowledgment  of  the  same,  in 
Prince  Hoara's  Life  of  Sharp,  pp.  252,  334,  quarto  edition. 
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"  New  York,  December  10, 1788.  Reverend  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves,  and  protecting 
such  of  them  as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated,  wishing  to  show  their  respect 
to  gentlemen  who  are  eminent  for  their  attachment  to  the  rights  of  men  in 
general,  and  particularly  to  those  who  espouse  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  Afri- 
cans, have  lately  added  to  their  rules  one  for  the  admission  of  honorary  mem- 
bers ;  and  at  their  last  meeting  took  the  liberty  of  enrolling  your  name  among 
them ;  of  which  they  directed  notice  to  be  given  by  their  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, in  whose  behalf  I  now  write.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  I 
communicate  the  information,  and  have  the  honor  to  be,  Reverend  Sir,  your 
very  humble  servant,  Eben,  Hazard." 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Manumission  of  SJaves ;  of 
which  society  Benjamin  Franklin  was  President,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  was  Secretary. 

It  must  not  ^lesupposed  that  Hopkins  confined  his  efforts  to  the 
pulpit  and  the  press.  "  In  Qne_iiistance,"  says  Mr.  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,*  **  he  borrowed,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  sum  requisite  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  a  slave  in  whom  he  became  interested."  He 
was  a  kind  of  anti-slavery  apostle,  visiting  from  house  to  Ibouse,  and 
urging  masters  to  free  their  bondmen.  He  persuaded  several  of  his 
neighbors  to  perform  this  duty,  and  bis  conversation  with  many 
clergymen  awakened  their  minds  to  exertion  in  this  branch  of  be- 
nevolence. We  cannot  estimate  the  amount  of  good  which  he  ac- 
complished in  the  following  interview  with  Dr.  Bellamy,  whose 
example  was  a  law  to  multitudes.  Mr.  Ferguson  snys,  f  that  while 
Hopkins  was  once  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  Bellamy,  who  then 
owned  a  slave,  he  pressed  upon  his  friend  the  objections  against 
slavery.  Bellamy  defended  the  system  with  the  usual  arguments, 
and  Hopkins  refuted  them,  and  then  called  on  bis  friend  to  free  his 
slave  at  once ;  Bellamy  replied,  that  **  the  slave  was  a  most  faithful 
and  judicious  servant ;  that  in  his  management  of  the  farm,  he  could 
be  trusted  with  every  thing;  and  that  he  was  so  happy  in  his  ser- 
vitude, that  he  would,  in  the  opinion  of  his  master,  refuse  his  free- 
dom, were  it  offered  to  him.  *  Will  you  consent  to  his  liberation,* 
said  Dr.  Hopkins,  » if  he  really  desires  it  ? '  *  Yes,'  replied  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy, *  I  will.'  The  slave  was  then  at  work  in  the  field.  *  Call 
him,'  said  Dr.  H.,  and  let  us  try.'  The  slave  came  to  receive,  as  he 
he  supposed,  the  commands  of  his  master.  —  *  Have  you  a  good 
master  ? '  said  Dr.  Hopkins,  addressing  the  slave.  What  could  the 
slave  answer  but,  » Yes  '  ?  —  »  Are  you  happy  in  your  present  con- 
dition? ' —  How  could  the  slave  deny  that  he  was?  — « Would 
you  be  more  happy  if  you  were  free  ? '  *  O,  yes,  massa,^^  me 
would  be  much  more  happy.'  » You  have  your  desire,'  exclaimed 
Dr.  Bellamy  :   »  from  this  moment  you  are  (ree,^  "  { 

*  See  National  Era,  July  12,  1&47.     See  also  Patten's  Reminiscences,  pp.  82,  83. 
t  Life  of  Hopkiot,  pp.  85,  86. 

X  Sabttantially  the  same  narrative  bat  been  givm  by  several  writers  beside  Mi.  Fer- 
guson. 
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Sbct.  XXXIV.    INTEREST  IN  ABOLITION  SOCIETIES,  AND  IN 
POLITICAL  ACTION  AGAINST  SLAVERY. 

When  Mr.  Hopkins  first  preached  against  the  slave  system,  there, 
was  not  —  so  far  as  we  are  apprised  —  an  association  formed  in  the 
world  for  abolishing  that  system.  Multitudes  were  in  favor  of  the 
abolition,  but  they  had  no  concerted  plan  for  effecting  their  purpose. 
Although  the  forecasting  mind  of  the  Newport  pastor  was  not  the 
first  to  devise  the  scheme  of  Abolition  Societies,  yet  he  was  quick  to 
see  their  worth,  and  his  efforts  were  among  the  foremost  means  of 
augmenting  their  number.  Not  only  by  his  Sermons  and  Dialogue, 
but.  by  his  numerous  letters  to  public  men,  and  by  his  newspaper 
essays,  he  stirred  up  ministers  and  laymen  to  an  organized  and  po- 
litical action  against  slavery.  He  found  powerful  coadjutors  among 
tlie  Society  of  Friends.  He  found,  also,  an  innate  love  of  freedom 
among  the  yeomen  of  Rhode  Island.  With  all  his  martyr-spirit,  he 
doubtless  foresaw  that  the  ma^  of  the  people  would  come  right ;  for, 
although  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  etiquette  of  society,  he  had  a 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,*  and  a  faith  that  God  will  lead 
his  servants  through  much  tribulation  into  ultimate  success.  It  was 
cheering  to  him,  that  some  time  afler  he  had  broken  the  silence  of 
the  pulpit,  the  friends  of  freedom,  in  June,  1774,  pressed  a  law  — 
somewhat  inoperative,  indeed — through  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  colony.  Still 
more  cheering  was  the  legislative  vote  of  February,  1784,f  declaring 
that  all  children  of  slaves,  born  ader  the  first  of  the  next  March, 
should  be  free.  He  found  hosts  of  enemies,  however,  and  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  exhibits  his  activity  in  counteracting  their 
schemes,  and  in  waking  up  the  energies  of  good  men.  It  discloses, 
also,  the  hardships  to  which  the  early  advocates  of  freedom  were 
exposed,  and  our  obligations  to  them  for  enduring  this  <^  hardness  as 
good  soldiers.^' 

To  Moses  Broicn,  of  Providence^  a  xoealthy  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
— **  Newfwrt,  April  Si),  1784.  Much  esteemed  Friend  :  I  am  much  pleased 
with  your  zeal,  and  persevering,  assiduous  attempts  to  discourage  and  abolish 
the  slave  trade  and  the  slavery  of  the  Africans  among  us.  Though  I  have  a 
degree  of  the  same  zeal,  yet  1  am  apt  to  sink  under  discouragements  which 
you  seem  easily  to  surmount.  I  have  dared  publicly  to  declare  that  this  town 
is  the  most  guilty,  respecting  the  slave  trade,  of  any  on  the  continent,  as  it 
has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  built  up  by  the  blood  of  the  poor  Africans ;  and 
that  the  only  way  to  escape  the  effects  of  divine  displeasure,  is  to  be  sensible 

*  When  Dr.  C.  J.  Tenney  was  a  young  man,  on  his  way  lo  Newport,  Dr.  Spring,  of 
Newburyport,  said  to  him,  « In  fifteen  minutes,  Dr.  Hopkins  will  sound  you  through  and 
through/' 

t  In  this  year,  however,  a  motion  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  was  negatived  by  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island.  Still,  the  Rhode  Island 
Aisembly  was  only  four  years  later  than  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  securing 
tbo  freedom  of  the  ilaves  to  be  bom  within  the  State. 
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of  the  sin,  repent,  and  refonn.  This  has  greatly  displeased  a  namber,  and  I 
fear  the  most  are  far  from  a  disposition  to  repent,  especially  they  who  have  tlie 
greatest  share  of  the  guilt  This  town,  I  neatly  fear,  will  be  the  last  in  the 
State  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  be  foremost  in  it,  respecting  that  most 
abominable  trafSc,  and  the  consequent  slavery  that  is  among  us.  This  gives 
me  a  gloomy  prospect  of  our  future  circumstances.  The  freemen  have  cho- 
sen a  new  set  of  representatives,  except  one.  Though  some  of  them  ace, 
in  many  respects,  worthy  men,  I  believe  not  one  of  them  will  vote  for  any  law 
to  discourage  the  slave  trade,  or  the  slaveiy  of  the  Africans.  And  I  suspect 
that  they  who  planned  this  choice  had  a  particular  view  to  this.  As  there  are 
objections  against  the  law  freeing  those  blacks  which  shall  be  born  in  futurei 
especially  against  the  towns  where  they  are  bom  being  obliged  to  maintain 
them,  &c.,  I  expect  there  will  be  a  strong  motion  to  nave  it  altered  or  re- 
pealed at  the  next  General  Assembly ;  and  I  fear  that,  by  the  cunninji^  and 
influence  of  a  number,  the  latter  will  be  effected.  But  God  sitteth  m  the 
heavens. 

"The  Friends  have  set  a  laudable  example  in  bearing  testimony  against  the 
slave  tradgj^ and  exerting  themselves  to  suppress  the  slavery  of  {tie  Africans; 
and,  i  must  say^have  acted  more  like  Christians,  in  this  important  article,  than 
ftny. other  denomination  of  Christians  among  us.  To  our^akafM  be  iTgpolfcait 
The  church  in  which  I  preside  have  agreed  fo'declare,  that  the  slave  tracie 
and  the  slavery  of  the  blacks,  as  it  has  been  practised  among  us,  is  a  groes 
violation  of  the  righteousness  and  benevolence  which  are  so  much  inculcated 
in  the  gospel,  and,  therefore,  we  will  not  tolerate  it  in  this  church.  But  it  is 
thought  that  present  circumstances  will  not  admit  of  our  addressing  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  that  head,  so  as  to  answer  any  good  purpose.  What  I  pub- 
lished formerly,  in  the  weekly  paper  here,  consisted  chiefly  in  extracts  from 
other  authors,*  all  which  you  have  doubtless  seen,  and  most  of  them  have 
since  been  printed  in  Providence  papers.  Our  printer  gave  such  offence  to  a 
number,  by  publishing  those  extracts,  and  was  so  threatened,  if  he  continued 
to  insert  such  things  in  his  paper,  that  he  has  been  backward  to  do  any  tiling 
of  this  kind  since.  He  has,  however,  consented  to  print  some  observations 
on  that  head,  which  I  thought  proper  at  this  time,  next  Saturday ;  a  copy  of 
which  I  shall  send  to  you  when  I  have  opportunity."  t 

To  Moses  Broum,  —  "  Nov.  17, 1784.  My  worthy  Friend :  I  enclose  to  you 
something  relating  to  the  slave  trade,  that  you  may  get  it  inserted  in  the  Prov- 
idence papers,  if  you  think  it  will  answer  any  valuable  end.  I  have  notoflTered 
it  to  the  printer  here,  because  I  thought  if  li  first  appeared  in  our  paper,  the  an- 
thor  would  be  more  likely  to  be  suspected,  which  would  answer  no  good  end, 
but  the  contrary.  |  I  am  glad  to  see  the  address  of  the  Friends  to  the  British 
Legislature,^  inserted  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  paper.  I  hope  it  will  have  influence. 
At  least,  they  have  delivered  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  that  horrible  trade.** 

*  He  published,  ai  this  period,  various  extracts  from  the  writing's  of  the  Bishop  of 
filourcster ;  and  several  years  afterward,  extracts  from  the  works  of  Clarksoo  and 
Paley,  on  the  slave  system.  He  also  published,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  style  of  the 
anonymous  essays,  more  of  original  matter  than  came  from  the  pen  of  any  other  Rhode 
Islander,  on  this  topic 

t  This  article  was  printed  in  the  Newport  Mercury  of  May  1,  1784 ;  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  mildest  style  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  is  now  republished  in  tlie  Doctrinal 
Tract  Society's  edition  of  Hopkins's  Works. 

I  This  is  a  very  spirited  article.  It  first  appeared  in  the  United  States  Chronicle, 
Political,  Commercial,  and  Historical,  printed  by  Bennet  Wheeler,  Providence ;  and  al 
the  close  is  the  following  notice  :  «  All  the  printers  of  newspapers  in  the  United  Slates, 
who  are  friends  to  liberty,  their  country,  and  mankind,  are  desired  to  insert  the  above 
in  their  several  papers."  Great  efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Brown  to  circulate  all  of  Mr. 
Hopkins's  newspaper  essays.  Many  of  them  were  struck  off  in  a  separate  form,  and 
distributed  as  circulars  over  the  country. 

^  In  E.  Copley's  History  of  Slavery,  it  is  said  that  the  first  petition  to  Pariiameat 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  presented  in  1786,  by  eitizens  of  Bridgewatcr. 
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n  Dr.  Levi  Hfori,  of  Pruton,  Connecticut.^  —  "  February  10,  1786.  Rev- 
erend and  Dear  Sir :  I  send  yon  three  pamphlets,  put  into  my  hands  to  pro- 
mote a  conviction  of  the  evil  oC  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery.  You  will  use 
them  to  that  end,  in  the  way  you  think  best  They  are  printed  by  the  Qua- 
kers in  England.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Providence,  who  sent  them  to  me,  writes 
that  the  dissenting  clergy  are  joining  to  promote  the  utter  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  dominions,  and  of  the  slave  trade.  He  wishes  to  have  a  prize  f 
set  ap  in  some  of  our  colleges,  to  be  given  for  the  best  piece  against  the  slave 
trade,  and  says  he  will  give  twenty  dollars  toward  such  a  design.  He  wishes 
the  clergy  in  America  were  more  engaged  to  use  their  influence  against  the 
slave  trade.  Query :  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  get  the  Con- 
vention of  clergy  in  Boston,  the  General  Association  in  Connecticut,  and  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  remonstrate  against  it  to  Congress, 
or  [in]  some  other  way  to  bear  their  testimony  against  it  ?  " 

To  Moses  Brown.  —  "  March  9,  1787.  My  Friend :  I  wrote  you  two  days 
ago,  but  having  since  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Law,  dated  Charleston,  Feo- 
raary  16, 1  write  again  to  send  you  the  following  abstract  from  it :  *  A  Cap- 
tain Moses  S.,  of  Providence,  snipped  two  free  negroes  as  seamen  on  board 
his  vessel ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  this  place,  he,  instead  of  paying  them  their 
wa^es,  according  to  agreement,  sold  them  for  slaves.,  A  gentleman,  whom  I 
desired  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  informed  me  yesterday  that  they  were  re- 
deemed and  set  at  liberty.  But  I  think  such  iniquity  ought  not  to  go  unpun- 
ished, if  any  law  will  take  hold  of  it ;  and  I  wish  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Moses 
Brown.  If  nothing  more,  it  may  be  a  means  of  their  preventing  others  doing 
in  like  manner.'  You  will  please  to  make  what  use  of  this  you  think  best 
He  informs  me  that  the  Le^slature  in  North  Carolina  had  made  a  law  prohib- 
iting the  importing  slaves  mto  that  State ;  and  that  a  senator,  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  then  sitting  at  Charleston,  had  told  him  that  he 
did  not  doubt  but  a  law  of  the  same  tenor  would  be  enacted  at  that  session." 

To  Moses  Brown.  —  "  August  13, 1787.  My  Kind  Friend :  Yours  of  July  17 
came  to  hand  about  the  beginning  of  this  month.  I  thank  you  for  the  intelli- 
gence you  have  taken  pains  to  communicate  to  me.  I  have  the  same  opinion 
of  Dr.  Thornton  t  that  you  have  entertained  of  him.  I  have  seen  the  memo- 
rial that  you,  with  your  friends,  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State,  and  highly  approve  of  it  1  have  made  a  motion  to  most  of  the  ministers 
in  this  town  to  join  with  all  the  ministers  in  this  State,  in  presenting  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Assembly,  of  the  same  tenor  with  yours.  Several  of  them  approve, 
and  say  they  will  sign  such  a  memorial,  if  1  will  draw  one.  But  my  situation 
and  business  will  not  admit  of  my  applying  to  all  the  ministers  in  the  State, 
before  the  Assembly  is  to  sit     I  hope  to  present  the  matter  as  soon  as  possi- 


But  Clarkson,  in  his  History,  p.  9^K  mentions  the  petition  of  the  Quaker«i  for  the  same 
object,  in  1783;  to  which  petition  Mr.  Hopkins  here  alhules.  The  House  of  Burg-esses, 
io  Virginia,  petitioned  the  King,  on  the  first  of  April,  1772,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  their  colony. 

*  Rev.  Levi  Hart,  of  Preston,  Connecticut,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hopkins,  from  1760 
to  1803.  He  was  a  theoiog^lcal  student  of  Rcllamy,  and  married  Rebecca,  Bellamy's 
eldest  daughter.  He  was  among  the  original  founders  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Connecticut,  and  was  active  in  forming  the  connection  between  the  churches  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  He  was  a  irnNtce  of  Dartmouth,  and 
also  of  Yale  College.  He  was  a  man  of  influence.  At  his  funeral,  Dr.  Joel  Benedict 
preached  a  sermon  *,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  preached  another 
^ermoD,  io  memory  of  his  virtues.     Both  of  these  discourses  were  published. 

f  The  idea  of  this  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  prize  essay  proposed  in  the 
year  preceding,  by  Dr.  Peckard,  of  Cambridge,  Englnnd.  Thomas  Clarkson  was  the 
raecessfal  competitor  for  the  premium,,  and  derived  from  it  his  first  interest  in  the  cause 
of  ibe  slave. 

X  One  <^  the  earliest  friends  of  the  coIoDization  scheme. 

k 
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ble.  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  Assembly  will  take  the  matter  up,  so  as 
to  do  any  thing  against  the  slave  trade,  at  the  next  session.  If  they  do  not 
wholly  dismiss  the  petition,  I  shall  be  glad.  I  have  prptty  good  evidence  that 
some  of  them  speak  fair  words  to  you  and  your  friends,  who  yet  are  deter- 
mined against  doing  any  thing  against  the  slave  trade.  I  enclose  to  yon  an 
essay  which  I  have  attempted  to  get  published  in  the  Newport  Herald.  And 
the  printer  promised  me  that  he  would  insert  the  whole  of  it  at  the  head  of  his 
paper,  this  week,  so  that  it  should  be  out  before  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 
But  he  has  since  told  me  that  he  cannot  print  it,  and  has  returned  it.  He  says 
he  has  consulted  his  friends,  and  they  tell  him  that  it  will  greatly  hurt  his  in- 
terest to  do  it ;  that  there  is  so  large  a  number  of  his  customers  either  in  the 
slave  trade,  or  in  such  connection  with  [it],  or  so  disposed  with  respect  to  it, 
to  whom  it  will  give  the  greatest  offence,  that  it  is  not  prudent  for  him  to  do 
it  He  therefore  wholly  refuses  to  do  it  Thus  that  wicked_ifit_D£anen  in 
this  town  have  got  the  printer  in  their  hands,  and  have  silenced  the  press,  as 
other  tyrants  have  done  before  them.  In  vain  do  I  tell  him,  that  he  lias  fallen 
from  his  profession  and  promise  when  he  first  came  here,  and  that  his  press  is 
no  more  open  and  free.  If,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  shall  think  best  to 
have  it  published,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  or  Mr.  Carter  will  do  it,  you  have  my  free 
consent  I  have  erased  Mr.  E.'s  name.  His  name  who  shall  print  it,  ii  it  be 
printed,  must  be  inserted  in  the  room  of  that  The  length,  perhaps,  may' be 
an  objection,  though  Mr.  £.  did  not  object  to  that  If  it  cannot  be  all  inserted 
in  one  paper,  it  may  be  divided  and  continued  to  the  next  —  I  shall  very 
thankfully  accept  of  your  kind  offer  of  the  loan  of  Ramsay's  Treatise*  _J  have 
desired  to  read  it  ever  since  I  saw  the  account  of  it  in  Clarkson's  Essay.~~lfoii 
will  please  to  send  it  by  some  safe  conveyance,  or  commit  it  to  thejs^rej^ 
Bristol  Yamma,  a  free  negro,  in  Providence,  whom  I  suppose  you  knowj^  He 
will  faithfiilly  transmit  it  to  me,  This  is  to  go  through  his  hands.  I  send 
you  one  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Dialogue  concerning  the  Slavery  of  the 
Africans,  to  which  a  short  Appendix  is  added." 

In  a  letter  of  October  22,  1787,  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks  to  Mr. 
Brown  : 

"  It  has  been  objected  by  some  of  the  ministers,  against  preferring  a  memo- 
rial to  the  General  Assembly,  respecting  the  slave  trade,  that  the  present  rul- 
ing part  in  the  Assembly  have  appeared  to  be  so  destitute  of  all  principles  of 
justice,  or  [of]  regard  to  it,  and  have  acted  such  an  iniquitous  part,  that  there  is 
an  impropriety  in  applying  to  them  for  justice ;  especially  for  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  to  do  it,  whom  they  hold  in  the  highest  contempt,  and  would  embrace 
any  opportunity  to  pour  contempt  upon  them ;  which  we  should  give  them  by 
laying  such  a  petition  before  them.  This  prevents  any  thing  of  that  kind 
being  done  at  present" 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Hopkins  alludes  to  a  lengthened  Essay, 
signed  Crito,  which  he  had  written  for  the  Providence  Gazette  and 
Country  Journal.  It  was  inserted  in  two  successive  numbers  of  that 
paper,  October  6  and  13,  1787.  Mr.  Brown  circulated  copies  of 
these  papers  among  the  most  influential  'statesmen  of  the  land.  The 
letters  which  follow  disclose  the  celebrity  which  this  Essay  attained, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  it.  It  is  written  in  a  more  pungent 
and  racy  style  than  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  Newport  metaphj^- 
steian.  It  is  now  republished  in  the  Tract  Society's  edition  of 
Hopkins's  Works. 

To  Dr.  Levi  Hart,  of  PruUm^  Connedicui.  —  "  November  27, 1787.  Rev- 
erend and  Dear  Sir:  I  write  this  to  go  by  Plainfield,  hj  General  Douglass. 
By  him  I  send  to  Mr.  Steward  several  newspapers  containing  pieces  respect- 
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ing  the  slave  trade,  and  have  desired  him  to  transmit  them  to  yon.  Perhaps, 
if  yoa  should  think  it  worth  while,  you  might  ^t  them  reprinted  in  some 
Connecticut  newspaper ;  particularly  the  law  made  in  this  State  against  the 
slave  trade.  RhcKcle  Island  is  in  such  low  credit,  or,  rather,  so  infamous,  that 
I  fear  their  example  will  not  have  much  influence,  even  when  they  do  that 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Is  it^  not  extraordinary,  that  this  State,  which 
has  exceeded  the  rest  of  the  States  In  carrying  oA  this  trade,  should  be  the 
first  Liegislature  on  this  ^lobe  which  has  prohibited  that  trade  ?  Let  them  have 
the  praise  of  this ;  especially  as  the  Assembly  were  so  nearly  unanimous,  there 
being  but ybur  dissenting  voices.  If  Boston  and  Connecticut  should  not  join 
08  in  this,  I  fear  this  law  will  soon  be  like  some  other  Rhode  Island  laws.  * 

To  Dr,  Levi  Hart,  —  "  November  27,  at  evening,  1787.  Dear  Sir :  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  which  I  conclude  to 
enclose  to  you,  with  twelve  pages  which  contain  Criio,  which  he  mentions, 
and  which  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  to-day,  as  conveyed  to  Mr.  Steward, 
desiring  him  to  put  it  into  your  hands.  Moses  Brown  is  a  man  of  a  respecta- 
ble character,  as  an  honest,  sensible  man.  He  is  a  man  of  interest  He  was 
not  educated  a  Quaker,  but  joined  that  sect  some  years  ago.  He  is  brother 
to  the  famous  John  Brown,  the  rich  merchant  in  rrovidence.f  This  Moses 
was  once  concerned  in  the  slave  trade ;  but  for  many  years  has  been  con- 
vinced of  the  iniquity  of  it,  and  his  sin  in  practising  it  has  lain  heavy  on  his 
conscience.  He  thinks  it  his  duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
traffic,  and  an  end  to  the  slavery  of  Africans,  and  to  assist  them  to  obtain  their 
freedom,  in  all  the  ways  he  can.  And  he  is  active  and  unwearied  in  his  en- 
deavors to  promote  these  ends.  And  I  nlbst  say,  that  he  and  a  number  of  his 
brethren,  who  join  him  in  this  matter,  have  acted  a  judicious,  faithful,  and 
honorable  part  We  have  no  men  of  any  other  denomination  in  these  States, 
who  appear  so  conscientious,  discerning,  faithful,  and  zealous,  in  this  matter, 
a»~  these  Quakers  do ;  or  who,  in  this  respect,  show  so  much  of  a  Christian 
spirit  If  we  had  a  number  of  men  of  influence  of  this  stamp  in  eveiy  State, 
the  slave  trade  and  slavery  would  be  soon  abolished.  You  will  see  by  his 
letter  what  he  desires  of  me.  You  are  the  only  man  I  can  apply  to  in  Con- 
necticut, with  a  view  of  answering  any  end  respecting  this  matter.  You  have 
access  to  some  gentlemen  of  influence.  The  Governor  lives  near  you,  and 
[you]  can  communicate  any  thing  you  please  on  this  subject  to  him.  Esquire 
Sherman  is  an  honest  man,  and  his  influence  is  ?reat ;  and  there  are,  doubt- 
less, others  whom  you  know.  There  are,  doubUess,  clergymen,  with  whom 
you  have  such  connection  that  you  may  excite  them  to  use  their  influence  in 
opposition  to  the  slave  trade,  if  it  be  true  that  they  are  now  carrying  it  on  in 
Connecticut  You  will  do  what  you  think  prudence  and  duty ;  and  this  is  all 
that  I  can  expect  or  desire.  I  have  been  truly  ashamed,  that  the  clergy  in  these 
States,  and  in  New  England  in  particular,  have  not,  unitedly  and  publicly, 
borne  testimony  against  this  trade  and  the  slavery  of  Africans.  If  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  would  now  join  in  general,  or  by  particular  associations,  to 
Detition  the  General  Assembly  to  suppress  this  trade,  in  imitation  of  the  Qua- 
kers in  this  State,  I  think  they  would  act  a  part  which  is  very  becoming  to 
them,  —  yea,  their  incumbent  duty,  and  honorable  to  their  character.  As  to 
publishing  the  CWfo,  &c.,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  this  day, 

•  The  preceding  section,  and  also  the  present,  develop  some  inconsistency  in  the 
legislation  of  Rhode  Island,  with  rc^rd  to  the  slave  system.  This  vacillating  policy 
annoyed  the  good  divine. 

t  John  Brown  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  building  erected  in  Providence  for 
Rhode  Island  College.  The  second  building  erected  for  the  college  was  named  in  honor 
of  a  niece  of  Moses  Brown  ;  and  the  college  itself  bears  its  present  appellation  in 
memorv  of  his  nephew,  Nicholas.  There  were  four  brothers,  all  eminent  men,  of  whom 
Moses  was  the  youngest.  He  was  an  honor  to  human  nature,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
reflect,  that  amid  the  deep  poverty  of  Hopkins,  he  was  so  intimate  with  a  Quaker  of 
soeb  princely  fortune  and  more  thap  princely  virtue.  See  Genealogy  of  a  Portion  of 
the  Brown  Family,  pp.  6,  7.     Providence,  1851. 
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and  which  Mr.  Brown  mentions  to  roe,  you  will  judge  what  can  be  done  and 
what  is  best  He,  you  will  see,  offers  to  be  at  the  expense  which  shall  be 
necessary,  if  any ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  his  bondsman.  He  had  fifty  of 
each  of  the  papers  on  which  the  Crito  is  printed  struck  off  for  him,  and  took 
pains  to  send  thdm  to  most  of  the  representatives  and  [members]  of  the  Upper 
House,  before  the  meetin?  of  the  Assembly ;  and  it  is  thought  this  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  producing  the  law." 

To  Moses  Brotvn.  —  "  January  5,  1788.  Dear  Sir :  Ramsay's  Essay  came 
safe  to  me,  which  I  return  with  thanks.  I  also  thank  you  for  two  dozen  of  the 
Providence  Gazette,  and  for  your  letter  containing  many  particulars  of  which 
I  was  glad  to  be  informed.  I,  without  delay,  wrote  particularly  to  Mr.  Hart,  in 
Preston,  in  Connecticut,  and  enclosed  your  letter  to  him.  He  is  an  honest, 
sensible,  active  man,  and  has  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  Governor  of 
that  State,  and  with  others  in  public  stations.  He  is  ready  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade.  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing which  shall  effect  the  suppression  of  it  in  that  State.  I  have  also  sent 
Criio^s  Essay  to  Dr.  Cogswell,  in  New  York,  who  is  a  member  of  tlie  African 
Society,  and  not  one  of  the  least  active.  I  proposed  to  him  to  get  Crilo 
reprinted  in  some  of  their  public  prints ;  and  that  the  society  would  enlarge 
their  plan,  and  take  into  it  endeavors  to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 

"  Several  days  ago,  one  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  called  upon  me, 
and  informed  me  that  there  was  a  proposal  to  get  Crito  reprinted  in  several 
newspapers  in  Boston  State,  unless  something  which  might  more  particular- 
ly be  adapted  to  that  State  might  be  published.  I  told  him  I  had  not  thou^t 
of  any  thing  that  would,  in  my  view,  be  worth  saying,  which  was  not 
contained  in  that  Essay ;  but  I  would  think  of  the  matter,  and  if  any  thing 
should  occur  to  my  mind  on  that  head,  I  would  inform  you,  ss  I  should  write 
to  you  the  first  opportunity.  In  this  view,  I  have  attended  to  it ;  and  have 
added  two  marginal  notes,  which  I  send  to  you  witli  the  papers  containing  the 
Essay.  I  am  far  from  being  confident  that  it  is  best,  or  worth  while,  to  insert 
them,  especially  the  first,  but  leave  it  with  you  and  your  friends  to  determine 
as  you  think  best.  One  objection  against  inserting  them  is,  that  it  will 
lengthen  the  Essay,  which  is  now  almost  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  a  news- 
paper. But  I  do  not  find  myself  able  to  abridge  it  If  you  should  get  the 
Essay  reprinted,  as  proposed,  and  think  of  inserting  those  marginal  notes,  I 
give  you  full  liberty  to  make  any  alteration  in  them,  by  adding  or  subtract- 
ing, as  you  shall  think  best'' 

To  Moses  Brotvn.  —  "  February  25, 1788.  My  Kind  Friend :  When  I  wrote 
you  fmy]  last  [letter],  which  went  with  Ramsay's  Essay,  1  informed  you  that 
I  had  forwarded  your  letter  to  me,  with  Criio  on  Slave  Trade,  to  Mr.  Hart,  in 
Connecticut  I  have  since  had  a  letter  from  him,  informing  tliat  the  printers 
of  newspapers  in  Norwich  and  Hartford  have  engaged  to  print  it  in  their  re- 
spective papers,  without  cost  And  that  he  shall  exert  himself  to  the  utmost, 
and  use  all  the  influence  he  has,  against  the  slave  trade.  And  he  adds 
the  following :  *  I  hope  the  efforts  of  the  honest  and  respectable  society  of 
Friemisy  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  may  be  successful,  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  slave  trade  from  these  States.'  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Cogswell,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  African  Society  tliere,  to  whom  I 
sent  a  copy  of  Crito,  &c.  I  will  transcribe  a  paragraph  or  two  from  him :  *  I 
thank  you  for  the  newspapers  containing  Crito'^s  Essay.  The  African  Society 
here  have  agreed  to  petition  the  Legislature  of  this  State  for  a  law  to  prevent 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  negroes.  Crito  will  be  published  about 
the  time  the  petition  is  presented.  The  society  here  are  using  every  measure 
that  prudence  dictates  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade.  Their  exertions  have 
alreaiiy  been  attended  with  very  considerable  effects.  The  minds  of  people 
are  more  awakened,  and  they  think  more  liberally  on  the  subject'  I  am 
sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  send  you  copies  of  several  letters  our  society 
have  received  from  tne  African  Society  in  London.    Bat  this  must  be  omitted 
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tin  another  opportunity.  These  would  give  you  the  information  you  wish 
respecting  the  proposed  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  can  only  inform 
you  nowj  that  five  ships  have  actually  sailed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  set- 
tlement there,  and  that  tlie  society  in  London  seem  much  engaged  to  put  a 
final  period  to  this  iniquitous  traffic.  For  this  purpose,  tliey  nave  sent  Mr. 
Claritson  (author  of  Essay,  &c.)  into  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  collect  materials  to  lay  before  the  public,  that  the  evil  may  be  exposed  as 
fully  as  possible.  '  They  desire  us  to  present  them  with  all  the  information 
we  eon  on  the  subject ;  and  likewise  to  inform  them  how  those  negroes  be- 
have that  have  been  liberated.  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  give  mc  all  the  intelligence 
you  can,  on  these  points,  from  your  State  and  from  Massachusetts.'  I  tran- 
scribe the  last  clause  to  open  the  way  to  desire  you  to  give  me  what  informa- 
tion you  can,  respecting  '  these  points,'  from  Providence  or  any  other  parts. 
And  if  you  should  go  to  Boston  soon,  or  have  opportunity  to  send  by  any  of 
your  friends,  I  wish  you  to  take  measures  to  get  infonnation  from  thence. 
Mr.  Eckley  is  most  acquainted  with  the  blacks  £ere  of  any  man  I  know,  and 
is  most  likely  to  give  the  desired  information  respecting  the  freed  blacks." 

To  Moses  Broum,  —  "September  24,  1788.  My  much  respected  Friend :  I 
received  your  late  letter,  and  thank  you  for  the  intelligence  contained  in  it, 
and  the  enclosed  paper  and  pamphlets.  I  enclosed  your  letter,  with  the  peti- 
tion of  the  clergy,  &c.,  in  Boston,  to  the  General  Court,  and  the  Providence 
paper  which  contains  the  law  lately  made  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Hart,  of 
Preston,  desiring  him  to  forward  them  to  Dr.  Edwards,  of  New  Haven ;  which 
he  writes  me  he  shall  do  by  the  first  opportunity.  I  have  lately  had  authentic 
information,  that  the  General  Association,  which  is  composed  of  members 
delegated  from  each  particular  Association  of  clergy  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cnt,  and  which  was  convened  last  June,  ODanimously  agreed  to  present  a  me- 
morial and  petition,  in  the  name  of  all  the  clergy  in  that  State,  to  the  nejct 
General  Assembly,  which  will  sit  next  month,  in  New  Haven,  praying  that  a 
bw  may  be  made,  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  in  that  State ;  and  that  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Edwards  was  one,  to  draw  up  said  petition, 
and  they  adjoiimed  to  New  Haven,  to  meet  there  this  month  to  sign  it.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  you,  with  a  number  of  your  friends,  have  proposed  to  apply 
to  that  Assembly  on  the  same  subject.    I  have  no  doubt  of  your  succeeding." 

The  first  society  in  the  world,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  seerns 
to  have  been  formed  in  Philadelphia.*  A  few  Quakers  of  that  city 
met  often,  in  1774,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  scheme  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  negroes.  They  formed  a  society,  April  14,  1775.  This 
society  was  resuscitated  in  April,  17B4,  and  still  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  it  in  1787,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  its  Presi- 
dent. The  second  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  January  25, 
•1785.  The  third  was  formed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  of  course  en- 
gaged the  interest  of  Mr.  Hopkins  more  than  the  other  two.  The 
Maryland  Abolition  Society,  likewise,  was  instituted  in  1789.  The 
Connecticut  Society  was  instituted  September  9,  1790 ;  of  which  Dr. 
Stiles  was  President,  and  Judge  Baldwin  was  Secretary.      In  the 

•  A  society  was  formed  in  England  by  Wilberforce,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  oth- 
ers, May  22,  1787,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  it  refused  to  comply  with 
the  solicitation  of  Granville  Sharp,  and  to  include  in  its  objects  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery.  See  Prince  Hoare's  Life  of  Sharp,  part  iv.  ch.  ii.  Six  of  the  English  Friends 
bad  aoited  in  a  kind  of  informal  society  for  **  the  relief  and  liberation  of  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  discouragement  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coaii 
of  Africa/'  U  early  as  July  7,  1783.     See  Clarkson's  History,  p.  96. 

A:* 
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formation  of  this  society,  Dr.  Hart  was  very  active,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  annual  sermon  before  it  in  1792.  Virginia  and 
New  Jersey  formed  Abolition  Societies  in  or  about  1791. 

It  is  said  by  one  who  resided  at  the  time  in  Mr.  Hopkins's  family, 
that  the  first  meeting  for  consultation,  with  regard  to  an  Abolition 
Society  in  New  England,  was  held  in  the  large  front  parlor  of  his 
house.  Several  gentlemen  from  Providence  were  present.  The 
Society,  however,  was  not  formally  organized  there.  The  reason  may 
have  been,  that  it  would  have  met  a  more  violent  opposition  in  New- 
port than  in  Providence.  It  was  regularly  formed  at  Providence, 
February  20,  1789.  A  member  of  the  old  Congress,  Judge  David 
Howell,  was  its  first  President,  and  Governor  Arthur  Fenner  one 
of  its  Standing  Committee.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  not  pleased  with 
some  articles  of  its  Constitution.  He  desired  that  <'  a  door  [should] 
be  fully  open,  for  persons  in  any  of  the  New  England  States  to  be- 
come members  "  of  it.  The  following  is  from  one  of  his  character^ 
istic,  large-hearted  letters  on  the  subject,  to  Moses  Brown : 

** March  7,  1789.  Dear  Sir:  I  have,  with  pleasure,  seen  the  progress  you 
have  made  in  forming  the  society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  trust  it 
will  answer  important  good  ends.    But  I  have  objections  to  the  title  you  have 

Fiven  the  society :  *  The  Providence  Society  for  Abolishing  the  Slave  Trade.' 
tliink  this  is  too  confined.  It  should,  at  least,  be  extended  to  the  whole  State, 
And  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  It 
ought  to  promote  the  freedom  of  those  now  in  slavery,  and  to  assist  those  who 
are  free,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  freemen,  and 
the  comforts  of  life.  Those  are,  indeed,  expressed  in  the  preamble ;  bur  why 
should  they  not  come  into  the  title  of  the  society  ?  However,  I  do  not  so 
much  insist  upon  the  last  objection  as  upon  the  Jirst.  I  told  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
who  asked  me  to  set  my  name  to  the  constitution,  that  I  was  ready  to  do  it,  if, 
instead  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island  or  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  might  be 
inserted,  and  that  I  would  sign  it  on  that  condition,  tliat  this  alteration  "should 
be  made ;  and  if  it  were  not^  I  would  have  liberty  to  withdraw  my  subscrip- 
tion. He  appeared  to  be  convinced,  from  the  reasons  I  offered,  that  the  pro- 
posed alteration  ought  to  be  made,  and  said  it  might  easily  be  done.  -Mr. 
Thomas  Robinson  and  William  Almy  were  present,  and  agreed  with  me. 
And  I  suppose  all  who  are  willing  to  subscribe,  in  tliis  town,  and  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  will  insist  upon  this  alteration."  * 

At  Providence,  the  Abolition  Society  was  not  without  its  powerful 
enemies.  They  asserted  that  it  injured  the  reputation  of  the  slave 
traders,  some  of  whom  were  »*  the  best  citizens  of  Newport ; "  it 
injured  the  character  of  the  slaves  by  inducing  them  to  run  away ; 
it  tended  to  prevent  the  slave  trade,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to  the 
Afiricans,  as  it  saved  them  from  the  barbarities  of  their  native  land 

*  Notwithstanding  these  early  objections,  Hopkins  did  become  a  member  of  tbe 
society,  and  as  such  delivered  a  sermon  before  it,  in  1793.  Its  name  was,  ultimately, 
"  The  Providence  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  for  the  Relief  of 
Persons  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage,  and  for  Improving  tbe  Condition  of  tbe  African 
Race.''  It  contained,  in  1790,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  members,  of  whom  sixty-eig^t 
lived  in  Massachusetts,  and  three  in  Connectical.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  one  of  those 
three.  —  A  deep  Jealousy  prevailed  at  this  time  between  Providence  and  Newport. 
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and  introdaced  them  into  civilized  regions :  the  spirit  of  the  society 
was  adverse  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  one  article  of 
which  was  made  on  purpose  <*  to  prevent  the  injustice  which  this  society 
and  their  adherents  "  are  practising.  A  bold  assault  was  made  upon 
the  personal  character  of  some  officers  of  the  society.  To  all  this 
Moses  Brown  replied,  with  the  beautiful  calmness  which  ever  adorned 
his  mild  life.  Judge  Howell  came  to  the  rescue  with  his  keen  ar- 
gument and  his  latinity  of  style.  The  opposition  was  the  more 
serious,  because  the  "  Citizen "  who  prompted  it  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  State.  At  the  close  of  the  affray,  Hop- 
kins sent  the  following  letters  to  Moses  Brown : 

**  March  30,  1789.  I  wrote  to  my  much  respected  friend,  several  weeks 
ago,  which  [letter]  I  hope  you  have  received.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  unhappy 
quarrel  which  has  taken  place,  at  Providence.  I  have  the  pleasure,  however, 
of  believing  that  the  mad  opposition  the  *  Citizen '  is  making  to  the  Abolition 
Society,  and  particular  members  of  it,  will  be  the  means  of  strengthening  it, 
and  of  promoting  the  design  for  which  it  has  been  formed.  I  am  pleased  to 
find  you  are  enabled  to  maintain  such  a  degree  of  calmness  and  fortitude,  un- 
der the  abuse  which  you  and  your  friends  have  received  from  one  who,  unpro- 
voked, is  casting  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and  fighting  with  creatures  of 
his  own  imagination.  —  I  have  lately  received  letters  from  Philadelphia,  and  I 
suppose  you  also  have.  The  Corresponding  Committee  of  the  Abolition  So- 
ciety there,  rejoice  to  find  a  society  is  formed  in  Providence.  They  will  do 
all  they  can  to  assist  and  strengthen  our  hands.  They  have  sent  me  an  ac- 
count of  a  similar  society  lately  formed  in  Washington,  in  that  State,  which 
they  desire  may  be  printed  in  some  New  England  newspaper.  Edes  has  en- 
couraged me  he  will  insert  it  in  his  paper,  this  week.  If  he  should  not,  I 
shall  send  it  to  you.  If  he  should,  I  wish  you  to  get  it  printed  in  one  or  both 
of  the  Providence  papers.  I  have  also  been  desired  to  publish  the  names  of 
the  Corresponding  Committee  in  Philadelphia,  which  porhaps  you  will  think 
proper  to  have  published  in  [the]  Providence  papers.  I  am  desired  to  inform 
my  friends  at  Philadelphia,  whether  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  West,  who  are 
corresponding  members  of  the  Abolition  Society  in  Pennsylvania,  have  joined 
the  society  at  Providence ;  or  what  part  they  have  acted  in  the  affair.  I  must 
depend  on  you  for  information  respecting  them.  I  have  heard  that  Dr.  H.  de- 
clined joining,  at  first ;  but  what  part  he  has  acted  since,  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed ;  or  for  what  reasons  he  declined  joining  in  the  first  formation  of  the 
society.  Since  I  saw  Mr.  Wilkinson,  [I]  have  not  heard  what  additions  are 
made  to  the  society,  or  how  many  joinea,  in  Newport,  or  parts  adjacent.  I 
am  sensible  that  the  combination  and  influence  in  this  town  is  strongly  exert- 
ed against  it ;  and  many,  who  reprobate  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  in  their 
own  minds,  do  not  choose  to  appear  openly  against  it,  because  they  feel  them- 
selves, in  some  way,  dependent  on  those  whom  they  should  hereby  oflfend." 

"  August  17,  1789.  Much  respected  Friend :  I  also  think  it  proper,  and  of 
importance,  that  the  design  of  the  society  should  be  expressed  so  as  to  com- 
prehend, not  ontY'*'71ie  Abolishing  (he  Slave  Tradt^  but  the  protection  and  as- 
sistance of  those  blacks  who  are  fret.  They  are,  most  of  them,  exposed  to  be 
injured,  many  ways^.  And  they  want  direction  and  assistance  in  many  in- 
stances. Andjf  a  way  jhould  be  opened  for  their  settling  in  Africa,  Tmd  the  so- 
ciety sEould^n  any^Bme  hereafter,  be  able  to  promote  and  assist  them  in  such 
a  design,  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  might  be  done  consistent  with  the  ex- 
press design  of  the  society.*     What  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  society's 

*  Here  is  a  second  allusion  to  the  writer's  colonization  scheme.  It  deser>'es  to  be 
recorded,  that  the  Proyidence  Abolition  Society  not  only  adopted  measares,  fuch  aj  the 
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committee  to  the  slave  trade,  as  carried  on  in  this  town,  I  know  not  There 
is  no  informing  or  corresponding  committee  here,  I  suppose.  I  have  heard  it 
observed,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  have  a  committee,  or  some  of  the  commit- 
tee, here.  But  I  question  whether  that  would  answer  any  good  end.  The 
combined  opposition  is  so  great  and  strong  here,  that,  I  think,  no  committee 
formed  in  this  town  would  be  able  to  do  much ;  and  if  there  should  be  any 
proper  prosecutions,  they  must  be  carried  on  in  Providence.  However,  there 
might  be  a  correspondmg  committee  here.  But  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
shall  meet,  will  best  determine  this." 

"November  18,  1789.  Dear  Sir:  I  learn  that  it  is  a  question  before  the 
society.  Whether  any  prosecutions  shall  be  commenced  against  those  whose 
vessels  sailed  on  the  slave  trade,  before  the  iruftittUion  of  the  society,  but  since 
the  law  made  in  this  State  took  place.  It  appears  to  me,  and  1  believe  to 
most  of  the  members  in  this  town,  if  not  to  all,  that  if  this  question  should  be 
determined  in  the  negative,  the  consequence  will  be  veiy  hurtful  to  the  soci- 
ety, if  not  fatal.  The  past  neglect  to  prosecute,  and  the  known  hesitation  re- 
specting it,  has  had  a  great  and  opparcnt  effect  already.  The  slave  traders 
are  more  bold  and  resolute  to  go  on  in  the  trade,  and  entertain  a  low  and  con- 
temptuous thought  of  the  society.  And  if  the  prosecutions  in  question  should 
be  nnally  dropped,  I  am  confident  it  will  sink  the  society  in  the  view  of  the 
public  in  general,  and  we  shall  lose  our  influence,  and  the  design  of  the  insti- 
tution will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  defeated.  I  think  that  lenity  in  this  case, 
or  any  thing  that  looks  like  irresolution,  neglect,  and  dilatoriness,  will  fix  a 
slur  on  the  society  which  cannot  easily  be  wiped  off,  but  will  sink  it  into  dis- 
credit. Perhaps  you  and  others  have  formed  a  different  and  better  judgment, 
on  reasons  which  do  not  occur  to  me.  But  I  thought  it  duty  thus  freely  to 
express  mine,  trusting  it  will  not  give  any  offence.  Mr.  Hart  informed  me 
that  a  number  of  merchants  in  Norwich  Jiave  lately  gone  into  the  slave  trade. 
But  it  is  under  such  cover,  that  he  knows  not  that  such  evidence  of  the  act 
can  be  obtained  as  to  afford  ground  for  a  legal  prosecution.  Perhaps  time 
will  bring  forth  evidence." 

"March  11, 1790.  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  first  instant, 
by  Mr.  Buffum,  and  thank  you  for  the  communication.  I  think  the  matter 
ought  to  be  pursued  to  effect,  if  the  negro  can  be  recovered  by  law,  or  [the 

*  Citizen ']  made  to  suffer  the  rigor  of  the  law  for  the  good  of  others.  I  am 
no  lawyer,  so  cannot  assist  in  pointing  out  the  method  in  which  the  case  ought 
to  be  prosecuted,  but  trust  you  have  men  able  to  counsel,  at  Providence.  Mr. 
Marchant  *  is  not  in  town.  If  he  were,  I  would  lay  the  matter  before  him, 
and  see  what  he  [would]  say  upon  it.  It  is  high  time  [this  'Citizen']  was 
taken  down  a  little,  f     Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  has  sent  to  me  several  copies  of 

*  A  Short  Sketch  of  Temporary  Regulations,  &c.'  I  present  one  to  you,  to 
use  it  and  dispose  of  it  as  you  think  proper." 

It  has  been  common  to  speak  of  Hopkinsinnism  as  an  impracti- 
cable scheme.  Hopkins  himself,  however,,  must  be  considered  a 
practica)  man.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  self-denial  for  him  to  leave  his 
studies  in  theology,  and  mingle  with  the  politics  of  the  day.  The 
preceding  letters  indicate  the  zeal  witli  which  he  engaged  in  pe- 
titioning legislatures,  encouraging  legal  prosecutions,  etc.  He  was 
evidently  the  man   in  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  appeals   were  made 

memorializing  of  Congress  and  various  Slate  Leg^islatures  for  the  prevention  of  ibe 
slave  traffic,  bat  was  also  energetic  in  protecting  free  blacks,  who  were  of\en  assailed  in 
the  streets,  kidnapped,  and  sent  from  Rhode  I.sland  to  other  States. 

*  Hon.  Henry  Marchant,  LL.  D.,  District  Judge,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Stiles. 

t  This  coold  bo  more  easily  proposed  than  accomplished,  for  the  gentleman  aUuded 
to  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  New  England. 
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from  the  North  and  the  South,  with  reg;ard  to  even  the  details  of 
politicainactioir^^  of  -slavery.     It  is  irot  to  be  inferred, 

that  he  deemed  it  wise  to  nioke  himsetT  prominent  in  all  political 
disputes.  He  stepped  on  the  arena  of  civil  strife,  only  when  the 
cause  of  religion  seemed  to  demand  his  intervention.  He  knew  how 
to  make  exceptions  to  a  rule.  This  knowledge  is  a  great  part  of 
what  is  called  **  common  sense.*^ 


Sect.  XXXV.    CHRISTIANIZATION  OF  AFRICA. 

The  influence  of  this  reformer  in  lessening  the  evils  of  slavery 
proceeded  not  alone  from  his  direct  animadversions  on  the  system, 
but  also  from  his  scheme  for  planting  the  institutions  of  the  gospel 
upon  the  African  continent.  His  efforts  in  prosecuting  this  scheme, 
awakened  the  attention  of  many  Americans  and  Britons  to  the  im- 
portance of  abolishing  the  whole  slave  system.  There  is  an  inti- 
mate union  between  evangelizing  the  African  when  at  home,  and 
freeing  him  from  his  chains  when  abroad.  It  was  religious  principle 
that  prompted  Hopkins  to  his  efforts  against  slavery,  and  these 
efforts  were  aUied  with  an  attempt  to  infuse  a  rehgious  principle  into 
others.  Soon  afler  his  installation  at  Newport,  in  1770,  he  formed 
a  plan  for  sending  the  gospel  to  Africa.  Afler  he  had  matured  it  in 
bis  own  mind,  he  held  a  consultation  on  the  subject  with  his  theo- 
logical opponent.  Dr.  Stiles.*  The  Doctor  at  first  viewed  the  plan 
with  indifference,  not  to  say  distrust.  His  suspicion  that  Hopkins 
was  desirous  of  trying  an  experiment  with  the  **  New  Divinity " 
upon  the  dark  natives  of  Guinea  may,  of  right,  provoke  a  smile.  In 
Stiles's  Literary  Diary,  we  read: 

"  April  8,  1773.  Yesterday  Mr.  Hopkins  came  to  see  me  and  discourse 
with  me  on  a  design  he  is  meditating,  to  make  some  negro  ministers  and  send 
them  to  Guinea.  Mr.  Hopkins  supposes  the  great  reason  why  the  gospel  is 
not  received,  is  because  it  is  mixed  with  so  many  false  glosses.  He  believes 
the  Moravians  have  no  Christianity,  —  most  Christians  embrace  delusions ;  — 
and  I  never  find  him  approving  the  doctrines  usually  preached  in  any  churches 
now  in  Christendom,  whether  Congregational,  rresbyterian,  or,  &c.  He 
looks  upon  all  the  Protestant  churches  and  ministers  in  general,  as  so  errone- 
ous and  corrupt,  that  their  preaching  tends  directly  to  spread  delusion,  and 
lead  souls  religiously  down  to  hell.  This  is  his  opinion,  to  be  sure,  of  most  of 
the  New  England  ministers ;  except  forty  or  fifty,  out  of  five  or  six  hundred 
ministers.  There  are  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  ministers  who  fall  in  with 
Mr.  Hopkins's  peculiarities,  and  twenty  more  who  admire  Mr.  Edwards's 
writings,  and  have  a  hearty  friendship  for  Mr.  Hopkins,  though  rather  as  they 
are  friends  to  all  Calvinists,  than  for  all  his  singularities.f    I  suppose  there 

•  This  amiable  geatleman  bad  been  in  a  worse  condemnation  than  Edwards,  Bellamy, 
or  Hopkins,  with  regard  to  slavery ;  for  he  had  not  only  owned,  but  also  imported  fresh 
from  Africa  a  slave,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  freed. 

t  Dr.  Stiles  here  expresses  the  general  opinion  of  his  times  with  regard  lo  the  differ-^ 
ence  between  Edwardean  or  Hopkinstan  Calvinism,  and  the  ordinary  Calvinism  of  New 
England.     Every  body  regarded  Edwards  and  Hopkins  as  introducing  a  new  phaais  of 
Calvinism. 
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are  three  or  four  hundred  more  true  Calvinist  ministers  in  New  England,  who 
disclaim  tliese  peculiarities.  I  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Hopkins  speaks  with  hp- 
probation  of  any  of  them,  though  I  rather  think  that  he  esteems  some  of  them.* 
Vet  he  is  evidently  endeavoring  to  conciliate  them,  as  a  distinct  body  among 
tlie  churches.  But  he  does  not  meet  with  that  success  in  propagating  his 
sentiments  in  New  England  which  he  would  wish.  And  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
and  the  Synods  to  the  southward  in  general,  are  against  him.  I  have  thought, 
whether  he  had  not  an  inclination  that  the  experiment  of  his  principles  should 
be  tried  on  heathen  Africans.  There  are  two  negro  men,  communicants  in 
his  church,  that  he  is  disposed  to  train  up  for  this  end.  The  one  is  Quamine, 
a  free  negro,  and  the  other,  Yamma,  a  servant  Now,  if  he  could  engage 
some  respectable  persons  to  join  in  forwarding  this  affair,  he  thinks  it  would 
lay  a  foundation  of  Christianizing  the  Africans  on  principles  to  his  mind.  /  He 
wants,  therefore,  to  contrive  that  these  two  negroes  should  be  taken  under 
tuition,  perfected  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  taught  systematical  divinity, 
and  Ro  ordained  and  sent  forth.  I  told  him  that  if  thirty  or  forty  proper  and 
well-instructed  negroes  could  be  procured,  true  Christians,  and  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  go  forth  [expecting  that]  f  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them 
should  meet  death  in  the  cause,  and  this  conducted  by  a  society  formed  for 
the  purpose,  there  might  be  a  hopeful  prospect.  But  even  this,  I  feared, 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  public  and  secularized,  as  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian 
College,  which  has  already  almost  lost  sight  of  its  original  design ;  tliat  if 
one  or  two  should  be  sent  thither  by  Presbjrterians,  I  could  foresee  a  vigorous 
opposition  soon  arising  from  the  Episcopalian  traders,  and  from  Mr.  Quaqoe, 
a  negro  minister,  already  sent  there  from  the  Church  of  England.  So  we 
lefl  uie  matter  to  further  thought  and  consideration.  Mr.  Hopkins  desired 
me  to  talk  with  Quamine,  and  examine  his  abilities,  which  I  said  I  was 
ready  to  do. 

"  April  13.  Last  evening,  Quamine  came  to  see  me,  to  discourse  upon  the 
scheme  of  his  becoming  a  minister.  He  tells  me  that  he  was  bom  at  Aima- 
maboe,  on  the  African  Gold  Coast ;  that  when  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  bis 

father  delivered  him  to  Captain  ,  to  bring  him  to  Rhode  Island  for 

learning.  He  came  here  about  ei^fhteen  or  nineteen  years  ago,  or  1754  or  1755. 
After  sending  him  to  school  a  while,  the  captain  sold  him  for  a  slave.  About 
17()1,  he  fell  under  serious  impressions  of  religion,  and  thenceforward  sought 
to  God  by  secret  prayer,  about  three  years.  At  length,  it  pleased  God  that  he 
experienced,  as  he  hopes,  a  divine  change,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to 
Madam  Osborn,  in  writing,  which  he  addressed  to  her,  dated  October  8, 1764, 
dictated  by  Quamine,  and  written  by  his  female  fellow-servant ;  and  after- 
wards in  another  to  Deacon  Coggeshall,  which  Mr.  Hopkins  brought  me 
yesterday.  In  1705,  he  made  a  profession,  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Vinall, 
and  admitted  a  member  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  town,  and  has 
behaved  exemplarily  and  soberly  ever  since.  He  tells  me  that  ever  since  he 
tasted  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  [has  felt  an]  earnest  desire  or  wish 
tliat  his  relations  and  countrymen  in  Africa  might  also  come  to  the  knowledge 
of,  and  taste  the  same  blessed  things. 

"  I  examined  his  reading,  and  asked  him  what  part  of  the  Bible  he  had  read 
most  He  said,  Matthew,  John,  Romaas,  and  Corinthians.  1  turned  him  to 
the  first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  He  read  but  indifferently ;  not  freely,  but 
slowly,  yet  distinctly,  and  pretty  accurately.  I  turned  him  to  the  tenth  chap- 
ter, and  also  [to  the]  ninety-eighth  Psalm,  which  he  read  slowly,  and  though 
not  freely,  yet  distinctly.    I  advised  him  to  read  the  Bible  in  course,  two  or 

*  That  Mr.  Hopkins  was  accustomed  to  take  rather  dark  views  of  his  times  there 
can  belm  doubt.  In  a  letter  dated  July  7,  1166,  be  characterizes  a  certain  class  of 
Massachusetts  ministers,  as  "  awfully  sunken  creatures.*'  Still,  the  picture  here  given 
of  him  by  Dr.  Stiles,  seems  to  be  overshaded.  The  worthy  diarist  probably  gave  too 
literal  and  exact  ao  luterpretation  to  some  of  Mr.  Hopkios't  strongs  laiiguage. 

t  The  words  in  brackets  are  substituted  for  an  obscure  phrase  in  the  original. 
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three  chapters  daUy,  to  perfect  himself  in  reading,  while,  at  the  same  time« 
he  would  increase  in  Scripture  knowledge.  H§  has  had  but  little  time  for 
reading ;  seldom  any  but  Lord's  days.  I  did  not  try  him  as  to  writing,  but 
he  said  he  had  be^un  to  write  last  winter.  He  is  pretty  judicious,  but  not 
communicative,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  apt  to  teach.  He 
certainly  wants  much  improvement  to  qualify  him  for  the  gospel  ministry,  if, 
indeed,  such  a  thing  was  advisable.** 

The  preceding  narrative  of  Dr.  Stiles  impresses  upon  us  the  con- 
riction,  that  the  literary  prospects  of  these  two  candidates  for  the 
ministry  were  somewhat  ominous.  It  is  delightful  to  reflect  on  the 
resolute,  unwavering,  indomitable  spirit  of  Ilopkius,  in  taking  men 
from  this  low  condition,  and  training  them  for  a  missionary  work  on 
the  African  continent.  If  the  wisdom  of  the  enterprise  be  doubted, 
its  benevolence  will  be  admired.  It  did  secure  the  approbation  of 
the  wisest  men;  for  they  have  always  known,  that  great  results 
come  from  small  beginnings. 

Dr.  Stiles  had  a  true  benevolence  of  heart,  and  also  a  profound 
respect  for  the  divine,  whose  high  Calvinism  he  disliked.  He  en- 
tered at  last  into  a  cordial  union  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  promoting  the 
spiritual  good  of  Africa,  and  he  signed  his  name  to  the  following 
Circular,  which  was  written  mainly  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  and  Coimecticut. 

"  To  all  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  eartli,  in  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  the  following  narrative  and  proposal  are  offered,  to  excite 
and  solicit  their  charity  and  prayers. 

"  There  are  two  colored  men,  members  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Newport,*  on  Rhode  Island,  named  Bristol  Yatrnna,  and  John  ^uamine^ 
who  were  hopefully  converted  some  years  ago,  and  have  from  tJiat  time  sus- 
tauied  a  good  character  as  Christians,  and  hive  made  good  proficiency  in 
Christian  knowledge.  The  latter  is  son  of  a  rich  mtin  at  Annamaboe,  and  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  this  place  for  an  education  among  the  English,  and  then 
to  return  home.  All  this  the  person  to  whom  he  was  committed  engaged  to 
perform,  for  a  good  reward.  But,  instead  of  being  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  sold 
him  a  slave  for  life.  But  God,  in  his  providence,  has  put  it  in  the  power  of 
both  of  them  to  obtain  their  freedom.  The  fofmer  is,  however,  fifty  dollars  in 
debt,  as  he  could  not  purchase  his  freedom  under  two  hundred  dollars ;  which 
he  must  procure  by  his  labor,  unless  relieved  by  the  charity  of  others. 

"These  persons,  thus  acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  apparently  devoted 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  are  about  thirty  years  old  ;  have  good  natural  abili- 
ties; are  apt,  steady,  and  judicious,  and  speak  their  native  language,  —  the 
language  of  a  numerous,  potent  nation  in  Guinea,  to  which  they  both  belong. 
They  are  not  only  willing^  but  very  desirous  to  quit  all  worldly  prospects,  and 
risk  their  lives  in  attempting  to  open  a  door  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  their  poor,  ignorant,  perishing  heathen  brethren. 

"  The  concurrence  of  all  these  things  has  led  to  set  on  foot  a  proposal  to 
send  them  to  Africa,  to  preach  the  gospel  there,  ifj  upon  trial,  they  shall  ap- 
pear in  any  good  measure  qualified  for  this  business.  In  order  to  this,  they 
must  be  put  to  school,  and  taught  to  read  and  write  better  than  they  now  can, 
and  be  instructed  more  fully  in  divinity,  &c.  And  if,  upon  trial,  they  appear 
to  m&ke  good  proficiency,  and  shall  be  tliought  by  competent  judges  to  be  fit 

*  This  church,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 
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for  sach  a  mission,  it  is  not  doubted  that  money  may  be  procured  sufficient  to 
carry  the  design  into  execution. 

"  W  hat  is  now  wanted  and  asked  is  money  to  pay  the  debt  mentioned,  and 
to  support  them  at  school,  to  make  the  trial  whether  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 

Eroposed  mission.  Whatever  shall  be  given  to  this  end,  and  put  into  the 
ands  of  the  subscribers,  they  engage  faithfully -to  improve  to  this  purpose 
only,  and  to  promote  the  proposed  mission  according  to  their  best  discretion ; 
and  to  be  at  all  times  ;'eady  to  give  an  account  to  those  who  desire  it,  of  all 
they  shill  receive,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  expended. 

"  As  God  has,  in  his  providence,  so  far  opened  the  way  to  this,  by  raising 
up  these  persons,  and  ordering  the  remarkable  concurring  circumstances  and 
events  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  there  is,  most  probably,  no  other  in- 
stance in  America,  where  so  many  tilings  conspire  to  point  out  the  way  for  a 
mission  of  this  kind,  with  such  encouragement  to  pursue  it,  may  it  not  be 
hoped  it  will  have  the  patronage  and  assistance  of  all  the  pious  and  benev- 
olent ? 

"  And  it  is  humbly  proposed  to  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  «toc  trade^  and  are  sensible  of  the  great  inhumanity  and  cruelty  of  enslav- 
ing so  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-men  every  year,  with  all  the  dreadful  and 
horrid  attendants,  and  are  ready  to  bear  testimony  against  it  in  all  proper 
ways,  and  do  their  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  whether  they  have  not  a  ^ood 
opportunity  of  doing  this,  by  cheerfully  contributing  according  to  their  ability, 
to  promote  the  mission  proposed ;  and  whether  this  is  not  the  best  compensa- 
tion we  are  able  to  make  the  poor  Africans,  for  the  injuries  they  are  constantly 
receiving  by  this  unrighteous  practice  and  all  its  attendants. 

'*  But,  aside  from  this  consideration,  may  it  not  be  hoped  that  all  who  are 
heartily  praying,  Thy  kingdom  come,  will  liberally  contribute  to  forward  this 
attempt  to  send  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  the  nations  who  now 
worship  false  gods,  and  dwell  in  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  and  the  land  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;  especially,  since  the  King  of  Zion  has  promised  that  who- 
soever parts  with  any  thing  in  this  world,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  shall 
receive  manifold  more  in  mis  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  pver- 
lasting.  Ezra  Stiles, 

Samuel  Hopkins. 
**  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  August  31,  1773." 

This  truly  missionary  appeal  secured  an  immediate  and  an  en- 
couraging response.  In  a  letter  dated  February  7,  1774,  Hopkins 
writes  to  Dr.  Hart : 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  from  Providence,  and  the  enclosed  from  Mr. 
Potter.  I  have  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Stiles,  and  we  both  think  Dr.  Whee- 
lock's  proposals  cannot  take  place  to  any  advantage.  At  present,  it  is  thought 
best  the  negroes  should  continue  at  Newport,  as  they  live  cheaper  here  than 
they  could  elsewhere,  and  are  instructed  gratis.  And  they  would  be  little  or 
no  advantage  to  Dr.  Wheelock's  negro  boy,  in  his  learning  their  native  lan- 
guage, as  'tis  not  best  they  should  attend  to  that  much,  now.  If  that  boy  was 
otherwise  fitted,  and  the  mission  should  take  effect,  he  might  go  with  them,  or 
after  they  had  made  the  first  attempt,  and  would  soon  learn  the  language  by 
their  assistance.  If  you  write,  Dr.  Stiles  and  I  desire  you  to  present  our  com- 
pliments to  Dr.  Wheelock,  and  thank  him  for  his  kind  offer  of  his  assistance, 
and  his  good  wishes  to  the  design. 

"  Our  society  of  women  contributed  the  first  time  to  promote  the  African 
mission,  last  l*uesday,  which  they  spent  together  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Mr.  Gordon  has  in- 
formed me  that  £5  sterling  is  ready  for  me  in  a  merchant's  hands  in  Boston. 
The  mimsters  in  Berkshire  county  have  sent  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles  and  me, 
highly  approving  of  our  design,  and  earnestly  wishing  it  success.    And  Mr. 
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West  has  sent  £3  16*.  lawfiil  [money],  which  was  contribated  by  them,  ex- 
cept three  dollars  of  it,  which  Miss  Pamela  D wight  generously  gave. 

'*  Dr.  Stiles  and  I  think  the  forwardness  to  promote  the  African  mission, 
manifested  by  you  and  the  ministers  in  connection  with  you,  and  a  number 
among  your  people  and  Mr.  Benedict's,  and  your  and  their  generous  contribu- 
tions toward  it,  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  and  we  desire  you,  as  you  have 
opportunity,  to  express  to  them  our  thankful  acknowledgments,  and  wishes 
that  they  may  have  the  reward  which  is  promised  to  every  one  who  parts  with 
this  world's  goods,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake. 

"  Nothing  new  since  the  last  date,  except  that  the  Doctor  and  I  have  re- 
ceived a  line  from  the  North  Association  in  Hartford  county,  informing  that 
they  approve  of  the  proposal,  in  general ;  but  wait  for  information  by  which 
they  may  judge  of  the  probability  of  the  negroes  being  qualified  for  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  proposed  mission,  in  order  to  do  any  thing  to  encourage  it" 

It  is  always  difficult  to  separate  theological  partialities  from  prac- 
tical beneficence.  Human  nature  works  its  way  into  the  best  schemes. 
Some  friends  of  Dr.  Stiles  were  not  so  liberal  to  the  African  mission 
as  were  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  In  the  Literary  Diary  of  Dr. 
Stiles  we  find  the  following  morceau :  "  October  6,  1773.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Chauncy,  in  which  he  asks  an  account  of  the  two 
negroes  intended  for  the  African  mission.  He  thinks  a  white  mis- 
sionary ought  to  go  with  them,  and  should  not  be  educated  by  Mr. 
H ;  for  he  thinks  that  the  negroes  had  better  continue  in  pagan- 
ism  than   embrace  Mr.  H 's  scheme,  which  he  judges  far  more 

blasphemous."  • 

But  Mr.  Hopkins  was  not  a  man  who  would  allow  a  theological 
prejudice  to  defeat  a  benevolent  scheme.  Probably  for  the  sake  of 
allaying  such  a  prejudice,  he  consented  that  tlie  two  negroes  should 
be  sent  to  Princeton  ;  for  although  he  dissented  from  some  of  the 
theories  which  were  taught  there,  still  he  was  too  catholic  to  deny, 
that  the  "  substance  of  doctrine  "  was  retained  at  the  college  of  Ed- 
wards and  Burr.     Accordingly  we  read  in  Stiles's  Literary  Diary  : 

"  November  22,  1774.  Yesterday  morning  sailed  from  hence  for  New 
York,  in  their  way  to  Princeton,  Bristol  Yamma  und  John  Quamine,  two 
freed  negroes  of  this  toAvn,  designed  for  an  African  mission.  We  have  sent 
them  to  reside  some  time  at  Jersey  College,  under  the  tuition  of  President 
Witherspoon.  Last  night  there  was  a  very  severe  storm  and  high  wind,  —  a 
very  dangerous  gale.  They  arrived  safe  at  New  York."  Two  days 'after- 
ward. Dr.  Stiles  records,  "  November  24.  To-day,  Mr.  Hopkins  and  I  signed 
a  set  of  bills  for  £.50  sterling ;  being  three  bills  dated  this  day,  which  we 
drew  on  Mr.  John  Mcintosh,  of  Lothbury,  London,  by  order  of  the  Society 
in  Edinburgh  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  a  letter  to  us  from  Mr. 

*  Between  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Bosion,  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  one  would  not  anticipate  ;■. 
iheolo^cal  harmony.  For  many  years  there  had  been  a  mutual  dread  of  each  other. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  dated  July  23,  1767,  Mr.  Hopkins  writes  :  "All  the  unri  ■• 
cuntcisedf  in  and  about  Boston,  set  up  Dr.  Chauncy  as  the  standard,  and  say  ho  hns 
struck  GUI  the  right  path  in  his  sermons.  Mr.  Blair  [of  Old  South  Church]  is  zealous 
to  have  some  remarks  made  upon  them,  as  he  thinks  they  contain  the  sum  of  all  the 
poison  artfully  intermixed  and  concealed.  I  believe  if  he  could  be  well  exposed  and 
taken  down,  it  would  give  the  greatest  blow  to  that  powerful  and  rising  parly  ;  and 
wish  you  would  carefully  read  him  with  that  view,  if  your  health  will  permit.  I  have 
bought  and  brought  him  home  with  me.*' 
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James  Forrest,  dated  Febraaiy  last,  it  being  for  the  use  of  edacating  Bristol 
and  Quamine,  two  negroes,  for  the  African  mission." 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1776,  Dr.  Stiles  and  Mr.  Hopkins  signed  a 
second  Circular,  and  afterward  published  it  in  a  pamphlet.  It  was 
written,  as  was  the  first,  mainlj  by  Hopkins,  and  exhibits  remark- 
able evidence  of  his  perseverance  in  the  missionary  work  at  that 
early  day.  After  quoting  their  Appeal  of  August  31,  1773,  they 
add  : 

"  In  consequence  of  this  proposal  [to  educate  the  two  negroes  for  the  Afri- 
can mission],  numbers  have  generously  contributed  to  promote  the  design ; 
and  we  have  received  £102  U,  id,  3/".,  lawful  money ;  of  which  £55  8».  3/1 
has  been  given  in  New  England  ;  £30  sterling  has  been  given  by  the  Soci- 
ety in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  a  gentleman  in 
London  has  sent  us  £5  sterling.  And  we  have  had  encouragement,  both 
from  Scotland  and  England,  that  more  would  be  given,  if  wanted,  and  the 
proposed  mission  should  take  place.  But  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
IS  now  cut  off. 

"  We  have  had  the  approbation  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  seen 
the  proposal.  The  presbytery  of  New  York,  and  the  associated  ministers  of 
several  counties  in  Connecticut,  have  written  us,  highly  approving  of  the  de- 
sign. Mr.  Forrest,  clerk  of  the  society  in  Scotland,  mentioned  above,  writes 
in  the  following  words : 

"  *  The  perusal  of  this  memorial  •  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  directors,  while 
it  excited  their  admiration  at  the  various  secret  and  seemingly  most  unlikely 
means,  whereby  an  all- wise  Providence  sees  meet  to  accomplish  his  gracious 
purposes.  At  the  same  time,  they  rejoiced  at  the  fair  prospect  now  afibrded 
to  extend  the  Mediator's  kingdom  to  those  nations  who  dwell,  at  present,  in 
the  habitations  of  cruelty,  and  in  tlie  land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  After 
saying  so  much,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  plan  suggested  in  your 
memorial  received  the  warmest  approbation  of  the  directors  of  the  society, 
and  that  they  highly  applauded  your  pious  zeal  in  this  matter,  which  they 
earnestly  wish  and  hope  may  be  crowned  with  success.' 

"  The  two  men  above  mentioned  have  been  at  school  and  under  instruction 
most  of  the  time  since  the  date  of  the  above  proposal.  They  have  spent  one 
winter  at  Princeton,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  President  of  the 
college  there.  And  they  have  made  such  proficiency,  and  are  in  such  a 
measure  qualified  for  the  mission  proposed,  that  they  would  enter  upon  it 
directly,  were  there  opportunity  to  send  them  to  Africa,  (which  there  is  not 
at  present,  by  reason  of  the  state  of  our  public  affairs,)  and  had  we  money 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  for  this  purpose. 

**  Since  tliis  design  has  been  on  foot,  means  have  been  used  f  to  get  intelli- 
gence of  John  Quamine's  family,  by  writing  to  Philip  Quaque^  a  colored  man, 
and  native  of  Guinea,  who  is  missionary  from  the  Society  in  Ix)ndon  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  resides  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  by 
relating  to  him  the  manner  of  his  being  brought  from  Guinea,  and  sending  his 
description  of  his  father's  family,  and  informing  that  he  was  now  free,  and 
had  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  &c.  In  answer  to  which  he 
writes  as  follows : 

'*  *  It  is  with  inexpressible  pleasure  and  satisfaction  tliat  I  acquaint  you,  that 

*  The  Circular  of  August  31,  1773,  quoted  above  on  p.  131. 

t  Mr,  Hopkins  wrote  a  loiter  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Qoaque,  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Quaque  was  an  Episcopal  missionary,  ordained  in  1765.  He  died  October  17,  1816, 
aged  seventy-five  years,  having  been  a  useful  chaplain  and  teacher  in  his  native  land 
about  half  a  century. 
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my  inquiries  after  the  friends  and  relations  of  that  gentleman  have  met  with 
the  desired  saccess.  The  minate  account  he  entertains  you  with  of  his  fami- 
ly and  kindred,  is  just  For,  by  inquiring,  I  have  found  his  father's  name  to 
be  the  same  which  you  mention,  who  has  been  dead  many  years.  His  mot^er^s 
name  is  as  you  have  written  it,  who  is  still  alive,  and  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing.  But  the  bowels  of  maternal  affection  —  in  truth  do  I  declare  it  — 
seem  ready  to  burst,  and  break  forth  in  tears  of  joy,  like  Jacob  when  he  heard 
that  his  beloved  son  Joseph  was  yet  alive.  The  joy  it  kindled  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  expectation  of  seeing  once  more  the  fruit  of  her  loins  before  she  with 
her  ffray  hairs  goes  down  to  the  grave,  throws  her  into  ecstasies  resembling 
Jacob's,  and  in  raptures  she  breaks  forth  and  says,  R  is  enough !  My  son  is 
utt  aUtft !  I  hope,  by  God's  blessing,  to  see  him  be/ore  I  die.  His  uncle  is  called 
by  tife  same  name  mentioned  in  your  favor.  In  short,  every  circumstance  is 
a^eable  to  the  description  given  me  in  your  letter.  A  great  personage  of 
his  family,  whose  name  is  Oforee,  and  now  enjoys  his  father's  estate,  desires, 
with  great  importunity,  that  I  would  earnestly  petition  you  that  he  may  be 
returned  to  them  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  promises  that  nothing  shall  be  want- 
ing to  make  him,  and  all  about  him,  comfortable  and  happy  among  his  own 
kindred.  And  the  whole  family  unanimously  join  in  requesting  me  to  render 
you  all  the  grateful  acknowledgments  and  thanks  they  are  able  to  return  for 
your  paternsd  care  and  affection  exercised  toward  him,  and  beg  me  to  tell  you, 
that  as  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  requite  you  for  all  your  trouble,  they  there- 
fore hope  that  the  good  God  of  Heaven  will  recompense  you  hereafter  for 
your  labor  of  love  bestowed  on  him.' 

"In  a  letter  of  a  later  date,  he  writes  in  the  following  manner: 

" '  The  mother  is  still  looking  with  impatience  for  the  return  of  her  son,  once 
dead  and  lost  She,  and  the  principal  cousin,  who  possesses  the  estate  of  his 
father,  join  in  earnestly  entreating  you  would,  in  your  Christian  love  and 
charity  to  them,  send  the  lad  agam,  that  he  may  receive  their  cordial  em- 
braces, looking  upon  themselves  sufficient  to  support  him.  I  received  the 
charitable  proposals,  and  sincerely  thank  you  therefor.  And  I  am  joyful  to 
hear,  that  there  are  Africans  with  you  who  partake  of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  time  may  be  the  means  of  promoting  the  greatest  and  best  in- 
terest of  Africans  here.  I  wish  to  God  for  its  speedy  accomplishment,  when 
the  nation  who  are  now  called  not  the  children  of  Jehovah,  shall  become  the 
prophets  of  the  Lord,  and  the  children  of  the  living  God.  May  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  Almighty  prosper  all  their  undertakings,  to  the  saving  of  many 
souls.' 

"  A  native  of  Annamaboe  has  lately  arrived  at  Newport,  who  is  a  free  man, 
and  appears  to  be  a  sensible,  inquisitive  person,  and  is  recommended  by  the 
captain  he  came  with,  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  good  behavior.  He  is  a  re- 
lation of  John  Quamine's,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  family,  and  confirms 
the  above  account.  He  expresses  a  desire  to  learn  to  read,  &.C.,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  sensible  that  he  and  his  countrymen  are 
ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  men  may  find  favor  with  God,  and  that  they 
stand  in  need  of  a  revelation  from  him,  in  order  to  know  what  he  requires  of 
them.  He  says,  he  has  heard  we  have  such  a  revelation  among  us,  and  he 
desires  to  know  what  it  contains.  He  informs,  that  he  knows  of  a  number  of 
youths  at  Annamaboe,  who  have  a  great  desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
&c.,  and  would  come  into  these  parts  for  that  end,  were  they  not  afraid  of 
being  deceived  and  sold.  He  appears  pleased  with  the  proposal  to  send 
blacks  to  teach  his  people,  and  thinks  they  will  be  kindly  received  and  at- 
tended to. 

"  There  is  another  colored  man,  named  Salmar  JV\i6uz,  a  member  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church  *  in  Newport,  who  is  promising  as  a  person  of 
a  good  genius,  and  giving  evidence  of  real  piety.    He  is  about  twenty  years 

*  This  cbnrch  was  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles. 
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old,  and  has  lately  had  his  freedom  ffiven  to  him.  He  is  greatly  desirous  and 
engaged,  in  some  way  to  promote  me  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Afri- 
cans. We  think  there  is  good  encouragement  to  be  at  the  expense  of  fitting 
him  for  a  missionary  or  a  schoolmaster  among  them. 

**What  has  been  given  to  promote  this  design  is  nearly  expended  al- 
ready ;  —  a  particular  account  of  the  expenses  any  one  who  pleases  may  see 
at  any  time.  Money  is  now  wanted  still  to  carry  it  on,  —  to  support  these 
men  till  they  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Guinea,  —  to  furnish  them  with 
necessaries  for  their  vbyage  and  mission,  —  to  set  up  schools  to  teach  the 
youth  and  children,  if  a  way  shall  open  for  this ;  and  for  any  other  services 
to  promote  this  important  design,  as  God  in  his  providence  shall  direct. 

**  Since  it  has  pleased  God  so  far  to  succeed  tiiis  design  in  his  providence, 
and  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  to  open  the.  way,  from  step  to  step,  and  give 
such  hopeful  prospects,  and  good  encouragement  to  pursue  it,  we  tlunk  it  our 
duty  still  to  prosecute  it,  and  ask  the  benefactions  of  all  who  shall  be  willing 
to  promote  an  undertaking  in  itself  so  benevolent ;  and  which,  though  small 
in  its  beginning,  may  hopefully  issue  in  something  very  great,  and .  open  the 
way  to  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  multitudes  ;  yea,  of  many  nations,  who 
are  now  in  tiie  most  miserable  state,  ready  to  perish  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism. 

"  We  beg  leave  also  to  observe,  that  the  present  state  of  our  public  affairs 
is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  neglecting  this  proposal,  that  it  seems  rather 
to  afford  strong  reasons  to  encourage  it  For  while  we  are  struggling  for  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  it  will  be  peculiarly  becoming  and  laudable  to 
exert  ourselves  to  procure  the  same  blessings  for  others,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our 
power.  And  when  God  is  so  remarkably  interposing,  and  ordering  such  a 
series  of  events  in  t)ur  favor,  in  this  time  of  general  distress,  is  there  not  a 
special  call  to  pay  tliis  tribute  to  him,  according  as  he  has  prospered  ns,  as 
one  likely  method  to  obtain  the  continuance  of  his  favor  and  protection  ? 

Ezra  Stiles, 
Samuel  Hopkins." 

The  revolutionary  war  interrupted  these  missionary  exertions  of 
Hopkins  for  a  time,  but  eighteen  years  after  he  had  commenced 
them,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hart  with  as  fresh  an  interest  as  ever : 

"  June  10,  1791.  I  also  received  a  letter  [by  a  late  arrival]  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, which  I  propose  to  enclose  to  you  for  your  judgment  and  advice.  — 
Bristol  Yamma  is  the  first  black  on  my  list  for  a  inissionar}\  Salmar  Nubia, 
alias  Jack  Mason,  has  been  thought  of  for  another,  by  Dr.  Stiles  and  me.  He 
is  sufficiently  zealous  to  go.  lie  came  from  the  windward  coast  The 
nation  to  which  he  belongs  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  He  retains 
his  native  language  in  a  considerable  degree.  I  suppose  yon  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  when  he  lived  at  Preston.  Newport  Gardner  is,  in  my 
view,  next  to  Bristol,  and  in  some  things  excels  him.  He  is  a  discerning, 
judicious,  steady,  good  man;  and  feels  greatly  interested  in  promoting  a 
Christian  settlement  in  Africa,  and  promoting  Christianity  there.*  These  I 
consider  as  the  first  three  in  America  for  such  a  design.  Newport's  master 
offers  to  free  him,  his  wife,  and  all  his  children  but  one,  on  condition  he  will 
live  witli  him  two  years  from  the  first  of  this  month,  and  receive  three  dollars 

Eer  month  during  that  term.    This  offer  is  beyond  our  expectation,  and  we 
ope  he  will  yet  give  up  the  condition  last  mentioned. 
"  If  it  were  thought  best  tliat  a  white  man  should  go  with  them,t  perhaps 
a  man  cannot  be  found,  of  a  character  suited  to  such  a  business,  who  would 

*  Here  is  an  allusion  to  Hopkins's  favorite  plan  of  Christian  Colonization 
t  See  Dr.  Cbauncy's  proposition  on  p.  133,  above. 
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be  willing  to  undertake.  You  must  be  one  to  jadge  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  are  proposed  to  be  missionaries,  and  to  make  report  to  the  society 
in  Scotland.  And  you  must  plan,  advise,  and  prosecute.  I  am  too  old  to  do 
much.  Perhaps  you  can  influence  the  African  Society  in  Connecticut  to 
approve  of  some  plan  of  this  kind,  and  tp  exert  themselves  to  get  subscribers 
to  promote  the  design.  If  application  were  made  by  them,  or  a  committee 
authorized  by  them  to  the  Legislature,  to  grant  a  brief  for  a  contribution  in 
all  the  congregations  through  the  State,  it  might  be  obtained.  The  African 
Societies  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  this  State,  are  composed  of  so 
many  Quakers,  who  make  the  most  active,  ruling  part ;  and  they,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  are  not  disposed  to  promote  such  a  design.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  encouragement  to  apply  to  them  for  assistance.  If  tlie  society  in  Con- 
necticut should  take  the  lead  in  promoting  such  a  design,  perhaps  they  might 
fall  in  afterwards,  and  join  to  carry  it  on.  Yon  will  return  the  enclosed  letter, 
when  you  have  niade  all  the  use  of  it  you  think  proper." 

The  correspondence  of  our  philanthropist,  on  his  favorite  project 
of  evangelizing  Africa,  was  more  extensive  than  has  been  supposed. 
He  wrote  to  Britons  and  Americans,  to  men  and  women,  to  blacks 
and  whites.  Among  others  whom  he  addressed  on  the  subject,  was 
that  interesting  negress,  Phillis  Wheatley.*  One  would  scarcely  ex- 
pect that  a  logical  divine,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  would  devote 
himself  to  the  business  of  selling  copies  of  a  poetical  volume,  which 
was  written  by  a  female  slave  at  the  age  of  twenty.t  But  there  was 
nothing,  honest  and  proper,  which  this  enterprising  man  was  unwill- 
ing to  do  for  the  welfare  of  the  African  race.  He  was  not  so  ver- 
satile as  he  was  strong,  yet  he  had  a  richer  variety  of  gifts  than  has 
been  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  The  nature  of  his  correspondence 
with  Phillis  Wheatley  is  disclosed  in  the  following  letter,  which  she 
wrote  to  him,  a  few  months  after  her  book  of  poetry  was  pubHshed 
in  London.  She  was  about  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  date  of  her 
epistle.  The  chirography  of  it  is  remarkably  beautiful.  It  is  here 
copied  verbatim  et  literatim, 

"  Reverend  Sir :  I  received  your  kind  letter  last  evening  by  Mr.  Pember- 
ton,  by  whom  also  this  is  to  be  handed  you.  I  have  also  received  the  money 
for  the  five  books  I  sent  Obour,  and  2s.  6d,  more  for  anotiier.  She  has 
wrote  me,  but  the  date  is  29  April.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear,  that  Philip 
Quaque  has  very  little  or  no  apparent  success  in  his  mission.  Yet  1  wisp 
that  what  you  hear  respecting  him  may  be  only  a  misrepresentation.  Let  us 
not  be  discouraged,  but  still  hope  that  God  will  bring  about  his  great  work, 
though  Philip  may  not  be  the  instrument  in  the  divine  hand  to  perform  this 
work  of  wonder,  turning  the  Africans  *from  clarkness  to  light.''  Possibly,  if 
Philip  would  introduce  himself  properly  to  them,  (I  don't  know  the  reverse,) 
he  might  be  more  successful ;  and  in  setting  a  good  example,  which  is  more 
powerfully  winning  than  instruction.  I  observe  your  reference  to  the  maps 
of  Guinea  and  Salmon's  Gazetteer,  and  shall  consult  them.  I  have  received, 
in  some  of  the  last  ships  from  London,  three  hundred  more  copies  of  my 
poems,  and  wish  to  dispose  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  know  of  any 
Deing  wanted,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  it,  which 
will  be  adding  one  more  to  the  many  obligations  already  conferred  on  her, 

*  See  aa  account  of  her  in  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

t  Dr.  Chauoingr  says,  p.  110,  above,  that  Hopkins  bad  no  relish  for  poetry. 
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who  is,  with  a  due  sense  of  your  kindness,  your  most  humble  and  obedient 
servant,  Phillis  Wheatlet. 

"Boston,  May  6, 1774.  — The  Reverend  S.  Hopkins.*' 

As  early  as  1773,  a  society  had  been  formed  in  Newport,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Stiles,  for  the  education  and 
subsequent  maintenance  of  these  African  missionaries.  He  then  gave 
to  this  society  the  hundred  dollars  for  which,  in  the  days  of  his 
ignorance,  he  had  sold  his  slave.  Twenty  years  afterward,  in  17T)3-4, 
when  Jie  received  nine  hundred  dollars  for  the  copyright  of  his  Sys- 
tem of  Divinity,  he  contributed  one  hundred  of  it  to  this  society.  It 
was  an  Education  Society.  It  was  also  a  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety. In  connection  with  it,  there  was  a  kind  of  monthly  concert 
for  prayer.  It  was  probably  in  allusion  to  this  concert,  that  Dr. 
Channing  says :  •  "It  was  my  habit,  in  the  years  1800  and  1801, 
to  attend  a  monthly  meeting  of  prayer  for  the  revival  and  spread  of 
religion.  Our  number  sometimes  did  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty. 
Still,  a  collection  was  taken  for  missionary  purposes,  and,  as  most 
of  us  were  very  poor,  our  contributions  did  not  greatly  exceed  the 
widow's  mite.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  have  heard  from  Dr.  Patten, 
however,  a  hundred  dollar  bill  appealed  in  the  box.  Dr.  Hopkins 
had  received  the  same  for  the  copyright  of  one  of  his  books,  and  he 
made  this  offering  at  a  time  when  he  received  next  to  no  salary,  and 
often,  as  I  understood,  depended  for  his  dinner  on  the  liberality  of 
a  parishioner."  t 

Sect.  XXXVl.    COLONIZATION  OF  AFRICA. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Hopkins  formed  for  evangelizing  Africa,  was 
also  a  plan  for  colonizing  it  with  reputable  negroes  from  America. 
From  various  intimations  it  is  probable,  that  he  distinctly  meditated 
this  plan  of  colonization  as  early,  at  least,  as  April,  1773.  He  did 
not  intend  to  dissociate  the  missionary  life  of  the  Africans  whom  he 
educated,  from  the  civilized  life  of  the  Africans  whom  he  would  fain 
send  out  with  these  missionaries.  His  colonization  was  to  be  re- 
ligious in  its  spirit  and  aims. 

The  first  distinct  allusion  which  we  find  to  his  scheme  for  plant- 
ing a  colony  of  liberated  slaves  in  Africa,  proves  that  the  scheme  was 
then  far  from  being  a  novelty  in  his  mmd.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
plan  which  had  been  contemplated  for  some  time.  Thus  he  writes 
to  Moses  Brown  the  following  very  distinct  words : 

*  Letlcr  of  February  14,  1840.  • 

t  Letter  of  February  14,  1840.  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Channing  here  alludes  to  the 
hundred  dollars  which  Hopkins  gave  nibsequenily  to  1793-4,  the  time  of  receiving  the 
copyright  of  his  System.  If  so,  the  gift  had  no  connection,  perhaps,  with  the  African 
mission.  One  of  Hopkins's  early  successors  in  the  ministry  at  Newport,  has  informed 
the  writer,  that  Hopkins  gave  one  half  of  the  copyright  for  bis  System  to  the  African 
mission. 
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'^  April  29, 1784.  There  has  been  a  proposal  on  foot  some  time,  that  a 
namber  of  blacks  should  return  to  Africa,  and  settle  there ;  that  a  number,  who 
have  been  under  the  most  serious  impressions  of  religion,  should  lead  the  way, 
and  when  they  are  fixed  there,  should  improve  all  opportunities  to  teach  the  Afri- 
cans the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  both  by  precept  and  example.  In 
order  to  this,  a  number  who  shall  be  thought  best  qualified  for  this  business,  must 
firgt  be  sent  to  Africa,  to  treat  with  some  of  the  nations  there,  and  request  of 
them  lands,  proper  and  sufficient  for  them  and  as  many  as  shall  go  with  them  to 
settle  upon.  It  is  presumed  land  would  be  freely  given.  And  it  is  thought,  that 
aoch  a  settlement  would  not  only  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  shall  return  to 
their  native  country,  but  it  would  be  the  most  likely  and  powerful  means  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade,  as  well  as  of  increasing  Christian  knowl- 
edge among  tnose  heathens.  In  order  to  this,  there  must  be  some  expense. 
A  vessel  must  be  obtained,  and  a  cargo  procured  of  such  things  as  will  sell 
there,  (all  spirits  excepted.*)  A  captain  must  be  found,  who  can  be  relied 
upon,  and  paid.  This  supposes  a  sufficient  number  of  blacks  may  be  found 
for  sailors,  who  are  used  to  the  sea,  and  that  the  advantage  of  the  trade  will 
repay  most  of  the  expense.  I  commrunicate  these  hints  of  a  plan  to  you, 
that  I  may  know  how  far  you  approve  of  it,  and  whether  you  think  it  practi- 
cable. And  if  you  do,  whether  you,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  your  able 
friends,  would  advance  any  thin^  considerable  to  promote  such  a  design.  It 
has  been  said  by  some,  and  doubtless  by  many,  *  There  are  a  number  of  men 
who  have  large  estates,  much  of  which  they  have  gotten  by  the  slave  trade, 
who  now  pro^ss  to  be  convinced  they  have  done  wrong  in  having  any  hand 
in  that  tmde,  and  manifest  great  zeal  against  it,  and  are  great  enemies  of 
slaveiy.  Let  them  show  their  repentance  by  their  xvorks ;  by  giving  up  a 
considerable  part  of  their  estates  to  liberate  the  Africans  and  promote  their 
good.  Let  them  do  this,  and  we  will  believe  them  sincere  and  honest  men, 
but  not  before,  ^c.'^f 

The  foUowing  important  letter  to  Mr.  Brown  was  written  just  one 
month  and  one  day  before  the  first  colony  of  blacks  set  sail  from 
England  for  Sierra  Leone  : 

"  March  7,  1787.  Dear  Sir :  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Dr.  Thornton, 
a  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies,  who  has  been  in  this  city  {  some  weeks. 
He  brings  no  recommendation,  but  appears  to  me  to  be  an  honest  man,  though 
too  flighty  and  unsteady,  perhaps,  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  affair  in  which  he 
is  very  zealous :  a  stitttmtnt  of  the  ^nurican  blacks  in  some  pari  of  Jifrica. 
Should  he  have  opportunity  to  converse  with  you,  which  I  wish,  and  [which] 
will  be  agreeable  to  him,  he  will  communicate  to  you  his  plan,  &c.  §  I  l^ive, 
as  you  know,  sir,  been  for  years  desirous  of  an  attempt  to  make  such  a  settle- 
ment, and  am  glad  to  hear  that  Friends  in  Britain,  and  other  dissenters,  have 
joined  to  carry  this  into  execution,  I  suppose  upon  the  late  Dr.  fothergil's 
plan.     I  wish  some  gentlemen,  who  are  able,  would  send  a  vessel  to  Africa, 

*  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  journal  and  letters  of  Hopkins,  he  was  disposed 
to  insert  a  temperance  claase  in  all  his  important  negotiations  which  would  admit  it. 

t  This  closing  appeal  is  another  illustration  of  the  unbending  faithfulness  which  char- 
acterized its  author.  He  knew  that  the  charge  of  inconsistency  had  been  brought 
against  the  estimable  man  whom  he  was  addressing,  (see  p.  123,  above,)  and  he  meant 
lo  use  this  fact  as  a  motive  for  a  more  generous  contribution  to  the  new  enterprise. 

t  In  1784,  Newport  was  incorporated  a  city,  but  returned  to  its  old  town  government 
in  1787,  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter. 

^  It  is  important  here  to  notice  that  Mr.  Hopkins  does  not  allude  to  Dr.  Thornton's 
plan,  as  in  any  degree  nmiel.  His  fears  relate  merely  to  the  prudence  of  Dr.  Thornton 
in  execatiug  it.  Dr.  Alexander  says  that  Dr.  Thornton  <'  is  still  remembered  as  a  man 
of  many  eccentricities,  arising  from  a  vivid  genius,  and  a  real  philanthropist."  See  His- 
tory of  African  Colonization,  p.  61. 
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perhaps  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  with  a  proper  cargo  to  trade  there  for  ivory,  &c. ; 
and  that  some  proper  persons  might  go  and  treat  with  the  princes  or  nationi 
there  for  land,  on  which  those  who  are  disposed  to  return  might  settle.  I 
think  there  would  be  a  prospect  of  their  gaining,  rather  than  their  loeiog 
money  by  such  an  undertaking,  beside  their  promoting  such  a  good  design. 
I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January,  1786,  and  the  pamphlets  enclosed  with 
it.  I  have  dispersed  most  of  them,  where  I  thought  they  might  be  of  the  most 
service.  I  have  seen  the  piece,  upon  the  slave  trade,  which  obtained  the  higheel 
prize  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1785,  which  you  mentioned, 
and  hope  it  will  do  much  good,  I  conclude  you  have  aeeh  it  I  have  nd 
been  aole  to  effect  the  design  toward  which  you  generously  offered  to  give 
twenty  dollars,*  as  I  have  been  much  confined  at  home  the  year  past  Yoo 
have  doubtless  been  informed  that  a  gold  medal  was  offered  by  the  Society  in 
New  York  for  Liberating  the  Africans,  for  the  best  piece  against  the  slave 
trade,  to  be  produced  at  uie  last  commencement  in  the  college  there.  I  hare 
not  heard  any  thin^  further  of  it  —  Any  further  intelligence  from  Britain,  or 
any  other  quarter,  which  you  shall  be  able  to  communicate,  respecting  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  resettlement  of  blacks  in  Africa,  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  your  respectful  friend,  S.  Hopkins." 

Nearly  two  years  af\er  the  preceding  epistle,  we  find  its  resolute 
author  addressing  Granville  Sharp,  the  eminent  colouizationist  of 
Great  Britain.  The  letter  is  inserted,  with  some  abridgment,  in 
Prince  Hoare's  Memoir  of  Mr.  Sharp,  pp.  340-342 ;  but  the  whole 
of  it  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

"Newport,  January  15,  178J).  Sir:  As  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  yon,  I 
presume  to  introduce  myself  by  the  following  narrative :  I  am  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island.  I  spent  the 
former  part  of  my  life  a  hmidrcd  and  fifly  miles  from  this  place;  have  lived 
here  near  twenty  years.  When  I  removed  to  this  town,  my  attention  wa» 
soon  turned  to  the  slave  trade,  which  had  been  long  carried  on  here,  and  wae 
still  continued.  It  appeared  to  me  wholly  unjustifiable  and  exceeding  inhu- 
mane and  cruel ;  and  I  thought  I  was  obliged,  in  duty,  to  condemn  it  m  pub- 
lic and  preach  against  it  I  had  better  success  than  I  expected,  and  most  of 
my  hearers  were  convinced  that  it  was  a  very  wrong  and  Avicked  practice. 
But  this  procured  to  me  many  enemies  in  the  town,  which  were  increased  and 
more  irritated  when  I  proceeded,  as  I  soon  did,  to  condemn  the  holding  these 
Africans  in  perpetual  slavery,  who  were  brought  here  by  the  iniquitous  slave 
trade.  I  was,  so  far  as  I  then  knew,  almost  alone  in  my  opposition  to  the 
slave  trade  and  the  slavery  of  the  Africans ;  but  since,  [I]  have  read,  with 
great  satisfaction,  vour  writings  on  that  subject,  some  of  which,  I  believe, 
were  published  before  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  the  writings  of  others. 
And  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  conviction  of  the  evil  of  this  prac- 
tice to  spread  and  prevail  in  America.  And  two  respectable  and  numerous 
societies  are  formed,  one  in  New  York  and  the  other  in  Philadelphia,  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  the  Africans,  and  protect  and 
assist  those  who  have  obtained  their  freedom ;  of  which  you  have  doubtless 
been  fully  informed ;  of  both  which  societies  1  have  tlie  honor  to  be  a  corre- 
sponding member. 

^  In  Massachusetts,  all  the  Africans  are  made  free  by  their  Constitution, 
and  many  have  obtained  their  freedom  in  this  State.  But  tlicir  circumstances 
are,  in  many  respects,  unhappy,  while  they  live  here  among  the  whites ;  the 
latter  looking  down  upon  them,  and  being  disposed  to  treat  them  as  under- 

*  An  allusion  to  the  Prize  Essay  which  was  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  February  10, 
1786,  to  Dr.  Hart,  and  which  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Brown  by  the  Prize  EUsay  of  Gi«rk- 
•on,  noticed  by  Hopkins  a  few  lines  above. 
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ImftBj  and  denying  them  the  advantages  of  education  and  employment,  ^c, 
which  tends  to  depress  their  minds  and  prevent  tlieir  obtaining  a  comfortable 
living,  &c.  This  and  other  considerations  have  led  many  of  them  to  desire  to 
return  to  Africa,  and  settle  there  among  their  brethren,  and  in  a  country  and 
climate  more  natural  to  them  than  this.  Particularly,  there  are  a  number  of 
reli^ons  blacks,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  wish  to  be  formed  into  a 
distinct  church  or  religious  society,  and  to  have  a  black  appointed  as  their 
pastor,  (and  there  is  one,  at  least,  who  is  thought  qualified  for  that  office,)  and 
then  to  go,  with  all  the  blacks  who  shall  be  wUling  to  move  with  them,  to  Af- 
rica, and  settle  on  lands  which  they  think  may  be  obtained  of  some  of  the  na- 
tions there,  from  whom  some  of  them  were  taken,  and  whose  language  they 
retain ;  and  there  maintain  the  profession  and  practice  of  Christianity,  and 
spread  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  Africans,  as  far  as  they  shall  have  op- 
portunity ;  at  the  same  time  cultivating  their  lands,  and  introducing  into  that 
hitherto  uncivilized  country  the  arts  oi  husbandry,  building  mills  and  houses, 
and  other  mechanic  arts,  and  raising  cotton,  coffee,  &c.,  for  exportation,  as 
well  as  for  their  own  use.  Tlus  plan  1  have  had  in  view  for  some  time,  and 
have  wished  and  attempted  to  promote  it  But  no  way  has  yet  been  opened 
in  America  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  there  being  no  means  yet  found  to  de- 
fray the  charge  of  sending  a  vessel  to  Africa  with  a  number  of  blacks,  to  find 
out  and  procure  the  most  convenient  place  for  such  a  settlement 

"  In  the  mean  time,  we  have,  to  our  great  joy,  been  informed,  that  such  a 
plan  was  projected  and  executed  in  Englana,  in  which  the  society  of  which 
you  are  a  member,  had  a  great,  if  not  a  chief  hand.  We  were  assured  that 
several  ships,  with  a  considerable  number  of  blacks,  sailed  from  England  for 
Africa,  in  February,  1787,  with  a  design  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  Wind- 
ward Coast  We  have  been  earnestly  waiting  for  an  authentic  information 
of  the  success  of  this  expedition,  and  the  place  and  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  but  have  received  none  to  this  day.  It  is  indeed  mentioned 
oy  the  Dean  of  Middleton,  in  his  letter  to  the  treasurer  of  our  society,  (p.  14, 
note,)  that  a  settlement  is  already  established  at  Sierra  Leone ;  and  he  inti- 
mates that  there  is  room  for  more  settlers.  And  it  is  reported  from  Africa, 
that  those  blacks  have  arrived  there  from  England,  and  that  a  tract  of  land 
twenty  miles  square  had  been  procured  for  tliera,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  river 
Sierra  Leone,  and  that  tlie  settlement  is  going  on.  But  we  have  contradictory 
reports  of  the  success  of  it, 

"  I  have  thought,  as  do  the  most  intelligent  wliites  and  blacks  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted,  that  if  such  a  tract  of  land  is  procured,  there  is  much  more  of 
it  than  can  be  occupied  by  the  blacks  which  went  from  England,,  and  there- 
fore the  design  might  be  forwarded  by  giving  a  part  of  it  to  the  blacks  in 
America,  who  are  disposed  to  go  and  settle  there.  We  have  a  considerable 
number  of  freed  blacks,  in  New  England,  who  have  been  educated  and  habit- 
uated to  industry  and  labor,  either  on  lands,  or  as  mechanics,  and  are  hereby 
prepared  to  bring  forward  such  a  settlement,  better  than  any  other  blacks,  I 
believe,  that  can  be  found. 

"All  this,  sir,  is  a  lengthy  introduction  to  the  following  request:  that  you 
would  please  to  inform  me,  whether  such  a  tract  of  land  is  procured,  and  on 
what  conditions ;  whether  the  blacks,  who  settle  on  it,  have  the  fee  of  the 
land ;  under  what  government  they  are ;  whether  British,  or  their  own  by  a 
particular  civil  constitution,  formed  for  them,  to  be  executed  by  themselves,  or 
some  English  gentlemen  who  are  for  that  end  to  reside  among  them ;  whether 
there  is  any  provision  made  to  maintain  and  propagate  religious  knowledge 
among  them  and  others  who  may  live  in  their  neighborhood ;  whether  the  set- 
tlers have  behaved  well,  and  prospered,  since  they  began,  and  what  progress 
they  have  made ;  finally,  whether  the  blacks  in  America,  who  are  disposed  to 
go,  can  have  any  part  of  these  lands  to  settle  themselves  upon,  and  on  what 
terms ;  and  what  encouragement  and  assistance  might  they  probably  have. 

"  If  you  are  pleased  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  writing  me  on  this  subject,  a 
letter  sent  to  any  of  the  members  of  either  of  the  societies  above  mentioned, 
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vnll  come  safe  to  me.  I  take  leave  to  enclose  to  you  some  of  my  anonymous 
writings  on  the  slave  trade  and  the  slavery  of  the  Africans ;  and  am,  with 
great  esteem  and  respect,  your  humble  servant,  Samuel  Hopkins." 

Light  will  be  reflected  on  the  movements  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  by  in- 
serting here  the  reply  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Sharp : 

"  Leadenhall  Street,  July  25,  1789.  Reverend  Sir :  Some  little  time  after 
your  letter  came  to  my  hands,  I  received  an  account  respecting  the  new  set- 
tlement at  Sierra  Leone,  so  very  discouraging  that  I  began  to  be  doubtful 
whether  I  ought  to  communicate  to  you  the  same  invitation  for  the  blacks  in 
America  to  go  to  Sierra  Leone  which  I  had  sent  some  time  before  to  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  I  received  such  alarming  intelligence  of  a  conspira- 
cy, stirred  up  by  the  slave  traders  to  cut  off  the  settlement,  that  I  began  to 
give  it  up  for  lost  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago,  (the  twenty-second  instant,)  that 
these  fears  have  been  removed,  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  tlie  settlers,  with  let- 
ters from  the  Governor  and  several  other  persons  in  the  settlement 

"  The  messenger  was  sent  on  purpose  with  tliese  letters,  and  had  no  other 
means  of  coming  hither  than  by  going  in  a  slave  ship  round  by  the  West  In- 
dies. By  these  letters  I  find  that,  contrary  to  my  fears,  their  enemies  have 
not  dared  to  meddle  with  the  settlers,  and  that  they  are  very  well  united,  and 
had  punished  two  different  captains  of  slave  ships  for  ill  behavior,  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  which  occasioned  the  late  combination  against  them.  But 
their  numbers  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  altogether.  However,  I  am  informed  that  since  those  letters 
were  written,  some  more  of  the  settlers,  who  had  been  dispersed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  returned,  and  that  they  are  in  all  about  two  hundred  people. 

"  All  the  white  people  whom  I  sent  out  last  year,  to  assist  in  supporting  the 
settlement,  have  been  wicked  enough  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  slave  trade 
at  the  neighboring  factories,  having  been  enticed  away,  I  suppose,  by  high 
wages ;  but  the  people  who  remained  in  the  settlement  have  carefully  ad- 
hered to  their  promise,  not  to  permit  the  iniquity  of  slave  dealing  in  the  Frov- 
ince  of  Freedom ;  so  that,  though  they  have  not  kept  up  strictly  to  other  Regula- 
tions Avhich  1  proposed  for  them,  yet,  in  this  most  essential  point,  Ihcy  deserve 
commendation.  I  shall  send  you,  by  the  first  ship,  copies  of  the  Regulations 
which  I  wished  to  establish  there. 

"  As  the  settlement  has  been  lately  repurchased  of  King  Naimbanna,  the 
settlers,  I  think,  must  now  submit  to  receive  and  accommodate  all  new  comers 
with  equal  lots  of  land,  gratis j  until  they  amount  at  least  to  six  hundred  house- 
holders, notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  time  in  the  Regulations ;  so  that  I 
hope  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  whatever  people  from  America  will  en- 
gage to  submit  to  tlie  terms  of  the  Regulations  and  the  English  government, 
(which  must  be  perfectly  free,  whilst  frank-pledge  and  a  universal  militia  are 
maintained,)  will  be  admitted  to  free  lots,  even  if  they  amount  to  more  than 
double  that  number,  provided  tliat  they  go  all  at  one  time^  and  show  this  letter, 
or  a  copy  of  it,  to  the  Governor  and  Assembly  of  Settlers  in  the  Province  of 
Freedom. 

"  In  addition  to  the  accounts  which  I  had  before  received,  the  settlers,  who 
brought  me  the  last  letters,  inform  me  that  the  land  is  very  good,  and  the 
neighboring  natives  very  civil ;  and  that  King  Naimbanna,  a  very  reverend 
old  man,  whose  town  is  just  beyond  the  borders  of  the  settlement,  is  particu- 
larly kind  to  them.  These  accounts  are  corroborated  by  three  other  settlers, 
who  have  been  here  some  time,  and  are  all  very  anxious  to  get  back  again  as 
soon  as  they  can.  But  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  all  my  expense  and 
endeavors  to  procure  a  live  stock  of  cattle  have  been  rendered  abortive  by  the 
imprudence  of  the  captain  with  wnom  I  contracted  to  procure  it ;  for,  instead 
of  delivering  the  cattle  at  the  settlement,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  only 
gave  goods  to  the  valut  of  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  and  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  settlers  that  they  bad  received  iht  value  of  so  much  catUe 
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thoo^h  they  have  no  means  of  transporting  any  to  the  settlement ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  any  people  are  sent  from  America,  it  will  be  right  tp  make  some  little 
reserve  of  goods,  or  dollars,  to  purchase  a  few  lean,  breeding  cattle  on  the 
African  coast,  for  their  live  stock,  as  they  will  very  soon  inqrease,  because 
there  is  plenty  of  grass,  and  cattle  thrive  exceedingly  well  in  most  parts  of 
the  African  coast,  where  any  attention  is  paid  to  them.  I  am,  with  sincere 
esteem  and  respect,  reverend  sir,"  &c.,  &c. 

How  many  other  letters  onr  Newport  divine  wrote,  on  this 
theme,  to  persons  of  wealth  and  influence,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Two  houses,  in  which  were  probably  many  communications 
from  his  pen,  were  consumed  by  fire,  with  all  their  contents,  several 
years  aAer  his  death.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  liad  a  lengtli- 
ened  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Dr.  John  Erskine,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  friend  of  President  Edwards.  One  letter  from  Hopkins 
to  Erskine  is  here  published  for  the  first  time. 

"January  14, 1789.  Dear  Sir:  I  feel  myself  delinquent,  when  I  find  I 
have  not  written  you  since  January  1,  1788.  This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to 
mv  not  having  any  thing  of  importance  to  communicate  oi:  transmit  to  you. 
I  have,  since  that,  received  two  letters  with  packets  from  you.  The  first  was 
dated  October  29,  1787,  which  did  not  come  till  May  11,  J788.  The  last, 
April  3, 1788,  which  came  to  hand  the  eleventh  of  August  last,  for  which  I  am 
much  indebted  to  you.  There  have  been  no  publications  here  of  late,  which 
have  come  within  my  reach,  which  are  worthy  of  your  particular  notice. 
There  has  not  been  any  revival  of  religion  that  I  have  heard  of  in  the  year 
past,  except  what  has  taken  place  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  some  towns 
west  of  that  in  Vermont,  which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  considerable,  * 
but  do  not  know  particulars.  Infidelity,  Universal  ism,  irreligion,  and  worldli-. 
ness  generally  prevail.  Dr.  Bellamy  yet  lives  in  much  the  same  state  of 
body  and  mind  in  which  he  has  been  above  two  years ;  utterly  helpless,  and 
in  a  considerable  degree  insane,  especially  at  times.  Last  September,  Dr. 
Stiles  transmitted  to  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  yon,  respecting  the 
blacks,  by  whom  it  has  been  proposed  to  propagate  Christian  knowledge  in 
Africa ;  in  which  you  propose,  if  we  thinit  proper,  tliat  Drs.  Stiles,  Wales, 
Eldwards  and  I  should  jointly  address  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  on  that  head,  representing  the  state  and  circumstances 
of  that  affair,  and  the  prospects  there  were  of  answering  some  important  good 
end  by  encouraging  and  prosecuting  it;  and  that  it  was  likely,  that  society 
would  advance  something  considerable  in  order  to  promote  such  a  design. 
The  matter  has  been  considered,  and  it  does  not  appear  best  to  apply  to  the 
society  at  present  There  is  a  number  of  Christian  blacks  who  stand  ready 
to  unite  in  a  church  state,  and  have  a  pastor  set  over  them,  (and  there  is  one 
at  least  who  is  thought  fit  for  that  office,)  and  go  to  Africa  and  settle  there 
among  their  brethren,  and  maintain  the  profession  and  practice  of  Christianity, 
and  propagate  Christian  knowledge  in  that  heathen  land,  as  they  shall  have 
opportunity.  But  no  way  has  yet  opened  to  send  some  persons  to  Africa  to 
find  out  and  procure  the  most  convenient  place  for  such  a  settlement.  If  this 
were  done,  the  way  would  be  open  to  prosecute  the  design,  and  it  would, 
doubtless,  meet  with  encouragement  in  America,  and  the  assistance  of  youi 
society  would  answer  important  ends. 

**  A  settlement  of  blacks  has,  witliin  these  two  years,  been  made  from  Eng- 
land, at  Sierra  Leone,  in  Africa,  and  it  is  said  that  a  purchase  of  land  twenty 
miles  square  has  been  made  for  them.  We  hope  to  know  soon  on  what  con- 
ditions this  land  may  be  settled,  and  whether  the  blacks  which  would  go  from 
America  may  have  any  of  this  tract  to  settle  upon.  If  it  should  be  found  that 
they  may,  the  way  would  be  opened  to  prosecute  our  plan,  and  then  wo 
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should,  doubtless,  apply  to  your  society  for  assistance,  not  doubting  of  their 
readiness  to  grant  it    I  am  your  obliged,  affectionate  friend, 

Samuel  Hopkins." 

The  ensuing  letter  to  Dr.  Hart  unfolds  the  union,  which  existed  in 
the  mind  of  Hopkins,  between  the  manumission  of  our  bondmen  and 
the  Christian  colonization  of  Africa.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
letter,  the  Connecticut  Society  for  emancipating  the  slave  was  about 
to  revise  and  enlarge  its  constitution,  and  Dr.  Hart  was  deeply 
engaged  in  the  project : 

"  August  30, 1791.  I  approve  of  your  proposal  of  writing  to  the  society  in 
Scotland.  But  one  difficulty  attends  it  They  will  probably  expect  that  I 
should  nominate  some  gentlemen  for  commissioners.  But  1  know  not  who 
would  best  answer  the  end,  or  where  a  sufficient  number  can  be  found  of 
such,  who  live  in  a  vicinity,  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  together  as  often  as 
would  be  necessary  to  answer  the  end  of  their  appointment  I  should  mention 
you  for  one ;  but  where  could  others  be  found  ?  1  believe  I  shall  defer  writ- 
mg  till  I  hear  from  you  again,  and  know  what  your  society  will  do  at  their 
next  meeting,  and  who  you  think  of  as  commissioners,  &.c. 

**  I  wish,  if  you  apply  for  a  charter,  the  affair  of  making  a  settlement  of 
blacks  in  Afnca,  to  civilize  the  nations  there,  and  propagate  Christianity 
among  them,  and  the  proposal  to  fit  persons  for  missionaries,  schoolmasters, 
husbandry,  mechanic  trades,  &c.,  might  be  mentioned  and  included,  if  the 
members  would  agree  in  such  a  plan." 

A  still  more  decisive  exhibition  of  the  mode  in  which  Hopkins  unit- 
ed his  plan  for  terminating  slavery  with  his  plan  for  sending  reputable 
colonies  to  Africa,  is  presented  in  the  following  extract  from  a  sermon, 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Providence  Society  for  Abolishing  the 
Slave  Trade,  etc.*  That  sermon  gives  proof  of  the  energy  which  its 
author  was  able  to  summon  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.     He  says : 

"  We  may  hope,  tha)  all  this  dark  and  dreadful  scene  will  not  only  have  an 
end,  but  is  designed  by  the  Most  High  to  be  the  mean  of  introducing  the  gos- 
pel among  the  nations  in  Africa ;  that  those  who  have  embraced  the  gospel, 
while  among  us,  with  all  who  have  been  or  may  be,  in  some  good  measure, 
civilized  and  instructed,  will,  by  our  assistance,  return  to  Africa,  and  spread 
the  light  of  the  gospel  in  that  now  dark  part  of  the  world,  and  propagate  those 
arts  and  that  science  which  shall  recover  them  from  that  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity which  now  prevail,  to  be  a  civilized,  Christian,  and  happy  people ;  mak- 
ing as  great  improvement  in  all  useful  knowledge,  and  in  the  practice  of 
righteousness,  benevolence,  and  piety,  as  has  yet  been  done  by  any  people  on 
earth,  and  much  greater.  Thus  all  this  past  and  present  evil,  which  the  Af- 
ricans have  suffered  by  the  slave  trade  and  the  slavery  to  which  so  many  of 
them  have  been  reduced,  may  be  the  occasion  of  an  overbalancing  good ;  and 
it  may  hereafter  appear,  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  Joseph  being  sold  a  slave  into 
Egypt,  and  the  oppression  and  slavery  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Egyptians,  that 
though  the  slave  traders  have  really  meant  and  done  that  which  is  evil,  yet 
God  has  designed  it  all  for  good,  the  good  of  which  all  this  evil  shall  be  the 

*  The  title  of  the  sermon  is  as  follows  :  «  A  Discourse  upon  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
the  Slavery  of  the  Africans ;  delivered  in  the  Unptist  Meeting-house  at  Providence, 
before  the  Providence  Society  for  Abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  &.C.,  at  their  Annud 
Meeting,  on  May  17,  1793.  B^^  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional  Church  in  Newport,  and  Member  of  said  Society.  Printed  at  Providence,  by 
J.  Carter,  1793." 
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occasion.  —  Onght  not  this  prospect  to  animate  us  earnestly  to  pray  for  such 
a  happy  event,  and  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  promote  it  Can  we 
be  inouferent  and  negligent  in  tliis  matter,  without  slighting  and  disobeying 
the  command  of  Christ,  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  ?  And  will  not  such  an  attempt  to  send  the  gospel  to  Africa,  being 
willing  to  spare  no  expense  or  labor  thus  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Sa- 
viour among  the  nations  there,  be  a  proper  expression  of  our  love  and  regard 
to  this  benevolent,  important  injunction  r  " 

Nor  was  the  preacher  satisfied  with  this  appeal ;  but  he  appended 
to  his  discourse  the  ensuing  statement,  which  he  spread  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  New  England. 

^  The  proposal  of  assisting  the  blacks  among  us  to  go  and  make  a  settle- 
ment in  Africa,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  discourse,  I  h&ve 
thought  to  be  of  such  importance,  as  to  require  a  more  particular  explanation 
to  be  laid  before  the  public,  with  the  reasons  for  it,  for  their  consideration ; 
hoping  that,  if  it  be  generally  approved,  it  will  excite  those  united,  generous 
exertions  which  are  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  it. 

"  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  free  blacks  in  New  England,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  some  of  whom  are  industrious,  and  of  a  good 
moral  character ;  and  some  of  them  appear  to  be  truly  pious,  who  are  desirous 
to  remove  to  Africa,  and  settle  there.  They  who  are  religious  would  be 
glad  to  unite  as  Christian  brethren,  and  move  to  Africa,  having  one  instructor, 
or  more,  and  cultivate  the  land  which  they  may  obtain  there,  and  maintain 
the  practice  of  Christianity  in  the  sight  of*^  their  now  heathen  brethren ;  and 
endeavor  to  instruct  and  civilize  them,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
among  them. 

"  In  order  to  effect  this  in  the  best  manner,  a  vessel  must  be  procured,  and 
proper  sailors  provided,  to  go  to  Africa,  with  a  number  of  persons,  both  white 
and  black,  perhaps,  who  shall  be  thought  equal  to  the  business,  to  search  that 
country,  and  find  a  place  where  a  settlement  may  be  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitants  there ;  tlie  land  being  given  by  them,  or  purchased  of  them, 
and  so  as  best  to  answer  the  ends  proposed.  If  such  a  place  can  be  found, 
as  no  doubt  it  may,  they  must  return,  and  the  blacks  must  be  collected  who 
are  willing  to  go  and  settle  there,  and  form  themselves  into  a  civil  society, 
by  agreeing  in  a  constitution  and  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  they  will  be 
regulated. 

"  And  they  must  be  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  and  proper  to  trans- 
port and  settle  them  there,  in  a  safe  and  comfortable  manner ;  with  shipping  and 
provisions,  till  they  can  procure  them  in  Africa,  by  their  own  labor,  and  with 
instruments  and  utensils  necessary  to  cultivate  the  land,  build  houses,  &c. ; 
and  have  all  the  protection  and  assistance  they  will  need,  while  settling,  and 
when  settled  there.  And,  if  necessary,  a  number  of  white  people  must  go 
with  them ;  one  or  more,  to  superintend  their  affairs,  and  others  to  survey  and 
lay  out  their  lands,  build  mills  and  houses,  &c.  But  these  must  not  think  of 
settling  there  for  life  ;  and  the  blacks  are  to  be  lefl  to  themselves,  when  they 
shall  be  able  to  conduct  their  own  affairs,  and  need  no  further  assistance  ;  anci 
be  lefl  a  free,  independent  people. 

"  This  appears  to  be  the  best  and  only  plan  to  put  the  blacks  among  us  in 
the  most  agreeable  situation  for  themselves,  and  to  render  them  most  useful 
to  their  brethren  in  Africa,  by  civilizing  them,  and  teaching  them  how  to 
cultivate  their  lands,  and  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion 
among  them.  The  whites  are  so  habituated,  by  education  and  custom,  to 
look  upon  and  treat  the  blacks  as  an  inferior  class  of  beings,  and  they  are 
sunk  so  low  by  their  situation,  and  the  treatment  they  receive  from  us,  that 
they  never  can  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  whites,  and  enjoy  all  the 
liberty  and  rights  to  which  they  have  a  just  claim  ;  or  have  all  the  encourage- 
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menis  and  motive  to  make  unprovRTncnta  of  every  kind,  which  are  dmirnble. 
But,  if  they  were  removed  to  Africa,  this  evil  would  ceaee,  bihI  ttiey  wooJd 
eojoj  all  desirable  equality  and  liberty,  and  live  in  a  climate  which  ia  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  their  conBlitutioo.  And  they  would  be  under  advanta^  to 
Bet  an  example  of  Induatir,  and  the  best  mtmner  of  CQltivatin^  the  Uiid,  of 
civil  life,  of  morality  and  religion,  whir.b  would  tend  to  gain  tlie  attention  of 
the  iiihabitants  of  that  conntry,  and  persuade  tliem  to  receive  inHtructioit,  and 
embrace  the  gospel. 

"These  United  States  are  able  to  be  at  the  expense  of  prospcutinft  such  a 
plan,  of  which  these  hints  are  some  of  the  outlines.  And  is  not  this  the  best 
way  that  can  be  taken  to  compensate  the  blacks,  both  in  America  and  Africa, 
for  the  injuries  they  have  received  by  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  and  IliBt 
which  riehteooanesa  nnd  benevolence  must  dictate  ?  And  even  sclfialmess 
will  be  pleased  with  such  a  plan  as  this,  and  encite  to  exertions  to  carry  it 
into  elTect,  when  tlie  advantages  of  it  to  the  public  and  to  individuals  are  well 
considered  aud  realized.  This  will  emduBlly  draw  off  all  the  blacks  in  New 
England,  and  even  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Slates,  as  fust  as  they  can  be 
set  free,  bf  which  this  nation  will  be  delivered  from  that  which,  in  the  view 
of  every  discerning  man,  is  a  great  calamity,  and  inconsistent  with  the  gDod 
of  society ;  and  is  now  really  a  great  injury  to  most  of  the  white  inhabitants, 
especially  in  tlie  Southern  States. 

"  And  by  the  increase  and  flourishing  of  such  n  plantation  of  free  p«ople  in 
Africa,  where  all  the  tropical  fruits  and  productions,  and  the  articles  whirJi 
we  fetch  from  the  West  Indies,  may  be  raised  in  great  abundance,  by  proper 
cultivation,  and  many  other  useful  tilings  procured,  a  commerce  may  take 
place,  and  be  maintained,  between  those  settloineuta  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  will  be  of  very  great  and  increasing  advantage  to  both. 

"  And  this  will  have  tlie  greati    ''      "  >   >■    ■      .>-...      .       -     .. 

trade  in  human  flesli,  and  will  c 
unsuccessful. 

"  That  such  a  plan  is  practicable,  is  evident  from  the  experiment  which  boa 
lately  been  made  in  forming  h  settletncnt  of  blacks  at  Sierra  Leone.  Above 
a  thousand  blacks  were  transported  from  Nnvu  Scotia  to  tliat  place  last  year ; 
who,  by  tlie  assistance  of  a  small  nuniber  uf  whites,  and  supplies  from  Eng- 
land, have  formed  a  town  and  plantation,  which,  by  the  latest  accounts,  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition;  tlic  inliabilnnls  living  in  peace  and  amity  with  the 
neighboring  nations,  and  with  a  promising  prospect  of  being  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  them,  by  teaching  them  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  civilizing 
them,  and  showing  tJiem  the  advantages  of  peace  and  of  Industry,  and  trade 
in  the  productions  of  their  country,  and  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity among  them.  This  will  gmdunlly  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
slavery,  m  that  port  of  the  continent.  And  from  this  settlement,  there  is  a 
rational  prospect  of  a  comnicrce,  in  the  productions  of  that  climate,  with 
Britun,  which  will  be  so  profitable  as  more  than  to  compensate  the  latter  tor 
all  the  expense  of  tbriuing  and  carrying  it  on,  and  will  be  greatly  advanto^^us 
to  both  nations. 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  settlement  may  be  made  by  the  blacks 
now  in  the  United  States,  in  some  part  of  Africa,  either  on  the  river  Sierra 
I.eone  or  in  some  otlier  place,  which  will  be  as  advantageous  to  thoxe  who 
shall  settle  there,  and  to  the  adjacent  natioDs,  as  this  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  with  much  less  expense ;  and  which  will  be  a  greater  benefit  to 
this  nation,  than  that  [nay  be  to  Britain. 

"  Are  there  not,  then,  motives  sufficient  to  induce  the  Legislature  of  this 
nation  to  enter  upon  aud  prosecute  tliis  design  ?  to  form  a  iilan,  and  execute 
it,  as  wisdom  shall  direct  ?  And  is  there  not  ressnii  to  think  that  it  would 
meet  with  general  approbation?  But  if  this  cannot  be,  may  not  this  be  effected 
by  the  societies  in  these  Stales,  who  {which}  are  formed  with  a  design  to 
promote  the  heat  good  of  the  Africans .'     Would  not  this  be  answering  the 
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end  of  their  institution,  in  the  best  way  that  can  be  devised,  and  in  imitation 
of  that  which  has  been  formed  in  Great  Britain  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

^  Is  there  not  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  such  a  plan  was  well  digested,  and 
properly  laid  before  the  public,  and  urged,  with  the  reasons  which  offer,  and 
a  company  or  committee  formed  to  conduct  the  affair,  there  might  be  a  sum 
collected  sufficient  to  carry  it  into  effect  ? 

*'  The  General  Court  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  did,  some 
time  ago,  make  a  resolve  to  the  following  purpose :  That  when  a  place  can 
be  found  in  Africa,  where  the  blacks  in  that  State  may  settle  to  their  ad- 
vantage, they  would  furnish  them  with  shipping  and  provisions  sufficient  to 
transport  them  there,  and  with  arms  sufficient  to  defend  them,  and  farming 
utensils  sufficient  to  cultivate  their  lands.  If  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  or 
most  of  them,  would  take  the  same  measure,  such  a  design  might  be  soon 
and  easily  carried  into  execution.  Nothing  appears  to  be  wanting  but  a 
proper,  most  reasonable  zeal,  in  so  good  a  cause." 

The  preceding  document  suggests  the  following,  among  other 
comments : 

First.  It  is  obvious  that  the  colony  which  Hopkins  proposed,  was 
not  to  have  an  exclusively  missionary  character.  It  was  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  cultivating  the  arts  of  life,  and  conducting  a 
foreign  commerce. 

Secondly.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  our  reformer  did  not  intend 
to  make  the  piety  of  the  Africans  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
their  joining  his  colony,  at  its  commencement  even.  He  would  even 
then  admit  all  who  were  **  industrious  and  of  a  good  moral  char- 
acter." 

Thirdly.  His  scheme  was  self-consistent  and  comprehensive.  To 
some  it  may  appear,  that  his  plan  of  sending  to  Africa  such  blacks 
only  as  would  exert  there  a  good  moral  influence,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  scheme  of  sending  »*  all  the  blacks "  in  the  United 
States  to  their  father-land.  There  is,  however,  an  entire  congruity 
between  the  two  proposals.  He  intended  to  transport,  Jirsty  such 
colonists  only  as  bore  a  good  character,  and  such  as  would  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  Christian  government.  When  a  colony  had  been 
firmly  establisiied,  on  religious  principles,  it  would,  in  his  view,  exert 
a  salutary  moral  influence  upon  our  whole  colored  population,  if 
they  should  "  gradually  "  emigrate  to  it.  Tken^  their  emigration 
would  be  desirable,  as  it  would  be  an  emigration  for  Christian  pur- 
poses, and  with  a  prospect  of  maintaining  Christian   institutions. 

Fourthly.  Our  philanthropist  cannot  be  accused  of  any  want  of 
sympathy  with  his  colored  brethren,  in  his  proposing  their  removal 
to  their  father-land.  He  had  no  desire  to  force  them  from  our  shores, 
for  our  own  comfort  or  convenience.  He  did  not  favor  their  re- 
moval against  their  will.  It  was  their  good  which  prompted  his 
efforts.  He  had  a  profound  conviction,  that  they  never  would  be  so 
happy  among  us,  as  they  could  be  in  an  independent  nation  by  them- 
selves; that  their  physical  condition  would  be  improved  by  returning 
to  the  climate  of  their  ancestors ;  that  their  mental,  and,  above  all, 
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their  spiritual  welfare  required  a  government  especially  adapted  to 
them.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  and  had  seen  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
the  superior  race  to  treat  the  inferior  with  a  becoming  friendliness. 
Of  course  he  blamed  the  prevalent  disposition  to  injure  the  weaker 
classes.  But  he  looked  upon  the  disposition  as  an  existing  fact, 
and   he  therefore   devised   means  for   avoiding  its  influence. 

Fifthly.  Whether  Hopkins  were  right  or  wrong  in  his  coloniza- 
tion scheme,  (and  this  is  no  place  for  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,)  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  In  the  year  1850-1,  many 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  presented  a  petition  to 
Congress,  in  favor  of  transporting  to  Africa,  at  the  national  ex- 
pense, such  negroes  as  may  desire  to  emigrate  thither.  Perhaps  not 
one  of  these  petitioners  was  aware  that,  fifty-eight  years  before  they 
made  their  proposal,  substantially  the  same  plan  had  been  published 
to  the  world  by  a  Newport  pastor.  These  petitioners  requested  that, 
as  the  Colonization  Society  could  not  remove  all  the  blacks  who 
might  wish  to  change  their  residence,  the  national  government  would 
lend  its  aid.  Hopkins  had  proposed,  more  than  a  half  century  be- 
fore, that  the  national  government  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
transportation ;  or,  if  this  aid  could  not  be  procured,  that  a  company 
should  be  formed  to  superintend  the  removal.  This  "  company " 
would  be,  in  fact,  a  colonization  society,  conducted  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  Granville  Sharp  and  Wilberforce  would  approve ;  on  such 
principles  as  would  secure  a  preponderating  religious  influence. 

Twenty  years  after  his  first  public  movement  in  favor  of  the 
Africans,  Hopkins   addressed   the    following   letter  to  Dr.  Hart : 

"July  29,  1793.  Bristol  Yamma  is  out  of  health,  and  can  do  little  or  no 
business.  He  has  been  advised  to  go  into  a  warmer  climate,  supposing  it 
would  conduce  to  his  health.  There  is  a  prospect  of  an  opportunity  for  nim 
to  go  to  Sierra  Leone  next  fall,  and  spend  the  winter  there.  There  is  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  town  who  has  lately  come  from  that  place,  and  informs  me  that 
the  settlement  of  blacks  on  tliat  river,  about  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  called  Freetown,  goes  on  with  success  and  agreeable  prospect* ; 
that  eleven  hundred  blacks  or  more  are  settled  there,  and  within  a  year  have 
cleared  a  large  quantity  of  land,  and  done  a  surprising  deal  of  work;  that  they 
are  all  contented  and  pleased  and  healthy,  —  appear  sober  and  pious,  meet- 
ing morning  and  evening  for  prayers,  &c.  Thev  have  a  Governor  from  Eng- 
land, and  several  other  gentlemen  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  settlement, 
who  are  upright,  benevolent  men,  and  very  friendly  to  the  blacks,  treating 
them  upon  an  equality  with  themselves.  They  are  preparing  to  raise  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  &c.  He  says  he  is  acquainted  with  that  nver  and  the  adjacent 
country,  having  lived  there  many  years ;  that  he  doubts  not  land  may  be  had 
in  those  parts  for  any  number  to  settle  upon,  who  should  be  inclined  to  go 
from  America.  If  Bristol  could  go,  (and  it  would  be  desirable  that  one  more, 
at  least,  should  go  with  him,)  he  might  promote  the  design  of  a  proposed  set- 
tlement, by  gettmg  acquainted  with  the  country  and  inhabitants,  and  perhaps 
finding  a  place  where  a  settlement  may  be  made,  and  on  what  terms  land  may 
be  had.  This  cannot  be  done  without  some  money.  I  will  give  fifty  dollars 
toward  it,  if  it  can  be  carried  into  effect    Perhaps,  if  the  plan  and  proposal 
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should  be  laid  before  the  ConnecUcnt  Abolition  Society,  at  their  next  meeting 
at  New  Haven,  or  communicated  to  individuals  who  are  most  likely  to  forward 
the  matter,  money  might  be  obtained  for  that  end.  —  Such  a  settlement,  pro- 
moted by  ^e  Americans,  would  not  only  tend  to  the  good  of  the  Africans,  but 
would,  in  time,  be  a  source  of  a  profitable  trade  to  America,  instead  of  the 
West  India  trade,  which  will  probably  fail  more  and  more,  as  the  curse  of 
Heaven  seems  to  be  coming  on  those  islands,  where  the  slavery  of  \hp  Afri- 
cans, in  all  the  horrors  of  it,  has  been  practised  so  long."  .  \ 

Now,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  our  reformer  is  as  eager  as  he  had 
been  to  communicate,  as  well  as  to  receive,  information  in  reference 
to  his  favorite  scheme.     He  writes  to  Dr.  Hart : 

"  October  31,  at  night,  1793.  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :  All  the  information 
I  can  give  respecting  the  men  of  [whom]  Bristol  spoke  to  you,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  A  white  man,  ^out  sixty  years  old,  and  a  black,  called  upon  me,  and 
said  they  came  from  Saint  Croix,  a  Danish  island.  The  black  was  a  native 
of  that  island,  a  free  man,  and  a  Moravian.  He  spoke  good  English,  and  is  a 
man  of  property.  He  says  there  are  five  thousand  free  blacks  m  that  island. 
The  white  comes  from  Denmark.  He  speaks  English  badly,  and  talks  so  fast 
that  I  could  not  understand  a  great  part  of  what  he  said.  But  I  collected  the 
following  from  him : 

"  The  king  of  the  Danes  has  lately  made  a  Fpurchase]  of  land  in  Guinea, 
lying  in  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  of  eighty  miles  square,  on  which  he 
proposes  to  make  a  settlement  of  blacks  only.  The  whites,  who  accompany 
them,  to  protect  and  assist  them  in  forming  a  settlement,  a  civil  government, 
&c.,  are  to  have  no  land,  but  leave  the  country  to  the  blacks  as  soon  as  they 
have  answered  the  end  for  which  they  are  to  be  sent  They  are  to  raise  the 
productions  of  that  climate,  and  Denmark  is  to  have  the  monopoly  of  their 
trade,  as  the  only  compensation.  —  This  gentleman  represents  himself  as  sent 
by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  go  and  view  said  tract  of  land,  and  see  whether  a 
settlement  can  be  made  upon  it,  and  where,  or  in  what  part  of  it,  &.c.  The 
black  is  going  with  him.  They  have  hired  a  vessel,  at  Providence,  to  carry 
them  to  Guinea,  for  which  he  gives  five  hundred  dollars.  They  have  both 
engaged  to  send  me  information  of  their  success.  The  white  man  appears 
to  be  a  Lutheran  ;  but  says  Christians  of  all  denominations  will  be  allowed  to 
settle  there ;  —  that  there  are  seven  whites  and  blacks  already  gone  there, 
whom  they  expect  to  find  on  the  spot  On  the  whole,  the  affair  has  a  roman- 
tic appearance,  and  I  suspect  will  come  to  nothing.  The  appearance  of  the 
white  man  is  not  promising ;  and  it  is  rather  improbable  that  such  a  man 
should  be  sent  by  his  Danish  majesty  on  such  business;  but  time  will  bring 
forth." 

At  length,  June  9,  1794,  this  tenacious  man  communicates  a  dis- 
couraging fact  to  Dr.  Hart : 

"  I  have  got  no  farther  information  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  blacks 
at  Sierra  Leone.  When  at  Providence,  I  inquired  after  the  black,  who,  I 
heard,  came  from  that  place,  but  could  get  no  information.  I  believe  the  story 
was  magnified.  The  Abolition  Society  were  to  take  the  matter  into  consid- 
eration, at  their  meeting  in  May.  But  [I]  have  not  heard  what  they  did ;  — 
believe  they  did  nothing.  The  PViends  are  always  backward  in  promoting 
such  settlement,  and  are  the  most  active  members,  and  nothing  can  be  done 
without  them.  Bristol  Yamma  is  dead !  He  died  last  January,  in  North  Car- 
olina." 

But  although  the  prospects  of  our  philanthropist  were  dark  in  his 
own  country,  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow- 
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laborers  in  England.  We  find  that  at  this  period  he  was  engaged  in 
a  correspondence  with  Zachary  Macaulay,  so  highly  celebrated  as 
editor  of  the  Christian  Observer,  as  the  companion  of  Scott,  Newton, 
and  Wilberforce,  and  more  recently  as  the  father  of  the  historian, 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  The  correspondence  is  valuable,  as 
it  shows  the  care  which  both  Macaulay  and  Hopkins  took,  in  select- 
ing worthy  emigrants  for  the  new  settlement  on  the  African  coast. 
It  corroborates  the  preceding  assertion,  that  the  colonization  which 
Hopkins  favored  was  not,  in  its  early  stages,  to  be  promiscuous,  but 
select;  not  limited,  however,  to  the  strictly  pious  Africans,  but  in- 
cluding also  those  who  were  apparently  favorable  to  religion.  Two  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  letters  are  here  inserted,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  kind  of  missionary  colonization  in  which  Hopkins  was   engaged. 

"  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  19  March,  1795.  Reverend  Sir :  We  refer 
you  to  the  enclosed  paper,  marked  No.  1,  for  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  us  at  this  time  to  trouble  you.  We  have  considered 
it  as  a  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  solicit  your  good  offices,  that  you  are 
interested  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  you  are  zealous  in  the  service 
of  Christ  Believing,  therefore,  that  you  will  regard  no  task  as  a  burden 
which  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  these  dispositions,  we  ad- 
dress you  on  the  present  occasion,  with  the  full  assurance  that  you  will 
be  favorable  to  our  views,  and  that  you  will  spare  no  pains  in  fulfilling 
them. 

"  You  already  know,  that  several  families  of  people  of  color,  belonging  to 
Providence,  have  joined  in  making  an  application  to  us  for  a  settlement  at 
Sierra  Leone ;  and  though  we  be  by  no  means  desirous  of  an  accession  of 
colonists,  ypt  their  application  has  been  so  urgent,  that  we  have  been  induced 
to  comply  with  it.  The  number  to  be  received  is,  however,  limited  to  twelve 
families  ;  and  on  perusing  the  conditions,  you  will  see  that  even  these  are  not 
to  be  received,  unless  they  prese)  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their  moral 
character,  signed  by  you  and  anotht.  clergyman,  and  by  the  President  of  the 
Abolition  Society. 

"The  difficulties  which  have  already  arisen,  in  forming  this  settlement, 
from  tlie  injudicious  admission  of  persons  of  doubtful  character,  have  led  us 
to  guard  more  carefully  against  a  similar  evil  in  the  present  instance.  These 
difficulties  have  arisen,  either  from  fallacious  notions  of  civil  rights,  (a  thing 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  emancipated  slaves,)  from  extreme  vehemence  of 
temper,  or  from  low,  confused  and  imperfect  ideas  of  moral  rectitude.  The 
first  of  these  may,  no  doubt,  be  corrected  by  enlightening  their  minds ;  the 
second  may  be  curbed  by  wholesome  laws ;  and  the  last  may  be  amended  and 
improved  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel:  but  we  should  be  much  better 
pleased  to  have  an  accession  of  colonists  who  would  strengthen  our  hands  in 
accomplishing  these  purposes,  tlian  of  men  who  would  furnish  us  with  addi- 
tional employment  in  that  way. 

"  There  is  another  evil,  however,  which  we  fear  may  prevail  among  those 
with  whom  the  present  application  has  originated,  and  which  we  wish  to  guard 
against  with  more  care  than  even  against  these.  We  mean  the  evil  of  specu- 
lative infidelity.  From  general  circumstances  which  have  passed  under  our 
observation,  we  are  led  to  judge,  that  the  poison  of  the  *  Age  of  Reason  *  * 
may  have  pervaded  even  this  class  of  men.  Now,  we  trust  you  will  agree 
with  us,  in  thinking  that  the  introduction  of  one  such  unbeliever  into  a 

*  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  author  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason  '*  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society. 
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colony  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  spreading  among  the  heathen  the 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour,  might  prove  an  evil  beyond  all  calculation.  We  aro 
not  such  bigots  as  to  require  suoscription  to  creeds  and  articles ;  nor  are  we 
such  latitudinarians,  as  to  be  willingly  accessory  to  admitting  into  the  colony 
one  person  who  has  learned  to  treat  religion  with  contempt  However  great 
the  usefulness  of  such  people  might  be  in  other  respects,  we  should  conceive 
ourselves  to  be  more  essentially  serving  the  cause  of  God,  by  fonning  a 
colony  of  the  blindest  of  those  blind  people  who  now  inhabit  this  land.  We 
do  not  look  for  characters  of  eminent  piety,  but  we  would  expect  a  sober 
demeanor,  good  intentions,  and  a  disposition  favorable  to  religion.  Without 
these,  no  man  can  make  a  good  member  of  any  community ;  much  less  of 
one  established  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  Africa  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.  What  we  have,  then,  particularly  to  request  of  you,  sir,  is, 
that  you  would  refuse  your  signature  to  any  person's  certificate  with  whom 
yon  have  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  every  other. 
Religion  is  not,  indeed,  expressly  mentioned  in  the  conditions,  as  necessary 
to  form  a  part  of  their  character  who  migrate  hither ;  but  as  we  think  you  wiU 
agree  with  us  in  opinion,  that  none  can  with  propriety  be  entitled  to  the 
denomination  of  moral,  of  whose  characters  religion  docs  not  form  the  basis, 
the  omission  is  of  no  moment. 

"  We  have  written  on  this  subject  to  you  alone ;  but  we  beg  of  you  to 
communicate  our  sentiments  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Abolition  Society,  and  to 
any  other  clergyman  you  may  think  proper  to  associate  with  you. 

"  We  enclose  a  paper.  No.  2,  which  will  give  you  some  notion  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on  in  our  neighborhood  by  Americans. 
We  hoped  that  the  act  of  your  Congress  would  have  effectually  abolished  it ; 
but  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  considerably  increased  since  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  that  act.  Had  we  had  tiqie,  we  should  have  sent  you,  by 
this  opportunity,  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  nature  of  this  settlement,  but  we 
shall  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  it  We  think  it  right  to  say,  that 
the  behavior  of  Mr.  James  MacKenzie,  as  far  as  we  have  had  the,  means  of 
observing  it,  has  been  proper  and  becoming. 

"  Requesting  your  pardon  for  the  liberty  we  have  now  presumed  to  take, 
and  wishing  you  continued  and  increasin-^Aealth  and  happiness, 

"  We  remain,  reverend  sir,  your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servants, 

Z  AC  HART  Macaulay,  Actiug  Govcmor. 
James  Watt,  Councillor  P.  S. 

"  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Providence,  Rhode  Island." 

"Freetown,  October  20,  171)6.  Dear  Sir:  On  my  return  from  England 
in  March  last,  I  was  favored  with  your  much  esteemed  letter  of  the  ninth  [of] 
September,  1795,  and  had  also  an  opportunity  of  seeing  your  obliging  com- 
munications to  the  Governor  and  Council.  In  their  name,  I  beg  to  make  the 
heartiest  acknowledgments  for  the  attention  you  was  pleased  to  pay  to  their 
requests.  They  feel  themselves  particularly  indebted  to  you,  for  the  con- 
siderateness  with  which  you  withheld  your  recommendation  from  persons  who 
might  otherwise  have  caused  them  much  trouble  ;  a  circumstance,  which  will 
lead  them  to  receive  with  much  regard  any  recommendation  which,  at  any 
future  period,  you  may  be  induced  to  make  them. 

"  I  beg  now  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  pleasure  afforded  me  by 
your  letter,  as  well  as  by  the  tracts  accompanying  it  I  have  perused  them 
with  profit,  and  have  only  to  regret,  that  an  oversight  of  Captain  Benson's, 
should  have  deprived  me  of  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  some  more  bulky  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  pen.  During  my  late  visit  to  Europe,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  some  time  at  Edinburgh.  My  very  excellent  and  venerable 
fiiend.  Dr.  Erskine,  communicated  to  me  the  substance  of  the  interesting 
account  you  give  of  your  labors  in  behalf  of  this  benighted  land.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  they  should  have  hitherto  proved  so  fruitless.  We  may,  how- 
ever, regard  that  and  every  similar  eflfort  that  has  been  made,  however  to  our 
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viBw  they  may  have  appeued  vnin,  aa  silently  openitinjr  in  producing  Ihdl 
Htriking  mid  unexampled  eagemcM,  with  which  the  Christian  world  in  IJurupe 
IB  now  pursuing  Ilie  benevolent  object  of  evangelizing  the  heathen.  During 
my  ahort  stay  at  home,  I  had  the  sodsfaclioD  of  seeing  a  miasion  undertaken 
by   the   Baptists   to  India,  and  another  to   Africa,  one   undertaken  by  the 


Wesleyan  MethodiMa  to  the  interior  of  tlie  aame  country,  and  one  put  ii 
way  of  being  undertaken  by  the  Moraviatw.  A  society  for  miflaiona  hi 
been  fonned,  which  embraced  all  sects  of  Evangelical  Pedo- Baptists,  tt 


funds  of  which  £10,000  sterling  bad  been  subscribed,  whose  object,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  is  with  some  concern  I  add,  that  the 
Methodist  mission  lo  ihw  country  has  entirely  failed,  through  the  nnfitnets  of 
the  instruments,  and  that  the  Baptiat  mission  near  us  languishes  from  the 
same  cause. 

"  One  of  my  objects  in  visiting  Edinburgh  was,  to  procure  scHne  pious  infn 
to  accompany  me  on  my  return,  as  servanta  of  Ihu  Company  ;  and  in  Ibis  1 
succeeded  to  my  wisL  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Clarke,  who,  possessed  of  great  gifts,  was  also  poHscsscd  of  nn- 
common  piety,  and  embraced  with  gladness  an  offer  of  the  chaplaincy  here,  in 
the  hope  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  good.  He  has.  since  his  arrivali  formed 
a  churcii,  sa  far  as  circumstances  admit,  on  the  Presbyterian  plan,  (though  we 
banish  names :  —  here  we  ate  not  Presbyterians,  but  Christiana,!  and  there  is 
a  prospect  of  his  doing  much  good.  His  usefulness  has  indeed  been  much 
marred,  by  a  number  of  woutd-be  preachers,  who  started  up  among  the  people, 
while  they  were  without  any  re^lar  instructor,  and  who  find  the  continuance 
of  their  influence  so  much  involved  in  Mr.  Clarke's  success,  that  they  use 
every  effort  lo  cause  dissensions  and  maintai  a  a  party  spirit.  We  may  regard 
even  that  unpleasant  circumstance  as,  in  some  measure,  a  token  for  good.  If 
Satan  be  busy,  we  may  judge  he  trembles  for  his  kingdom. 

"  You  have  a  copy,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  the  conditions  on  which  I 
agreed  irith  MacKenzie  to  receive  free  blsfka.  Should  the  people  Hround 
you  be  disposed  to  give  the  requisite  assistance  to  a  few  lamilies  who  might 
wish  to  migrate,  and  whom  you  could  safely  recommend,  they  would  be 
received  on  the  same  terms. 

"  I  have  tlie  plensurc  of  enclosing  a  printed  report  of  the  progress  of  onr 
colony,  till  the  time  of  its  devastation  by  the  French.  Almost  all  the  facts  are 
detailed  from  my  own  actual  observation,  I  undorstjuid  from  Captain  Benson, 
tliat  a  very  unfavorable  report  respecting  my  conduct  at  that  time  has  reached 
America.  Misrepresentation  is  a  part  of  that  cross  which,  so  very  pcculiariy 
situated  as  I  aui,  1  must  be  content  to  bear.  The  report  to  which  I  allude, 
took  its  rise  from  tlio  ill  will  of  a  shipmaster  bound  hence  to  Jamaica,  whom 
I  had  forced  lo  peHbrm  an  net  of  common  humanity  to  some  seamen  in  dis- 
tress, and  was  eagerly  retailed  by  the  people  of  Jamaica,  to  whom,  from  ■ 
residence  of  six  years  in  that  inland,  I  am  well  known,  and  who,  regarding 
me,  with  some  justice,  as  an  apostate  from  their  p«rty,  gladly  seiie  every 
opportunity  of  marking  their  dislike. 

"  I  shall  not  tail  to  send  you  the  continuation  of  the  printed  reports,  as 
they  make  their  appearance.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will  Hke  to  hear  that  our 
schools  thrive,  under  the  supcrinlendcnce  of  Mr.  Clarke,  to  a  degree  I  could 
hnrdly  have  expected.  For  particulars  rpspecling  tliem  and  many  other 
points,  I  must  refer  you  to  Captain  Benson,  whose  representations  I  should 
expect  |if  not  from  partiality  a  little  too  highly  colored)  would  bo  very  bir. 

"You  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that,  during  the  last  year,  the  numbt^r  of 
American  slove  traders  on  the  coast  has  increased  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree. Were  It  not  for  their  pertinacious  adherence  to  tliat  abominable  traffic, 
it  would,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  have  been  almost  wholly  abolished  in 
our  neighboriiood.  By  letters  from  my  e!:cellcnt  friends,  Messrs.  Wilberforce 
aud  TiMmton,  whose  names  I  dare  say  are  not  unknown  on  your  side  of  tho 
water,  I  tind  that,  nothing  daunted  by  Ihcir  frequent  defeats,  they  mean  to 
pursue  without  any  relaxation   their   measures  for  a  total  abolitjon.     The 
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Saestion  was  lost,  in  March  last,  only  by  a  majority  of  four,  and  that  not  till 
lie  last  reading. 

*•  The  continuation  of  your  correspondence  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  me, 
and  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  writing  to  you,  from  time  to  time,  on  such  topics 
as  from  this  far  country  will  be  likely  to  interest  you. 

"  Dr.  Hopkins,*  Dr.  Erskine,  and  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  have  severally 
told  me  that,  were  they  young,  they  should  strongly  desire  to  migrate  to 
Sierra  Leone.  Their  actual  presence  is  a  happiness  which  we  dare  not  ex- 
pect ;  but  we  feel  ground  for  indulging  a  hope  that  their  hearts  are  with  us, 
and  that  they  sometimes  breathe  out  a  prayer  in  our  behalf  to  Him  whose 
blessing  can  alone  make  our  work  prosper.  That  he  may  bestow  on  you,  sir, 
the  best  of  blessings,  is  the  warmest  prayer  of  your  faithful  friend  and  obliged 
and  humble  servant,  Zachary  Macaulat. 

**  P.  S.  I  send,  herewith,  a  number  of  little  tracts,  which  are  published 
monthly  in  England,  chiefly  by  my  valuable  friend  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 
Their  object  is,  to  supplant  hcentious  and  seditious  ballads  and  pamphlets,  by 
affording  amusement  to  the  common  people,  at  an  equally  cheap  rate,  or  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  those  pernicious  writings  are  sold  at ;  whereby  people  may 
be  surprised,  as  it  were,  into  some  profitable  reading.  The  success  of  the 
tracts  has  been  truly  astonishing.  The  plan  began  only  in  March,  1795,  and 
before  last  March,  two  millions  of  tracts  had  been  sold.*^ 

We  have  already  seen  that  two,  of  the  first  three  candidates  for 
the  African  mission,  died  before  their  education  was  conipleted.t 
Still,  the  projector  of  that  mission  clung  to  it ;  and  as  late  as 
1799,  when  he  was  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  laboring 
twenty-six  years  in  its  behalf,  he  writes  in  the  last  book  which  he 
ever  published :  Ij. 

"  It  may  here  be  added,  that  the  way  to  this  proposed  mission  yet  lies  open  ; 
and  the  importance  of  it  and  the  encouragement  to  it  are  as  great  as  ever.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  money,  exertion,  and  missionaries  to  undertake  it.  There 
are  religious  blacks  to  be  found,  who  understand  the  language  of  the  nations  in 
those  parts,  who  might  be  improved,  if  properly  encouraged.  And  if  they 
were  brought  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  be  civilized,  it  would  put  a  stop 
to  the  slave  trade,  and  render  them  happy.  And  it  would  open  a  door  for  a 
trade  which  would  be  for  the  temporal  interest  of  both  Americans  and  Afri- 
cans. As  attention  to  sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  appears  to  be  now 
spreading  and  increasing  in  America,  it  is  hoped  that  the  eyes  of  many  will 
be  opened  to  see  the  peculiar  obligations  they  are  under  to  attempt  to  send 
the  gospel  to  the  Africans,  whom  we  have  injured  and  abused  so  greatly,  even 
more  than  any  other  people  under  heaven ;  it  being  the  best  and  the  only 
compensation  we  can  make." 

In  none  of  his  letters,  even  to  his  most  confidential  friends,  does 
Hopkins  intimate,  that  his  original  views  of  an  African  settlement,  or 

*  Was  ihere  a  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Eng^land,  who  had  seen  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  "  told'* 
him  what  is  here  asserted  ?  Or  does  Mr.  Macaulay  speak  of  Dr.  Hopkins  of  America,  as 
having  written  to  him  what  is  here  stated  ?  It  was  common,  especially  in  that  day,  to 
allude  in  the  third  person  to  the  individual  addressed  ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  pre- 
ceding^ letter,  does  not  address  the  Rhode  Island  pastor  as  Dr.,  but  as  '*Mr.  Hopkins." 

t  John  (inamine  had  lost  his  life  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Dr.  Patten  says,  (Rem- 
iniscences, pp.  86,  87,)  that  he  "  entered  on  board  a  privateer,  with  the  desire  not  only 
to  support  in  this  way  the  cause  of  the  army,  but  to  obtain  money  to  purcheuse  the  free- 
dom of  his  wife ;  but  he  was  slain  in  the  first  battle." 

I  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Osbom,  pp.  7^  79. 
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even  of  an  African  mission,  had  been  modified  by  any  otber  coloni- 
zation movement  He  records  no  change  of  plan  between  the  year 
1773  and  tlie  year  1799.  That  the  lapse  of  time  may  have  matured 
his  scheme,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  we  can  find  no  evidence  of  his 
liaving  essentially  ahered  it.  This  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  is 
one  among  other  proofs,  that  his  sagacious  mind  foresaw,  from  the 
first,  that  John  Quamine  and  Salmar  Nubia  were  to  be  trained  as 
pioneers,  not  for  churches  only,  but  for  commercial  cities  and  ex- 
tensive colonies  also.  He  manifests  no  surprise  at  the  schemes  of 
Granville  Sharp,  but  cordially  unites  in  them,  as  long  familiar  to  his 
mind. 

Sect.  XXXVII.    NEWPORT  GARDNER. 

Many  results  of  our  philanthropist's  labors  were  intangible.  Not 
all  of  them,  however.  Salmar  Nubia  and  Newport  Gardner  were  a 
connecting  hnk  between  the  missionary  colonization  scheme  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  and  *the  more  indiscriminate  colonization  scheme  of  the 
present  day.  Both  of  these  men  were  introduced  to  our  notice  by 
Mr.  Hopkins,  on  p.  136,  above.  One  of  them,  Newport,  was  a  man 
of  mark.  "  He  was  brought  to  this  country  as  a  slave,  in  1700, 
when  about  fourteen-  years  of  age.  He  early  discovered  to  his  owner 
very  superior  powers  of  mind.  He  taught  himself  to  read,  after  re- 
ceiving a  few  lessons  on  the  elements  of  written  language.  He 
taught  himself  to  sing,  after  receiving  a  very  trivial  initiation  into  the 
rudiments  of  music.  He  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  science 
and  art  of  music,  tJiat  he  composed  a  large  number  of  tunes,  (some 
of  which  have  been  highly  approved  by  musical  amateurs,)  and  was 
for  a  long  time  the  teacher  of  a  very  numerously  attended  singing 
school  in  Newport.  He  retained  a  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue, 
so  that  he  could  speak  it  fluently  in  his  eightieth  year." *  "A  long 
time  after  he  came  to  this  country,  he  distinguished,  among  a  cargo 
of  slaves,  two  individuals,  whom  he  instantly  addressed  in  their  own 
language,  and  reminded  them  of  his  having  previously  met  them  in 
their  own  land.  In  his  person  he  was  tall,  straight,  and  well  formed ; 
in  his  manners,  he  was  dignified  and  unassuming."  t     Mr.  Hopkins 

•  Ferguson's  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  p.  90.  Dr.  Hitchcock  writes  :  "  Newport  Gard- 
ner used  to  Any  to  mc,  [between  the  years  1815  and  1820,]  that  he  was  very  careful  to 
cultivate  his  recollection  of  his  African  tongue,  so  that  in  case  Providence  should  open 
a  way,  he  might  return  to  Africa,  and  find  a  people  with  whom  he  mi^ht  converse  Intel- 
ligibly,  and  to  whom  he  might  communicate  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel."  —  MS, 
Letter. 

t  MS.  Letter  of  Mr.  Ferguson.  Dr.  Hitchcock  writes  :  "  Newport  often  repeated 
this  maxim :  *  If  you  wish  to  do  good  to  our  people,  you  must  keep  us  in  our  place. 
You  must  not  flatter  us.'  I  have  often  heard  him  pray.  He  never  failed  to  plead  for 
Africa,  confessing  the  justice  of  God  in  her  miseries,  owing  to  her  sins,  es|>ecially  *  in 
worshipping  trees,  and  streams,  and  fountains  of  water,  and  reptiles.'  "  —  MS.  Letter. 
Such  humility  in  a  slave  who  was  honored  so  much  as  Newport,  is  a  proof  of  bis  su- 
perior endowments. 
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originated  and  encouraged  the  design  of  Newport's  obtaining  his 
freedom,  and  returning  a  missionary  to  liis  own  country.  In  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Hart,  apprising  him  of  "  two  remarkable  events,"  Mr.  Hop- 
kins says :  <<  April  27,  1791.  The  other  event  is,  ten  blacks  in 
this  town  joined  to  purchase  a  ticket  in  the  semi-annual  lottery  in 
Boston,  which  has  drawn  a  prize  of  two  thousand  dollars.  One  of 
them  belongs  to  our  church,  and  is  of  a  good  character,  —  the  best 
that  I  know  among  the  blacks,  except  Bristol  Yam  ma.  He  is  a 
slave.  —  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  event  he  will  obtain  his  freedom." 
That  slave  was  Newport,  and  he  at  once  renewed  his  old  applica- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  his  liberty.  But  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  buy  his  own  freedom  and  also  that  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
therefore  "  was  allowed  to  labor  for  his  own  profit,  during  whatever 
time  he  might  gain  by  extra  diligence.  The  slave  devoted  all  this 
gained  time  to  procuring  the  means  of  liberating  himself  and  family. 
He  was  finally  advised,  by  a  deacon  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  church,  to 
spend  this  time  in  fasting  and  prayer  for  his  liberation,  and  he  was 
assured  of  more  rapid  success  in  this  course  than  in  that  of  manual 
labor.  Accordingly,  having  gained  a  day,  this  pious  negro,  without 
communicating  his  plan  to  any  but  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  two  or  three 
Christian  friends,  spent  that  day  in  secret  fasting  and  praj^er  that  he 
might  obtain  his  freedom.  His  master,  totally  ignorant  of  his  slave's 
occupation,  sent  for  him  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
was  told  that  » Newport  was  engaged  for  himself,  this  being  his 
gained  day.'  *  No  matter  —  call  him,'  says  Captain  Gardner.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  slave  was  called,  and  the  owner  gave  him  a  paper, 
on  which  was  written,  —  *  I,  Caleb  Gardner,  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  do  this  day  manumit  and  release  forever  Newport  Gardner, 
bis  wife,  and  children,"  &c.,  &c. ;  adding  some  conditions  which 
could  be  easily  complied  with.  The  slave  received  his  manumis- 
sion with  gratitude  to  his  owner,  but  with  still  deeper  gratitude  to 
his  all-wise  Disposer  above,  who  had  signally  answered  his  request 
for  freedom,  even  before  he   had  finished  his  supplication.*^  * 

The  desire  which  his  pastor  had  enkindled  in  his  bosom  to  re- 
visit his  native  land,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  thither  the  institutions 
of  the  gospel,  never  died  away.  Both  he  and  Salmar  Nubia  t 
"continued,  through  life,  with  their  faces  turned  toward  their  home, 

*  Slightly  altered  from  Fcrguson^s  Memoir,  pp.  184,  185.  Dr.  Alexander,  dc.>crib- 
\ng  this  mode  of  Newport's  liberation,  says  :  <'  If  it  were  not  so  well  aulhcntioaled,  we 
should  hesitate  to  mention  it;  as,  to  some. of  our  readers,  it  may  probably  savor  too 
much  of  enthusiasm.  But  in  fact,  it  is  nothing  else  than  an  evident,  and  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary answer  to  prayer."  History  of  African  Colonization,  p.  57.  The  account 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Colonel  Vinson,  Dr.  Tenney.  iMr.  Ferguson,  and  others. 

t  This  man,  a  member  of  Dr.  Stiles*s  church  in  Newport,  was  a  subscriber  for  the 
first  edition  of  Hopkins's  System  of  Divinity  j  and  his  name  is  spelled  Solmar  Nubia 
b  the  published  list  of  the  original  subscribers'  names.  It  is  spelled,  in  some  of  Hop- 
kins's letters,  Solmar  Numa ;  and  in  the  census  of  Liberia  for  1843.  it  is  spelled  John 
Nubia. 
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and  when  the  favorable  moment  came,  they  joyfully  embarked  for 
Africa.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1825,  they 
and  sixteen  others  were  constituted  a  church  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Drs.  Jenks,  S.  E.  Dwight,  Wisner,  Justin  Edwards,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Green,  conducted  the  exercises  of  the  evening.  The  church  made  a 
unanimous  choice  of  Newport  Gardner  and  John  Salmar  Nubia  for 
deacons ; "  Rev.  Samuel  Green  offered  the  consecrating  prayer  for 
the  two  newly-elected  officers,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
an  anthem  was  sung,  which  was  <*  composed  by  Deacon  Gardner, 
and  by  him  set  to  the  following  words  of  his  own  selection  and 
adaptation : " 

"  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying :  Write  thou  all 
the  words  which  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  in  a  book.  For  lo !  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  brin^  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  Israel  and 
Jadah,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  cause  them  to  return  to  the  land  that  I  gave 
to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  possess  it.  Therefore,  fear  thou  not,  O  my 
servant  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord ;  neither  be  dismayed,  O  Israel ;  for  lo !  I  will 
save  thee  from  afar,  and  thy  seed  from  their  captivity,  and  Jacob  shall  return 
and  be  in  rest  and  quiet,  and  none  shall  make  him  afraid.  Amen.  Hear  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  O  ye  African  race,  hear  the  words  of  promise.  But  it  is 
not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs.  Truth,  Lord,  yet 
the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  master's  table.  O  African, 
trust  in  the  Lord.  Amen.  Hallelujah.  Praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the 
Lord.    Hallelujah.     Amen." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1826,  the  church  sailed  for  Liberia,  in  the 
brig  Vine,  from  Boston.  There  were  thirty-two  colored  emigrants 
on  board,  all  of  them  from  Rhode  Island.  To  the  spectators  of  the 
embarkation  it  appeared  singular,  that  two  men  ^o  old  as  these  two 
deacons,  should  venture  to  become  pioneers  of  an  infant  colony,  on 
a  sickly  coast.  But  this  had  been  their  ruling  passion.  There  had 
been  an  influence  upon  them  which  the  world  knew  not.  They  had 
sat  by  the  fireside  of  Hopkins's  narrow  study,  and  had  there  nour- 
ished their  missionary  spirit,  a  half  century  before  it  was  developed 
in  their  missionary  life.*  So  permanent  is  human  influence.  The 
two  deacons  arrived  at  Monrovia,  February  6,  1826,  and  after  a 
rapid  decline,  died,  about  six  months  after  their  arrival.  Newport 
Gardner  was  about  eighty,  and  Salmar  Nubia  about  seventy  years 
of  age,  at  the  time  of  their  decease. 

*  Somewhat  altered  from  Ferguson's  Memoir,  pp.  90,  91,  185.  186.  The  author  of 
Uie  "  New  Republic,"  speaking  of  the  emigrants  in  the  Vine,  says,  p.  101  :  <«  One  aged 
black  was  among  the  number,  who  seemed  to  be  filled  with  almost  youthful  enthusiaim 
for  the  cause.  <  1  go,'  he  exclaimed,  <  to  set  an  example  to  the  youth  of  my  race.  I 
go  to  encourage  the  young.  They  can  never  be  elevated  here.  1  have  tried  it  sixty 
years  —  it  is  in  vain.  Could  I  by  my  example  lead  them  to  set  sail,  and  I  die  the  next 
day,  I  should  be  satisfied.' " 
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Sbct.  XXXVIII.    CHURCH  ACTION  IN  REGARD  TO  SLAVERY. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  church  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  at  Newport, 
was  the  first  in  the  world  which  prohibited  its  members  from 
purchasing  or  owning  slaves.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  Quakers  of  England,  as  early  as  1761,  voted  to  exclude 
from  their  communion  all  who  should  engage  in  the  slave  traffic ;  * 
and  in  1776,  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  voted  to  exclude  all 
owners  of  slaves  who  "  refused  to  execute  the  proper  instruments 
for  giving  them  their  freedom. "  t  When  it  is  said,  then,  that  Mr. 
Hopkins's  church  preceded  all  others  in  expressing  its  intolerance  of 
slavery,  we  must  not  include  the  Friends.  It  is  remarkable  that  as 
early  as  1781,  while  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
r.ur  reformer  proposed  some  ecclesiastical  action  on  the  subject,  and 
induced  one  of  his  most  estimable  and  prominent  church-members 
to  pledge  himself,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  would  manumit 
his  only  remaining  slave.  In  Hopkins's  firm  chirography,  the  fol- 
lowing votes  now  stand  on  the  Church  Records. 

"  At   a  meeting  of  the  church,  January  30,  1784,  it  was,  Voted  : 

**  1.  That  whereas  Deacon  Coggeshall  did,  more  than  two  years 
ago,  promise  before  the  church  that  he  would  secure  the  freedom  of 
his  black  girl,  Sarah,  that  she  should  be  free  upon  his  decease,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  church  that  he  ought,  without  delay,  to  deliver  tO: 
us  a  paper,  properly  authenticated,  securing  to  said  girl  her  freedom, 
as  above  said. 

"2.  That  Captain  Hammond  and  Mr.  Nichols  be  desired  to  let 
Deacon  Coggeshall  know  of  the  above  vote,  and  desire  him  to  com- 
ply with  it,  without  delay." 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  Marcli  5,  1784,  Voted:  That  as 
Deacon  Coggeshnli  has  delivered  to  Mr.  Samuel  Vinson  a  paper,  in 
which  he  has  secured  the  freedom  of  the  above-said  Sarah,  and  it 
has  been  read  before  the  church,  they  are  satisfied  with  respect  to 
that  matter,  Hud'that  Mr.  Vinson  be  desired  to  keep  said  paper,  until 
he  shall  receive  further  direction  from  the  church  respecting  it." 

"  At  the  same  meeting,  Voted :  That  the  slave  trade  and  the 
slavery  of  the  Africans,  as  it  has  taken  place  among  us,  is  a  gross 
violation  of  the  righteousness  and  benevolence  which  are  so  much  in- 
culcated in  the  gospel ;  and  therefore  we  will  not  tolerate  it  in  this 
church." 

From  these  votes,  it  may  be,  as  it  has  been  inferred,  that  if  a 
member  of  the  church,  already  owning  slaves,  would  give  a  written 

*  In  1727,  this  estimable  body  first  wariiet!  its  members  against  being  concerned  in 
the  trade. 

t  Clarkson's  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  106.  From  this  work, 
and  from  Copley's  History  of  Slavery,  have  been  gleaned  many  of  the  facts  commu- 
nicated in  these  sections. 
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pledge  to  liberate  them  at  a  future  time,  that  member  need  not  be 
disciplined  for  retaining  his  slaves  in  bondage  until  that  time ;  but 
he  would  be  disciplined  if  be  should  purchase  a  new  slave ;  and  no 
man  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  church,  either  from  the  world 
or  from  other  churches,  unless  he  first  emancipated  his  bondmen. 
These  votes  indicate  the  determined  spirit  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  kindly,  considerate  temper.  He  was  as  far  from 
fanaticism,  as  from  attachment  to  old  abuses. 


V  Sect.  XXXIX.    THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  AND    THE 

SLAVE  INTEREST. 

What  were  the  views  of  an  abolitionist  like  Hopkins,  in  regard  to 
I  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  States  ?  In  a  letter  to  Moses  Brown,  dated  October  22, 
1787,  about  one  month  afler  the  delegates  had  agreed  on  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  Mr.  Hopkins  says : 

^  "  My  Kind  Friend : I  am  hurt  by  the  doin^  of  the  Convention 

respecting  the  slave  trade.  It  is  as  you  suppose.  They  have  carefully 
secured  me  practice  of  it  in  these  States  for  twenty  years,  and  prevented  any 
asylum  for  slaves  during  that  term,  unless  every  individual  State  should  sup- 
press the  trade.  They  have  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress.  We 
cannot  determine,  that  the  major  part  of  the  delegates  were  pleased  with  this. 
Some  of  the  southern  delegates,  no  doubt,  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  should  be  secured,  and  obstinately  refused  to  conform  to  any 
constitution  which  did  not  secure  it.  The  others,  therefore,  consented,  rather 
than  have  no  constitution,  or  one  in  which  the  delegates  should  not  be  unani- 
mous. I  fear  this  is  an  •^chan,  which  will  bring  a  curse,  so  that  we  cannot 
prosper.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  this  Constitution  be  not 
adopted  by  the  States,  as  it  now  stands,  we  shall  have  none,  and  nothing  but 
anarchy  and  confusion  may  be  expected.  I  must  leave  it  with  tlie  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  will  do  right,  and  knows  what  to  do  with  these 
States,  to  answer  his  own  infinitely  wise  pii|(|KMies ;  and  will  vindicate  the 
oppressed,  and  break  the  arm  of  the  oppressor,  m  his  own  way  and  time,  and 

cause  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him." 
y 

To  Dr,  Hart,  of  Preston,  —  "  January  29,  1788.     Dear  Sir :  I  thank  vou 

for  your  exertions  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade.  I  should  have  been  glaa  to 
be  informed  whether  what  was  reported  to  Mr.  Brown  be  true ;  viz.,  that  they 
are  going  into  this  trade  at  Middletown  and  Norwich.  I  hear  they  threaten 
to  carry  it  on  here  and  at  Providence  yet,  but  question  whether  they  will  do 
it,  as  they  will  expose  themselves  so  much  by  it  The  new  Constitution,  you 
observe,  guarantees  this  trade  for  twenty  years.  I  fear,  if  it  be  adopted,  this 
will  prove  an  Achan  in  our  camp.  How  does  it  appear  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  and  of  all  good  men,  well  informed,  that  these  States,  who  have  been 
fighting  for  liberty,  and  consider  themselves  as  the  highest  and  most  noble 
example  of  zeal  for  it,  cannot  agree  in  any  political  constitution,  unless  it  in- 
dulge and  authorize  them  to  enslave  their  fellow-men !  I  think  if  this  Con- 
stitution be  not  adopted  as  it  is,  without  any  alteration,  we  shall  have  none,  and 
shall  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  probably  of  civil  war.  Therefore  I  wish 
to  have  it  adopted ;  but  still,  as  I  said,  I  fear.  And  perhaps  civil  war  will 
not  be  avoidea,  if  it  be  adopted.  Ah!  these  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs. 
They,  like  the  Furies  of  the  poets,  are  spreading  discord  and  exciting  men  to 
contention  and  war,  wherever  they  go ;  an4  they  can  spoil  the  best  constito- 
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Sect.   XL.    RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  HOPKINS  AMONG  THE  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  SLAVE. 

No  great  change  of  public  morals  is  effected  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual. There  are  always  "  reformers  before  the  reformation."  It 
is  useful  to  learn  the  exact  relation  of  Hopkins  to  other  friends  of 
the  slave,  and  the  degree  in  which  he  was  distinguished  above  them, 

*  This  is  indeed  strong  language ;  not  so  strong,  however,  as  that  used  by  many 
companions  of  Hopkins  in  the  movement  against  slavery ;  not  by  any  means  so  strong 
as  that  used  nineteen  days  before,  by  Granville  Sharp,  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Franklin  : 
"  Having  been  always  zealous/'  writes  Mr.  Sharp,  (Memoir,  p.  253,)  "  for  the  honor  of 
free  governments,  I  am  the  more  sincerely  grieved  to  sec  the  new  Federal  Constitution 
stained  by  the  insertion  of  two  most  exceptionable  clauses  of  the  kind  above  men- 
tioned J  the  one  in  direct  opposition  to  a  most  humane  article,  ordained  by  the  first 
American  Congress  to  be  perpetually  observed  j  and  the  other  in  equal  opposition  to 
an  express  command  of  the  Almighty, '  not  to  deliver  up  the  servant  that  has  escaped 
from  his  master,'  &c.  Both  clauses,  however,  (the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article,)  are  so  clearly  null  and  void  by 
their  iniquity,  that  it  would  be  even  a  crime  to  regard  them  as  law.*' 
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tion  that  can  be  formed.  When  Congress  shall  be  formed  on  the  new  plan, 
these  frogs  will  be  there ;  for  they  go  forth  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  in  the 
first  place.  They  will  turn  the  members  of  that  august  body  into  devils,  so 
far  as  they  are  permitted  to  influence  them.  Have  uiey  not  already  got  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  men,  who  will  or  can  be  chosen  and  appointed  to  a 
place  in  that  assembly  ?  I  suppose  that  even  good  Christians  are  not  out  of  * 
the  reach  of  influence  from  tnese  frogs.  '  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  and  ^ 
keepeth  his  garments.' "  • 

Decidedly  as  Hopkins  opposed  some  parts  of  the  Constitution,  he 
was  yet  earnestly  in  favor  of  adopting  it,  and  he  evidently  thought 
that,  after  its  adoption,  it  shoiild  be  obeyed,  actively  or  passively,  in 
all  its  requirements.  He  would  shut  the  door,  not  against  amend- 
ment, but  against  forcible  resistance.  He  deemed  the  loss  of  the 
Constitution,  as  a  whole,  to  be  a  greater  evil,  than  the  retention  of 
those  articles  which  he  so  much  disapproved.  He  believed  that  when 
the  advocates  of  freedom  could  not  do  as  well  as  they  would,  they 
should  do  as  well  as  they  could.  He  therefore  urged  the  reluctant 
Rhode  Islanders  to  come  into  the  Federal  Compact.  In  a  letter 
dated  July  29,  1788,  he  writes : 

^  Some  of  our  politicians,  who  are  Federal,  choose  that  the  new  Constitu- 
tion should  not  be  adopted  by  this  State ;  as  they  wish  for  the  supposed  con- 
sequence of  not  doing  it,  viz.,  that  the  State  will  be  divided,  and  part  annexed 
to  the  CommonwealUi  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  part  to  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island  is  to  join  the  former,  and  Connecticut  is  to  have  Narra- 

OAlfSET ! " 

Often,  throughout  his  correspondence,  he  expresses  his  attachment 
to  our  Constitution,  and  alludes  in  reverential  terras  to  those  who 
first  administered  it.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Washington,  and 
trained  his  family  to  support  the  Washingtonian  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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or  in  which  tliey  surpassed  him.  Bj  no  means  was  he  the  first 
who  opposed  the  system  of  African  slavery.  As  early  as  1640,  that 
system  had  been  condemned  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Charles  Y.,  Leo 
X.,  Queen  EHzabeth,  and  Louis  XIII. ;  and  before  the  year  1770,  it 
had  been  written  against  in  Europe,  by  Rev.  Morgan  Godwyn, 
Richard  Baxter,  Thomas  Tryon,  George  Fox,  Thomas  Southern, 
Priniatt,  Montesquieu,  Hutcheson,  James  Foster,  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Atkins,  Wallis,  Rev.  Griffith  Hughes,  Hayter,  Postlethwaite,  JefFery, 
Sterne,  Rousseau,  Bishop  Warburton,  Granville  Sharp ;  and  in 
America,  by  Whitefield,  Judge  Sewall,  William  Burling,  Ralph 
Sandiford,  Benjamin  Lay,  John  Woolman,  Anthony  Benezet.* 
The  English  poets,  also,  such  as  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  Savage, 
Shenstone,  Dyer,  wrote  in  harmony  with  the  free  genius  of  song, 
and  excited  a  detestation  of  the  African  bondage.  The  English 
Quakers,  as  a  body,  condemned  the  slave  trade  in  public  resolutions, 
passed  in  1727,  1758,  1761,  and  176a  The  Quakers  of  Pennsyl- 
^  vania  condemned  it  in  their  meetings  of  1696,  1711,  and  1754.  The 
greater  part  of  all  which  had  been  published  as  early  as  1770,  was 
against  the  traffic  in  slaves ;  but  we  have  seen  that  Hopkins,  about 
the  year  1770,  preached  not  against  the  traffic  only,  but  also  against 
all  property  in  slaves ;  t  and  as  early,  at  least,  as  1773,  he  projected 
his  African  mission,  with  the  design  of  preventing  the  slave  trade ; 

*  This  beneficent  man,  whom  Granville  Sharp  declared  to  be  "  unhappily  involved 
in  the  errors  of  Quakerism/'  wrote  an  anti-slavery  letter  to  Mr.  Sharp,  which  was 
received  June  22,  1772,  ihe  very  day  of  Sharp's  triumph  in  the  noted  Somerset  case. 
In  1767,  one  of  Bcnezct's  works  on  slavery  was  republished  in  England  by  Mr.  Sharp  ; 
and  in  1769,  one  of  Sharp's  works  on  slavery  was  republished  (in  au  abridg^ed  form) 
in  America,  by  Mr.  Benezet.  It  was  ihis  same  Anthony  Benezet,  whose  *'  Historical 
Account  of  Guinea "  gave  such  timely  aid  to  Clarkson,  in  1785.  Benezet  published 
his  first  large  work  on  slavery,  in  1762,  but  had  pljijllliisly  written  smaller  works  for 
the  press  on  the  same  theme.  He  thus  made  a  pub|i4i|^^^^^  ^^  ^'^  opinions  previously 
to  the  lime  of  Hopkins's  Circular  and  Dialogue.  ^i||b  was  more  active  in  political 
circles  than  Hopkins.  But  he  was  less  profound  in  his  discussions,  and  bad  less  influ- 
ence over  the  clergy. 

t  That  Hopkins  preached  against  slavery  about  the  year  1770,  is  evident  from  the 
following  facts.  Many  of  his  old  parishioners  have  said,  that  he  thus  preached  soon  after 
he  went  to  Newport,  July  21,  1769,  and  before  he  started  his  plan  for  an  African  mis- 
sion ;  certainly,  then,  before  April,  1773.  He  himself  informed  Granville  Sharp,  that 
be  preached  against  the  tradf  soon  after  his  removal  to  Newport ;  and  against  slavery 
itself,  soon  afler  he  had  opposed  the  trade  ;  and  that  when  he  thus  preached,  he  "  was, 
so  far  as  [he]  then  knew,  almost  alone  in  [his]  opposition  to  this  trade  and  to  the 
slavery  of  the  Africans  :  "  see  p.  140,  above.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  he  must  have 
delivered  these  sermons  before  the  year  1772 ;  for  on  the  first  of  April,  in  that  year,  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  petitioned  the  king  against  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
their  colony ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  Anthony  Benezet  wrote,  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  New  England,  there  was  a  strong  public  sentiment 
against  the  slave  system  ;  (see  Hoarc's  Memoir  of  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.)  Now,  can 
it  be,  that  a  man  so  proverbially  inquisitive  as  Hopkins,  did  not  know  of  these  political 
movements,  when  Ihey  were  made  ?  And  if  he  did  know  of  them,  he  must  have  stood 
«p  almost  alone  against  slavery  be/ore  their  occurrence,  i.  e..  before  the  spring  of  1772. 
He  had  probably  heard  of  the  anti-slavery  discussions  which  commenced  at  Boston  in 
1766,  and  continued  intermittently  until  the  revolution;  but  which  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  political  circles,  and  to  have  promised  no  immediate  results  of  great  moment. 
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and  he  published  a  forcible  argument  against  the  whole  slave  system, 
in  1776.  He  openly  denounced  the  entire  scheme,  then,  before  Ben- 
jamin Rush  printed  his  first  pamphlet  against  it,  in  1773 ;  and  before 
Dr.  Beattie  and  John  Wesley  made  their  open  opposition  to  it.  He 
e?en  printed  his  Dialogue  as  early  as  Adam  Smith  and  Professor 
Millar  printed  their  works  in  which  slavery  was  condemned,  and  be- 
fore a  single  page  had  been  written  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Robert- 
son, Abbe  Raynal,  Dr.  Paley,  Bishop  Porteus,  James  Ramsay,  who 
first  appeared  as  an  anti-slavery  author,  in  1785,  and  Thomas  Clark- 
son,  who  wrote  his  first  Essay  on  the  theme  in  Latin,  in  1785,  and 
published  it  in  English,  in  1786.  Granville  Sharp  became  interested 
in  the  subject  by  an  accident,  in  1765,  and  he  published  his  first 
work  against  the  evil,  in  1769,  and  triumphed  in  the  Somerset  case, 
in  1772.  He  thus  preceded  Hopkins  as  a  conspicuous  friend  of  the 
slave.  But  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  had,  in  1776,  written  on 
the  theme  so  forcibly  and  fundamentally,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
religiously,  as  this  Rhode  Island  pastor.  Unless  we  include,  then,  a 
a  few  estimable  preachers  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  Hopkins 
was  the  first  of  the  American  divines,  who  published  an  effective  re- 
monstrance against  the  claiming  of  property  in  slaves.  He  was  the 
ablest  of  all  writers,  English  or  American,  who  opposed  the  slave 
system  on  strictly  religious  grounds,  as  early  as  1776.  He  also  sub- 
jected himself  to  more  of  personal  suflfering,  than  did  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  assailed  the  slave  system.  He  set  himself 
against  the  habits  and  pecuniary  income,  of  the  men  on  whom  he 
relied  for  his  daily  bread.  He  sacrificed  property  and  immediate 
reputation.*  He  was  ridiculed  and  hated  by  many  of  his  townsmen. 
But  he  threw  over  himself,  and  over  his. cause,  the  mantle  of  rehgion. 
He  allied  himself  with  jUpvah.  In  reply  to  the  taunts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  often  pred^Bdy  that  **  God  would  frown  upon  New- 
port ; "  that  "  the  judg^Rts  of  Heaven  would  hang  over  its  dwell- 
ings ;  "  and  a  large  number  of  his  friends,  who  saw  the  grass  growing 
in  the  streets  of  that  beautiful  town,  for  many  years  after  these  pre- 
dictions, associated  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  place  with  the 
vaticinations  of  that  troubled  old  pastor.  His  earnest  words  exerted 
a  prolonged  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  youthful  Channing ;  and 
this  influence  was  developed  fifty  years  after  it  was  first  exerted. 
That  sedate  youth  often  met  at  his  father's  table  the  old  apostle  of 
freedom ;  and  **  it  was  from  him  that  [Channing]  first  gained  his 
convictions  of  the  iniquity  of  slavery."  t 

How  far  Hopkins  preceded  other  men,  and   how   far  they  pre- 
ceded him,  in  forming  societies  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in 

*  See  pp.  94,  110,  116,  119-126,  etc.,  of  the  present  Memoir 
t  Cbanning's  Memoirs,  toI.  i.  p.  32. 
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ecclesiastical  action  with  regard  to  it,  has  been  detailed  on  pages  1^5, 
126,  and  157  of  this  Memoir.  His  preeminence  over  his  brethren  is 
more  conspicuous  in  his  scheme  for  evangelizing  Africa. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1481,  the  Portuguese  missionaries  cele- 
brated their  first  mass  in  Guinea.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
French  commenced  an  African  mission,  in  1635;  the  Spanish,  in 
1652 ;  the  Moravians,  in  1736 ;  and  the  British,  in  1751.  '<  The  first 
Americcm  who  is  known  to  have  attempted  any  thing  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Africa,  was "  Dr.  Hopkins.*  He  may  have  heard,  for  he 
was  inquisitive  on  missionary  themes,  of  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson, 
who  was  the  first,  but  not  very  consistent  English  missionary  in 
Africa,t  and  who  had  previously  labored  five  years  in  New  Jersey. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  for  about  thirty  years,  Hopkins  was  strenuous  iu 
liis  exertions  to  wake  up  the  missionary  spirit  in  behalf  of  the  negro 
race.  In  about  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  his  last  communica- 
tion on  the  theme,  a  spirit  of  missions  was  extensively  developed  in 
behalf  of  all  the  heathen  races,  and  the  sons  of  two  of  his  disciples 
had  consecrated  themselves  to  the  foreign  enterprise.  Is  it  at  all  im- 
probable, that  his  extensive  correspondence  on  the  African  mission, 
had  predisposed  the  hearts  of  many  in  favor  of  the  American  Board  ? 
And  would  it  be  singular  if  his  letters  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  same 
subject,  had  exerted  some  influence  on  Carey,  Fuller,  Pearce,  and 
Ryland,  (two  of  whom  were  his  correspondents,  and  all  of  whom 
were  his  friends,)  who  formed  the  first  Missionary  Society  of  Eng- 
land, in  1792,  nearly  twenty  years  after  Hopkins  had  written  in 
favor  of  evangelizing^  Africa? 

The  scheme  of  colonizing  Africa  on  religious  principles  is  yet 
more  evidently  Hopkinsian.  Dr.  Alexa||d^,  o/"  Princeton,  says  :  { 
«« As  well  as  can  be  ascertained  by  a  diM^^lesearch,  the  first  man 
who  ever  seriously  contemplated  sendiimmi^lony  to  ^rica,  was 
Dr.  Thornton,  a  native  of  Virginia ;  but  at  the  time  when  he 
conceived  this  plan,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Washington,,  where  he 
is  still  remembered,  as  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  many  eccentrici- 
ties, arising  from  a  vivid  genius,  and  a  real  philanthropist.  Dr. 
Thornton  not  only  formed  a  plan  of  African  colonization,  but  ac- 
tually attempted  its  execution,  intending  to  become  himself  the  leader 
of  the  colony.  Therefore,  in  the  year  1787,  he  pubhshed  an  *  Ad- 
dress '  to  the  free  people  of  color  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 

*  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy's  Historical  Examination  of  the  Stale  of  Society  in  Western 
Africa,  (p.  34,)  —  a  pamphlet  from  which  several  of  the  facts  here  stated  are  derived. 

t  We  are  sorry  to  read  the  following  sentence  in  a  letter  of  Granville  Sharp  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  August  1,  1786  :  — "  I  fully  answered  their  missionary , 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Th — ps— n,  who  had  attempted  publicly  to  vindicate  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  [I]  sent  my  answer  to  Mr.  Benezct  in  MS.,  which  was  printed  in 
America  by  the  Quakers."  —  Hoarc's  Life  of  Sharp,  p.  262. 

X  Histiury  of  African  Colonization,  p.  61. 
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inviting  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  with 
the  Tiew  of  planting  a  colony  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
Although  Dr.  Hopkins's  plan  preceded  this  many  years,  yet  his  was 
rather  a  missionary  than  a  colonization  scheme;  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  probably  suggested  the  first  idea  of  the  colony  at  Sierra 
Leone.  But  Dr.  Thornton  was  undoubtedly  the  first  who  conceived, 
and  attempted  to  carry  into  efiect,  a  plan  for  a  colony  of  free  colored 
people  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa," 

With  regard  to  this  statement,  we  need  only  say,  that  Granville 
Sharp  wrote  a  private  memorandum  with  regard  to  such  a  colony  in 
1783,  and  proposed  his  scheme  to  others,  in  1786 ;  *  and  therefore 
seems  to  have  preceded  Dr.  Thornton,  whose  first  public  movement 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Alexander  as  being  made  in  1787.  It  is  higlily 
probable,  that  Mr.  Hopkins  first  conceived  his  plan  of  African  coloni- 
zation, as  early  as  1773;  and  it  can  be  proved,  that  he  wrote  upon  it 
to  a  friend,  as  early  as  April,  1784,  and  then  mentioned  it,  as  a  pro- 
posal which  had  been  <  on  foot  for  some  time.'  He  could  not  have 
been  indebted  to  Granville  Sharp  for  this  plan.  Sharp's  mention  of 
it  in  1783  was  private,  and  his  mention  of  it  in  1786  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  by  Hopkins,  or  any  American,  for  some  time 
afterward.  Neither  could  Hopkins  have  received  his  idea  from  Dr. 
Thornton ;  for  in  1787,  when  Dr.  Thornton  made  his  first  appeal  to 
the  community,  Hopkins  says  of  it,  <<  I  have,  as  you  know,  sir, 
been  for  years  desirous  of  an  attempt  to  make  such  a  settlement."  f 

Dr.  Alexander  says,  that  Hopkins's  wli  "  rather  a  missionary  than 
a  colonization  scheme."  It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say, 
that  the  scheme  was  both  a  missionary  and  a  colonization  scheme. 
It  was  a  plan  not  at  first  forfifoiniflcuous,  but  for  carefully  regulated 
colonization.  It  modQfflWbtiftntty  prominent.  It  proposed  the 
religions  improvement ^^Hb  slaves,  as  the  chief  reason  for  their 
emigration^  But  thl^HMinence  of  religion  aided,  rather  than 
depressed,  thb  jpolonizing  enterprise.  Whatever  Hopkins  undertook 
was  blended  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  yet,  as  evangelical  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  given  both  in  Granville  Sharp's  and  in  Dr.  Thornton's 
colony,  Hopkins  regarded  both  as  capable  of  being  united  with  that 
which  he  had  antecedently  proposed. 

But  although  Dr.  Alexander  regards  the  colonization  movement  as 
having  been  prompted  by  the  Virginian  instead  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  he  yet  supposes  that  Hopkins's  "  extraordinary  enterprise  " 
"  had  a  real  connection  with  the  scheme  of  African  colonization," 
which  is  now  in  progress,  and  which  in  some  particulars  is  unUke 
that  of  the  Newport  divine.  Dr.  Alexander  conjectures,  that  Hop- 
kins's scheme  may  have  suggested  to  Granville  Sharp  the  plan  of 

*  Prince  Hoare's  Memoirs  of  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.,  pp.  S59,  260,  265. 
t  Letter  to  Moses  Brown.     See  p.  139,  above. 


colonizing  Sierrn  Leone ;  end  says  that  ■■  the  recollection  of  this 
sciieme  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  to  send  buck  to  Africa  some  of  Iter  sons  a» 
miseioimries,  in  hU  prubnhility  sitg^sted  the  idea  of  African  cnloniza- 
Tion."*  The  Society  in  Scotlund  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  made 
this  proposal  of  Hopkins  known  to  the  British  puhlic !  and  it  were 
very  natural  to  infer  the  expediency  of  colonizing,  from  the  wiitdom 
of  tnangelinng  that  benighted  land.  Still,  we  are  warranted  lo  say- 
no  more  than  this.  If  eitlier  of  the  two  great  men.  Sharp  and  Hop- 
kinH,  received  his  first  idea  of  colonir^tion  indirectly  from  the  other, 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  grandson  of  tlie  English  archbishop  was 
aided  by  the  Puritan  divine,  than  that  the  Puritan  divine  was  aided 
by  the  grandson  of  the  archbishop.  To  the  British  philanthropist, 
belongs  the  distinction  of  having  been  first  to  execute  the  plan  which, 
perhflpg,  was  never  BuggcEited  to  him  by  another.  To  the  Rhode 
Island  philanthropist,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
man  in  the  world  who  is  hwinn  to  have  originated  a  scheme  of 
African  colonization,  and  of  having  "  done  ivhat  he  could  "  to  make 
it  practically  successful.  This  scheme  was  not  a  bare  idea.  It  bad 
an  historical  result.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  T  Every 
good  thought  is  useful.  Such  a  thought  as  this,  presented  lo  the 
public  year  after  year  by  a  powerful  reasoner,  must  have  produced 
an  impression,  deep,  if  not  obvinus.  Who  has  ever  labored  so  long 
for  any  worthy  object,  without  accomplishing  some  good  I  It  must 
be  rememliered,  ilmi  uiili  nil  liis  foes,  some  of  the  most  enterprising 
1  New  H„u'I,-iimI  «.'r«  the  admirers  and  diH:ipics  of  Hop- 
tlieiB  lel^Ts  and  circulars ;  he  sent  In  them 
id  thus  prepared  their  own 
a  scheme  of  evangelizing 


ikins 
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year,  when  Uifvabjcc 


kins.     He  addri-'^si 
newspapers  an 
minds  and  the 
Africa,  by 

plate  one  among  several^HFe  instarii 
moy  have  produced  on  the  generation 
was  leaving,  the  scenes  of  public  hfe. 
Samuel  J.  Mills  was  in  his  twenty-lii 
this  Memoir  died.  The  fother  of  Mr.  Mills  was  the  Congregational 
minister  of  Torringford,  Connecticut,  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Barrington.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a  personal  admirer  of  Hop- 
kins, a  believer  in  the  main  peculiarities  of  the  Hopklnsian  theology. 
He  was  recognized  through  life  as  substantially,  although  not  in  all 
minuti/e,  a  Hopkinsicm  divine.  It  is  understood,  that  as  long  as  both 
of  these  pastors  lived,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  personal  intercourse 
with  each  other;  al  least  as  often  as  once  a  year,  at  the  Hartford 
election ;  and  that  Hopkins  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Tnrring- 


-  Aleiander'i  Hiilor] 
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ford,  as  to  other  towns,  some  of  the  essays  which  he  published  on 
his  favorite  African  scheme.*  Now  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that 
in  less  than  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Hopkins,  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  the  son  of  the  Torringford  pastor,  wrote  in  his  Diary :  — 
"  I  long  to  have  the  time  arrive,  when  the  gospel  shall  be  preached 
to  the  poor  Africans^  and  likewise  to  all  nations."  t  Why  did  the 
African  mission,  rather  than  the  Indian,  first  occur  to  him  at  this 
early  period  ?  In  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  the  man  who  had 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  "  Company,"  for  superintending 
the  emigration  of  the  negroes,  (see  p.  147,  above,)  Mr.  Mills  became 
a  conspicuous  agent  for  a  colonization  society.  It  was  with  the 
spirit  of  a  missionary,  that  h^  embarked  in  an  enterprise,  which  was 
commended  twenty  years  before,  in  the  same  spirit,  by  his  father's 
friend.  Can  any  one,  who  has  watched  the  transmission  of  influence 
from  fireside  interviews  and  juvenile  impressions,  (especially  in  the 
families  of  our  New  England  pastors,)  be  slow  to  believe,  that  the 
mind  of  young  Mills  had  been,  in  some  degree,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, educated  for  this  sphere  of  beneficence  by  the  journals  and  pam- 
phlets which  his  father  had  been  receiving,  for  thirty  years,  from  the 
Newport  divine  ?  It  is  not  according  to  the  analogy  of  God's  provi- 
dence, that  thirty  years  of  untiring  labor  for  any  benevolent  enter-  >* 
prise,  should  fttil  to  produce  some  impression  upo^  the  families 
which  were  partial  to  the  laborer. 

We  do  not  pretend,  that  Hopkins  produced  a  distinctly  and  easily 
perceptible  effect  in  favor  of  ^^ristiiftfMhff  or  of  colonizing  Africa. 
The  many  disappointments  of  his  IffJ^^^Kit  a  tinge  of  melancholy. 
His  was  not  the  cheering  lot  of  ^JR\  d^JJP^ioses  Stuart,  who,  be- 
fore thej  die,  clearly   see  tb#  resale  olRflR^r   life's  toil.     Hopkins 

lived  (j^'fi^h,  "Ml  by  JjtM^^^ ^^^ ' "'' ^  f^i'l'Mif ' ^  philanthropic  plans, 
whosclnihience  has  bee^^H^  ^eat  meftliri^  invisible.  But  unseen 
results '«ra»tiope:tlT^jS$ranr  It  is  one  lesson  to  be  gathered  from 
his  Meai(Mr|/ii^t  perseverance  in  duty,  even  amid  disheartening  re- 
pulses, viilf  end  well ;  that  an  idea  will  never  be  lost,  even  though  it 
be  "buried  long;"  that  "great  truths  can  be  expressed  nowhere^ 
without   spreading  themselves  every  whcre^^ 

•  In  attempting  to  ascertain,  whether  these  two  clergymen  were  in  the  habit  of 
epistolary  correspondence  with  each  other,  the  writer  learned,  that  in  December,  1823, 
when  Mr.  Mills  was  eighty  years  of  age,  his  house,  library,  manuscripts,  portrait, 
etc.,  were  burned.  It  is  distinctly  remembered,  however,  that  among  other  works  of 
Hopkins  in  Mr.  Mills's  library,  was  the  Memoir  of  Madam  Osborn,  which  details  a  part 
of  the  scheme  for  civilizing  and  evangelizing  Africa.  This  Memoir  was  extensively 
read  a  half  century  ago,  in  the  families  of  New  England  clergymen. 

t  Spring's  Life  of  Mills,  p.  24. 
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Sect.  XLI.    INTEREST  IN  THE    NEGRO    POPULATION  OF  NEWPORT. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  expend  their  zeal  on 
remote  objects  of  charity,  while  thej  neglect  such  as  are  near  at 
home.     On  the  23d  of  June,  1780,  he  writes  to  Dr.  West : 

"  The  blacks  look  to  me  as  their  patron,  and  some  of  them  have  applied  to 
me  to  preach  to  them  in  public,  alleging  that  a  considerable  number  would 
attend,  and  that  there  was  an  uncommon  and  increasing  desire  among  them 
to  be  instructed.  I  have  preached  to  them  two  Sabbaths,  at  six  o'clock,  P.  M., 
in  the  meeting-house.  A  considerable  number  attend,  and  behave  so  well, 
that  the  whites  who  are  present,  (for  they  are  not  excluded,)  can't  but  speak 
in  their  favor.  But  this,  I  expect,  will  make  me  many  enemies,  and  be  tlie 
occasion  of  my  falling  under  much  reproach.  However,  a  persuasion  that  I 
am  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  the  hope  that  I  may  be  the  means  of  some  good  to 
the  poor  blacks,  I  hope  will  be  sufficient  to  support  me,  whatever  obloquy  or 
sufiering  may  b^  the  consequence." 

Notwithstanding  all  his  abstruse  discussions,  his  meeting-house 
was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  negro  population,  on  the  Sabbath. 
«« One  side  of  the  gallery  was  appropriated  to  their  use."  Several 
of  them  belonged  to  his  churcli ;  and  among  tlie  subscribers  to  his 
«« metaphy8i<^al "  System  of  Divinity  are  enrolled  the  names,  not  only 
of  Dr.  Erskine,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Ryland,  of  England,  but  also 
of  Congo  Jenkins  and  Zingo  Stevens,  of  Newport,  and  Cato  Mum- 
ford  and  Nimble  Nightingale,  of  Providence.  There  were  seven- 
teen negro  subscribers,  in  Providence  and  Newport,  for  that  recon- 
dite work.  The  remembraop^of  such  facts  as  these,  led  Dr.  Clian- 
ning  to  say,  that  Hopkins^  **  labored  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
people,  and  had  the  happitibs^  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  the 
intelligence  and  exemplary  piety  of  those  who  came  under  his  in- 
fluence. "  • 


Sect.  XLII.    INTEREST  IN  NATIONAL  JHIiJ  CHURCH  BQLITY. 


Mr.  Hopkins  lived  at  a  period  of  high  political  excitement.  He 
took  an  interest  in  all  that  concerned  his  country.  **  His  t'ast  Ser- 
mons," says  one  of  his  successors  at  Newport,!  "  were  a  perfect 
terror  to  evil-doers."  »*  Like  most  of  the  ministers  of  the  time," 
says  Dr.  Channing,  "  he  was  a  strong  Federalist."  He  did  not 
spare  the  opposing  party,  although  one  of  his  prominent  male  church 
members  was  earnest  in  its  defence.  About'  a  year  before  his  death, 
he  writes : 

"  December  14, 1802.  On  thanksgiving  day,  I  said  in  my  sermon,  *  that  we 
had  no  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  distmguishcd  blasphemer  of  Christ  and 
Christianity,  and  reviler  of  our  beloved  Washington,  —  raine,  —  was  come  to 
America,  and  that  he  w^  invited  here  and  caressed  by  many  w-ho  were  in 
high  stations ! '    This  was  soon  spread  through  the  town,  and  obtained  the 


*  Channing's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  350. 

t  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  Randolph,  Mass. 
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encomium  of  the  Federalists ;  but  the  contrary  of  some  of  the  Democrats.  I 
say  some  of  them,  because  I  believe  that  a  number  of  them  are  really  ashamed 
and  sorry,  that  he  was  invited  in  the  manner  he  has  been,  and  that  he  is  come." 

Equally  decided  was  Mr.  Hopkins  on  questions  of  church  goveru- 
ment.  Qis  friend  Dr.  Hart,  while  absorbed  in  the  plan  of  union 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  desired  the  New- 
port divine's  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  following 
reply : 

^  August  30, 1791.  You  inform  me  that  a  conamittee  from  the  Synod  or 
General  Assembly  of  Presbyterians,  and  one  from  the  clergy  in  Connecticut, 
are  to  meet  at  New  Haven ;  and  ask, '  What  do  you  think  we  shall  do  ? '  An- 
swer :  I  believe  ypu  will  do  nothing  very  great  and  important  It  may  serve 
to  cultivate  friendship,  and  keep  up  a  correspondence  which  may  answer  val- 
uable ends.  And  you  may  agree  upon  some  method  or  rule,  by  which  can- 
didates or  dismissed  ministers  shall  be  recommended  from  one  to  the  other, 
without  which  recommendation  they  shall  not  be  received ;  which  may  pre- 
vent, in  future,  disorders  of  that  kind  which  have  taken  place  heretofore.  But 
it  cannot  be  expected,  that  you  will  agree  and  unite  in  one  form  of  church 
government  and  discipline." 

After  Mr.  Hopkins  had  been  engaged  in  studying  the  prophecies, 
and  had  become  familiar  with  the  symbolical  style,  he  made  frequent 
use  of  the  epithet  frogs.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says :  *•  On  the 
18tb  of  this  month,  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Freeman  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston.  This  was  done,  I  con- 
clude, by  the  Congregational  ministers  in  Boston.  What  is  the  world 
coming  to!  This  is  Catholicism  indeed!  Frogs  —  spirits  of  devils, 
working  wonders  !  "     Mr.  Freeman  was  afterwards  a  Unitarian. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hopkins  was  active  in  the  formation  of 
Congregational  churehetf*:  H^d  he  left  among  his  papers  the  ensuing 
plan  of  government  an<uskiphne.  It  possesses  a  rare  historical 
value.  It  illustrates  ifs^ranior's  independence,  his  high  tone  of 
morals,  his  exactness  of  Christian  discipline. 

^^  Articles  of  a  Church, 

"  We,  the  subscribers,  being  persuaded  that  we  are  called  by  God  to  form 
ourselves  intq  a  Christian  church,  entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  with 
each  other,  to  walk  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  watch  over  and  assist  one  another  in  love  and  faithfulness,  and  devoting 
ourselves,  with  all  wc  have,  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  to  promote  his  inter- 
est and  kingdom,  do  agree  in  the  following  articles,  which  we  think  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  important,  and  necessary  to  be  observed,  in  order  to 
the  best  regulation  and  prosperity  of  a  church  of  Christ 

"I.  That  none  are  qualified,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  be  members  of  a 
Christian  church,  unless  they  be  true  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  as  to  be  liis 
real  friends,  and  obedient  to  him.  And  therefore  none  are  visible  members 
of  a  church  of  Christ,  or  ought  to  be  admitted  there,  but  those  who  appear  to 
understand  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  profess  true  repent- 
ance, and  faith  in  Christ,  and  engage  hearty  obedience  to  him,  and  whose 
conversation  is  agreeable  to  such  proiession  and  engagement 
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"II.  The  children  of  those  believers  who  are  members  of  the  visible 
churchf  observing  all  things  which  Christ  has  commanded,  are  included  in 
the  covenant  with  their  parents,  and  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and  ouffht 
to  be  given  up  to  Christ  in  that  ordinance  by  the  parents.  But  no  other  chil- 
dren may  be  baptized. 

"  III.  A  careful  and  strict  discipline  is  to  be  exercised  and  maintained  by 
every  particular  church,  over  all  the  members  of  it ;  being  very  careful  and 
cautious  in  admitting  members,  that  none  be  admitted  but  those  who  appear 
to  have  the  qualifications  above  mentioned ;  and  watching  over  one  another, 
and  reproving  and  admonishing  those  who  walk  disorderly,  contrary  to  their 
profession  and  engagements ;  and  casting  them  out  of  the  church,  who,  after 
proper  admonition,  continue  impenitent  and  unreformed.  And  the  general 
rule,  for  the  discipline  of  offending  members,  is  given  by  Christ  in  Matt 
xviii.  15,  &c. 

"  IV.  In  all  cases  to  be  decided  by  the  church,  the  voice  of  the  majority  of 
the  brethren  present  must  be  considered  as  the  act  of  the  church.  However, 
when  there  shall  be  any  dissenters,  who  disagree  with  the  majority,  in  any 
case,  they  must  be  treated  with  love  and  great  tenderness ;  and  all  proper 
means  must  be  used  by  the  rest  of  the  church  to  convince  them,  and  persuade 
them,  at  least,  so  far  to  acquiesce  in  the  act  of  the  church,  as  to  take  no  offence, 
though  they  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  act  with  them. 

"  V.  The  pastor  of  the  church  is  to  have  no  vote  in  the  decision  of  any 
matter  before  the  church.  He  is  to  act  as  moderator,  and  give  all  the  light 
and  assistance  he  can  to  the  church,  in  all  cases  that  may  lie  before  them. 

"VI.  Every  church  hath  a  right  to  choose  their  own  pastor;  but  he  is  to 
be  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  not  by  the  brethren  of  the  church, 
but  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery ;  that  is,  ministers  of  the 
gospel. 

"  VII.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  appeal  from  the  judgment  and  decision 
of  a  particular  church,  to  any  higher  judicatory  which  has  authority  to  set 
aside  what  they  do,  or  oblige  them  to  recede  from  it ;  but  each  church  hath 
full  power  to  determine,  within  and  for  itself,  who  shaU  be  admitted  as  mem- 
bers, and  who  ought  to  be  censured  and  cast  out ;  and  to  decide  all  other  mat- 
ters that  may  be  before  them.  But  it  may  be  proper  and  expedient,  in  cases 
that  are  difficult,  or  in  which  the  church  is  much  divided,  before  they  proceed 
to  act  and  decide,  to  request  the  assistance  of^pastors  and  delegates  of  other 
churches,  in  order  to  obtain  light  and  directkMI*  But  such  pastors  and  dele- 
gates have  no  authority  to  control  the  church  nftch  applies  to  them ;  but  only 
to  instruct  and  advise. 

"  VIII.  As  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  church,  who  have  been  bap- 
tized, is  of  vast  importance,  and  the  parents  have  solemnly  engaged,  to  God 
and  to  the  church,  to  bring  theni  up  in  the  nurture  and  admqnition  of  tlie  Ijord, 
the  church  ought  to  take  a  particular  care  of  this  matter ;  and  where  tliere  ap- 
pears to  be  a  great  neglect,  the  faulty  parent  is  to  be  admonished,  and  reject- 
ed if  he  do  not  refonn.  And  such  children  are  to  be  under  the  care  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  when  they  are  adult,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  judging  and 
acting  for  themselves,  in  matters  of  religion.  And  if  they  walk  disorderly, 
and  refuse  to  do  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded,  after  proper  admonition, 
they  are  to  be  rejected. 

"  IX.  The  church  ought  to  have  frequent  stated  meetings ;  at  least,  always 
before  their  attendance  on  the  Lord's  supper,  which  ought  to  be  once  a  month, 
at  least.  At  which  meeting,  and  all  other  meetings  of  the  church,  both  males 
and  females  ought  to  attend,  when  the  business  that  may  be  before  tho  church 
is  to  be  transacted ;  and  the  church  are  to  pray  together,  and  to  converse  freely 
on  any  matters  relating  to  their  holy  profession,  that  may  be  proposed,  and 
receive  instruction  and  exhortation  from  the  pastor,  as  time  and  circumstances 
admit  and  require. 

"  X.  The  persons  that  desire  to  join  with  the  church,  shall  apply  to  the 
pastor;  and  after  they  have  been  examined  by  him,  rinll  come  before  tfae 
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church,  at  one  of  their  meetings  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  that  the 
church  may  have  opportunity  to  satisfy  themselves  respecting  their  qualifica- 
tions for  admission.  And  if  the  church  approve  of  them,  their  proposal  to  join 
with  Uie  church  shall  be  published  to  the  congregation.  Ajoa  if  no  reasona- 
ble objection  be  made  against  it,  they  shall  then  be  admHMt  l^  making  & 
public  profession,  and  entering  into  covenant. 

^  XI.  When  any  person  shall  be  recommended  to  stated  communion  in  the 
church,  by  any  other  church,  as  in  good  standing  with  them,  he  shall  not  be 
admitted  upon  such  recommendation,  until  he  give  opportunity  to  the  church 
to  be  acquainted  with  his  religions  sentiments  and  exercises,  so  far  as  to  sat- 
isfy them  that  it  is  proper  for  them  to  admit  him. 

**  XII.  As  the  church  is  a  public  society,  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  that  cannot 
be  hid,  the  members  of  it  ought  to  be  admitted  publicly,  before  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  when  any  person  falls  under  the  censure  of  the  church,  he  ought  not 
to  be  restored  until  he  makes  a  public,  credible  profession  of  repentance. 
And  when  the  church  rejects  any  of  its  members,  it  ought  to  be  done  pub- 
licly. 

"  Xm.  It  belongs  to  the  church  to  choose  their  pastor,  and  to  see  that  he 
is  well  supported,  so  that  he  may  give  himself  wholly  to  tlie  work  of  the  min- 
istry, if  they  be  able,  taking  the  whole  of  it  on  themselves,  except  what  others 
shall  voluntarily  give.  And  in  furnishing  this  support,  each  member  of  the 
church  ought  to  give  in  proportion  to  his  substance  and  ability.  And  the 
chnrcltare  to  watch  over  each  other  with  respect  to  this ;  and  if  any  member 
shall  neglect  and  refuse  to  do  so  much  as  the  church  shall  judge  is  no  more 
than  his  proportion,  he  ought  to  be  rejected  and  censured  as  covetous. 

**  XIV.  The  church  ought  to  take  a  kind  and  tender  care  of  all  the  poor 
members  who  need  their  assistance,  so  that  none  shall  want  of  necessaries  for 
the  body.  And  for  this  end  they  ought  always  to  have  a  sufficient  stock  in 
the  hands  of  the  deacons,  to  be  distributed  by  them  according  to  their  best 
discretion. 

**  XV.  The  church  is  to  choose  deacons,  who  are  to  take  the  charge  and 
care  of  all  tlie  temporals  of  the  church,  for  the  support  of  the  pastor,  the  sup- 
ply of  the  poor  of  the  church,  and  furnishing  the  liord's  table,  or  for  answering 
any  other  purposes  which  the  church  shall  undertake.  And  the  deacons  ought 
to  be  ordained  to  this  work. 

**  XVI.  Brethren  ought  not  to  go  to  law  with  each  other ;  according  to  1 
Cor.  vi.  1,  &.C.  But  when  any  ihs  thinks  himself  injured  by  another  in  his 
temporal  interest,  if  the  mattef jfpinnot  be  healed  more  privately,  he  ought  to 
bring  it  before  the  church.  And  if  the  injurious  person  refuse  to  hear  the 
church,  he  must  be  rejected ;  and  then  the  injured  brother  may  make  use  of 
the  civil  law  to  recover  his  right. 

'*  XVII.  Churches  ought  not  to  allow  any  of  their  members  to  marry  to 
persons  of  openly  wicked  lives,  or  who  are  infidels,  or  embrace  and  maintain 
damnable  errors." 


Sect.  XLIII.    INFLUENCE  OF  HOPKINS'S  PERSONAL  CHARACTER 

UPON   HIS  THEOLOGICAL  SYSTEM. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  philanthropic  movements  of  this  indefati- 
gable man,  we  are  inclined  to  imagine  that  he  was  merely  a  philan- 
thropist ;  and  when  we  consider  his  theological  labors,  we  are  apt  to 
conceive  of  him  as  merely  a  theologian.  We  forget  that  his  philan- 
thropy was  his  theology  drawn  out  into  practice,  and  that  his  theo- 
logical speculations  were  prompted  and  followed  by  philanthropic 
ainifi.     We  cannot  understand  him  as  a  theologian,  without  exam- 
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iniiig  his  life  of  beneficence ;  and  we  cannot  appreciate  his  activity 
in  doing  good,  without  studying  his  peculiarities  as  a  divine. 

In  estimipilg  the  influence  of  our  author's  personal  character 
upon  his  dieological  system,  ]<et  us  first  consider  his  transparent 
honesty,  as  affecting  the  structure  of  his  jcreed.  Seeking  neither 
wealth  nor  fame,  he  kept  his  mind  open  to  the  teachings  of  the  divine 
word,  and  scrupled  not  to  express  his  convictions,  whatever  they 
might  be.  jHis  system,  therefore,  is  his  own,  A  large  part  of  its 
value  consists  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  thought,  and 
is  so  expressed  as  to  please  himself  rather  than,  his  neighbors.  This 
is  a  rare  merit.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  write  a  theological  system  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  prejudices  of  a  party  ?  In  reading  the 
works  of  Hopkins,  we  feel  that  we  are  near  his  heart.  Whether  we 
approve  or  disapprove  his  words,  we  are  quickened  by  them,  as  the 
plain-spoken  language  of  an  honest  man.  He  did  not  write  as  a 
diplomatist.  In  some  respects,  he  resembled  the  early  teachers  of 
Christianity.  As  they  resisted  all  the  reUgious  parties  around  them, 
so  he,  amiable  as  was  his  private  character,  gave  offence  to  all  the 
sects  and  schools  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  oflen  spoke 
in  condemnatory  words  of  "  those  who  called  themselves  Calvinists, 
that  were  for  palliating  the  matter  by,  as  it  were,  trimming  off  the 
knots  of  Calvinism,  that  they  might  conform  it  more  to  the  taste  of 
those  who  are  most  disposed  to  object  against  it."  His  entire  frank- 
ness of  spirit  led  him  to  express,  in  sermons  and  public  addresses, 
such  doctrines,  with  regard  to  the  divine  agency  in  the  production  of 
sin,  as  other  Calvinists  had  expressed  in  scientific  treatises  only. 
Where  this  honesty  was  known,  it  was  highly  revered ;  and,  there- 
fore, many  of  the  Quakers,  the  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  who  had 
opposed  his  doctrinal  views,  were  among  the  most  reverential  ad- 
mirers of  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

The  open-hearted ness  of  Hopkins  is  well  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing reminiscence  by  Dr.  Clianning :  "  One  day  he  dined  at  my 
father's,  with  a  young  minister  who  was  willing  to  comply  with  the 
costume  of  the  day,  but  whose  modesty  only  allowed  the  ruffles  to 
peep  from  his  breast.  The  doctor  said,  with  good  humor,  »T  don't 
care  for  ruffles ;  but  if  I  wore  them,  I'd  wear  them  like  a  man.' "  • 
It  was  just  so  in  his  theology.     He  exposed  what  he  had. 

Our  author's  strength  of  character  induced  him  to  give  an  unusual 
prominence  to  the  more  difficult  parts  of  theology,  and  thus  it  shaped 
his  entire  system.  Whether  his  speculations  be  true  or  false,  he  has 
done  a  great  work  in  promoting  manly  discussion,  in  convincing  his 
readers  that  piety  is  something  more  than  a  blind  sentimentcdism, 
and  that  theology  is  something  better  than  a  superstitious  faith.     He 

•  Workj,  vol.  iv.  p.  348. 
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has  encouraged  men  to  examine  intricate  theories,  and  the  ezaminar 
tion  has  saved  them  from  scepticism.  Hundreds  have  been  repulsed 
into  infidelity,  by  the  fear  of  good  men  to  encounter  philosophical 
objections.  Hopkins  was  too  strong  for  such  fears.  He  had  that 
sterling  common  sense  which  loves  to  grapple  with  important  truths, 
cost  what  they  may  of  toil.  The  great  problem  of  the  existence  of 
sin  early  awakened  his  curiosity,  and  moved  the  depths  of  his 
heart.*  A  weaker  man  would  have  shrunk  from  the  investigation 
of  such  a  theme.  But  he  was  ready  to  defend  all  parts  of  what  he 
loved  to  call  «*  a  consistent  Calvinism."  His  readiness  to  encounter 
the^rdest  subjects  and  the  sturdiest  opponents,  was  foretokened  by 
one  of  his  early  corporeal  feats.  It  is  reported  that  an  insane  man, 
stalwart  and  furious,  was  once  escaping  from  his  keepers  with  fearful 
speed  ;  but  the  young  divine  intercepted  him,  and  held  him  fast  until 
the  maniac  gave  up,  and  cried,  <<  Hopkins,  you  are  my  master." 

Throughout  the  unpublished  and  the  published  writings  of  Hop- 
kins, t^re^reathes  a  masculine  spirit,  which  refuses  to  be  satisfied  by 
assertion  instead  of  argument,  and  insists  on  the  legitimate  use  of 
the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
writes  to  Dr.  Hart :  «I  ask  what  faith  I  shall  have  in  the  power  of 
Grod,  or  what  belief  of  any  revealed  truth,  if  I  do  not  so  far  trust  to 
my  own  understanding,  as  to  think  and  be  confident  that  I  do  under- 
stand that  God  has  revealed  certain  truths,  and  what  they  are."  In 
his  thirty-fifth  year,  Hopkins  seized  at  what  he  deemed  a  tacit  con- 
cession of  Dr.  Mayhew,  that  Arminianism  could  not  be  sustained  by 
reason.  He.  writes  to  Bellamy  :  "  I  think  he  [Mayhew]  says  that 
which  may  be  fairly  construed  as  a# crying  down  reason,  under  the 
name  of  metaphysical,  or  some  epithet  tantamount."  Hopkins  was 
too  vigorous  to  leave  such  a  concession  unnoticed.  He  turns  the 
tables  on  his  Arminian  opposers,  and  they  censure  him  for  his  argu- 
mentative style,  — the  very  thing  for  which  they  have  been  censured, 
again  and  again,  by  their  antagonists.  Our  stout  champion  says, 
that  « Pelagians  and  Arminians  have  been,  in  too  many  instances, 
treated  so  by  their  opponents,  the  professed  Calvinists.  The  former 
have  gloried  in  their  reasoning  against  the  latter,  as  unanswerable 
demonstration.  The  latter,  instead  of  detecting  the  weakness,  fallacy, 
and  absurdity  of  the  reasoning  of  the  former,  and  maintaining  their 
cause  on  this  ground,  as  well  they  might,  have  endeavored  to  defend 
themselves  from  this  weapon  by  bringing  it  into  disgrace,  and  rejecting 


*  Five  weeks  aAer  he  had  finished  bis  theological  studies  at  Northamplon,  our  youug' 
candidate  is  found  in  a  dispute  wilh  the  missionary  Sergeant,  Edwards's  predecessor 
at  Stockbridge.  He  writes :  "  July  8,  1743.  Went  to  see  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  in  our 
diseourse  he  denied  that  the  apostle  spake  of  himself  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Homaus. 
We  had  some  talk  upon  it,  but  brought  nothing  to  a  point.  I  am  not  satisfied  whether 
it  is  from  an  Arminian  principle  or  not,  that  Mr.  Sergeant  holds  this.  I  know  many 
Arminians  are  of  his  mind  as  to  this  chapter.'' 
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it  under  the  name  of  carnal,  unsanctified  reason,  &,c.  This  has  been 
so  far  from  humbling  or  giving  them  the  least  conviction  of  their  errors, 
that  it  has  had  a  contrary  effect  to  a  very  great  and  sensible  degree. 
.Vnd  no  wonder ;  for  this  was  the  direct  tendency  of  it,  as  it  is  an 
implicit  confession  that  they  felt  themselves  worsted  at  reasoning."  * 

Our  author's  benevolence  and  sense  of  justice  and  equity  moulded 
bis  theological  belief.  It  was  more  natural  for  him  than  for  some 
other  men,  to  resolve  -all  virtue  into  benevolence.  He  had  virtue 
enough  to  bear  an  analysis,  and  he  felt  that  all  his  virtue  was  reduci- 
ble to  love.  He  judged  that  our  moral  disease  needed  severe  medi- 
cines, and  he  therefore  gave  them.  He  aimed  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  men,  by  making  them  willing  to  lose  themselves  in  the  divine  glory. 
He  was  strict,  because  he  deemed  a  strict  life  to  be  a  truly  kind  one. 
His  faith  was  rigid,  for  the  same  reason  that  his  conduct  was  philan- 
thropic. The  tendency  of  some  modern  speculations  to  discourage 
all  penal  enactments,  is  effectually  met  by  the  profound  reasonings 
of  our  author  on  the  justice  of  eternal  punishment.  The  spirit  of 
his  entire  system  is  one  of  stern  opposition  to  sin,  because  sin  de- 
serves this  opposition,  and  because  the  interests  of  the  universe 
require  it.  He  gives  an  unusual  prominence  to  the  idea,  that  the 
severest  of  the  divine  dispensations  are  prompted  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  hapj)iness  of  the  largest  number,  lie  meant  that 
those  theories  which  are  called  severe,  should  rest  on  a  basis  of  love. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  make  the  doctrines  of  high 
Calvinism  so  impressive  as  he  has  made  them,  unless  he  had  ex- 
plained, with  unusual  fulness,  the  equity  of  the  divine  administration. 
He  ever  attempted  to  show  that  his  doctrines  were  fair,  as  well  as 
true.  He  believed  that  God  imputes  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  men,  but 
only  because,  and  so  far  forth  as,  all  men  liave  first  "  approved  of" 
that  sin,  and  chosen  to  make  it  their  own.  He  believed  that  God 
imputes  the  holiness  of  Christ  to  believers  ;  but  only  on  condition 
that  they  first  "  approve  of  "  Christ's  holiness,  and  prefer  to  imitate  it 
The  genius  of  Hopkins's  theology  consists  in  its  attempting  to  show 
the  entire  rectitude  of  the  divine  government,  and  then  in  exalting 
that  government  high  above  all  other  interests.  We  cannot  delight 
too  much  in  a  sovereignty  which  is  congenial  with  equity.  The 
speculations  of  our  author  have  been  termed  abstract ;  some  of  them 
were  so,  but  their  general  aim  was  practical  and  benevolent.  Their 
main  drift  was,  to  enforce  obedience  to  God,  by  showing  that  obedi- 
ence is  our  reasonable  duty.  Their  prevailing  scope  was  to  prove, 
that  God  ought  to  be  a  Sovereign,  and,  therefore,  is  one  ;  that 
his  decrees  are  amiable,  and,  therefore,  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in 
them,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  that  his  law  is  level  to  our  nafui^ 
power,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  obeyed  forthwith.     We  do  not 

•  Hopkins's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  492,  493. 
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suppose  that  all  his  speculations  were  perfectly  accurate,  but  they  all 
pointed  to  this  practical  truth  :  Thejirst,  the  immediate,  the  fair, 
the  reasonable  duty  of  all  moral  agents  is,  to  love  Hie  j^overnment  of 
God  supremely,  and_8ubmit^to^itwUhou^  reserve ;  to  this  duty,  and 
to  nothing  save  what  involves  this  duty,  sinnei^~bught  to  be  urged  at 
once,  and  without  exception.  By  the  new  distinctness  which  Hop- 
kins gave  to  this  truth,  he  has  been  made,  and  is  now  made,  an  in- 
strument of  many  revivals  of  reUgion.  He,  and  the  men  who  drank 
of  his  spirit,  have  been  distinguished  as  philanthropic  and  enterprising 
Christians.* 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  our  author's  nice  regard  to  equity, 
than  in  the  following  Essay,  which  he  wrote  only  twelve  years  after 
Edwards  had  published  the  Treatise  on  the  Will.  The  essay  exhib- 
its, (dso,  that  strength  of  mind,  that  honesty  of  heart,  which  made 
our  author  what  he  was.  Unless  he  had  written  and  preached  often 
in  the  style  of  the  following  discussion,  he  could  not  have  sustained 
himself  in  his  high  theories  on  the  predestinating  and  sovereign 
agency  of  God.  We  shall  misunderstand  those  theories,  unless  we 
view  them  in  the  light  which  they  receive  from  the  Hopkinsian 
statements  In  the  discussion  here  appended.  The  author  first  pro- 
poses three  questions,  and  then  gives  his  truly  Edwardean  answers. 

**  Question  first.  If  underived  virtue  ia  peculiar  to  the  Deity,  can  it  be  the 
doty  of  a  creature  to  have  it  ? 

^  Question  second.  If  we  actually  have  all  that  is  communicated  to  us,  is 
not  this  all  we  should  have  ? 

"  Question  third.     If  it  is,  is  not  every  man  as  good  as  he  should  be  ? 

"In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  I  begin  with  the  ^5/.  If  underived 
viritie  is  peculiar  to  the  Deity j  can  it  be  the  duty  of  a  creature  to  have  it  ? 

"  In  answering  this  question,  I  would  first  lay  down  this  axiom ;  for  the 
proof  of  which,  it  not  granted  by  all,  I  refer  to  Edwards  on  the  fVilL,  passim : 
MoraLimposnlnlity  or  inability  in  man  to  perfbrm  any  dutyf  does  uA  excuse 
6m/or  not  mr/ormlng  it, 

"  Again,  before  I  proceed,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  sense  of  the  word  peculiar ; 
for  I  perceive  there  is  an  ambiguity  attending  it,  which  will  be  apt  to  lead 
into  mistake.  The  word  peculiar  sometimes  signifies  that  which  so  belongs 
to  a  being  or  thing  that  it  is  absolutely  unpossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  it  should  belong  to  any  thing  else ;  or,  that  there  is  a  natural  impossibili- 
ty that  it  should  belong  to  any  other  being  or  thing,  even  though  that  other 
being  should  desire  it,  and  choose  it  never  so  much.  Thus,  self-existence, 
infinity,  fee,  are  peculiar  to  God. 

"  But  again,  the  word  peculiar  sometimes  signifies  no  more  than  that  which 
belongs  only  to  some  being  or  beings,  and  not  to  all,  or  to  some  other  being ; 
thoudi  it  might  belong  to  this  other  being,  did  he  but  choose  it  and  seek  after 
it  Thus,  a  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  is  peculiar  to  some 
men,  and  does  not  belong  to  others,  who  might  as  well  have  it,  if  they  did  but 
choose  it  and  properly  seek  after  it.  Thus,  also,  justice  and  benevolence  are 
pecviiar  to  some  men,  although  all  might  possess  them  if  they  would.  In  this 
fatter  sense,  underived  virtue  iB  peculiar  to  the  Deity ;  so  that  although  no 
creature  actually  pWSHGSseT  iti^yet  all  rational  creatures  might  possess  it,  if 
they  would;  t.e.,  tflficfealures,  supposing  them  to  be  created  with  barely 

*  See,  for  example,  p.  64  of  the  present  Memoir. 
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those  natural  faculties  which  c 

chpose.il,  become  possessed  of  Ihal  virtue  which  shall  be  undeirifl!     _, 

olher  sense  than  this ;  thai  as  tliey  Imve  derived  their  cxtstf  nee  from  God;  io 
ihey  themselvosT^nd  every  act  and  habit  of  theirs,  or  dispositioii  of  their 
wills,  ta  in  some  sense  derived.  But  tbeir  virtue  maj'  be  as  much  iinderived, 
ftR  men's  wickedness  m  now.  I  say,  there  is  nolhing'  but  a  volition  or  choice 
of  iheirs  wanting-  to  effect  iJiis.  For  virtue  consists  priniarity  and  principally 
in  a  certain  dispoBiiion  of  will ;  which,  lei  ufl  Buppi»e,  for  the  preseul,  to  be 
benevolcnct ;  for  it  makes  no  odds,  in  the  nresent  question,  what  disposition 
we  suppose  it  to  be.  Thc^Iaay,  nothing  but  a  choice  ia  necessary  in  order 
to  put  one  in  posHesSion  otEeiievOlpnee^  ftrr  if  we  do  but  choose_benovo- 
lBn'cej'we'afo"~pIeHfled"w1llj"it,  SKd  arc  in  love  wil}i  it ;  and  if  wcBrtun!loye 
with  It,  then  we  have  an  inclination  or  disposition  of  will  to  iL  If  we  have  a 
disposition  of  will  to  it,  then  wc  have  a  di8pasitiaato_wtBli-it:ell.tP.allbei|igs. 
If  we  have  a  diaposilion  to  wiali  well  to  ail  beines,  then  we  have  benevolence ; 
for  this  is  nothing  but  such  a  dispoaition.  Therefore,  if  we  do  but  choose 
benevolence,  wo  actually  have  benevolence.  Therefore,  there  ia  nothing  but 
a  volition  or  choice  wanting  in  any  creature,  in  order  to  iiis  becoming  pos- 
sessed ofunderived  virtue.  In  this  latter  sense,  therefore,  underived  virtue  is 
peculiar  to  the  Deity. 

"Thus  we  have  shown  in  what  senee  underived  virtue  is  peculiar  to  the 
Deity;  va.,  only  aduall^,oT  in  fact,  peculiar  to  him,  and  not  iKfxssarily;  i.  t., 
there  is  no  other  impossibility  but  a  nioml  one,  that  a  rational  creature  should 
possess  it.  And  since  that  (by  the  forementioned  axiom)  does  not  excnse 
from  duty,  notwithstanding  underived  virtue  is  peculiar  to  the  Deity,  yet  it 
may  well  enough  be  the  duty  of  creatnrea  to  have  It 

'•  This,  then,  is  the  amwer  to  the  first  question :  y'e»,  it  can  be  Uu  duly  of  a 
enatwt  U>  haw  it ;  and  actuitlly  is  so,  if  it  be  hie  duty  to  have  every  amiable 
quality  which  [it]  is  in  his  power  to  have,  which  he  has  a  fair  offer  of,  to 
choose  or  retiue,  as  he  plcasss. 

"^ow,  against  this  answer,  I  perceive  several  objections  will  be  vehement- 
ly urged.  As,  '  That  men  axn'l  become  possessed  of  underived  virtue,  it  is 
absoluldy  impot&iUc,  and  men  might  as  well  give  themselves  a  new  heart, 
which  we  know  from  Scrijrture  to  be  the  peculiar  work  of  God,'  tc. 

"  As  to  the  words  ain't,  impotiible,  Slc,  I  suppose  it  is  generally  well  un- 
deretood  what  a  ftllacy  is  couched  in  them ;  and  how  vastly  different  their 
signification  is,  when  used  in  a  moral  and  philosophical  sense,  {which  is  the 
case  here,l  from  what  it  is  when  tJicy  are  used  in  their  vulgar  sense.  So 
that  I  iiccti  say  nothing  to  explain  the  matter  here. 

"  Again,  when  it  is  sold, '  men  might  as  well  give  tlieinselvea  a  new  heart,' 
this  is  granted,  that  they  niigliL  And  although  we  allow  that  this  work  is 
pteuliar  to  God,  yet  it  is  peculiar  only  in  the  latter  sense,  above  [namedj.  9q 
that  the  greatest  sinner  on  earth  can  renew  his  own  heart,  or  change  his  will, 
whenever  he  pleases ;  which  he  is  bound  to  do  immediately ;  and  is  threatened 
with  eternal  danniBtion  if  he  finally  does  noL 

"  It  may  also  be  objected,  '  That  it  is  imposnble  that  God  should  make  a 
creature  to  be  possessed  of  undtrivtd  virlut ;  how,  then,  is  any  such  thing  pos- 
sible at  all,  since  ^/inig%  God  cannot  effect  it  ? '  To  which  I  answer.  It  is 
just  as  possible,  as  sjn  was  before  it  entered  into  the  world.  If  by  God's 
making  a  creature  to  be  possessed  of  underived  virtue,  be  meant  bis  enduing 
a  creature  witli  il,  we  grant  it  is  impuesiblcj  tmiuratly  impossible.  For  it  is  a 
contiadiclion,  to  suppose  tlint  that  which  is  endued  or  bestowed  should  be 
underived.  But  that  God  should  make  n  creature  having  perfect  liberty,  is  in 
no  wise  impossible.  Neither  is  it,  nor  can  it  be,  any  other  way  impotwible, 
but  in  a  moral  sense,  that  such  a  creature  sliould  choose  virtue,  and  so  become 
poaufssed  of  it,  as  much  underived  as  any  disposition  or  volition  whatever. 

"  It  may  further  be  said,  after  this  manner :  '  How  is  it  possible  that  any 
creature  should  have  underived  \irtiie,  when  all  virtue  a  as  much  diffuaed 
'&oni  God,  as  its  fountain,  as  ligiit  is  from  the  sun.'    Might  not  men  as  well 
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see  light  without  its  being  disseminated  from  the  sun,  as  have  any  virtue  un- 
derived  from  God  ? '  It  is  readily  nanted,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
that  all  virtue  is  as  really  and  actnairy  from  God  as  light  is  from  the'sun ;  yet 
sQirtfife  Instance  IS  not  exactly  para jiel.  And  concerning  all  such  illustra- 
tions, trahs!e!ted~'fri^' The  nararal  world  io  things  of  a  moral  nature,  it  is 


y^orfliy  of  observatiqn,"that  there  is  a  great  fallacy  in  them,  afldLtoX^greatly 
tend  to7^a55tve7  Has  ui  such  affairs,  in  the  natural  world,  the  WHI  of  no  crea- 
Uire,  perhaps,  or  at  least  of  the  person  spoken  of,  can  make  any  alteration  in 
any  respect,  let  it  be  which  way  it  will.  But  things  of  a  moral  nature  are  all 
dependent  on  the  will,  and  are  just  as  that  is.  So,  in  the  present  instance,  if 
the  sun  should  be  removed,  or  cease  to  diffuse  light,  men  could  not  sec,  let 
them  choose  and  desire  it  as  much  as  they  will.  Whereas  it  has  been  before 
shown,  that  if  men  did  but  once  choose  virtue,  they  would  be  actually  in  pos- 
session of  it,  however  uncommunicated  by  God. 

"Thus  it  is  shown,  that  though  undenved  virtue  be  pecujiar  to  the  Deity, 
yet  it  may  be,  and  in  fact  is,  the  duty  of  every  rational  creature  to  have  iL 
And  also  several  objections  which  might  be  made  against  this~3bctrme7  have 
been  answered ;  all  which,  taken  together,  may  suffice  for  an  answer  to  the 
first  question. 

"  The  first  being  answered,  there  need'  but  a  word  or  two  be  said  to  the 
others. 

"  Question  second.  If  we  actually  have  all  that  is  actually  communicated 
to  us,  is  not  this  all  we  should  have  ? 

"  Answer.  No ;  because,  by  the  foregoing  answer,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
what  is  not  communicated  to  us^  yiz^urukrived  virtue ;  (or,  we  are  obliged  to 
have  and  exercbejyirtlie,  .whether  2Llfi  com  to  us  or  not.) 

**  Question  third.    If  it  is,  is  not  every  man  as  good  as  he  should  be  ? 

"  Answer.  But  it  is  not,  by  answer  second.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  not 
as  good  as  he  should  be ;  because,  although  he  has  all  that  is  actually  com- 
municated, yet  he  has  not  all  that  he  should  have. 

"  Great  Barrington,  February  11,  1766." 

If  the  preceding  document  had  been  published  before  Emmons 
wrote  his  sermon  on  "  The  Excuse  of  Sinners  their  Condemnation,"  * 
we  should  suppose  that  many  ideas  in  that  sermon  had  been  sug- 
gested by  this  document.  The  design  of  Emmons  is  to  show,  first, 
"What  God  does  not  require  of  sinners  which  he  has  not  given 
them  ;  "  secondly,  "  What  he  does  require  of  them  which  he  has  not 
given  them ;  "  and  thirdly,  "  That  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  requiring  that  of  them  which  he  has  not  given  them."  There  is 
certainly  a  singular  coincidence  here,  between  the  thoughts  of  Em- 
mons and  those  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Chir  author^s  tenacity  of  purpose  guided  him  in  fashioning  his 
thiological  system,  in  adjusting  its  proportions,  and  regulating  the 
prominence  of  its  different  parts.  He  contended  most  stoutly  for 
those  articles  which  were  most  vehemently  opposed.  As  men  ob- 
jected less  to  his  doctrine  of  human  freedom  than  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  decrees,  he  pubUshed  less  on  the  former  truth  than  on 
the  latter.     Through  his  whole  Ufe  he  taught,  that  **  this  sin  which 

*  EmmoDs's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  85,  seq. 
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takes  place  in  the  posterity  of  Adam,  is  not  properly  distinguished 
into  original  and  actual  sin,  because  it  is  all  really  actual,  and  there 
is,  strictly  speaking,  no  other  sin  but  actual  sin ; "  *  still,  he  did  not 
introduce  this  doctrine  into  his  works,  so  often  as  he  introduced  the 
doctrine  of  God's  agency  in  producing  moral  evil.  Why  not  ?  Prob- 
ably because  the  former  doctrine  was  not  gainsaid  by  many  of  his 
readers.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  chief  reason,  why  the  propor- 
tions of  his  system  differ,  somewhat,  from  those  which  we  find  in 
some  other  Hopkinsian  works.  In  other  circumstances,  he  might 
have  varied  the  relative  position  of  his  doctrines.  He  was  not  ready 
to  yield  any  thing  which  he  deemed  true  and  important.  There  is 
something  great  in  his  faithfulness  to  himself.  We  honor  him  for 
his  firmness,  amid  adversaries.  When  reading  some  of  his  very  latest 
epistles,  we  admire  his  adhesion  to  the  creed  of  his  earlier  days.  It 
was  not  the  obstinacy  of  a  bigot,  but  the  constancy  of  a  Christian 
student.  It  reminds  us  of  his  pertinacity  in  the  physical  habits  of 
his  youth.  **  Dr.  Hopkins  told  me,"  writes  one  of  his  admirers, 
*<  that  in  early  life  he  was  very  sprightly,  and  could  put  his  hands  on 
a  five-rail  fence'  and  throw  his  feet  over  with  ease,  and  that  in  his 
old  age  he  tried  to  perform  the  same  manoeuvre,  but  failed,  falling 
his  whole  length  on  the  ground."  He  never  gave  up,  unless  he  were 
obliged  to  do  so  by  Providence.  "  Justus  propositi  tenax,^*  is  his 
fitting  designation. 

The  tenacity  of  purpose  for  which  this  good  man  was  so  cnnneut, 
did  not  always  prevent  his  yielding  his  own  judgment  to  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  on  matters  of  secondary  importance.  Thus  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Patten,  that  Hopkins  was  inclined  to  publish  in  his 
♦»  System"  n  certain  section  on  the  **  agency  of  God  in  the  existence 
of  sin  ; "  but  was  induced  to  omit  it  by  the  counsel  of  men  whom  he 
valued.  He  aflerwards  regretted  that  he  had  complied  with  their 
advice ;  but  he  abandoned  no  important  principle  in  the  com- 
pliance, t 

Our  author's  love  of  free,  rational,  and  biblical  inquiry,  had  an 
influence  on  his  doctrinal  faith.     We  may  say  of  him  what  he  says 

*  Hopklns'H  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

t  See  PaUen's  Reminiscences,  pp.  142,  seq.  That  omitted  section  is  now  lost.  Ii 
is  well  known,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  a^ncy  in  producing  moral  evil. 
Hopkins  did  not  exactly  agree  with  Drs.  Emmons  and  Samuel  Spring.  He  was  not 
quite  willing  to  say,  that  God's  agency  in  regard  to  our  wrong  doing  is  as  immediate 
and  direct,  as  his  agency  in  regard  to  our  right  doing.  When  Dr.  Emmons  read  to 
Hopkins  the  manuscript  of  the  celebrated  sermon,  entitled  «  Man's  Activity  and  De- 
pendence Illustrated  and  Reconciled,"  Hopkins  did  not  positively  disapprove  of  it.  but 
advised  him  to  read  it  to  Dr.  West  before  publishing  it.  Emmons  read  it  to  West, 
who  coincided  with  it,  and  it  was  published.  On  this  point,  Hopkins  remained  unwilling 
to  say  so  much  as  Emmons,  although  on  other  points  of  the  subject  he  said  more. 
Several  friends  of  Hopkins  assert,  that  in  his  later  years  he  looked  upon  Dr.  Emmons 
as  the  ablest  theologian  of  New  England. 
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of  President  Edwards :  «  He  took  his  religious  principles  from  the 
Bible,  and  not  from  any  human  system  or  body  of  divinity.  Though 
hb  principles  were  Calvinistic,  y^t  he  called  no  man  father.  He 
thought  and  judged  for  himself,  and  was  truly  very  much  of  ah 
originaV'  HopkiniTTias  Been  called  a  metaphysician;  but  one 
great  object  of  his  Hfe  was,  to  break  down  a  system  of  false  meta- 
physics, which  interferes  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  written  word. 
He  was  not  perfect,  but  he  bowed  before  the  revelation  of  God.  His 
reverence  for  the  Creator  made  him  independent  of  creatures.  Many 
European  theologians  have  been  slaves  to  each  other ; .  but  what  had 
the  minister  of  Great  Barrington  to  fear  from  foreign  prescription  ? 
Oxford  could  not  overawe  him.  No  oecumenical  council  could 
reach  him.  In  many  respects,  it  jvas  well  for  iiim  that  he  was  re- 
tired with  Edwards,  in  the  forests  of  Berkshire.  He  studied  more 
profoundly  and  more  freely  at  the  base  of  Monument  Mountain,  than 
he  would  have  done  amid  the  fashions  of  a  court.  He  was  a  Con- 
gregational minister  in  the  New  World ;  and  therefore,  if  true  to 
his  calling  and  position,  he  must  have  examined  the  truth  for  himself. 
He  derived  from  Congregationalism  one  of  its  chief  blessings,  —  an 
impulse  as  well  as  ajiberty  Jo_b§lLeve  according  to  evidence,  rather 
than  according  to  prescription. 

Of  course,  he  was  accused,  as  an  independent  thinker  is  apt  to 
ht  accused,  ofjall  kinds  of  heresies..  Once,  when  charged  with 
adopting  Arminian  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  he  replies  in  his 
sturdy  way :  <'  It  does  not  fright  me  at  all,  to  be  told  that  Arminians 
understand  this  text  as  I  do.  For  who  would  not  much  rather  join 
with  the  grossest  Arminians,  so  far  as  they  are  right,  than  with  the 
most  orthodox  Calvinists,  wherein  they  are  wrong?  "t  When  tired 
of  hearing  the  stale  charge  that  he  had  started  new  doctrines  into 
life,  he  responds :  "  1  now  declare,  I  had  much  rather  publish  New 
Divinity  than  any  other.  And  the  more  of  this  the  better,  —  if  it 
be  but  true.  Nor  do  I  think  any  doctrine  can  be  *  too  strange  to 
be  true.'  I  should  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  write,  if  I  had 
nothing  new  to  say."  f  In  his  "  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hart's  late 
Dialogue,"  Hopkins  alludes  to  his  having  been  falsely  accused  of 
propounding  new  theories,  and  replies :  "  This  he  [Mr.  Hart]  has 
over  and  over  again,  above  a  dozen  times.  He  calls  them  *  new 
doctrines,'  *  new  orthodoxy,'  *  a  new  scheme,'  »  new  notions,'  *  a 
new  system  or  rather  chaos  of  divinity,'  «  upstart  errors,'  &;c.  And 
the  teachers  of  them  he  calls  *  new  apostles,'  *  new  divines,'  *  new 
teachers,'  &;c.  —  If  this  were  true,  I  see  not  what  reason  there  would 
be  to  make  such  a  great  outcry  about  it.  This  is  really  no  evidence 
against  those  doctrines.  It  is  at  least  possible,  that  there  is  some 
truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  which  has  not  been  commonly  taught ; 

*  Memoir  of  Edwards,  p.  44.        f  Hopkbs^s    Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.        t  lb.  p.  345. 
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yea,  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  writer  since  the  apostles ;  and 
whenever  that  shall  be  discovered  and  brought  out,  it  will  be  new. 
And  who  knows  but  that  some  such  new  discoveries  jmayJtHejrnade  in 
our  day?  If  so,  unhappy  and  very  guilty  will  be  the  man  wlio  shall 
iftttempt  to  fright  people,  and  raise  their  prejudices  against  it,  by 
raising  the  cry  of  New  Divinity.  Indeed,  I  question  whether  an  au- 
thor can,  with  a  right  temper  and  view,  take  this  method  to  run  any 
doctrine  down,  by  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  people,  and  keeping 
up  a  constant,  loud  cry  of  new^  upstart  divinity."  * 

So  far  does  Hopkins  indulge  Tils  independent  spirit,  that  oilen 
when  he  quotes  other  writers,  even  Edwards  himself,  he  disclaims  all 
intention  to  quote  them  as  establishing  the  truth  of  his  positions,  and 
he  says  in  one  passage  :  "  I  hope  I  never  shall  be  guilty  of  referring 
to  any  uninspired  man  as  an  authority.  When  I  mentipned  a  sense 
which  others  put  upon  this  text,  I  referred  to  the  Doctor  [Doddridge] 
as  one  of  them,  not  as  any  evidence  that  this  was  the  right  sense ; 
but  that  it  was  in  fact  so  understood  by  some,  as  I  asserted."  t  We 
must  concede  that,  here  and  there,  our  author  adopts  a  style  too  in- 
tense and  unqualified,]:  in  asserting  the  duty  of  free  thought.  When 
reprimanded  for  controverting  Some  of  the  fathers,  the  intrepid  man 
replied,  in  language  more  nervous  and  cogent  than  some  would 
think  him  capable  of  using : 

*^  If  it  could  serve  any  good  purpose,  I  might  say,  that  as  great  a  number 
of  divines,  as  old  or  elder  than  they,  and  as  famous  for  piety  and  learning, 
might  be  mentioned,  who  are  on  our  side  of  the  question.  And  we  might 
proceed  to  set  father  against  father,  and  try  who  shall  get  the  most  on  his 
side.  But  this  is  in  truth  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  opinion  of  the  most 
venerable  and  renowned  fathers  in  this  case,  in  determining  what  doctrines  are" 
true,  and  what  are  not  so,  ought  not  to  have  the  least  weight  And  It  is  fool- 
ish, and  even  carries  a  degree  of  impiety  in  it,  for  us,  who  have  the  Bible  in 
our  hands,  to  lay  the  wei^t  of  a  straw  on  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  that  ever  lived.  I  am  sorry  to  have  any  occasion  to  make  this  observa- 
tion at  this  time  of  day,  among  Protestants,  It  is  very  weak  and  ridiculous, 
if  not  something  worse,  for  a  divine  to  attempt  to  support  or  confirm  any  doc- 
trine by  appealing  to  the  judgment  and  decision  of  any  man ;  or  to  run  down 
and  reject  any  tenet  that  is  advanced,  merely  because  it  is  a  new  doctrinlf,'  or 
embraced  by  few,  and  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  fathers,  and  what  has 
been  established  by  common  consent.  Since  people  in  general  are  too  apt  to 
be  influenced  by  this,  and  it  is  common  for  every  one  to  have  his  father,  on 
whose  sleeves  he  pins  his  faith  in  a  great  measure,  without  examining  for 
himself,  it  is  pity  tney  should  be  upheld  and  confirmed  in  it  by  public  teach- 
ers, when  it  is  of  such  importance  that  they  should  by  all  possible  means  be 
beat  off  from  this  sandy  foundation,  and  learn  to  judge  for  themselves  by  '  rea- 
soning out  of  the  Scriptures,'  and  *  searching  them  daily,  to  see  if  these  things 
are  so.' "  § 

^  See  p.  9  of  the  Animadversions. 

t  Hopkins's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  387. 

\  It  iias  been  already  asserted,  (see  pp.  29,  30,  above,)  that  our  author,  stable  as  he 
was,  o(\en  indulg^ed  himself  in  a  style  of  wn'ting  too  unqualified.  He  trusted,  that  the 
good  sense  of  his  readers  would  suggest  at  once  the  needed  limitations. 

$  Hopkins's  Two  Discourses  on  Law  and  Regeneration,  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  564, 565. 
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Averse  as  Dr.  Charming  was  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Hopkin- 
sianisin,  he  yet  never  accuses  Hopkins  himself  of  a  bhnd  adherence  to 
human  creeds,  of  a  slavish  and  bigoted  subjection  to  any  uninspired 
men.  He  rather  commends  the  Rhode  Island  patriarch  for  the  oppo- 
site virtues,  and  considers  them  as  exerting  an  influence  upon  his 
theological-sjstem.     He  says,  in  language  needing  qualification  : 

*'  His  [Hopkins's]  name  is,  indeed,  associated  with  a  stern  and  appalling 
theology,  ana  it  is  true  that  he  wanted  toleration  toward  those  who  rejected 
his  views.  Still,  in  forming  his  religious  opinions,  he  was  superior  to  human 
authority  jjhebroke  away  ferii  human  creeas;  he  interpreted  God's  word  for 
himself;  he^  revered"  reason,  the  oracle  of  God  witHJh'Mrh.^" 

^^  .  .  .  From  such  a  man,  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  established  theology 
was  not  to  be  expected.  He,  indeed,  accepted  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
in  its  severest  form  ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  imagined  himself  a  disciple  of  reason 
as  well  as  of  revelation.  He  believed  this  doctrine  to  be  sustamed  by  pro- 
found metaphysical  argumentation,  and  to  rest  on  the  only  sound  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind ;  so  that  in  receiving  it,  he  did  not  abandon  the  ground  i'  ■ 
of  reason.  In  accordance  with  his  free  spirit  of  inouiry,  we  find  him  making 
not  a  few  important  modifications  of  .Calyiii.sfn.    The  doctrine  that  we'  are  / ;    '^ 

liable  to  punishment  for  The  sin  of  our  first  parent,  he  wholly  rejected ;  and  ' '  j  ,.c 

not  satisfied  with  denying  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  posterity,  he  ^'7   ^  ^ 

subverted  what  the  old  theology  had  set  forth  as  the  only  foundation  of  divine 
acceptance ;  namely,  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  or  merits  to  the 
believer.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only,  found  no  mercy  at  C 
his  hands.  He  taught  that  Christ  suffered  equally  for  all  m.an^nd.  The  > 
system  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was.  Indeed,  an  effort  of  reason  to  reconcile  Calvinism 
with  its  essential  truths.  Accordingly,  his  disciples  were  sometimes  called, 
and  willingly  called,  Ratioml  jCafytols^^  which  he  made 

was  miicTi  greater  than  is  now  supposed.  The  chiirches  of  New  England 
received  a  decided  impression  from  his  views;  and  thoiiglTTuS  name ^^^nmce 
given  toliis  follOweTS--^J5  oo: longer  bornej^hisj^nfluence  ^^^  The    /  /,    . 

conflict  now  going  on  in  our  country,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  hareh    ^  '^ 

features  of  Calvinism,  is  a  stage  of  the  revolutionary  movement  to  which  he,  /^  ^  )  '-'-hi 
more  than  any  man,  gave  imptilse.  /can  certainly  bear  witness  to  the  spirit 
of  progress  antf^ee  inquiry  which  possessed  him.  In  my  youth,  I  preached 
in  tlus  house  at  the  request  of  the  venerable  old  man.*  As  soon  as  tlie  ser- 
vices were  closed,  he  turned  to  me  with  an  animited,  benignant  smile,  and 
using  a  quaintness  of  expression  which  I  need  not  repeat,  said  to  me,  that 
theology  was  still  imperfect,  and  that  he  hoped  I  should  live  to  carry  it 
towards  perfection.  Rare  and^  most  honorable  liberality  in  the  leader  of  "a 
sect!  lie  wanted  not  tosecure  a  follower,  but  to  impel  a  young  mind  to 
higher  truth.  I  feel  that  ability  has  not  been  given  me  to  accomplish  this 
generous  hope;  but  such  quickening  language  from  such  lips,  though  it 
could  not  give  strength,  might  kindle  desire  and  elevate  exertion."  f 

The  quaint  expression  which  Dr.  Channing  did  not  repeat  in  the 
preceding  extract,  he  has  repeated  in  another  document.  It  is  an 
expression  illustrating  the  opinion  which  Hopkins,  as  well  as  Bel- 
lamy and  Edwards,  entertained,  with  regard  to  what  the  younger 
Edwards  terms  "  improvements  in  theology."  Dr.  Channing  writes 
of  Hopkins,  in  a  more  familiar  paper : 

*  Dr.  Cjianning  was  ordained  at  Boston^  in  the  very  year  of  Hopkins's  death 
t  Cbanning's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  342,  343,  344. 
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"  I  preached  for  him  once ;  and  after  the  service  in  the  pulpit,  he  siniled  on 
me,  and  said.  *The  ferf  is  not  maSe  j;et.'  On  my  asking  an  expIanaUon,  ne 
tola  me  that  far/Bellaihy'usedto  speak' of  theology  as  a  progressive  science, 
and  compare  the  ditferentjstages  of  iTto  the  successiye  nroce^es  oT  moHng' 
a  hat  The  beaver  was  to  be  oom,  then  To  l)e"  killed,  ana  then  the  felTto  be 
made,  &c.  Having  thus  explained  the  similitude,  he  added,  *  The  hat  is  not 
made,  and  I  hopej^ou  will  help  Jo  finish  it'"* 

It  has  been  said,  that  for  a  man  like  Hopkins  to  cherish  the  love 
of  progress  in  a  youth  Hke  Channing,  is  of  dangerous  tendency.  But 
real  progress  will  always  lead  into  the  truth.  All  movement  toward 
error  is  retrograde,  and.  where  the  allowance  of  independent  thought 
has  made  one  Unitarian,  the  repression  of  it  has  made  ten  infidels. 
Attempts  to  fetter  the  human  mind  have  maddened  it,  until  it  has  burst 
through  all  restraint  into  scepticism  or  atheism.  Channing  was  a 
youth  of  meditative  and  even  ascetic  habitsr  He  admlceE-HopkillB, 
bat  he  cherished  a  still  higher  reverence  for  Stiles.  There  is  no 
more  evidence  of  his  having  been  led  into  Socinianism  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hopkins,  his  neighbor,  than  by  the  eminent  Catholicism 
of  Stiles,  his  former  pastor ;  nor  can  he  be  more  justly  said  to  have 
been  repulsed  into  Unitarianisna  by  the  stern  features  of  Hopkins'sjict^ 
divinity,  than  by  the  rigid  expression  of  Stiles's  old  divinity.  If  the 
cliarge  had  not  been  so  often  repeated,  we  should  not  deign  to  notice 
it ;  but  if  it  be  honorable  to  ascribe  the  career  of  Channing  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  trained  nmid  Hopkinsian  influences,  it  would 
be  equally  honorable  to  ascribe  the  career  of  Buckminster  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  trained  under  Calvinistic  and  anti-Hopkinsian  in- 
fluences.    All  such  charges  are  idle,  unless  they  be  proved. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  that  so  dauntless  an  inquirer  as  Hopkins  should 
have  awakened  the  fears  of  less  manly  thinkers.  His  antagonist, 
Mills,  who  reprimanded  him  for  so  many  things,  once  expressed  the 
grief  of  "  many  worthy  fathers  in  the  ministry,  whose  praise  is  in 
the  gospel  through  the  churches,  and  who  are  not  so  far  superan- 
nuated,  but  that,  with  good  old  EU,  they  tremble  for  fear  of  the  ark, 
when  they  see  it  in  danger  of  a  wrong  touch  from  the  vigor  and 
sprightliness  of  younger  years.'*  In  our  times  it  is  unusual  to  char- 
acterize Hopkins  as  a  sjfrightlt/  author,  but  he  replied  to  this  repri- 
mand of  Mr.  Mills  with  a  Hopkinsian  vigor  :  "  Who  these  worthy, 
aged,  trembling  fathers  are,'*  he  remarks,  «« I  know  not,  and  have  no 
mclination  to  detract  from  their  praise.  But  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  say,  they  fear  where  no  fear  is  ;  and  if  they  tremble,  and  handle  the 
ark  as  Mr.  Mills  has  done,  no  thanks  are  due  to  them,  that  it  has 
not  been  completely  overset  long  ago."t 

But  while  our  author  was  a-champion  for  untrammelled  thoMght, 
he  was  peculiarly  deferential  to  the  decisions  of  the  inspired  word. 


•  Letter  of  February  14,  1840.  t  Hopkins's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 
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Independent  as  he  was,  he  aimed Jo^sink  all  human  metaphysics  be- 
neath the  Scriptiires ;  to  have  no  other  than  a  blbncat  philosophy. 
He  went  beyond  the  divines  of  his  day^  in  deriving  his  science  IFom 
the  sacred  volume.  His  doctrines  will  be  misunderstood  by  men 
who  do  hofappreciate  his  marked  reverence  for  the  letter,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 

There  are  different  opinions  on  the  question,  whether  a  system  of 
divinity  should  be  e^rpressed  in  the  language  of  the  inspired  penmen, 
or  whether  it  should  exhibit  the  biblical  ideas  in  a  more  modern  and 
occidental  form.  But  whatever  may  be  our  own  mode  of  answering 
this  question,  we  must  admire  the  masculine  genius  of  him*  who  com-* 
bines  the  greatest  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  the  purest  love  of  rational 
intvestigatlon,  with  an  tumble  dcTerence  ~to  the  rneaning"and  "also  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  sacred  writers.  Even  if  men  disapprove  "of 
his  Judgment,  they  must  commend  the  reverential  spirit  which  led 
our  author  to  adopt  the  phrases,  as  well  as  the  ideas,  which  he 
deemed  to  be  scriptural.  He  exposed  himself  to  much  obloquy,  by 
adhering  to  the  forms  of  utterance  which  he  found  in  the  bold  ap- 
peals of  inspired  men.  He  felt  himself  justified  in  asserting,  because 
the  Bible  asserts,  that  **  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh," 
«*  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,"  and  "  moved  David  to  say.  Go, 
number  Israel ;  "  and  he  "put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of"  the 
prophets,  and  **  hath  poured  out  upon  men  the  spirit  of  a  deep  sleep," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  He  might  have  avoided  many  censures,  if  he  had 
couched  his  ideas  in  other  phrases.  But  no.  "  The  Bible  says  it, 
— therefore  I  say  it,**wa3  the  ceaseless  language  of  his  heart.  He 
would  yield  to  no  objections  against  the  words  of  holy  men,  who 
spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Did  Samuel  Hop- 
kins aim  to  exalt  his  logic  above  inspiration  ?  It  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm,  that  no  divines  before  his  day  could  express  their  faith  in 
the  precise  words  of  the  Bible,  so  thoroughly  and  minutely  as  he. 
This  gave  to  his  system  its  excellence,  in  his  own  lowly  view. 
Throughout  his  Journal  we  are  every  where  meeting  such  nervous 
comments  as  the  following,  from  this  admirer  of  a  biblical  creed  : 

"*And  whom  he  will,  he  hardeneth.'  Saint  Paul  here  has  refer- 
ence to  God's  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  does  not  soflen 
the  expressions  used  respecting  the  hardening  his  heart,  in  the  least. 
The  softeners  of  our  day  would  not  speak  so.  They  would  say, 
*Whom  he  will,  he  permits  or  suffers  to  harden  themselves.'  We 
may  hence  infer,  that  they  do  not  think  and  feel  respecting  this 
matter  as  Paul  did."  See  also  Hopkins's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  111- 
130,  new  edition. 

The  modesty  of  our  divine  had  an  obvious  effect  upon  his  theo- 
logical speculations.     He  cherished  a  native   lowliness,   which  was 
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beautified  by  divine  grace  into  a  Christian  humility.  His  Journal, 
already^ ^oted,  discloses  the  depth  of  his  penitence.  This  Huiioble- 
ness  of  mind  gavelBotirini pulse  and  guidance  to  his  fove  of  progress. 
Feeling  that  he  kqew  but  little,  he  longed  to  know  more.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  learn.  He  remembered,  that  the  temple  of  sacred 
science  is  entered  by  those  only  who  bow  low  at  its  portals.  His 
self-abasement  was  the  secret  of  his  success.  It  regulated  his  inde- 
pendence of  mind.  It  led  him  to  revere  the  authors  whom  he  would 
not  adore.  Few  men  have  cherished  a  deeper  veneration  than  he 
for  Calvin  and  the  reformed  divines.  This  veneration  prompted 
^im  to  examine  their  writings  with  rare  diligence.  He  did  not  love 
to  differ  from  them.  He  never  aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  a  sect. 
He  did  not  vaunt  over  his  discoveries,  but  was  pleased  whenever  he 
ascertained  that  they  had  been  anticipated  by  other  writers.  His 
humble  claim  was,  that  from  the  coiitradictory  statements  of  Cal- 
^.  vinistic  standards,  he  had  collated  those  which  were  consistent  with 

J  I  each  other,  and  had  reduced  them  to  a  scheme,  every  part  of  _whicli 
had  by  itself  been  explicitly  or  implicitly  sanctioned  by  sonieJCal- 
vinist,  but  the  whole  of  which  had  been  consistently  defended  by 
no  one.  In  his  eightieth  year,  he  addressed  the  following  lowly  reply 
to  an  epistle  from  Mr.  Miller,  and  disclosed  in  it  how  little  he  had 
been  influenced  in  his  speculations  by  a  desire  for  notoriety,  or  any 
censurable  love  of  novelty. 

"  Newport,  January  23,  1801.  Reverend  Sir :  Yours  of  December  16  came 
to  hand  on  the  twelfth  instant  The  most  proper  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
your  questions,  perhaps,  will  be,  to  refer  you  to  my  publications ;  the  first  of 
which  was  printed  near  half  a  century  ago.  You  may,  in  them,  see  what  doc- 
trines I  hold,  and  be  able  to  judge  wherein  and  how  far  I  differ  from  those  Cal- 
vinistic  divines  who  have  written  before  me.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  doc- 
trines, if  not  all,  I  have  published,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  former 
divines ;  viz.,  Calvin,  Van  Mastricht,  Saurin,  Boston,  Manton,  GoodwJai^Ow- 
en,  Bates,  Baxter,  Chamock,  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  Wil- 
lard,  Ridgley,  Shejiard,  Hooked,  &c.  These  indeed  did  not  fully  explain 
some  of  those  doctrines,  which  arc  asserted  or  implied  in  their  writings  ;  and 
many,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  in  some  instances  inconsistent  with  themselves, 
by  advancing  contrary  doctrines. 

"  If  I  am  in  any  measure  an  original  in  any  thing  I  have  written,  it  is  in  as- 
serting, that  the  unregenerate,  under  the  greatest  convictions,  and  in  aH  their 
external  reformations  and  doitigs,  are  more  criminal  and  guilty  tfian  they  were 
in  a  state  of  security,  and  real^  do  no  duty ;  (all  their  moral  actions  are  sin ; 
this  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity^  which  all  Calvin- 
ists  hold ;)  andthat  all  true  holiness  consists  in  disinterested  benevolence,  and 
those  affections  which  are  implied  in  it;  and  that  all  that  self-love  which  is 
not  implied  in  disinterested  benevolence,  is  sinful,  and  that  in  which  all  sin 
essentially  and  radically  consists ;  that  the  ori^nal  threatening,  *  Thou  shalt 
surely  die,'  does  not  mean  or  imply  a  separation  between  soul  and  body,  but 
the  destruction  and  misery  of  soul  and  body  in  hell  forever,  which  is  in  Scrip- 
ture called  the  second  decith,  which  the  finally  impenitent  will  suffer. 

^  But  it  is  really  no  great  matter  who  nrst  advanced  a  doctrine ;  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  it  ought  to  be  received ;  if  not,  let  it  be  rejected. 
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''No  scheme  of  doctrines  lf€s  got  the  name  of  Hopkiniontan  by  my 
consent  or  inventionf  or  deaire-of  any  of  ray  friends.  This  was  the  invention 
of  the  late  Rev.  William  Hart,  of  SaybrooK,  who  published  some  remarks  on 
wha^  Mr.  Eijwards,  Dr.  Bellamy^  and  I  had  writtenrio  whicE  Tlrepliedf""and 
n[Be^controversy  perhaps  was  too  personal.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  irritated ;  and 
wrote  a  pampniet  in  which  he  mentioned  a  number  of  doctrines  as.  min6,  and 
set  them  in  as  bad  a  light  as  he  could,  by  way  of  reproach ;  and  to  fasten  an 
odium  upon  me  and  them,  he  gave  them  the  name  of  Hopkintoniandixirines. 
This  epithet  has  been  since  used  both  by  friends  and  enemies^  The  latter 
andlhany  others  have;  lirrimuylnstaftces,  used  the  term  as  canyin^  an  odium 
with  it,  while  they  do  not  know  what  are  the  doctrines  implied  in  it  —  I  am 
yoor  fiiend  and  servant,  S.  H.** 

This  letter  modestly  reconciles  the  contradictions  which  have  so 
often  been  imputed  to  the  Newport  divine.  **  He  claimed  to  be  B.U?l-^rl^  P 
disciple  of  Calvin,"  it  is  said,  "  and  yet  spent  much  of  his  life  in  ^ 
contending  against  the  Calvinists.  He  pretended  to  have  made  im- 
provements in  theology,  and  yet  avows  that  all  his  improvements 
were  known  before  his  day.  The  same  system,  and  yet  an  amended 
system !  How  can  a  man  make  advances,  and  still  keep  pace  with 
those  whom  he  has  outrun  ?  "  It  is  very  true  that  our  modest  divine 
regarded  his  theological  scheme  as  consistent  Calvinism,  and  yet  as 
differing  somewhat  in  its  proportions,  and  in  its  sequences,  from  the 
prevalent  Calvinism  of  the  schools.  It  excluded  some  parts,  which 
were  repellent  to  other  parts  of  the  prevailing  system.  It  carried 
the  Genevan  principles  to  their  logical  results.  Hopkins  was  origi- 
nal in  his  combinations  of  old  ideas.  He  used  established  truths  in 
a  new  way.  Here  and  there,  this  writer  and  that  writer  had  sug- 
gested all  which  Hopkins  taught ;  but  be  united  their  suggestions  into 
a  system  which  was  new  in  its  harmonies  and  completeness.  It  were 
easy  to  corroborate  all  of  our  author's  pecuhar  doctrines,  by  quota- 
tions fi'om  the  Reformed  divines.  He  was  wont  to  make  these 
references  in  his  own  defence.  His  originality,  then,  lay  in  his 
eclecticism  and  in  his  logical  inferences.  He  chose  to  regard  Hop- 
kinsianism  as  a  statue  found  in  an  ancient  block  of  marble.  His  own 
estimate  of  the  relation  between  his  conclusions  and  the  premises 
which  he  had  learned  from  Calvin,  was  expressed  hy  his  energetic 
pupil,  Samuel  Spring,  in  words  which  the  "  Hopkinsian  Calvinists^*' 
fTaveToved  to  quote :  "It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Spring,  "  that  Hop- 
kinsian sentinaents  are  only  the  genuine,  flourishing,  and  frultfuf 
branches  of  the  Calvinistic  tree.  For  we  plead  that  there  is  no  duty 
in  the  actions  of  sinners,  because  they^are~tbtally  depraved.  As  total 
depravity,  therefore,  is  the  great  pillar  in  the  Calvinistic  theory, 
there  is  no  more  difference  between  Calvinists  and  HopkinsFans,  than 
there  is  between  a  tree  and  its  branches,  or  between  first  principles 
and  consequences.  The  broad  foundation  which  supports  our  ample 
superstructure,  was  long  since  deeply  and  most  firmly  laid  in  the  first 
principles   of  Calvinism.     To  support  my  theory,  I  need  no  first   ^ 
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principles,  except  those  which  Calvinists  have  adopted  and  improved 
against  Pelagians  and  Arminians."  * 

Our  author's  confidence  in  the  extent  of  divine  truth  influenced 
his  theological  inquiries.  If  all  his  writings  had  perished,  the  fruits 
of  this  confidence  would  still  remain.  It  waked  up  the  energies  of 
men  who  "  were  giants  in  those  days."  The  great  success  of  Hop- 
kins was  in  the  spirit,  more  than  in  the  letter  of  his  teachings.  His 
mind  was  fixed  on  God,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  any 
single  generation  to  exhaust  the  science  of  the  Infinite  One.  He 
looked  with  far  deeper  reverence  upon  the  boundlessness  of  God's 
truth,  than  upon  the  faithfulness  of  scholars  in  their  past  explorations 
of  it.  <«  Men  are  a  long  time  finding  out,"  he  says  in  his  Journal, 
**  what  is  in  the  natural  world.  This  volume  of  science  has  been 
open  to  men  in  all  ages.  But  new  things  are  found  out  and  seen  in 
one  age  afler  another,  which  before  lay  hid,  not  discerned.  And 
there  is  reason  to  think,  there  will  be  yet  greater  discoveries  of  things 
contained  in  this  volume  of  nature,  by  the  search  and  experience  of  in- 
quisitive men,  which  have  never  yet  been  thought  of.  And  why  may 
not  this  be  equally  true  of  the  volume  of  the  moral  world,  the  volume 
of  divine  revelation  ?  Many  things,  many  truths,  may  be  contained 
in  it,  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered ;  but  remain  to  be  found 
out  by  inquisitive  men,  who  will  rise  hereafler." 

Such  hopefiil  possages  enliven  both  his  letters  and  his  diary.  The 
spirit  of  them  prompted  his  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of  his  pupils, 
to  an  unremitted  study  of  the  divine  perfections.  He  favored  all 
possible  modes  of  penetrating  into  the  truth;  and  his  school  have 
always  been  noted  for  sharp  and  severe  investigation.  He  has  been 
condemned  for  his  metaphysics ;  and  yet  few  divines  have  done  more 
than  he,  in  destroying  the  credit  of  that  false  metaphysics  which  has 
loaded  the  faith  of  men  with  cumbrous  inventions.  He  believed  that 
metaphysical  science  is  susceptible  of  expansion.  He  has  been 
censured  for  exciting  a  love  of  theological  inquiry.  The  investi- 
gating habit  does  not  result  in  unmingled  good.  But  in  the  end, 
truth  is  better  learned  and  more  deeply  felt,  where  the  curiosity  is 
cherished,  than  where  it  is  repressed.  TBere  was  far  more  of  sound 
orthodoxy  in  New  England  when  Hopkins  closed  his  labors,  than 
when  he  began  them.  The  history  of  the  future  will  record,  that 
he  has  raised  the  tone  of  religious  doctrine  throughout  the  land. 
He  has  done  this,  not  so  much  by  his  rhetoric  or  his  logic,  as  by  his 
spirit  of  hopeful  study.  This  spirit  has  incited  men  to  investigation. 
This  investigation  has  led  men  into  the  truth.  The  boundaries  of 
truth  are  enlarged   by  the  fit  indulgence   of  an  inquisitive  temper. 

*  See  Spring's  Disquisitions,  pp. '14, 45,  second  edition.  See  the  same  passage  quot> 
ed  with  approbation  by  Emmons  in  his  paper  on  Hopkinsianisro,  published  in  Miss  Han- 
nah Adams's  View  of  Religions,  p.  130,  third  edition. 
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The  inquisitiveness  of  Hopkins  was  proverbial.  Had  it  been  less 
eager,  there  would  have  been,  during  his  Ufe,  less  complaint  of  his 
novel  speculations,  but  more  distrust  of  the  Bible,  a  narrower  view 
of  its  teachings.  Infidelity  is  the  ultimate  result  of  checking  the 
desire  for  expanded  knowledge.  **  There  is  nothing,"  says  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, '*  so  revolutionary,  because  there  is  nothing  so  unnatural  and 
so  convulsive  to  society,  as  the  strain  to  keep  things  fixed,  when  all 
the  world  is,  by  the  very  law  of  its  creation,  in  eternal  progress; 
and  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  world  may  be  traced  to  that 
natural  but  most  deadly  error  of  human  indolence  and  corruption, 
that  our  business  is  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve.  It  is  the  ruin 
of  us  all  alike,  individuals,  schools,  and  nations."  * 

Our  author's  comprehensiveness  of  mind  gave  a  peculiar  character 
to  _M8_ theological  system.  That  capacious  frontal  development 
which  marked  his  figure,  indicated  the  type  of  his  theology.  As  his 
personal  qualities,  his  sternness  and  mildness  for  instance,  have  been 
thought  to  be  incompatible  with  each  other,  so  his  creed,  because  so 
comprehensive,  has  been  deemed  self<;ontradictory.  His  great  aim, 
however,  was  to  form  a  self-consistent  scheme.  He  disliked  hetero- 
|[eneous  and"rragmentary  thoughts.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  says  of  him :  t 
"  He  Is  certieirnly^a  man  of  a  subtle  and  discriminating  mind.  He  is 
indeed  more  calculated  for  minute  inquiries,  than  for  comprehensive 
views.  His  mental  optics  seemed  [seem  ?]  formed  to  see  small  objects 
distinctly,  but  are  unable  to  survey  large  ones.  He  sees  parts,  but  not 
the  whole.  His  love  of  distinguishing  sometimes  leads  him  to  make 
distinctions  where  there  are  no  difierences.  He  separates,  in  rea- 
soning, things  which  are  never  separated  in  fact."  This  portraiture 
of  Dr.  Hopkins  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  He  was  less 
remarkable  for  acuteness  than  for  comprehensiveness  of  intellect. 
His  analysis  was  less  accurate  than  his  generalization  was  exten- 
sive. His  mind  loved  to  expatiate  on  the  vast  and  illimitable.  His 
theology  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  science  of  the  great  God;  —  the 
decrees,  the  sovereignty,  the  universal  government  of  God, — above 
all,  the  infinite  love  of  God  in  Christ.  We  take  up  his  volumes  with 
awe,  for  we  know  that  they  will  present  thoughts  of  vast  compass. 
They  will  develop  the  religious  sentiment  which  loves  to  enthrone 
Jehovah,  and  abase  the  creature.  But  with  all  his  fondness  for  ex- 
alting the  claims  of  God,  our  comprehensive  divine  unites  an  amiable 
desire  to  maintain  the  free  agency  of  man.  He  brings  together,  in 
one  extensive  scheme,  the  fixed  certainty  of  all  eventSi  and  such  a 
liberty  of  the  human  will  as  leads  him  often  to  say,  that  sinners  "  are 
under  no  inability,  but  what  consists  in  their  inexcusable,  voluntary 

•  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.,  p.  173,  first  Am.  ed. 
t  Memoir,  p.  S40. 
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wickedness ;  "  and  that  the  unregenerate  sinner  "  is  under  no  kind- 
of  inability  or  difficulty  that  is  in  the  way  of  his  turning  to  God  im- 
mediately, which  the  open  profligate  is  not  under,  as  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  his  reforming  his  wicked  conduct  immediately."*  Our 
author's  theology  was  offensive  to  unrenewed  men,  because  it  held 
before  them  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the  Creator  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  doctrine  of  our  natural  ability  on  the  other.  The  combi- 
nation of  these  two  truths  has  a  rare  power  over  the  heart.  Men 
dislike  to  hear,  that  the  only  reason  why  they  do  not  submit  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Jehovah  is,  their  own  vile  choice.  They  love  to  hear, 
that  they  are  naturally  unable  to  do  what  the  law  is  said  to  require. 
This  is  a  pillow  for  their  sweetest  sleep.  Hopkins  irritated  them  by 
taking  the  pillow  away.  **  For,"  he  says  in  his  decisive  style,  "  this 
doctrine  of  man's  inability,  as  consisting  in  some  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  holiness,  which  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  for  which  they  are 
not  wholly  to  blame,  is  as  agreeable  to  the  corrupt  heart  of  man,  as 
any  Arminian  or  Pelagian  doctrine  whatsoever  can  be.  How  many 
of  those  who  are  called  Calvinists  have  fled  to  this  refuge  of  lies,  and 
here  are  like  to  perish,  God  knows !  "  t  And  because  our  author 
was  wont  to  speak  thus,  is  he  to  be  called  an  Arminian  or  a  Pela- 
gian ?  One  great  use  of  his  writings  is,  to  show,  that  the  doctrine 
of  man's  entire  freedom  juay -be  £Qmbined  with  that  of  his  entire^nd 
certain  sinfulness.  The  man  who  rejects  either  of  these  truths, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  holding  the  other,  is  contracted,  one-sided. 
It  is  because  Hopkins  was  large-minded  and  large-hearted,  that  he 
held  together  what  less  capacious  minds  are  tempted  to  put  asunder. 
He  asserted  in  the  boldest  terms,  that  God  is  the  original  Cause 
producing  the  certainty  of  sin ;  but  he  combined  this  assertion  with 
another,  that  man  is  under  no  natural  inability  to  be  holy.  He  did 
not  teach,  that  God  produces  wickedness  in  any  such  sense  as  im- 
plies that  men  are  forced  or  compelled  to  be  wicked ;  nor  did  he 
teach  that  men  have  natural  power  to  be  holy,  in  any  such  sense  as 
implies  that  their  sin  is  not  made  certain  by  the  providence  of  God. 
We  may  not  think  that  all  his  language  and  illustrations  are  wisely 
chosen  for  a  scientific  treatise,  j:  but  the  substance  of  his  teachings  on 
these  themes  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this :  God  so  makes  and 
preserves,  and  circumstances  men,  that  the  unregenerate  do  uni- 
formly and  certainly  sin ;  their  sin  is  made  certain  by  the  efficiency  of 
Him  who  predestinated  titeir  whole  moral  course ;  ^  but  yet  they  arc 

*  Hopkins's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  296. 

t  lb.  p.  299.  —  A  fundamental  idea  of  our  author's  system  is,  that  all  our  inability  to 
obey  the  law  is  itself  wickedness,  and  not  the  mere  occasion  of  wickedness.  See,  for 
one  expression  of  it,  bis  System,  vol.  i.  pp.  235,  509,  510. 

X  See  pp.  29,  30,  of  this  Memoir. 

^  Hopkins  asserts  and  proves,  oAen,  that  his  theory  of  the  divine  agency  in  sin  is  the 
same  which  is  taught  by  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  see  Hopkins's  Works,  new  edi- 
UoD,  vol.  i.  pp.  10&-U0. 
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88  free  bb  moral  agents  can  be ;  their  inability  is  the  certainty  of 
their  sin,  and  their  certain  sin  is  their  free  choice.  One  of  these 
doctrines  explains  the  other.  One  of  them  prevents  fatalism ;  the 
other  excludes  a  **  liberty  of  indifference  "  which  is  uncontrollable  by 
the  Deity.  In  their  reciprocal  bearing  upon  each  other,  both  of 
these  doctrines  combined  make  out  the  truth  to  which  our  compre- 
hensive theologian  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life.  Future  genera- 
tions will  honor  him,  for  iiaving  so -asserted  our  natural  power  to  do 
our  duty,  as  to  render  it  preposterous  for  men  to  brand  this  dogma 
with  Pelagianism.  His  rare  merit  is,  that  he  has  defended  not 'one 
truth  alone,  but  many  truths;  and  has  proved  that  the  divine  and 
human  action  are  harmoniously  blended.  He  stands  out  as^jrom- 
ontory  in  the  sea,  around  which  and  against  which  the  waves  of 
theological  misrepresentation  break  and  foam  without  avail.  If  the 
assertion  of  man's  ability  commensurate  with  his  duty,  be  Pelagi- 
anism, then  Hopkins  was  a  Pelagian,  —  and  the  very  sound  of  this 
last  clause  refutes  it.  If  the  assertion  that  God  causes  the  certainty 
of  all  acts,  be  fatalism,  then  fatalism  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
so  oflen  avowed  by  Hopkins,  that  "  the  creature  acts  as  freely  as  if 
there  were  no  agent  concerned  but  himself,  and  his  exercises  are  as 
virtuous  and  holy,  and  it  is  as  really  and  as  much  his  own  virtue  and 
holiness,  and  he  is  as  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  as  if  he  did  not 
depend  on  divine  influences  for  these  exercises,  and  they  were  not 
the  effect  of  the  operation  of  God."  * 


Sect.  XLIV.    WRITINGS  OF  HOPKINS. 

"  I  have  thrown  together  these  recollections  of  a  man,  whQ  has 
been  crowded  out  of  men's  minds  by  the  throning  events  and  in- 
terests of  our  time,  but  who  must  always  fill  an  important  place  in 
our  ecclesiastical  history."  So  writes  one  t  who  had  a  decided  aver- 
sion to.  the  creed  of  Hopkins,  but  knew  the  historical  value  of  his 
writings.  Had  they  no  other  merit,  they  would  deserve  to  be 
studied  for  the  instruction  which  they  impart  with  regard  to  our 
Dogmatic  History.  No  man  can  righlly  appreciate  the  theolo^  of 
New  England,  either  in  Its" progress  or  in  its  present  condition,  with- 
out understanding  the  works  of  this  veteran  divine.  That  these 
works  are  free  from  every  mistake,  the  most  zealous  admirer  of 
them  will  not  pretend.  They  combine,  however,  in  a  more  than  usual 
degree,  the  vigor  of  a  theological  pioneer,  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
critical  philosopher.  They  could  not  have  accomplished  their  pre- 
destined good,  unless  they  had  been  strong,  positive,  aggressive ;  and 

*  Works,  oew  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

t  Dr.  Chaxming,  in  his  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  362.,   j4r 
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if  they  hare  these  excellences,  can  we  expect  them  to  possess  also 
the  gentle  and  mellowed  character  of  treatises  composed  in  pacific 
times  1  They  broke  up  the  green-sward.  They  levelled  the  uneven 
places.  They  encountered  a  rough  opposition.  They  subdued  many 
an  obstacle.  It  were  strange  if,  in  this  stem  contest  with  difficulties, 
they  had  preserved  themselves  immaculate.  Equally  strange  were 
it,  if  they  had  not  exerted  so  much  influence  over  our  New  England 
theology,  as  to  become  a  part  of  our  theological  history.  In  this 
respect,  they  will  always  retain  an  interest  for  one  who  aims  to  be 
an  Accomplished  divine.  It  is  important,  then,  for  the  historian,  as 
well  as  the  theologian,  to  know  the  circumstances  in  which  our 
author  performed  his  theological  labors.  Therefore,  let  us  now 
glance  at  the  character,  object,  and  influence,  of  his  various  writings. 

A.    Discourses  on  Sin, 

We  have  already  seen,*  that  about  the  time  of  President  Ed- 
wards's dismissal  from  Stockbridge,  Hopkins  was  engaged  in  a 
singular  controversy  with  a  parishioner  at  Great  BarringtbnTin'  re- 
gard to  the  divine  purposes  respecting  sin.  In  a  tweIvemont&~lfter 
the  close  of  that  dispute~,~and~in  the  "thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  oar 
author  published  a  pamphlet  of  eighty  pdges,  entitled  : 

"  Sin,  through  Divine*  Interposition,  an  Advantage  to  the  Universe,  and 
yet  this  no  Excuse  for  Sin  or  Encouragement  to  it ;  Illustrated  and  Proved : 
and  God*8  Wisdom  and  Holiness  in  the  rermission  of  Sin,  and  that  his  Will 
herein  is  the  same  with  his  Revealed  Will,  Shown  and  Confirmed :  in  Three 
Sermons,  from  Rom.  iiL  5,  6,  7,  8.  By  Samuel  Hopkins,  A.  M.,  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  at  Sheffield,  1759." 

These  Three  Sermons  were  reprinted  at  Boston,  in  1773,  «*  by  J. 
Kneeland,  next  to  the  Treasurer's  Office  in  Milk  Street."  They 
were  also  republished,  about  the  same  tinie,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
The  title  of  the  sermons  was,  as  their  author  narrates  in  1796,  *«  so 
shocking  to  many,  that  they  would  read  no  farther.  And  many  who 
read  the  sermons,  were  far  from  falUng  in  with  the  sentiment  ad- 
vanced. But  few  had  studied  the  point,  and  it  was  a  new  doctrine 
to  many.  Yet  no  one  undertook  publicly  to  confute  it.  And  many 
who  rend  the  sermons  were  convinced  of  the  truth  exhibited  in  them  ; 
and  thought  the  reasoning  from  Scripture  to  be  unanswerable,  and 
the  sentiments  which  were  advanced  to  be  important  and  useful. 
And  this  conviction  has  been  spreading  from  that  time  to  this ;  and 
the  most  who  are  serious  and  attentive,  whether  ministers  or  others, 
approve  of  this  publication,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  And  light  on  this 
subject  has  been,  and  still  is  increasing."  t 

These  sermons  are  of  some  historical  importance.     They  show, 

*  On  pp.  68,  69,  of  Uus  Memoir.  t  Sketches,  p.  9S. 
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in  the  first  place,  that  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Hopkins  were  suggested 
bj  his  religious  feelings.  One  of  his  young  children  was  very  sick, 
and  was  riof  (expected  to  live  more  than  a  few  hours.  He  had  pro- 
vided a  faithful  and  trustworthy  nurse  for  it ;  physicians  had  exhausted 
their  skill  upon  it;  and  at  night,  when  the  father  could  do  no  more, 
he  retired  to  his  study,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  thought,  that 
all  the  evils  of  the  world  would  he  overruled  for  good.  Rather 
than  look  on  the  suffering  child,  and  pour  out  his  unavailing  regrets, 
he  chose  to  meditate  on  the  holy  purpose  _ of  Gi>.d».ia_  ej^iosing^Hil- 
4reu  and  adults  to  sin  and  j^aip.  These  meditations  he  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  three  discourses,  by  which  he  first  attracted 
the  public  attention  to  himself  as  a  theological  author.  He  wrote, 
not  under  the  influence  of  a  merely  metaphysiccd  theory,  but  from 
the  impulses  of  a  heart  panting  for  solace  from  the  afflictions  which 
result  from  sin. 

In  the  second  place,  these  discourses  prove,  that  the  first  oppo- 
sition which  Hopkins,  as  an  author,  encountered  from  his  brethren, 
arose  from  the  Cahinistic  features  of  his  theology.  He  advanced 
nothing  peculiarly  severe  on  the  doctrine  of  sin  overruled  for  good. 
The  Calvinistic  standards  abound  with  expressions  far  more  unpopu- 
lar, than  those  contained  in  these  sermons.  Hopkins  was  not  dis- 
tinguished from  Edwards  and  Bellamy  in  the  censures  which  were 
heaped  upon  him  ;  but  the  well-known  triumvirate  were  universally 
regarded  as  contending  for  the  same  doctrine  on  this,  as  on  other 
topics.  "  So  naiicTi  olTIate,"  said  an  ingenious  author  of  that  day, 
*«  has  been  written  to  persuade  us  tliat  the  existence  of  all  the  wick- 
edness of  men  and  devils  is  agreeable  to  God's  will,  necessary  to  his 
glory,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  universe,  that  I  found,  by  reading 

such  [writers]  as  E s,  H s,  B ^y,  and  I  know  not  whom, 

my  abhorrence  of  sin  did  much  abate,  and  a  more  favorable  idea  of 
vice  grew  up  insensibly  in  my  mind ;  as  he  who  often  converses 
with  atheists  and  swearers,  will  find  his  horror  and  detestation  of 
their  language  daily  lessen.  Yet  my  scruples  are  not  quite  gone  ; 
but  I  find  a  strong  suspicion  that  all  they  can  say  to  beget  in  me  a 
good  opinion  of  sin,  is  a  mere  device  of  the  father  of  lies."  *     Tliis 

•  See  pp.  25,  2C,  of  "  A  Preservative  against  the  Doctrine  of  Fate/'  in  opposition  to 
Edwards  on  the  Will.     Boston,  1770. 

In   a  letter  lb  Dr.   Bellamy,  dated  July  23,  1767,  Hopkins  says :  "  Mr.  Dana,  of 

Wal rd,  has  Just  published  two  sermons,  preached  at  Cambridge,  last  May,  in  which 

be  has  given  a  bold  stroke  at  you  and  me,  for  what  we  have  wrote  on  the  permission 
of  sin,  though  he  has  not  named  us." 

A  few  months  after  Hopkins  had  printed  his  Three  Sermons,  he  sent  to  Bellamy  a  let- 
ter, which  illustrates  the  intimacy  known  to  exist  between  the  two  divines,  and  the  an* 
noyaoces  which  they  endured  from  the  espionage  of  their  common  enemy.  — "  Yours  of 
the  fifth  of  November,"  says  Hopkins,  "  I  found  at  one  of  our  taverns,  on  the  twenty- 
third.  It  was  opened,  and  one  enclosed  to  Mr.  Kneeland  [publisher  of  the  sermons] 
was  opened  also.  The  landlord  says,  he  found  them  in  his  counter,  on  the  floor,  and 
who  left  them  there  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  knows."  — •'  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  gt>od  opinion  of  my  sermons,"  etc. 
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• 

is  precisely  the  objection  \i  liich  has  been  made  for  centuries  to  the 
Calvinistic  system.  That  system  goes  even  so  far  as  to  assert,  tliat 
sin  is  inflicted  on  man  as  his  punishment.  Must  not  a  punishment 
inflicted  by  Jehovah  l)e  useful  ? 

Thirdly,  these  discourses  illustrate  tlieir  author's  rei'erence  for 
God,  and  abhorrence  of  moral  eiil.  Whatever  men  mav  tliink  of 
Iiis  Calvinistic  theory,  that  sin  is  an  occasion  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  creatures  and  their  Creator  to  secure  the  highest  con- 
ceivable good,  men  must  approve  of  his  teachings  that  sin,  as  sin^  is 
merely  pernicious,  but  the  Providence  of  God  with  regard  to  it  is 
merely  beneficial ;  that  whatei-er  man  does  in  violating  the  law  tends 
in  itself  to  evil,  and  nothing  but  evil,  but  that  whatever  God  does  iu 
so  causing  the  certainty  of  sin  as  to  prevent  its  natural  necessity,  and 
in  so  counteracting  its  tendencies  as  to  pr<H:lude  the  evil  which  it  is 
fitted  to  produce,  tends  to  the  highest  good  which  Omnipotence  can 
secure ;  that  although  sin  In  its  own  nature  leads  to  nothing  us^Aii, 
yet  the  acts  of  God  in  making  it  certain  though  avoidable,  and  tBeu 
in  resisting  its  appropriate  influence,  do  lead  to  more  useful  resultn 
than  Omnipotence  can  otherwise  secure ;  that  God  could  nothavc" 
promoted  the  best  interests  of  his  kingdom,  unless  he  had  so  planned 
the  world  that  sin  would  certainly  be  committed  ;  and  yet  the  wel- 
fare of  his  kingdom  does  not  result  from  the  moral  evil  viewed  in 
^  itself,  but  rather  from  the  divine  pliin  of  thwarting  the  moral  eviL 
"  In  a"worJ,"^s  not  the  tendency  of  sin,  as  such,  that  Mr.  Edwards 
is  here  s[>eaking  of  [as  beneficial],  but  the  tendency  of  God's  per- 
mitting it,  and  holding  it  in  his  hands,  and  overruling  it  to  answer 
his  own  wise  and  good  ends  by  it."  • 

B.    Inqidry  concerning  the  Promises  of  the  Gospel. 

In  our  author's  forty-fourth  year,  he  published  liis  first  controver- 
sial volume.      He  says  of  it  : 

"  In  the  year  l/G.'i,  I  jiublished  a  book  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pages, 
octavo,  the  title  of  which  was,  *  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Promises  of  the 
Gospel :  wliother  any  of  tliem  arc  mo/le  to  tho  Kxercises  and  Doings  of  Persons 
in  an  unrepencrnto  State.  Containing  Rcnmrks  on  two  Sermons  published 
by  Dr.  Mayhcw,  of  Ronton,  [entitled  "  Striving  to  enter  in  at  the  Strait  Gate, 
explained  and  inculcated ;  and  the  Connection  of  Salvation  therewitli,  proved 
from  the  Holy  Scripture."  Also,  a  brief  Inquiry  into  tlie  use  of  Means ; 
showing  their  Necessity  in  order  to  Salvation  ;  and  what  is  the  tnie  (> round 
of  Encouragement  for  Sinners  diligently  to  attend  on  them.'  Published  in 
Boston.]  In  these  sermons  Dr.  Mayhew  attempted  to  prove  that  there  are 
promises  to  the  doings  of  the  imregenerate.  In  the  tenth  and  last  section  of 
this  book,  1  attempted  to  show  what  is  the  design  and  end  of  the  use  of 
means,  with  respect  to  the  unregcnf^ratc,  in  order  to  their  salvation;  where  I 
observed,  that  the  end  was  not  to  render  the  tmregenerate  better  or  less  sinful 
while   they  contmued   unregenerate ;  for  persons  while  they  continued   to 

*  See  Hopkioi's  Appendix  to  the  above-named  Three  Sermons. 
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reject  the  gospel,  which  all  the  anregenerate  did  under  all  the  means  used 
vmh  them/ am]  with  all  the  light  and  convic^iiMr'tliey  might  havq,  did  not 
become  less  sinners,  but  greater  and  more  guifiv.  wngt^ver  external  feRnnni- 


t 


tkm  niigbt  take  place.  Though  this  truth  had  been  at  least  implicitly 
asserted  in  the  writings  of  man^  Calvinists,  and  in  their  preaching,  yet  it  had 
not  been  so  explicitly  and  particularly  asserted  and  explained  by  Calvinistic 
writers  and  preachers  in  general ;  and  many,  in  contradiction  to  what  they  at 
other  times  said,  and  to  true  Calvinism,  q^id  things  which  implied  the  con- 
trary, and  represented  the  convinced  and  externally  reformed  sinner,  though 
nnregenerate,  and  continuing  to  reject  the  gospel,  as  a  much  less  sinner,  and 
less  guilty  than  the  unawakened,  secure  sinner.  Therefore,  tliou^h  Dr. 
Mayhew,  who  wsts  not  a  Calvinist,  made  no  reply  to  my  remarks  on  his  ser- 
mons, yet  many  professed  Calvinists  thought  the  sentiment  I  had  advanced 
was  contrary  to  the  tnith,  and  of  very  bad  tendency."  ♦ 

m 

In  the  fiflh,  seventh,  and  other  sections  of  this  Inquiry,  our  author 
first  advances  the  doctrine,  that  no  change  of  nature,  antecedent  to 
the  change  of  moral  act,  entitles  the  subject  of  it  to  tlie  promises  of 
life ;  that  regeneration,  if  viewed  as  distinct  from  conversion,  is  not 
in  itself  an  improvement  of  moral  character ;  but  that  moral  char- 
acter lies  in  the  exercises  of  the  heart.  He  believed  that  tTiereTs  a 
certain  state  of  the  soul,  preparing  the  unregenerate  to  disobey  the 
law ;  that  this  state  of  the  soul  is  in  itself  neither  holy  nor  sinful,  but 
that  the  disobedience,  being  active,  is  sinful ;  that  in  regeneration 
the  state  is  changed ;  that  the  soul  is  passive  in  this  change ;  that 
there  is  in  the  regenerate  a  certain  state  of  the  soul  inclining  them  to: 
obiey  the  law ;  that  this  state  is  neither  holy  nor  sinful,  but  that  the 
obedience,  being  active,  is  holy ;  and  that  this  change  from  disobe-. 
dienl  to  obedient  act,  is  conversion,  to  which  alone  the  promises  of 
the  gospel  are  addressed.  In  one  of  the  numerous  papers,  on  whicli 
our  author  peimed  his  theological  meditations,  are  found  the  follow- 
ing statements  : 

"Question  I.  Are  infants  united  to  Christ?  If  they  are,  how  is  this 
union  brought  about  ? 

**  Answer.  They  are  not  actually  united  to  Christ,  but  virinaUy  so,  if  regen- 
erated. They  are  actually  united  to  him  as  soon  ns  they  come  to  act,  which 
takes  place  as  the  natural  and  necessary  fruit  of  conversion. 

"  Question  II.  If  a  doctrinal  knowledge  of  gospel  truth  is  necessary  in  order 
to  conversion,  how  then  can  infants  be  converted  ? 

"  Answer.  Infants  are  not  converted :  they  may  be  regenerated,  but  not  con- 
verted^ till  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Tof  course,  then,  Hop- 
kins believed  that  infants  are  saved  in  a  manner  differing,  in  one  respect, 
from  the  manner  in  which  converted  adults  are  saved :  see  p.  103  of  this 
Memoir.] 


/ 
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C.    Hqply  to  Mills  on  the  Character  of  the  Sinner^ s  Acts. 

The  most  noted  peculiarity  of  Hopkinsianism  is  the  doctrine,  thai 
sinners  have  no  promises  addressed  to  them  as  such,  and  they  should 
not  be  exhorted  to  perform  any  act  in  the  character  of  sinners,  and 


a 


*  Sketches,  pp.  93,  94,  96. 
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should  be  urged  to  perform,  without  delay,  those  acts  only  which 
involve  holiness.  They  ought  to  use  means,  but  to  use  them  in  a 
Tioly  wa7?^--In-  his  discussion  of  this  topic  and  its  correlates^  Dr.  Hop- 
kins achieved  his  most  signal  victories.  Speaking  of  the  opposition 
to  his  criticisms  on  Mayhew,  our  author  says :  "  Mr.  Mills,  of  Ripton, 
in  Connecticut,  was  greatly  alaj^med,  and  thought  the  doctrine  I  had 
published  was  new  and  strange,  contrary  to  the  Bible,  and  tended  to 
great  mischief.  He  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  oppose,  and 
attempt  to  confute  me,  and  published  a  book  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pages  against  me,  in  the  year  1767."  • 

The  title  of  Mr.  Mills's  work  is,  of  itself,  a  small  volume,  charac- 
teristic of  his  times.     It  proceeds  thus : 

"  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  State  of  the  Unregcnerate  under  the  Gospel ; 
whether  on  every  rising  degree  of  internal  Li?ht,  Conviction,  and  Amendment 
of  Life,  they  are  (while  unregeneratej  undooMedly,  on  the  whole,  more  vile, 
odious,  and  abominable  (in  God's  sight)  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
continued  secure  and  at  ease,  going  on  in  their  Sins,  under  the  same  external 
Means  of  Light ;  containing  Remarks  on  the  Tenth  Section  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins's  late  Answer  to  Doctor  Mayhew's  Sermon  on  Striving 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  Gate ;  intitled  *  A  brief  Inquiry  into  the  Use  of 
Means.'  By  Jedidiah  Mills,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Ripton,  Stratford. 
[Published  m]  New  Haven :  Printed  by  B.  Mecom,  1767." 

The  Preface  of  this  once  noted  "Inquiry"  is  dated  November  5, 
1766.  The  work  was  published  in  the  early  part  of  1767.  At  this 
time,  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  Hopkins's  parish  at  Great 
Barrington.  '  The  public  controversy  with  regard  to  his  doctrines, 
made  this  commotion  the  more  ungovernable.  He  was  dismissed 
January  18,  1769,  and  immediately  betook  himself  to  the  refutation 
of  Mr.  Mills.  Without  a  parish  to  sustain  him,  with  a  severe  oppo- 
sition of  the  clergy,  and  a  deep-seated  prejudice  among  the  churches 
against  his  doctrines,t  with  but  little  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to 
secure  another  settlement,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  led  to  look  upon  this 
controversy,  at  this  juncture,  as  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion;  and  he  therefore  expressed  his  feelings  with  great 
decision.  His  subsequent  comments  on  the  spirit  of  his  Reply  are 
characteristic. 

"  In  the  year  1769,"  he  says,  "  I  published  my  answer  to  Mr.  Mills  of  one 
hundred  eighty-four  pages,  octavo,  in  a  small,  comprehensive  type.     The 

*  Sketches,  p.  95. 

t  S(^  p.  7G  of  this  Memoir.  The  line  between  the  old  school  and  the  new  had  been 
distinctly  drawn,  for  several  years.  Bellamy  and  Hopkins  were,  since  the  death  of  Ed- 
wards, the  stoutest  living  champions  of  the  new  school.  There  was  ofien  a  struggle 
between  the  two  parties,  when  a  vacant  pulpit  was  to  be  filled.  "  A  certain  clergyman, 
in  the  county  of  Litchfield,"  —  writes  Hopkins  to  Bellamy,  March  18,  1766,  — "  I  bear, 
told  a  Sheffield  man,  that  Sheffield  [a  destitute  parish]  might  not  get  a  minister  anleis 
he  was  in  a  straight  line  from  Great  Barrington  to  Bethlem.  This  being  spread,  some 
begin  to  say,  <  We  shall  never  get  a  minister,  so  long  as  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hopkins 
are  our  advisers.' '' 
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Haven.'J 
afterwards  pablished  on  tho  same  sabject,  was  the  means  of  spreading  and 
giving  much  light  and  conviction  with  respect  to  the  real  character  and  doings  I  \A/ 
of  the  nnregenerate,  and  ^as  in  a  great  measure  pat  a  stop  to  exhorting  the 
uiiregenerate  to  do  duty  in  order  to  obtain  regeneration,  which  was  very 
common  among  preachers  before  that  time.  Some  of  my  friends  thought  I 
treated  Mr.  Mills  with  too  much  severity,  in  taking  pains  to  show  how  many 
self-contradictions  were  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  and  to  discover  his  weak- 
ness, &c. ;  since  I,  as  well  as  others,  believed  he  was  a  good  man,  and  had 
done  much  good,  and  the  opposition  he  had  made  to  me  was  more  owing  to 
his  weakness  and  his  old  age,  and  his  speculative  error,  than  to  his  opposition 
of  heart  to  the  truth.  And  I  believe  there  is  something  of  this  kina  which 
ought,  all  things  considered,  to  be  left  out,  or  otherwise  expressed ;  though  I 
had  no  perception  of  it  in  the  time  of  it,  but  th9ught  I  was  conscientiously 
careful  to  leave  out  all  personal  reflections  and  every  tiling  which  was  not 
necessary  in  the  best  manner  to  expose  error  and  vindicate  the  truth.  But 
how  deceitful  is  the  heart !     Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  "  • 

The  severity,  for  which  the  venerable  author  thus  apologizes,  and 
which  is  mildness  itself  in  comparison  with  the  style  of  many  subse- 
quent disputes  among  theologians,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  his 
honesty.  He  abhorred  all  controversial  arts,  all  attempts  to  excite 
the  odium  theohgicum  against  a  divine.  He  was  at  this  time  suffering 
persecution  in  consequence  of  such  appeals  to  popular  prejudice. 
There  is  a  real  eloquence,  in  some  of  his  indignant  protests  against 
one  common  stratagem  of  theological  disputants  : 

**  When  I  have  attended,"  he  says,  "  to  this  method  Mr.  Mills  has  taken  in- 
his  dispute  with  mc,  and  the  way  in  which  he  has  managed  it,  (which  seems 
almost  peculiar  to  himself,|  and  how  he  has  not  onlv  tacked  Sandeman  upon* 
my  back,  and  took  care  to  keep  him  fast  there,  and  held  him  up  in  sight  from, 
beginning  to  end,  but  has  also  ranked  me  with  Arminians  and  Quakers,  yea, 
wiUi  the  devil  himself  ;f  I  say,  when  I  have  attended  to  this,  it  has  brought 
to  my  mind  the  method  the  Roman  Catholics  have  often  taken  with  Protestant 
martyrs  who  were  to  be  put  to  death ;  that  is,  to  place  a  large  cap  on  their 
head,  on  which  are  painted  a  ntimber  of  hideous  monsters  and  ugly  devils,  on 
purpose  to  raise  the  indignation  of  the  crowd  against  them.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  they  do  this  to  those  only  who  they  really  think  deserve 
such  treatment,  they  being  in  their  view  as  bad  at  least  as  the  devil  himself; 
whereas  Mr.  Mills  has  done  all  this  to  his  *  dear  brother,  and  worthy  avlhor, 
and  one  whom  he  highly  esteems.'' "  { 

D.    Reply  to  HarVs  Dialogue.  —  Epithet  ^^  Hopkinsimi.^^ 

Mr.  Mills  was  effectually  silenced  by  Hopkins's  celebrated  Reply. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  1760,  Rev.  William  Hart,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Stiles,  published  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-one  pages,  entitled,  **  Brief 
Remarks  on  a  Number  of  Fulse  Propositions  and  Dangerous  Errors, 

•  Sketches,  pp.  95,  96. 

t  Speaking  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  book,  Mr.  Mills  says,  "  Nor  is  il  in  my  power  lo  doubt, 
tiiattbe  grand  enemy  of  Christ's  cause  and  precious  souls,  puts  his  hearty  Amen  to  it.*' 
X  Hopkins's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  351. 
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which  are  spreading  in  the  Country ;  collected  out  of  sundry  Dis- 
courses lately  published,  wrote  by  Dr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Written  by  Way  of  Dialogue,  by  William  Hart,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Saybrook,"  [Connecticut.  Printed  at]  New  Lon- 
don, 1769.  The  title  page  bears  among  its  mottoes,  Job  Ixii.  7,  8. 
This  pamphlet  is,  as  its  author  was,  very  respectable.  Before  Hop- 
kins replied  to  it,  he  wrote  thus  to  Dr.  West : 

"  January  12, 17^.  [When  my  Reply]  is  finished,  I  am  to  send  it  to  Mr. 
Hart,  of  Preston,  and  he  wCi\  ^et  it  printea,  if  he  and  Mr.  Austin  approve  of 
it  I  am  sorry  you  and  a  number  of  others  could  not  see  it,  before  it  goes  to 
the  press,  (if  it  does  go,)  for  I  think  my  judicious  friends  might  be  of  great 
service  to  me  in  this  way ;  and  now  believe  my  Reply  to  Mr.  Mills  would 
have  appeared  to  better  advantage,  had  you  and  some  others  spent  considera- 
ble time  upon  it,  in  correcting  it.  The  first  and  g^eneral  complaint  a^inst 
that,  I  perceive,  is,  that  I  put  on  a  haughty,  supercilious  air,  by  which!  dis- 
cover the  pride  of  my  heart,  —  and  treat  ^ood  old  Mr.  Mills  in  an  unmannerly, 
saucy  manner,  looking  down  upon  him  with  contempt,  dLC.  And  some  of  my 
judicious  friends  say,  f  and  perhaps  aU  of  them  now  think,'^  it  might  have  been 
wrote  in  a  better  style  and  manner,  and  without  one  witty  sarcasm,  or  any 
thing  that  should  look  like  an  ill-natured  reflection,  to  his  best  friends ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  with  an  air  of  benevolence  and  tenderness  which  especially 
becomes  those  who  have  professedly  espoused  the  most  benevolent  scheme. 
Theji  ought,  above  all  others,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  looks  like  selfishness 
and  ill  nature,  and  [to]  distuiguish  themselves  in  generous  benevolence,  &c.  I 
have  not  read  my  reply,  since  I  have  heard  the  objection ;  but  am  now  ready 
to  think  it  is  not  wholly  without  grounds." 

Hopkins^s  Reply  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-one  closely 
printed  pages,  with  the  following  title :  <^  Animadversions  on  Mr. 
Hart's  late  Dialogue ;  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, A.  M.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel."  New  London,  1770.  It  bears, 
as  its  motto.  Acts  xxiv.  14.  .  It  must  be  confessed,  that_sojine_parts~of 
this  Reply  are  written  in  a  more  caustic  style  than  the^Dialogue  of 
Mr.  Hart  seems  to  liave  required*  There  arc  two  circumstances, 
however,  which  account  for  the  severity  of  those  passages.  One  is, 
that  Mr.  Hart's  Dialogue  appeared  to  have  been  written  with  some  de- 
sign to  prevent  Hopkins's  resettlement  in  the  ministry,  and  that  the 
free  circulation  of  it  in  Newport  did  in  fact  excite  the  early  revolu- 
tion of  the  First  Church  against  him.*  Another  circumstance  is, 
that  soon  af\er  Mr.  Hart  had  published  his  Dialogue,  **  there  was," 
says  Dr.  Hopkins,  **  a  small  pamphlet  published,  which  was  doubtless 
written  by  the  same  Mr.  Hart,  which  was  written  in  a  sarcastical 
way,  without  argument  or  reason,  in  which  the  doctrines  I,  and 
others  who  agreed  with  me,  had  pubHshed  were  misrepresented; 
attempting  to  set  them  in  a  ridiculous  light.  And  with  a_particiilar 
design,  as  _it_appeared»  to  disgrace  me  before  the  pubjic,  he  called 
them  Hcpkintonian  doctrines.  This  is  the  original  of  this  epithet. 
And  since  that  time,  all  who  embrace  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  which 

*  Set  p.  76  of  this  Memoir. 
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were  published  by  President  Edwards,  Dr.  Bellamy,  Dr.  West  of 
Stockbridge,  and  myself,  have  been  called  Hopkintontcms,  or  Hopkitk- 
dans*  Thus  I  am  become  the  head  of  a  denomination,  who  have 
since  greatly  increased,  and  in  which  thousands  are  included,  and  a 
large  number  of  ministers,  who,  I  believe,  are  the  most  sound,  con- 
sistent, and  thorough  Calvinists ;  and  who  in  general  sustain  as  good 
a  character,  as  to  their  morality,  preaching,  and  personal  religion,  as 
any  set  of  clergymen  whatever,  and  are  most  popular  where  there 
appears  to  be  most  attention  to  religion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  are 
most  hated,  opposed,  and  spoken  against,  by  Arminians,  Deists,  jmd  (/ 
persons  who  appear  to  have  no  retigioli^  And  I  believe,  though  this 
denomination  or  name  originated  from  no  such  design,  that  it  has 
proved  an  advantage  to  truth  and  true  religion ;  as  it  has  given  op- 
portunity and  been  the  occasion  of  collecting  those  who  embrace  the 
scheme  of  Christianity  exhibited  in  the  fore-mentioned  publications, 
and  ranking  them  under  one  standard.  It  has  excited  the  attention 
and  promoted  inquiry  into  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  are 
embraced  and  held  by  those  of  this  denomination,  by  which  light  and 
conviction  have  been  spread  and  propagated.'*  * 

Mr.  Hopkins  took  no  public  notice  of  this  pamphlet,  which  origi- 
nated the  appellation  <*Hopkinsian  ;'*  but  his  "Animadversions"  seem 
to  have  been  tinctured  by  his  abhorrence  of  its  spirit.  To  these  Ani- 
madversions Mr.  Hart  replied,  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, occasioned  by  his  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hart's  late  Dialogue, 
in  which  some  of  his  Misrepresentations  of  Facts  and  of  other  Things 
are  corrected.  By  the  Author  of  that  Dialogue.  *  He  that  is  first  in 
his  own  cause,  seemeth  just,  but  bis  neighbor  cometh  and  searcheth 
him.'  New  London,  1770."  Mr.  Hart  accuses  our  author  again 
of  "  new  doctrines,"  "  new  divinity,"  **  Calvinism  improved,"  etc. ; 
and  complains  of  having  been  «*  treated  in  an  injurious,  unfriendly, 
and  ungentleraanly  manner."  **  Indeed,  sir,"  he  says,  "  you  do  not 
write  in  a  good  spirit."  Of  Mr.  Hart's  spirit,  the  following  extract 
from  his  Rejoinder  will  give  an  illustration ;  —  rather  more  unfavor- 
able, however,  than  is  the  general  character  of  his  defence.  The  ex-  ^' 
tract  proves  two  important  facts:  first,  that  the  epithet  **  Hopkinsian" 
was  originally  applied  to  the  New  Divinity  in  special  reference  to  its 
doctrine  of  the  utter  sinfulness  of  all  acts  preceding  regeneration, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  enjoining  immediate  repentance ; 
secondly,  that  Hopkinsianism  was  then  supposed  by  its  most  in- 
telligent opponents,  as  well  as  friends,  to  be  indissolubly  connected 
with  Edwardeanism.  If  one  falls,  the  other  was  thought  ^o  fall. 
Hopkins  was  not  fifty  years  old,  and  had  not  pubUshed  his  most  im- 
portant works,  when  the  New  Theology  began  to  be  called  after  his 
name. 

*  Sketches,  pp.  97,  98. 
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**  I  observe,  sir,**  says  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  letter,  "  you  complain  of  injury  and 
falsehood,  in  that  I  sometimes  call  the  new  doctrines  Sandemanian  errors. 
When  you  objected  this  to  me  at  my  house,  I  answered,  that  the  new  scheme 
and  Sandeman's  are  near  akin,  coincident  in  some  things,  and  both  come  to 
much  the  same  issue.  More  than  this  is  not  pretended  in  the  Dialogue, 
though  in  some  particular  passages  I  may  have  expressed  myself  too  loosely. 
If  your  smiting  was  that  of  the  righteous,  I  would  esteem  it  as  excellent  oiL 
But,  unhappily  for  you,  you  are  come  abroad  this  time,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Jew 
at  the  close  of  his  fast  As  the  teachers  of  the  new  scheme  of  doctrine  had 
not  given  it  a  new  name,  I  was  a  Tittle  in  "doubt  what  name  it  ought  to  be  called 
by.  Calvinism  I  could  not  call  it,  without  misleading  my  readers.  It  appeared 
to  n^e  much  nearer  related  to  Sandeman  than  to  Calvin ;  so  I  sometimes  loosely 
called  it  the  Sandemanian  scheme.  But,  since  it  displeases,  I  forbear.' 
Please,  sir,  to  give  the  poor  stranger  a  proper  name.  It  is  your  right  to  name 
your  own  children.  Ir  it  is  called  aixer  your  own  name,  I  believe  nobody 
will  be  dfspleased. 

"  You,  sir,  labor  to  convince  your  readers  that  I  have  embraced  several  of 
Mr.  Sandeman's  distinguishing  doctrines,  and  know  it  not  (p.  14.)  This  is 
pleasant  enough.  First  of  all^  you  represented  me  as  agreeing  with  the  devil, 
(p.  8 ;)  now  with  Mr.  Sandeman.  If  your  wrath  rises  a  little  irigTier,'T  fear 
you  will  undertake  next  to  prove,  that  I  have  also  embraced  Mr.  Hopkins's 
sentiments,  and  know  it  not  You  have  actually  done  so  towards  the  close 
of  your  letter. 

"  Speaking  of  Mr.  Edwards's  piece  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  you  observe, 
that  his  notion  of  virtue  and  natural  conscience,  &c.,  *  Kte  fundamental  to  the 
scheme  of  doctrines  I  oppose.'  They  are  so !  And  his  notion  of  virt^ie  is 
new  and  strange,  and  the  scheme  you  have  built  upon  it  ^^  new.  Both  most 
stand  or  fall  together.  You  ask,  *  w  hy  did  not  Mr.  Hart  take  this  Dissertation' 
in  hand,  and  censure  and  confute  it  ?  This  would  be  laying  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  tree.'  It  would.  I  will  also  tell  you  why  I  did  not  I  had  not 
then  seen  that  Dissertation,  though  I  had  heard  of  it  If  I  had  seen  that  and 
your  Sermons,  before  I  wrote,  my  Dialogue  would,  in  some  respects,  havel^een 
jnore  perfect  I  have  since  read  that  Dissertation,  and  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  tree :  and,  perhaps,  shall  publish  some  remarks  upon  it,  showing  iKal 
Mr.  Edwards's  notions  of  virtue,  of  the  ori/miry  and  secondary  beauty  of  moiral 
things,  &c.,  arcLwrong,  imaginary,  ana  fatally  destructive  of  the  foundations 
of  morality  and  true  religion.  If  I  do,  I  hope  to  have  the  piece  out  or  the 
press  by  next  commencement  Since  you  think  this  will  be  doing  something, 
and  that  I  ought  to  have  done  it  before,  I  presume  this  intelligence  will  please 
you,  and  that  you  will  subscribe  for  a  dozen  copies,  at  least' 

It  is  interesting  to  look  through  the  dust  and  smoke  of  a  theologi- 
cal controversy,  to  the  solitary  musings  of  the  controversialists.  We 
have  of\en  heard,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  dt  chamhrc.  But 
we  must  say,  that  the  private  disclosures  of  Hopkins  are  a  more 
striking  proof  of  bis  honest  regard  for  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  bis  public  manifestations.  The  nearer  we  come  to 
him,  the  more  must  we  honor  bim.  He  was  assailed  so  violently, 
that  his  ministerial  usefulness  seemed  to^  be  destroyed.  '*  I  thinle  it 
most  grobable,"  he  writes,  January  12,  1770,  **  that  I  shall  return  to 
private'  life,  if  I  live  much  longer,  unless  there  shall  be  a  remarkable" 
turn  in  religious  affairs  in  New  England.  They  are  rousing  more 
and  more  every  where,  and  [are]  determined  to  crush  and  extirpate 
the  new  orthodax  heresy.'''^  Very  seldom  has  an  American  divine  been 
called,  like  Hopkins,  to  contend  abstnisely  and  metaphysically  for 
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his  official  repatation  and  his  daily  bread.  Yet  how  heavenly  were 
his  thoughts  during  this  severe  contest !  It  was  in  the  very  thickest 
of  it,  that  he  wrote  the  meditations  on  pp.  73-76  of  this  Memoir. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  Diary  do  not  seem  to  have  come 
from  a  dismissed  pastor,  whose  enemies  were  toiling  to  bar  the  doors 
of  the  churches  against  him : 

"Newport,  Thareday  evening,  January  18,  1770.  Have  begun  to  write 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Hart,  and  think  it  my  duty  to  prosecute  it  as  fast  as  I  can, 
supposing  I  am  called  to  it  by  God.  O  that  God  would  guide  my  heart  and 
ray  pen  mrough  the  whole ! 

"Lord's  Day,  January  21.  Preached  from  Heb.  iL  3:  *How  shall  we 
escape,'  &c.  Had  freedom  of  speech,  and  now  feel  calm  and  easy  in  my 
mind,  as  having  in  some  measure  declared  the  truth  clearly  and  plamly,  and 
recommended  myself  to  men's  consciences  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  pray  God 
to  give  his  blessmg  to  what  has  been  said.  May  it  be  the  means  of  salvation 
to  some  poor  soul. 

"  Saturday,  January  27.  I  seemed  to  have  some  sense,  to-day,  of  God's 
goodness  to  me.  It  surpasses  all  expression  —  all  thought  O,  how  reoson- 
u>Ie,  how  comely  is  praise !    Let  me  spend  an  eternity  in  this ! " 

The  man  who  wrote  thus,  and  fek  thus  in  his  closet,  could  not 
himself  lie  buried,  nor  let  the  truth  lie  buried  under  the  missiles  of 
his  adversaries.  Nearly  all  the  main  principles  for  which  he  was 
thus  sacrificing  his  temporal  interests,  in  this  controversy  on  the  use 
ofmeans,  are  now  generally  adopted  by  the  most  successful  preachers 
of  New  England. 

E.    Work  on  Holiness, 

Rev.  William  Hart  published,  in  1771,  his  valuable  <<  Remarks  on 
President  Edwards's  Dissertation  concerning  the  Nature  of  True 
Virtue."  He  endeavored  to  disprove  the  Edwardean  theory,  and 
thus  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  Hopkinsianism.  He  of^en 
alluded  to  Hopkins,  as  the  chief  representative  of  Edwards.  About 
the  same  time.  Dr.  Moses  Mather  tpok  up  the  pen  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  Hopkins,  three  men  who  are  to 
stand  or  fall  together.  Dr.  Hemraenway  was  loudly  called  upon,  by 
many  Calvinists  of  his  time,  to  come  forth  in  aid  of  Mr.  Hart.  Hem- 
menway  had  an  exalted  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  divine.  His 
friend  Buckminster  said  of  him :  He  **  was  a  sincere  and  firm  Cal- 
vinist  of  the  old  school,  though  candid  and  charitable  to  such  as  had 
their  doubts  and  scruples  upon  some  of  its  doctrines.  He  was 
alarmed  at  some  of  the  strange  cions  [scions]  which  modern  Cal- 
vinism has  attempted  to  graft  upon  this  stock,  and,  by  the  subtleties 
of  metaphysics,  to  prove  that  they  were  legitimate  sprouts  from  its 
venerable  roots."  •     In  1767,  Dr.  Hemraenway  had  pubUshed  seven 

*  See  p.  16  of  an  excellent  "  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Interment  of  the  Rev.  Hotas 
Hemmenway,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Wells,  (District  of  Maine.)    By  Xo- 
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sermons,  on  the  obligation  of  the  unregenerate  to  strive  for  eternal 
life.  He,  of  course,  regarded  Hopkins's  Reply  to  Mills  as  a  virtual 
reply  to  those  sermons.  Accordingly,  in  1772,  he  printed  a  volume 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  octavo  pages,  entitled :  *<  Vindication 
of  the  power,  obligation,  and  encouragemeot  of  the  unregenerate _to 
attend  the  means  of  grace:  —  Against  the  eju:eptions  of  Rev^JMr. 
Samuel  Hopkins.''  In  reply  to  these  various  attacks  from  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  and  Maine,  our  author  published,  in  his  fifty- 
second  year,  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  entitled : 
'<  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  True  Holiness,  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  an  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Hart's  Remarks  on 
President  Edwards's  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  ofTTrue  Virtue  ;irnd 
brief  Remarks  on  some  Things  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mather  has  lately  pub- 
lished. Also,  an  Answer  to  the  Rev.  ^r.  Hemmenway's  Vindica- 
tion, &.C.      By  Samuel  Hopkins,  M.  A., Newport,  R.  I. 

1773." He  rightly  judged,  that  the  differences  between  him- 
self and  his  opponents  resulted  from  their  respective  views  on  the 
nature  of  holiness.  His  Treatise  on  this  subject  was  repubUshed  in 
17&I,  in  an  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies.  Mr.  Hart  and  Dr. 
Mather  made  no  rejoinder  to  this  Reply ;  but  Dr.  Hemmenwaj 
]iublished,  in  1774,  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages  of  *^  Remarks  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins's  Answer  to  a  Tract,  entitled,  *  A  Vindica- 
tion,' "  etc.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  Remarks,  Dr.  Hemmenway 
says,  »*  Truth  is  not  afraid  of  giants."  These  words  betray  his  con- 
viction that  he  had  fallen  into  the  grasp  of  a  giant.  He  was  an  able 
man,  but  Hopkins  had  the  better  cause.  Therefore,  Dr.  Henrunen- 
way  was  driven  to  the  well-understood  methods  of  a  defeated  con- 
troversialist. He  heaps  upon  our  author  injurious  charges,  of  igno- 
rance, pride,  anger,  Arminianism,  Pelagianism,  et  id  omne  genus; 
I  accuses  him  of  denying  original  sin,  and  condemns  both  him  and 
'  Edwards  for  their  remarks  on  Ability,  etc.  As  Hopkins  took  no 
notice  of  Mr.  Hart's  personal  assault  in  1770,  so  he  passed  over  in 
silence  the  vituperative  Reply  of  Dr.  Hemmenway.  He  says  that 
the  Reply  **  was  not  much  read,  and  had  but  little  influence  on  the 
minds  of  any."*  Dr.  Hemmenway  lived  to  regret  and  to  confess 
his  fault,  in  assailing  Hopkins  with  so  much  acrimony.  It  must  be 
conceded,  however,  that  Hopkins  appeared  to  feel  rather  too  con- 
scious of  his  superiority  to  Hemmenway,  and  wrote  against  him  in  a 
style  of  occasionally  too  severe  reprimand.  His  honest  contempt 
for  weak,  inconsistent  reasoning  was  mistaken  for  a  haughty,  domi- 
neering temper.  His  severity,  however,  was  far  less  than  that  of 
many  controversialists,  who  have  lived  in  a  more  refined  age. 

seph  Buckminster,  D.  D.     <  He  was  a  good  man.'     *  A  great  man  has  fallen/  — 1811/' 
Dr.  Buckminster  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Unitarian  preacher,  Joseph  Stevens 
Backminster^  of  Boston. 
*  Sketches,  pp.  99, 100. 
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HopkLns^s  Theory  of  Holiness  was  assailed  by  an  English  writer, 
in. the  Theological  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  seq.,  and  defended  in 
the  same  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  274,  seq.  To  this  Reply  the  British 
divine  published  a  Rejoinder,  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  418,  seq.,  and  before  a 
surrejoinder  could  be  prepared,  the  Magazine  was  discontinued. 

With  his  Treatise  on  Holiness,  the  controversial  career  of  our 
author,  as  a  theologian,  ended.  In  his  old  age,  he  looked  back  upon 
this  career  with  pecuHar  satisfaction.  **  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  conversing 
with  me  on  his  past  history »"  says  Chamungv  ^-i^evBrted  more-ire- 
quently  to  his  religious  controversies,  than  to  any  other  event  of  his 
life,  and  always  spoke  as  a  man  conscious  of  having  gained  the  vic^^~  J 
tory ;  and  in  this,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  judged  justly.  He  was  true, 
as  I  have  said,  to  his  principles^^^anJ^^^rneH  them  out  fearlessly  to 
their  consequences,  whilst  his  opponents  wished  to  stop  half  way."  * 

F.    Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

Our  author's  theological  forecast,  his  quickness  to  discern  the  be- 
ginnings of  error,  and  to  oppose  it  in  its  very  inception,  are  strikingly 
manifest  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Boston,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
He  says  of  it : 

"  In  1768,  a  sermon  which  I  preached  in  tlie  Old  South  Meeting-house,  in 
Boston,  was  published  at  the  desire  of  a  number  of  the  hearers.  The  title  of 
it  is,  *  The  Importance  and  Necessity  of  Christians  considering  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Extent  of  his  high  and  glorious  Character.'  The  text  [is]  Hebrews  iii.  1. 
It  was  composed  with  a  design  to  preach  it  in  Boston,  as  I  expected  soon  to 
go  there,  under  a  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  was 
much  neglected,  if  not  disbelieved,  by  a  number  of  the  ministers  in  Boston."  f 

Sixty-two  years  after  this  sermon  was  pubUshed,  it  was  reviewed 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  vol.  iii.  pp.  .58'2-591,  and  its  prophetic 
character  was  distinctly  commended.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  the  very 
man  whose  writings  are  sometimes  said  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  Unitarianism  among  us,  was  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  in  regard 
to  it,  more  than  forty  years  before  it  had  awakened  a  general  oppo- 
sition in  our  orthodox  community.  It  was  the  resolute,  uncompro- 
mising spirit  of  such  discourses  as  this,  which  led  an  opponent  to 
say  of  our  author  :  ^*  He  was  a  singularly  blameless  man,  with  the 
exception  of  intolerance  towards  those  who  differed  from  him."  J 

G.    Sermons  on  Lcao  and  Regeneration, 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  dated  July  23,  1767,  our  author  writes  : 

SI  have  recently]  "preached  at  Boston,  Sal.m, ,  Ipswich,  Rowley, 
I  Newbury,  I  imagine  generally  to  good  acceptance.    They  are  much 

•  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  360.  Dr.  Channing  proceeds  to  give  a  synopsis  of  Uie  Hopkin- 
siao  conU'oversy ;  but  in  that  synopsis  we  cannot  agree  ^%ith  him. 

t  Sketches,  p.  95.  X  Channing's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  352. 
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more  nsligioafl^  and  zealous  to  hear  preaching  a)  the  east  of  Bnntrni,  than  in 
any  nthftr  piLTtjofNew  T!ng1imd.  Two  sermons  which  I  preached  at  Ipswich 
are  [likely]  to  be  printed.  Tsend  yoa  some  of  the  proposals.  I  have  more, 
which  I  propose  to  carry  to  the  commencement  Ir  you  will  wait  for  me,  I 
will  endeavor  to  be  at  your  house  Monday  night" 

These  two  sermons  were  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-five  pages, 
in  1768,  and  reprinted  in  1793.     The  title  of  the  first  edition  is  : 

"Two  Discourses:  I.  On  the  Necessity  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Law  of 
God,  in  order  to  the  Knowledge  of  Sin.  II.  A  particular  and  critical  Inquiry 
into  theCause,  Nature,  and^  Means  of  that  Change  in  which  men  are  bom  of 
God.  By  Samuel  HopEms,  A^Tff^,'  Mmister  of  1the  Gfospel  in  Great  Barrington. 
Boston :  Printed  and  sold  by  William  M' Alpine,  about  midway  between  the 
Governor's  and  Dr.  Gardinef  s,  Marlborough  Street    1768." 

In  the  third  division  of  the  second  of  these  discourses,  our  author 
teaches  the  moral  innocence  of  all  states  preceding  choice  ;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  this  doctrine  elicited  but  little  comment  from  the 
multitude  who  opposed  him.  Even  Dr.  Hemmenway  uttered  only  a 
feeble  protest  against  these  discourses.  In  a  note  to  the  second  of 
them,  (see  voL  iii.  p.  553,  of  Hopkins's  Works,)  our  author  exprfiMi^ 
his  doubt,  whether  all  that  lies  back  of  moral  exercises  may  not  be 
resolved  into  a  mere  constitution  or  law  of  nature.  He  declares  that 
«*  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  form  any  distinct  and  clear 
idea  "  of  a  passive  »*  principle,  taste,  temper,  disposition,  habit,  &c.'* 
As  early,  then,  as  1767,  the  germ  of  Emmonism  was  found  in  the  New 
Divinity.*  At  this  time.  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  at  Yale  College.  When  Emmons  had  been  only  three  months 
a  licentiate,  and  before  he  had  made  any  impression  on  the  theology 
of  our  land,  Mr.  Hopkins  wrote  the  following  words  to  Dr.  West : 
**  .Tanuary  12,  1770.  Messrs.  Smalley,  Hart,  and  Austin  are  much 
opposed  to  the  new  notion  of  no  spiritual  substance,  which  they  call 
Berkshire  Divinity,  The  two  latter  insist  upon  it,  that  such  a  notion 
is  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  published  concerning  regeneration ; 
and  that  according  to  this,  regeneration  is  nothing  but  conversion,  and 
is  wholly  by  hght.  I  wish  you  would  turn  your  thoughts  a  little  on 
this  subject.  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  few  Edwardeans  should  get  into 
divisions  among  themselves."  This  letter  proves  that  the  ExerciSC"' 
Scheme,  which  took  no  notice  of  {whether  or  not  it  allowed  the  existence 
of)  any  nature  or  state  back  of  the  will,  was  not  an  invention  of  Dr. 
Emmons.     The  letter  also  proves  that  Hopkins  was  not  so  sensitive 

*  The  diflTcreoces  between  HopkiDS  and  Emmons  pertained  chitjly  to  other  subjects 
than  those  of  sin,  ability,  etc.  Thus,  after  the  publication  of  one  of  Emmons's  most  im- 
portant volumes,  Hopkins  writes  to  West :  <'  October  17,  1800.  Have  you  seen  Dr. 
Emmons's  late  volume  of  sermons  7  I  differ  from  him  on  two  points,  which  perhapg 
you  do  not )  viz.  the  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  perfection  but  inconstancy  of  the 
holy  exercises  of  Christians }  their  imperfection  consisting^  wholly  in  the  latter.''  Hop- 
kins was  more  particularly  sensitive  to  what  he  regarded  as  Emmons's  error  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism  \  and  wrote  an  essay  against  the  supposed  error,  but  after  reading  the 
euay  to  Emmonn,  coocladed  not  to  print  it 
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as  Smallej  and  Hart,  with  regard  to  the  scheme,  which  professed  an 
utter  ignorance  of  a  passive  state  or  temper  occasioning  holiness  or 
sin.  The  principles  of  this  scheme  had,  in  fact,  been  intimated  in 
the  above-mentioned  note  to  Hopkins's  two  discourses.  He  looked 
upon  it,  as  a  whole,  with  more  of  distrust,  and  even  of  respect,  than 
of  positive  aversion.*  The  letter  further  suggests,. that  while  Hop- 
kins opposed  the  prevalent  Calvinism  of  New  England,  and  asserted 
that  regeneration  is  performed  without  the  instrumentality  of  divine 
truth^  some  of  his  followers,  as  West,  Emmons, "Spring,  coincided 
with  that  Calvinism,  so  far  forth  as  to  assert  that  regeneration  is  not 
performed  without  the  instrumentality  of  divine  truth.  They  meant 
by  regeneration  what  Hoptihs  meant  "15y  conversion.  So  curiously 
have  the  systems  of  our  divines  been  intertangled  with  each  other. 
In  their  nomenclature  on  this  theme,  Hopkins  was  farther  from  the 
New  England  Calvnnsm"T]f~'hi8  dgyihffri  were  his  disciples,  West, 
Emmons,  Spring  f 

_Thejife  of  Hopkins  was  a  battle.  Every  thing  which  he  published 
was  opposed  by  some  one  of  the  parties  then  in  the  field.  The  above- 
nam^d  two  discourses  were  violently  assailed  in  a  political  newspaper. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Junior,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  wrote  a  spirited  defence  of  his  revered  teacher. 
The  controversy  was  too  personal,  and  was  exciting  in  the  highest 
degree. 

H.    Work  on  Puture  Punishment, 

In  his  sixty-second  year,  our  author  published  an  octavo  volume 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  pages,  entitled  : 

*♦  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Future  State  of  those  who  die  in  their  Sins : 
wherein  the  Dictates  of  Scripture  and  Reason  upon  this  important  Subject  are 
carefully  considered;  and  whether  endless  Punishment  be  consistent  with 
Divine  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness.  Tri  which,  also,  objections  are  stated 
and  answered.  By  Samuel  Hopkins,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Newport,     17a3." 

The  work  was  written  several  years  before  its  publication.  In 
his  memoir  of  himself,  our  author  remarks  :  *<  I  published  that  book 
at  that  time,  Because  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvafiori  was  preached 
and  propagated  by  a  number,  and  began  to  spread  in  the  country."  t 
In  the  fourth  section  of  this  Inquiry,  the  author  says  of  the  wicked  : 
"The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend  up  in  the  sight  of  the 
blessed  forever  and  ever ;  and  serve,  as  a  most  clear  glass,  always 
before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  constant,  bright,  and  most  affecting 
view  of  all  these.  And  all  this  display  of  the  divine  character  and 
glory  will  be  in  favor  of  the  redeemed,  and  most  entertaining,  and 
give  the  highest  pleasure  to  all  who  love  God,  and  raise  their  hap- 

*  See  pp.  176;  200,  of  this  Memoir.  f  Sketches,  p.  101. 
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pincss  to  ineffable  heights,  whose  felicity  consists,  summarily,  in  the 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God."  Again,  he  says,  that  «« this 
eternal  punishment  reflects  such  light  on  the  dirine  character,*' 
and  «*  makes  such  a  bright  display  "  of  the  Redeemer's  worthiness, 
etc.,  <<  that,  should  it  cease,  and  this  fire  could  be  extinguished,  it 
would  in  a  greats  measure  obscure  the  light  of  heaven,  and  put  an  end 
y/'  to  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  blessed."  *  This 
sentiment  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  our  plain-spoken  divine.  It  per- 
vades the  Calvinistic  treatises.  Hopkins  clothes  it,  however,  in  lan- 
guage more  apt  than  the  common  phraseology,  to  give  offence.  He 
feared  not  the  face  of  man.  What  word  more  obnoxious  than  the 
word  **  entertaining,"  could  have  been  selected  for  such  a  theme  t 
Elsewhere,  he  uses  the  word  ^^  rehsh  "  in  the  same  application,  and 
with  the  same  boldness.  Such  a  choice,  or  rather  such  an  emjfhy* 
meat  of  nervous  phrases,  for  teaching  the  standard  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, illustrates  the  fact,  more  fully  than  it  can  be  shown  by  a 
lengthened  criticism,  that  the  charge  of  hyper-Calvinism,  so  often 
preferred  against  our  author,  is  suggested  by  his  diction,  moia^han 
by  his  meaning.  He  meant  to  express  forcibly  and  effectively  the 
real  idea  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  He  meant  to  be  understood  and 
felt.  He  thus  awakened  the  popular  prejudice,  that  his  faith  on  the 
subject  of  eternal  punishment  exceeded  the  standards  of  orthodoxy. 
He  suffered  far  more  opprobrium  for  his  teachings  on  this  theme, 
than  for  all  his  assertions  that  sin  consists  in  choosing  wrong,  and 
this  wrong  choice  can  be  avoided  by  the  transgressor.  At  least  two 
caricature  prints  were  circulated,  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
him  as  being  "  entertained  "  with  the  woes  of  the  lost.  The  above- 
^  cited  passage,  with  the  word  **  entertaining,"  was  quoted  in  a  sharp 
critique^  which  appeared  against  him  in  the  Newport  Mercury  of 
September  20,  1783.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice,  however,  that  the 
author  of  this  newspaper  criticism,  like  every  other  citizen  of  New- 
port, treated  the  personal  virtues  of  Hopkins  with  deference ;  com- 
mended him  as  a  man,  but  rebuked  him  as  a  theologian  ;  spoke  of 
him  as  one  **  whose  education,  conduct,  and  long  experience  in  the 
ministry  render  his  character  respectable ;  but,"  he  adds,  "  though 
far  my  superior  in  years,  experience,  and  understanding,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  for  him,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  to 

'  Lend  me,  for  a  while,  bis  patience. 
And  condescend  to  bear  a  young  man  speak.'  " 

To  this  newspaper  Review  of  Hopkins,  two  Replies  appeared  in 
the  Mercury,  one  of  them  apparently  from  our  author  himself. 

No  one  can  attentively  read  this  Treatise  of  Hopkins  on  Future 

*  Dr.  Hopkins  was  always  prepared  to  defend  his  use  of  these  expressions,  by  Obm 
fact  that  words  equally  intense  are  employed  in  the  sacred  poetry.  His  style  was  not 
adopted  throagb  carelessBMS,  but  on  principle.     See  his  Works,  vol.  fi.  pp.  457,  458. 
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PiuuBlunent,  and  compare  it  with  sacceedi  ng  discussions  of  the  same 
topic,  without  perceiving  the  originality  and  profoundness  of  our  au- 
thor, and  the  often  unacknowledged  indebtedness  of  other  writers  to 
him.  Perhaps  not  one  of  his  Treatises  more  fully  illustrates  his 
eminent  holiness,  as  well  as  his  deep  penetration. 

I.    Theological  System. 

Mr.  Whelpley,  in  his  celebrated  Triangle,*  says,  that  this  **  is  one 
of  the  noblest  bodies  of  divinity  in  the  English  language ;  *'  and  he 
predicts  that  when  it  shall  be  candidly  studied,  ^*  and,  especially 
when  it  shall  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  judged  by  those  who  have 
read  it,''  ^<  it  will  stand  as  high  on  the  shelves  of  future  libraries,  and 
be  regarded  as  a  work  of  as  much  utility  and  merit,  as  Pictet, 
Ridgely,  and  Turretin."  Hopkins  himself  thus  writes  the  history  of 
the  work : 

**  In  the  year  1793,  was  published  my  '  System  of  Doctrines  contained  in 
Divine  Revelation,  explained  and  defended ;  showing  their  Consistence  and 
Connection  with  each  other.  To  which  is  added,  a  Treatise  on  the  Millen- 
nium.' In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  the  whole  containing  one  thousand  two 
hundred  fbrty-four  pa^es ;  sold  to  subscribers  at  three  dollars  a  set  There 
wifl  a  large  subscription  for  this  work,  of  above  one  thoasand  two  hundred. 
I^djhe  copyright  to  the  printers  for  nine  hundred  dollars,  which  has  been 
a  help  to  me,  in^the  low,  deranged  state  of  my  church  and  congregation; 
witEbut  which  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  subsisted.  I  had  no  expectation 
of  getting  a  penny  by  the  publication  when  I  began,  and  while  I  was  pre- 
parmg  it  for  tne  press,  nor  had  the  least  view  or  thought  of  it  I  was  about 
ten  years,  composing  and  preparing  it  for  the  press.  It  has  been  a  laborious 
woTKto  me,  which  I  consider  as  the  greatest  public  service  that  I  have  ever 
done.  It  has  met  with  more  generaii  and  better  acceptation,  by  far,  than  I 
exjpected,  both  in  America  and  Europe ;  and  no  one  has  undertaken  to  answer 
it,  though  some  cursory  remarks  have  been  made  upon  some  parts  of  it,  by 
way  of  objection,  which,  I  believe,  will  not  have  much,  if  any,  influence  to 
prevent  the  credit  and  usefulness  of  it"  f 

Our  author  began  the  composition  of  this  System,  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  1781,  and  the  Preface  to  it  was  dated  Au- 
gust 20,  1792.  He  labored  on  it,  then,  from  his  sixty-first  to  his 
seventy-first  year.  He  hesitated  much  with  regard  to  the  place  of 
its  publication.  He  said :  *<  No  printer  in  this  town  is  equal  to  it 
[i.  e.  to  publishing  so  large  a  work] ;  for  unless  it  could  be  done 
well,  I  would  not  have  it  printed."  He  finally  sent  it  to  Thomas  & 
Andrews,  in  Boston.  He  wrote,  but  did  not  publish,  the  following 
Dedication  of  it : 

"  [O  thou  Head\  of  the  Churchy  [Sovereign]   Lord  of  all! 

"  In  thine  infinite  condescension  and  goodness,  permit  and  assist  the  most 
unworthy  of  thy  servants  to  dedicate  the  ensuing  labor  and  production  to 

•  See  pp.  90,  91.  t  Skclches,  pp.  101,  108. 
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Thee,  and  humbly  lay  it  at  thy  feet,  asking  thy  gracious  acceptance,  pat- 
ronage, and  blessing. 

"  Hast  not  Thou  called  him  and  pomted  out  his  way  to  this  work  ?  And  ' 
hast  not  Thou  supported,  assisted,  and  carried  him  through  it  ?  Thou  seest 
all  the  defects  of  it,  and  every  thing  that  is  wrong.  Thou  only  art  able  to 
prevent  the  evil  effect  of  these,  and  overrule  them  for  good.  Thou  only 
canst  bless  and  succeed  this  endeavor  to  serve  thy  cause,  and  vindicate  and 
promote  thv  truth,  and  the  interest  of  thy  church  and  kingdom.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,  Thou  dost  ordain  and  perfect  strength  and 
praise ;  and  art  able  to  make  tins  attempt  the  mean  of  supporting  and  pro- 
moting thy  saving  truth,  and  a  blessing  to  millions ;  and  cause  it  to  produce 
those  happv  effects  which  shall  promote  thine  honor  and  the  happiness  of  thy 
kingdom,  forever. 

^  This  is  thy  cause,  and  to  Thee  it  is  cheerfully  committed,  with  joy  that 
it  is  wholly  in  thine  hand,  and  that  thou  doest  whatsoever  pleaseth  thee,  in 
heaven  and  on  earth. 

"  And  wilt  not  Thou,  O  thou  highly  exalted  and  most  merciful  Saviour, 
accept  this  offering  from  one  who,  though  infinitely  unworthy,  esteems  it  the 
highest  honor  and liappiness  to  be  thy  devoted  servant,  forever  ? 

Samuel  Hopkins.** 

Bellamy,  who  had  rendered  such  fraternal  aid  to  Hopkins,  in 
criticizing  his  preceding  works,  had  now  been  in  his  grave  two  years. 
His  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  first  examined  the  System  ~io 
manuscript;  then,  it  was  criticized  by  Dr.  West,  of  Stockbridge; 
afterwards  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  New  Haven.  TheTait- 
named  divine  was  also  requested  by  Hopkins,  to  comment  on  the 
System  after  its  publication.  A  copy  of  his  remarks  is  here  sub- 
joined. They  illustrate  the  frankness  and  faithfulness  of  the  criti- 
cisms upon  one  another,  which  our  great  men  were  wont  to 
encourage.  They  also  prove,  that  Edwards  agreed  with  Hopkins 
on  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Hopkinsian  System,  and  that 
this  system  received,  in  the  main,  the  sanction  of  the  more  eminent 
divines  in  that  day.  Hopkins  indorsed  on  Edwards*s  letter  the 
following  words  :  "  Dr.  Edwards's  Remarks  on  my  System  ;  —  to  be 
attended  to,  if  there  should  be  a  second  edition.  March  19,  179S." 
This  second  edition,  however,  was  not  printed  until  1811,  eight  years 
after  our  author's  demise. 

"  New  Haven,  October  29,  17913.  Reverend  and  Honored  Sir :  I  have  re- 
ceived your  request  by  President  Stiles,  that  I  would  send  you  remarks  on 
your  System ;  now  sit  down  to  comply  [with]  it.  In  general,  I  approve  it,  and 
thank  you  for  it,  and  think  you  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  friends  to  the  truth. 
Still,  some  things  struck  me  as  capable  of  amendment    They  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  Would  not  real  and  manifest  miracles  now  wrought  in  favor  of  any 
doctrine,  not  agreeable  to  the  gospel,  either  prove  that  doctrine  to  be  from 
God,  or  prove  that  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  and  Jesus  were  no  proof 
of  their  doctrines  ?    This  refers  to  what  is  said,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15.* 

**  2.  How  do  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  prove  that  the  writings 
of  the  New  are  from  God  ?    (Vol.  I  pp.  20,  21.)    Would  not  the  prophecies 

*  Dr.  Edwards's  references  an  modiHed,  so  at  to  make  tkem  eoafonn  to  the  eoni- 
plele  editioo  of  HopkiM's  Works. 
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of  the  New  Testament  equally  prove  aiiy  trae  history  of  the  popes  to  be 
from  God? 

^3.  Is  the  goodness  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
a  proof  that  they  were  ffiven  by  inspiroHon  ?  (Vol.  I  pp.  23,  24.)  It  undoubt- 
edly proves  that  those  doctrinies  are  iruet  and  that  those  duties  are  obligatory ; 
but  that  a  number  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  all  favorable  to  real  virtue  and 
godliness^  could  not  be  invented  and  published  by  uninspired  men,  does  not 
appear.  Therefore  I  do  not  believe  what  President  Edwards  has  written  on 
this  subject,  in  his  Treatise  on  Reli^ous  Affections. 

^  4.  Is  it  impossible,  that  the  Scnptures  should  be  understood  by  men  of 
corrupt  mind  ?    (Vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26.)    I  do  not  believe  it 

**5.  Goodness  and  justice  are  not  always  the  same  thing.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  47, 
48.)  It  is  goodness  to  pardon  a  sinner  believing ;  but  it  is  not  justice.  It 
would  be  justice  to  damn  Paul,  but  it  would  be  no  goodness. 

**6.  Goodness,  truth,  and  faithfulness  do  not  appear  to  be  properly  dis- 
tinguished.   (Vol.  i.  p.  48.) 

*^7.  That  God  loves  and  regards  himself  infinitely  more  than  the  whole 
creation,  (vol.  i.  pp.  51,  52,)  appears  to  me  not  true.  For  any  being  to  love 
himself,  is  to  love  his  own  happiness.  But  all  God's  happiness  consists  in 
producing  a  happy  creation ;  otherwise  he  is  not  a  benevolent  being.  Now, 
to  say  that  God  regards  his  own  happiness  infinitely  more  than  he  does  that 
on  which  all  his  own  happiness  depends,  is  manifestly  not  true.  The  propo- 
sition rests  on  the  supposition,  that  God  has  a  private,  selfish  happiness,  not 
consisting  in  benevolence  and  beneficence ;  which,  though  implied,  will  not  J 
be  avowed. 

**  &  Q9^  ^  not  above  all  obligation  to  his  creatures,  (vol.  i.  p.  55,)  unless  by 
obligation  l>e  meant,  something  which  implies  dependence,  subjection  to 
power^  and  exposure  to  punishment  Doubtless  it  would  be  as  really  sinful 
and  wicked  for  God  to  aouse  a  creature,  as  for  a  creature  to  abuse  God ;  and 
surely  wickedness  is  a  violation  of  moral  obligation. 

**  9.  The  proof  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  seems  to  be  defective. 

"10.  I  conceive  that  future  existence  may  be  made  an  end,  (vol.  i.  p.  72,] 
and  that  the  then  future,  perfect  creation  was  the  real  end  for  which  Goa 
created  every  thing.  God  makes  himself  his  end,  as  he  makes  his  happiness 
his  end.  But  the  happiness  which  he  makes  his  end,  is  the  happiness  which 
he  takes  in  benevolence  and  beneficence,  or  the  happiness  which  he  takes  in 
the  perfect  and  highest  happiness  of  the  created  universe.  So  that  to  make 
himself  his  end,  and  to  make  the  happiness  of  the  creation  his  end,  is  perfectly 
one  and  the  sam^  thing.  Yet,  if  I  understand  Dr.  Hopkins,  he  does  not  view 
it  thus,  or,  at  least,  his  expressions  imply  the  contrary. 

"  11.  I  wish  the  xtonjeetwe  concerning  the  particular  kind  of  probation  of 
the  angels  (vol.  i.  pp.  173, 174)  were  omitted ;  it  is  more  suitable  to  Paradist 
Lost  than  to  a  System  of  Divinity.  A  systematic  divine  has  no  liceniia 
poeiictu  The  same  I  may  observe  concerning  what  is  said  of  the  gifl  of  lan- 
guager  to  :SiIam,  and  some  things  concerning  the  tree  of  life.  At  least,  I 
wish  "conjecttrfes  were  advanced  as  conjectures,  and  not  as  if  they  were 
granted  truths. 

"  12.  The  first  sin  of  Adam  no  more,  in  its  own  nature,  tended  to  all  sin, 
than  the  first  act  of  holiness  in  a  regenerate  man  tends  to  all  holiness. 

"  13.  Dr.  Hopkins  considers  Adam^s  sin  as  the  sin  of  all  mankind,  and 
supposes  that  his  posterity  were  considered  by  God  as  sinners  in  consequence 
pf  Adam's  sin.  But  God  is  not  deceived ;  he  does  not  consider  them  as 
sinners,  unless  they  really  be  sinners.  But  they  are  not  really  sinners,  before 
they  are  guilty  of  personal  sin.    (Vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213.) 

**  14.  He  taxes  1l  aS"  an~axioni;ihat  every  moral  creature  is  dependent  on 
God  for  all  his  moral  exercises.  (Vol.  i.  p.  219.)  Is  this  fair,  when  it  is  so 
much  disputed  ? 

**  15.  Adam,  in  his  first  sin,  no  more  wished  all  men  to  sin  than  every  sin- 
ner wishes  this,  in  every  sin. 
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**  16.  Loving  sdftu  wdf^  is  to  roe  an  obscure  and  unhappy  expression.  I 
presume  what  is  meant,  is  what  President  Edwards  meant,  by  loving  that 
happiness  which  consists  in  such  gratifications  as  are  entirely  private  and 
personal,  not  implying  any  benevolence ;  such  as  the  pleasure  of  eating  and 
drinking,  rest,  venery,  gratified  ambition,  &c. 

"  17.  That  the  lowest  degree  of  self-love  is  wrong,  is  not  true,  unless  «e(/*- 
Unw  be  used  in  an  uncommon  sense.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  lowest  degree 
of  regard  to  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking,  of  matrimony,  and  of  a  good 
reputation,  is  wrong  ?  Regard  to  these  pleasures  is  what  President  Ekiwards 
meant  by  selHove,  and  I  believe  is  commonly  meant  But,  no  doubt,  Adam, 
before  he  fell,  had  some  regard  to  these  pleasures,  yet  not  a  supreme  regard. 
Dr.  Hopkins  seems  to  mean  b^  self-love,  a  supreme  regard  to  them.  No 
doubt  tne  lowest  degree  of  ih,\9  is  wrong. 

^*  18.  Dr.  Hopkins  seems  to  represent,  that  faith  not  only  implies  love  to 
Grod,  repentance,  benevolence  to  men,  &c.,  but  that  it  is  the  very  same  thing. 

*'  19.  He  seems  to  go  too  far  into  the  idea,  that  Adam's  sin  is  the  sin  of  all 
his  posterity,,  and  that  they  consent  to  that  sin ;  y6t  they  no  more  conseril  to 
that  sin  than  they  do  to  the  sin  of  Joseph's  brethren,  or  any  other  sin.* 

'*20.  Is  there  not  an  inconsistency  in  holding,  that  all  the  children  of 
believers  are  included  in  the  covenant  with  their  parents,  and  therefore  are  to 
be  baptized ;  and  yet  holding  that  no  children  are  entitled  to  the  promises  of 
the  covenant,  but  the  children  of  those  believers  who  are  faithful,  who  are 
allowed  to  be  but  few,  of  even  real  believers  ?  And  since  we  do  not  know 
who  are  or  will  be  faithful,  how  can  we  know  who  have  a  right  to  baptism  for 
their  children ;  especiallv  since  professing  Christians  do  not  profess  the  high 
degree  of  faithfulness  which  is  requisite  ?  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  a  foundation 
for  them  to  profess  or  promise  it,  since  God  has  not  promised  it  to  them. 

^*2].  In  p.  121  of  vol.  ii.,  there  appears  to  be  a  contradiction:  'Though 
they  may  not  be  what  they  appear  to  be  [holy]  ; '  *  though  there  be  nn  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  all  such.' 

"  22.  That  fireedom  or  liberty  consists  in  volition,  seems  to  me  not  true.  Ex- 
ternal liberty  is  not  action,  and  why  should  internal  ?  A  man  may  be  exter- 
nally free  who  does  not  act  at  all;  and  why  may  not  he  be  free  internally, 
with  respect  to  that  concerning  which  he  has  no  present  volition  ?  Extenuil 
liberty  is  purely  negative,  implying  the  absence  of  obstacles.  So  the  liberty 
of  the  will  is  the  absence  of  natural  necessity.  Otherwise,  the  unregenerate 
have  no  liberty  to  love  God,  &c.,  &c. 

"  23.  I  do  not  believe  that,  before  the  millennium,  my  neighbor  will  kill  me 

because  I  am  a  Calvinist,  and  I  kill  him  because  he  is  an  Arminian.     This 

was  the  fashion  of  Queen  Mary's  time ;  but  the  fashion  is  antiquated,  and  not 

likely  to  return. 

.^^k;        "  ii.  I  hear,  you  intend  to  insert  your  section  on  being  willing  to  be  dainned.t 

*  Througchout  bis  journal,  Hopkins  alludes  oAen  to  his  favorite  idea,  that  Adam's  mu 
is  ours  because  we  consent  to  it,  and  that  all  transgressions  may  be  imputed  to  us,  pro- 
vided that  we  voluntarily  delig^ht  in  them.  Numerous  passages  may  be  found,  like  the 
following : 

**  If  any  object,  that  tbey  are  undone  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  ibey  may  be  told  that  when- 
ever they  disapprove  of  [i.  e..  hate,  refuse  to  imitate]  the  sin  of  Adam,  they  shall  uot  be 
hurt  by  it ;  but  be  delivered  from  all  the  evil  consequences  of  it,  and  be  saved,  and  be 
more  happy  forever  than  if  he  had  not  sinned." 

<<Rom.  it.  1,  S,  &c.  — The  apostle  here  supposes  and  asserts,  that  every  impenitent, 
tricked  man  does  the  same  things  which  the  most  corrupt  and  openly  wicked  do.  Every 
allowed  act  of  sin  approves  of  all  sin.  He  who  hates  his  brother,  is  a  murderer ;  w-bo 
looks  on  a  woman  to  lust  aAer  her  in  his  heart,  is  an  adulterer.  He  who  is  under  the 
government  of  self-love,  has  the  root  of  all  wickedness,  and  in  embryo  practises  all  the 
sins  which  men  do  or  can  commit." 

This  idea  lies  at  the  basis  of  Hopkins's  theory  of  imputation,  although  some  of  ht» 
phrases  appear  to  be  inconsittent  ¥n\h  this  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  theory. 

t  In  the  second  editioo. 
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I  have  mentioned  it  to  all  the  ministers  of  this  neighborhood,  friendly  to  the 
Systenii  and  they  an"wiBh~it  may  not  be  inserted ;  ^i^y  panicalar,  Mr.  Upson. 
Ijie  System  is  n6w~  in  credit  and  I  wish  nothing  may  be  done  to  hurt  the 
credit  of  it,  and  to  prevent  its  doin£j[ood.  The  enemies  of  the  truth  will 
take  advantage  of  thai  BecttoiI,~a!idTnumph.  Now,  tSey  arOiireiit.  Besides, 
it  wonld  be  an  injury  to  the  property  of  Thomas  &,  Andrews ;  and  certainly 
they,  by  asking  you  to  correct  it,  do  not  imagine  that  you  are  empowered  to 
hurt  the  sale  of  the  work.  If  they  did,  they  would  not  suffer  you  to  meddle 
with  it.  Indeed,  I  think  you  cannot  insert  that  section,  consistntly  with  jus- 
tice to  them.  I  will  subscribe  for  half  a  dozen,  if  you  will  print  thatcection 
in  a  separate  pamphlet  I  wish  the  Dedication  to  the  Millennarians  [vol.  ii. 
p.  2241  were  led  out ;  it  is  too  fancifuL 

^  These,  dear  sir,  are  the  principal  remarj^  which  I  have  made.  As  the 
bearer  is  going,  I  can  only  add,  that  with  great  esteem  and  sincere  friend- 
ship, I  am  yours,  Jonathan  Edwards. 

**  Doct  Hopkins." 

These  are  the  criticisms  of  one  of  the  most  keen-eyed  Reviewers 
of  his  own  or  of  any  day.  They  are  the  results  of  an  examination, 
which  he  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  in  the  volumes  of 
Hopkins  every  fault,  which  the  pupil  would  desire  his  teacher  to 
remove.  They  were  made,  as  they  were  received,  in  the  spirit  of 
honest  and  indissoluble  friendship.  There  was,  probably,  no  theo- 
logical System  extant,  to  which  the  sharp-minded  critic  would  have 
proposed  so  small  a  number  of  objections.  The  fact  that  the  criti- 
cisms of  such  a  man  on  a  work  of  such  extent,  are  so  few,  and  so  far 
from  being  fundamental,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  encomiums 
which  the  work  could  have  received. 

To  some  it  may  appear  singular-,  that  Dr.  Edwards  should  dare  to 
imply  that  the  System  of  Hopkjns^was  _unsginfttive  in  the  slightest 
degree.  There  are  hundreds  of  expressions,  however,  in  the  System, 
which  indicate  a  simplicity  of  character,  a  childlike  feeling,  seldom 
belonging  to  an  abstruse  logician.  Thus,  in  reasoning  against  the 
idea,  that  the  saints  of  heaven  will  return  and  dwell  bodily  in  the 
world,  during  the  millennium,  he  says :  **  They  would  take  up  that 
room  in  the  earth,  which  will  be  then  wanted  for  those  who  will  be 
born  in  that  day."  —  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  266.  In  objecting  to  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  during  the  millennium,  he  says, 
that  the  Messiah  is  now  "  in  the  most  proper,  agreeable,  and  con- 
venient situation,  to  govern  the  world  and  take  care  of  his  church." 
—  lb.  p.  263.  Our  author  teaches,  that  Adam  "was  created  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixth  day,  but  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  had 
no  great  enjoyment  or  thought  till  the  next  day." — lb.  p.  88. 

This  stern  metaphysician  made  no  attempt  to  adorn  his  volumes 
with  poetic  imagery.  But  if  a  man  like  Byron  could  be  induced  to 
read  the  System  of  Hopkins,  and  to  look  through  its  unpolished  style, 
he  would  detect  in  it  the  elements  of  a  poetic  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity. "  It  gives  me,"  says  Byron,  —  and  he  oflen  repeated  similar 
remarks,  —  "a  much  higher  idea  of  the  majesty,  power,  and  wisdom 
of  God,  to  believe  that  the  devils  themselves  are  at  his  nod,  and  are 
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subject  to  bis  control,  wttb  as  mucb  ea^e  as  the  elements  of  nature 
follow  the  respective  laws  which  his  will  has  assigned  them."  *  ..iSaiiry 
II  prominent  feature  of  Hopkins's  System  of  Divinity  is,  the  su- 
premacy and  dominion  which  it  ascribes  to  the  Eternal  One.  Per- 
haps no  work  lias  a  more  uniform  aim  to  exalt  the  Creator,  and  to 
:abase  the  creature.  Here  is  seen  the  depth  and  fervor  of  the  author's 
religious  sen^ment,  an  J^  this  sentiment  is  one  of  _  the_  fountains  of 
poetry. 

'Par  be  it  from  any  critic  to  imply,  that  Samuel  Hopkins  ever 
sacrificed  his  judgment  to  his  imagination.  We  err,  however,  when 
we  surmise  that  he  had  no  imaginative  tendencies.  No  one  bom 
of  woman  is  without  them.  A  decided  opposer  of  his  System  has 
remarked  concerning  him  : 

"  His_doctrines,  indeed,  threw  dark  colors  over  the  world  aroand  him ;  but 
he  took  refuge  from  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Millennjum.  The 
jVfillennium  was  his  chosen  ground.  If  any  subject  of  thought  posseiMed 
him  above  all  others,  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  this.  The  Millennium  was 
more  than  a  belief  to  him.  It  had  the  freshness  of  visible  things.  He  waa 
at  home  in  it.  His  book  on  the  subject  has  an  air  of  reality,  as  if  written  fiom 
observation.  He  describes  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Millennium,  as  one 
familiar  with  them.  He  enjoyed  this  future  glory  of  the  church  not  a  whit 
the  less,  because  it  was  so  much  his  own  creation.  The  fundamental  idea, 
the  germ,  he  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  it  expanded  in  and  firomlhls  own 
mind.  Whilst  to  the  multitude  he  seemed  a  haitl,  dry  theologian,  feeding*  on 
the  thorns  of  controversy,  he  was  living  in  a  region  of  imagination,  feeding  on 
visions  of  a  holiness  and  a  happiness  which  arc  to  make  eaith  all  butilBajr£n.''t 

Hopkins  was,  above  most  others,  a  prosaic  divine ;  but  there  is 
a  poetic  grandeur  in  the  very  thought,  that  an  indigent  and  odeh 
invahd  pastor,  after  having  been  reproached  and  persecuted  for  half 
a  century,  should  waver  not  a  hair^s  breadth  from  his  obnoxious 
faith ;  and  in  his  extreme  age  should  publish  it,  without  a"' single 
attempt  to  subdue  its  offensive  features,  or  to  win  patronage  or 
renown ;  and,  with  a  seemingly  pure  aim  to  glorify  his  Sovereign, 
should  insist,  sternly  as  ever,  on  a  reverence  for  the  unconditional 
decrees,  and  the  every  where  penetrating  agency  of  that  august 
Being.  It  is  pleasant,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  know  that  this  dis- 
interested love  of  nil  that  he  deemed  true,  was  rewarded  with  the 
esteem  of  the  wise  and  good ;  and  that  the  Body  of  Divinity  on 
which  our  author  had  expended  his  maturer  years,  was  ushered  into 
the  world  with  the  approval,  after  a  most  rigid  review,  of  the  three 
men  whose  position  and  relations  gave  them  an  unusual  influence 
over  the  mind  of  Hopkins.  There  were  no  three  men  living,  whose 
sympathy  was  more  gratifying  to  this  early  friend  and  brother  of 
President  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  than  the  three  who  gave  their 
careful  sanction  to  his  System  :  one  of  them,  President  Edwards^s 

•  Galt'i  Life  of  Byron,  p.  JTS. 

t  Cbanning's  Works,  vol  iv.  p.  308. 
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son ;  another  of  them,  President  Edwards's  successor  in  the  ministry 
at  Stockbridge,  the  revered  "  Patriarch  of  Berkshire  County ; " 
another,  the  son-in-law,  and  for  many  years  the  intimate  companion, 
of  Bellamy.  These  nien  were  the  representatives  of  a  strong  and 
resolute  body  of  clergymen,  whose  influence  has  been  felt  in  our 
own  and  in  other  lands. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  imply,  that  there  was  no  public  oppo- 
sition to  this  most  important  of  Hopkins's  writings.  Among^^e 
pamphlets  which  appeared  against  it  was  the  following : 

''Remarks  on  the  Leading  Sentiments  in  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hopkins's 
System  of  Doctrines,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  from  Samuel  Langdon,  D.  D. 
Poblished  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  for  the  Author.  Printed  at  Exeter, 
by  Henry  Ranlett,  for  and  sold  by  the  Author ;  sold  also  by  most  of  the  Book- 
sellers in  New  England,  and  by  the  Printer  hereof.    April,  1794."  pp.  56. 

President  Langdon,  in  this  pamphlet,  accuses  Dr.  Hopkins  of 
«*  artful  reasoning,"  of  <<  an  artful  way  of  summing  up  the  whole 
character  of  the  great  God  of  love,"  "of  venturing  boldly  into 
logical  speculations,"  of  agreeing  too  much  with  Dr.  Priestly  on  the 
subject  of  the  will,  of  "  scholastic  speculations,"  "  over-curious  in- 
quiries," *•  cobweb  schemes,"  etc.,  etc.  He  says  that  Hopkins  **  has 
prepared  a  balloon  which  mounts  him  very  high  into  the  ethereal  re- 
gions, until  he  almost  loses  sight  of  earth."  In  this  single  pamphlet 
of  the  worthy  President,  he  has  anticipated  many  phrases  of  succeed- 
ing but  less  original  critics.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  notice  the  style, 
in  which  the  old  patriarch  of  Rhode  Island  received  these  criticisms 
of  Dr.  Langdon.  <«  He  finds  much  fault,"  says  Hopkins,  "  but  has 
not  written  so  as  to  mortify  me  in  the  least."  "  If  a  thousand 
pamphlets  were  to  be  written  to  no  better  purpose,  I  should  think 
them  not  worthy  an  answer." 

J.    Diahgue  on  Disinterested  Submission. 

Dr.  Hopkins  wrote  several  essays  on  the  duty  of  entire  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God.  One  of  them,  which  was  written  several 
years  before  liis  death,  was  not  published  until  two  years  after  it. 
The  treatise  was  entitled  "  A  Dialogue  between  a  Calvinist  and  a 
Semi-Calvinist."  It  occupied' only  twenty-six  duodecimo  pages,  but 
has  probably  elicited  more  prejudice  against  its  author,  than  has  been 
excited  by  all  his  other  writings,  except  those  on  the  divine  govern- 
ment over  sin.  Tet  his  speculations  on  this  subject  illustrate  the  in- 
trepidity, with  which  he  followed  the  principles  of  Calvinistic  authors 
to  their  logical  conclusions.  With  what  a  firm  tread  he  moves  on, 
from  the  proposition  that  men  ought  to  feel  as  God  feels,  to  the 
proposition,  that  if  God  wills  them  to  be  lost,  they  ought  to  acquiesce 
in  his  preference.  They  should  be  wilUng  to  lose  their  eternal  life, 
provided  that,  and  in  the  same  sense'  that  God  is  willing  that  they 
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/  lose  it.  They  ou^ht  to  submit  to  tlieir  own  cond£iniiatiqii|_provided 
that,  and  in  the  same  sense  that  they  ought  to  submit  to  the  condem- 
nation of  those  fellow-creatures,  whom  God  may  in  any  sense  choose 
to  condemn.  They  ought  to  love  neither  sin  nor  misery,  as  such ; 
t>ut  ^u^ht  to  Jbe  resigned  to  any  and  all  evils,  so  far  forth  as  these 
evils  are  essential  to  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,  and  are  there- 
fore willed  by  the  Holy  One.  In  whatever  sense  sin  and  misery  are 
not  conducive  to  the  general  welfiBu*e,  we  should  not  feel  resigned  to 
them,  either  in  our  own  or  in  other  persons.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller 
seems  to  regard  the  Hopkinsian  doctrine  of  Disinterested  Submission, 
as  a  logical  result  from  the  Edwardean  theory  on  the  nature  of  True 
Virtue ;  *  but  it  should  rather  be  regarded  as  a  logical  result  from  the 
J  old  Calvinistic  principles,  that  God  in  any  sense  prefers  to  condemn 
transgressors,  and  that  all  men  ought  to  harmonize  with  et'^^^T^ivine 
preference. 

Such  was  the  habitual  view  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  He  never  claimed 
to  have  done  any  thing  more  on  this  subject,  than  to  have  drawn  a 
simple  inference  from  admitted  principles,  and  he  regarded  this  in- 
ference as  nothing  new.f  The  few  pages  of  his  Dialogue  give  a 
remarkable  exempUfication  of  his  entire  theological  character.  He 
treated  the  apostle^s  words  in  Rom.  ix.  3,  on  the  principle  so  often 
sanctioned  by  Calvinistic  writers,  that  <<  it  is  safe  to  speak  according 
to  the  Scriptures ;  and  so  far  as  any  man  does  not,  it  is  because,  in 
that  instance,  there  is  no  light  in  him."  j:  Dr.  Patten  narrates  the 
following  incident : 

"  A  minister  of  some  eminence,  from  a  distance,  possessed  of  great  zeal, 
'came  to  Newport,  and  the  writer  invited  him  to  preach  for  him.  In  his  ser- 
mons he  denounced  what  were  considered  Hopkinsian  doctrines,  as  very 
erroneous  and  absurd.  On  Monday  morning,  tlie  writer  inquired  if  he  had 
any  wish  to  see  Dr.  Hopkins.  He  expressed  his  assent  On  being  intro- 
duced, he  said,  in  a  very  frank,  or  rather  abnipt  manner,  *  I  wantj  Dr.  Hop- 
kins,  a  statement  from  you  of  the  most  important  armiments  in  favor  ofvour 
doctrine,  that  men  ought  to  he  xrnUing  to  he  damned  for  the  glory  of  CUm!  ' 
'  Why,'  said  Dr.  Hopldns,  *  do  you  call  it  mine  ? '  '  Because,'  replied  the 
stranger,  *  it  is  ascribed  to  you,  and  I  presume  you  preach  it.'  *  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect,' said  Dr.  Hopkins,  *  that  I  ever  used  those  expressions  in  a  sermon,  in 
my  life,  or  that  I  maintain  a  doctrine  which  has  not  been  expressed  by  other 
oithodox  divines,  and  which  is  not  scriptural,  and  therefore  [it  is]  not  my 
doctrine.'  The  divines  to  whom  he  might  refer,  are.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  in 
his  article  in  his  diary  on  a  private  fast,  and  Dr.  Doddridge  in  hisPemtent 
in  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  and  various  others,  who  express  the 
spirit  of  the  doctrine  as  maintained  by  Dr.  Hopkins."  § 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  our  author  loaded  his  sermons 
with  the  phraseology,  **  men  must  be  willing  to  be  damned ; "  but 
according  to  the  preceding  statement,  he  adopted  for  the  pulpit  a 

*  See  Miller's  Life  of  Edwards,  p.  24i. 

t  See  a  suggestion  of  the  inference,  on  p.  S2  of  this  Memoir. 

X  Hopkins's  System,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 

^  Patten's  Reminiscences,  pp.  98,  99. 
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difierent  style  frofn  that  which  he  admitted  into  his  Dialogue.  It 
has  been  also  supposed,  that  he  pressed  upon  all  disciples,  old  and 
young,  the  duty  of  a  conscious  willingness  to  be  lost.  But  it  is  the 
testimony  of  some  valuable  witnesses,  that  while  he  believed  this  duty 
to  be  involved  in  all  hearty  submission  to  the  divine  government,  he 
did  not  expect  that  all  who  were  truly  pious  would  be  distinctly  con- 
s^ous  of  having  performed  it ;  he  did  not  expect  that  all  youthful, 
or  uninstructed,  or  mistaught,  or  feeble  Christians  would  analyze 
their  consciousness  so  thoroughly  as  to  detect  this  grace,  although  it 
was  an  element  in  every  act  of  their  selfW^onsecration.  It  is  said 
that  he  regarded  the  perceptible  and  prominent  exercise  of  the  vlrliie, 
as  an  attainment  of  the  more  enlightened  or  mature  disciple.'^ 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Hop^ 
kins  and  the  feelings  of  Fenelon,  Madame  Guion,  and  many  other 
mystics,  with  regard  to  the  endurance  of  pctin  for. the  .divine  glory* 
It  is  unnatural  for  any  man  to  rise  into  these  heights  of  sentiment 
and  of  reasoning,  unless  he  have  an  ideaUty  far  above  that  of  the 
masses.  Hopkins,  with  all  his  logic,  had  a  comprehensive  though 
not  an  active  imagination,  and  he  took  into  his  range  the  loftiest  sup- 
positions conceivable.  His  Dialogue  is  a  permanent  refutation  of 
the  slander,  that  Hopkinsianism  is  a  scheme  of  low  utilitarianism. 
(t  is  the  expansive  benevolence  of  his  theology,  which  captivated  the 
enthusiastic  mind  of  Channing;  and  if  Hopkins  had  adorned  his 
sentiments  with  the  graces  of  a  poetic  style,  he  would  have  been  a 
favorite  with  those  imaginative  writers  who  lose  themselves  in  the 
pniises  of  a  self-sacrificing  spirit,  of  a  self-forgetful  soul,  swallowed 
up  in  the  well-being  of  the  universe. 

"  His  system,"  says  Channing,  "  however  fearful,  was  yet  built  on  a  gen- 
erous foundation.  He  maintained  that  all  holiness,  all  moral  excellence, 
consists  in  benevolence,  or  disinterested  devotion  to  the  ffreatest  good ;  that 
this  is  the  character  of  God ;  that  love  is  the  only  principle  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration." He  tauffht  that  sin  was  introduced  into  the  creation,  and  is  to 
be  everlastingly  punished,  because  evil  is  necessary  to  the  highest  p^ood.  To 
this  government,  inwhich  the  individual  is  surrendered  to  the  well-being  of 
the  whole,  he  required  entire  and  cheerful  submission.  Other  Calvinists 
were  willing,  that  their  neighbors  should  be  predestined  to  everlasting  mis- 
ery for  the  glory  of  God.  This  noble-minded  man  demanded  a  more  generous 
and  impartial  virtue,  and  maintained  that  we  should  consent  to  our  own  per- 
dition, should  be  willing  ourselves  to  be  condemned,  if  tlie  greatest  good^of 
the  universe  and  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfections  should  so  require. 
True  virtue,  as  he  taught,  was  an  entire  surrender  of  personal  interest  to  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  God.  Self-love  he  spared  in  none  of  its  movements. 
He  called  us  to'  seek  our  own  happiness  as  well  as  that  of  others,  in  a  spirit 
ofimpartial  benevolence ;  tojio-good  to  ourselves,  not  from  self-preference, 
not  from  the  impulse  of  personal  desires,  but  in  obedience  to  that  sublime  law 
which  requires  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  each  and  all  w-ithin  our  influence. 
I  need  not  be  ashaniea  to  confess  the  deep  impression,  which  this  system  made 

*  This  is  the  testimony  of  several  who  sat  under  bis  ministry,  and  whose  recollections 
en  the  topic  are  definite,  if  not  correct. 
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on^my  youthful  mind.  I  am  grateful  to  this  stern  teacher,  for  taminff 
my  thoaghts  and  heart  to  the  claims  and  majesty  of  impartial,  univerau 
benevolence."  * 

In  the  same  posthumous  volume  which  contained  the  above-named 
Dialogue,  was  published  *'A  Serious  Address  to  Professing  Chris- 
tians, in  the  name,  and  from  the  words  of  Jesus  Cluist,  recorded  [in] 
Revelation  vi.  15.*'  This  Address  of  our  author  was  originally  a 
sermon,  and  illustrates  the  practical  character  of  his  pulpit. 

K.    Volume  of  Sermons, 

The  last  theological  work  which  our  author  prepared  for  the 
press,  was  a  volume  of  "  Twenty-one  Sermons  on  a  Variety  of  In- 
teresting Subjects,  sentimental  and  practical.  They  were  published 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  an  octavo  of  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  pages,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  Daniel  Hopkins.  **  That  they  will  be  printed  in  my 
lifetime,  or  ever,*'  says  their  humble  author,  as  soon  as  he  had  fitted 
them  for  pubHcation,  «  or  whether  they  are  worth  printing,  is  to  me 
very  uncertain."  They  are  worth  printing,  although  they  display  less 
versatility  of  genius  than  is  exhibited  in  his  sermon  to  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians.f  *"  They  are  well  worth  reprinting,  as  the  develop- 
ments of  a  singularly  consecutive  logic.  Those  principles  which 
permeate  his  System,  —  that  the  original  cause  or  occasion  of  sin 
cannot  be  itself  sinful,  j;  that  sin  is  not  the  punishment  of  sin,  ^  that  a 
person  may  be  "  guilty  in  those  exercises  and  that  conduct  in  which 
he  has  no  knowledge  or  consciousness  that  he  is  doing  wrong,'*  || 
and  that  if  he  can  not  learn  the  divine  will,  he  "  is  not  guilty  at  all, 
so  does  not  things  worthy  of  any  stripes,,  because  in  this  case  his  igno- 
rance is  properly  inmncible;^*^ — those  and  similar  principles  affect 
the  whole  train  of  thought  in  these  discourses.  One  of  our  author'? 
successors  in  the  ministry  **  has  remarked,  and  every  student  of  this 
volume  will  readily  believe  the  assertion,  that  **  no  man  ever  insisted 
more  fully  on  both  doctrines,  [divine  sovereignty  and  human  liberty,] 
than  Dr.  Hopkins.  Of  no  man  was  it  more  frequently  said,  that  he 
contradicted  himself  flatly,  than  of  him.  This  charge  always  had 
exclusive  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  ability  and  decrees."  Hopkins 
never  seems  to  have  been  disheartened,  when  accused  of  contradict- 
ing himself  in  regard  to  these  two  doctrines ;  for  he  well  knew  the 
tendency  of  one-sided  men,  to  suppose  that  the  will  is  not  free  if 
God's  agency  be  universal. 

\ 

*  CbaDn'iDg^s  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  342,  343.  f  See  pp.  46-49  of  this  Memoir. 

X  See  System,  vol.  i.  pp.  100-104,  124,  new  edition. 

^  System,  vol.  i.  p.  194,  new  edition.  ||  lb.  p.  132. 

V  Hopkins's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  323. 

**  Rev.  Calvin  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  Randolph,  Mast. 
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L.    Writings  on  Sloven/. 

The  poet  John  G.  Whittier  predicts,  that  <<  when  distracted  and  ^ 
divided  Christendom  shall  unite  in  a  new  Evangelical  union,  in 
which  or^odoxy  in  life  and  practice  shall  be  estimated  above  ortho- 
doxy in  theory,  he  [Dr.  Hopkins]  will  be  honored  as  a  good  man, 
rather  than  as  a  successful  creed-maker ;  as  a  friend  of  the  oppressed, 
and  the  fearless  rebuker  of  popular  sin,  rather  than  as  the  champion 
of  a  protracted  sectarian  war."*  The  activity  of  this  divine, 
however,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  formed,  in  his  own  view,  but  an 
episode  in  his  life.  Still,  could  all  the  letters  which  he  addressed  on 
this  theme  to  lay  and  clerical  philanthropists  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  could  all  the  essays  which  he  printed  concerning  it  in  the  news- 
papers of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  be  now 
gathered  up,  they  would  form  no  inconsiderable  volume.  His 
Dialogue,  mentioned  on  p.  117,  and  his  Sermon,  mentioned  on  p. 
144  of  this  Memoir,  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  his  writings  on 
the  subject.  ^ 

M.    BiogrctpMcal    Writings. 

I.  At  the  age  of  forty-one,  our  author  wrote,  and  two  yearn 
afterward  published,  his  first  biographical  work :  <«  The  Life  and 
Character  of  the  late  Reverend,  Learned,  and  Pious  Mr.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  together  with 
Extracts  from  his  Private  Writings  and  Diary.  Boston,  1764." 
The  Seventeen  Sermons  of  Edwards  whicli  Hopkins  edited,  were 
published  in  the  same  volume,  together  with  President  Edwards*s 
Farewell  Sermon  to  his  people  at  Northampton.  A  second  edition 
of  this  volume  was  published  at  Northampton,  in  1804..  An  edition 
of  it  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1799,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
Erskine.  An  English  edition  of  the  volume,  revised  and  enlarged, 
was  published  in  1815,  in  Lon^lon.  Hopkins's  Memoir  of  Edwards 
has  served  as  the  basis,  for  the  other  Memoirs  of  that  great  man.  It 
is  a  narrative  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  described.  The  world 
are  indebted  to  it,  for  the  best  portraiture  of  Edwards  which  was 
ever  drawn  by  a  man  who  knew  him.  One  or  two  of  President 
Edwards's  children  objected  to  it  as  incomplete  ;  and  during  the 
last  thirty  years  it  has  fallen  into  unmerited  oblivion.  In^  coming 
age,  however,  it  will.ba.  prized  as  the  result  of  a  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  father  of  New  England  theology. 

There  are  many  facts  recorded  in  this  Memoir,  which  give  us  a 
vivid  idea  of  President  Edwards  as  a  man,  and  which  are  doubly 
valuable,  as  the  same  or  very  similar  facts  are  reported  concerning 

«  NaUonal  Era,  July  12, 1847. 


Dr.   Hopkins   himself.     Thus   we  rend  in  tlie   biogrniiher's  simple- 
hearted  and  honest  stj'le,  thnt : 

"  He  kept  II  watchful  eye  over  liis  children,  thnt  ho  niiffht  admonieh  ihein 
of  Ihe  Jint  wrnng  step,  and  direct  tliem  in  the  right  way.  lie  look  opportuni- 
ties tn  Ueal  with  them  in  his  study,  sing'ly  and  pHrticukrly,  nbout  their  own 
soiiIh'  conceruB,  and  to  give  them  warning,  exhortation,  and  direction,  a»  he 
saw  occasion.  He  took  much  pains  to  instruct  thcrn  in  Ihe  principles  of 
religion ;  in  which  he  mode  use  of  the  Jtnembtg'a  Shorler  CaUda'*n :  not 
merely  hy  taking  care  tliat  they  learned  it  by  heart,  but  by  leading  them  iulo 
an  understandinK  of  the  doctrines  therein  taught,  by  ssking  them  questions  chi 
esch  answer,  and  explaining  it  to  them.  His  uflusi  time  to  ntteni!  this,  was  on 
the  evening  before  the  Sabbath.  And,  aa  he  believed  tlial  the  Sabbath,  or  holy 
time,  began  nt  sunset  the  evening  before  the  day,  he  ordered  his  family  to 
finish  bU  their  seculitr  buainesa  by  that  time,  or  before,  when  they  were  all 
called  together,  and  a  psalm  was  sung  and  praver  attended,  as  nn  introdaction 
to  the  sanctifying  the  Sabbath.  This  care  ami  e^iactness  effectnnlly  prevent- 
ed that  intruding  on  holy  time,  by  attendinf;  on  secular  business,  too  common 
in  families  where  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath  fa  pretrnded  to  he  observed. 

"  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  young  people's  unseasonable  company-keeping 
and  frolicking,  as  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  menus  of  cormpUng  and  ruin- 
ing youth.  And  he  thought  the  excuse  many  parents  moke  for  tderating 
their  children  in  it,  (viz.,  tliat  it  is  the  custoui.  and  otliers'  children  practise  it, 
which  renders  it  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to  restrain  theirs,)  was  insuf- 
ficient and  frivolous,  and  manifested  a  ^rest  degree  of  slupiditr,  on  suppo- 
sition the  practice  was  hiirtfhl  and  pernicious  to  their  souls.  And  when  some 
of  his  children  ^rew  up,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  restraininir  them  from  diis 

CernlcioUB  practice,  but  itiey  cheerfully  complied  with  tlie  will  of  their  Mrenls 
BTcin.  He  allowed  not  ias  cbildrcn  to  be  from  home  aRcr  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  when  they  went  abroad  to  sec  their  fricnda  and  companions ;  neither 
were  they  allowed  to  sit  up  much  after  that  time,  in  his  own  house,  when  any 
came  to  make  them  a  viaiL  If  any  gentleman  desired  acquaintance  with  bia 
daughters,]  after  handsomely  introducing  himself,  by  properiy  consulting  the 
parenLt,  he  was  allowed  all  proper  opportunity  for  it,  and  a  room  and  fire,  if 
needed ;  but  must  not  intrude  ou  the  proper  honn  nf  rest  and  sleep,  nor  the 
religion  and  order  of  the  family."  • 

II.  At  the  age  of  seTenty-five,  our  author  puhlishcd  "  The  Life 
and  Character  of  Miss  Susanna  Anthony.  —  Worcester,  1796." 

III.  At  the  age  of  seventy-el );ht,  he  puhlished  >' Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Mrs.  Sarali  Osborn. —  Worcester,  1799."  This  and  the 
preceding;  volume  eonsist  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
women  to  whom  they  are  devoted.  They  have  an  historical  worth, 
as  illustrnting  the  style  of  piety  which  was  cultivated  under  the  min- 

IV.  Two  years  after  his  death,  was  published  a  duodcnmo  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  entitled,  "  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  the 
lute  Rev.  Sninuel  Hopkins,  U.  D.,  Pustor  uf  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Newport,  written  by  himself;  Inters|>crsed  with  Marginal 
Notes  extracted  from  Iiis  Private  Diary  :  to  which  is  added  a  DiuTogue, 
by  the  same  hand,  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  True  Chrisiian  Sub- 
also,  n  Serious  Address  to  Professing  Chri^tiims  :  closed  by 

■   Life  of  Edwinla,  pp.  50,  fil,  Ediuburgb  cdiiiou. 
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Dr.  Hart*8  Sermon  at  his  Funeral;  with  an  Introduction  to  tlie 
whole,  by  the  Editor.  Published  by  Stephen  West,  D.  D.,  Pastor 
of  the  church  in  Stockbridge.  [Printed  in]  Hartford,"  [Conn.]     The 

Autobiography  occupies  a  hundredLand-fiEeen  pages. Jt-was  com^ 

posed  in  1796  and  1799.  Its  style  is  one  of  singular  condensation, 
and  breathes  all  the  honesty  and  lowHness,  although,  alas !  none  of 
the  grace  of  Izaak  Walton.  Soon  after  its  pubUcntion,  it  was  very 
severely  reviewed  by  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  in  the  Anthology. 
Nbtliaving  been  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Buck- 
minster speaks  of  him  with  far  less  reverence  than  is  exhibited  in 
the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Channing;  ahhough  both  of  these  writers 
«<  shrunk  with  abhorrence "  from  the  Hopkinsian  tenets. 

N.    Editorial  Labors. 

Our  author  was  urged  to  edit  the  writings  of  President  Edwards 
by  the  President's  widow,  her  eldest  son,  and  her  son-in-law,  the 
father  of  Dr.  Dwight.  He  was  probably  induced  to  undertake  the 
work,  by  the  known  wishes  of  his  revered  teacher.  We  are  told  by 
Dr.  Patten,  that  "  by  request  of  Mr.  Edwards,  all  his  [Mr.  E.'s] 
manuscripts  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  These,  not 
including  his  sermons,  amounted  to  many  volumes.  He  considered  it 
not  a  little  to  his  credit,  compared  with  many  ministers  who  have 
books  but  do  not  read  them,  that  he  gave  all  the  manuscripts  a 
perusal.  This  he  did,  not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  gratification."*  He 
is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have  spent  six  years  mainly  in  the  study 
and  preparation  of  these  manuscripts.  In  1764,  he  thus  describes 
the  labor  which  had  been  devolved  upon  him : 

"  Mr.  Edwards  has  left  a  great  many  volumes  in  manuscript,  which  he  wrote 
in  a  miscellaneous  way  on  almost  all  subjects  in  divinity  ;  which  he  diil^  not 
with  any  desiorn  they  should  ever  be  published  in  the  form  in  which  they  are, 
butjbrlhe  satiHfHCtion  and  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  might 

retain  the  thoughts  which  appeared  to  him  worth  preserving. He  has 

wrote  much  on  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  justification,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  eternity  of  hell  tonnents.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  on  the  Bible, 
in  the  same  way,  by  penning  his  thoughts  on  particular  passages  of  it,  as  they 
occurred  to  him  in  reading  or  meditation ;  by  which  he  has  cast  much  light  on 
many  parts  of  the  Bible,  which  has  escaped  other  interpreters,  and  by  which 
his  great  and  painful  attention  to  the  Bible,  and  making  it  tlie  only  rule  of 
his  faith,  are  manifest. 

"  If  the  public  were  willing  to  be  at  the  cost,  and  publishing  books  of  divinity 
met  with  as  much  encouragement  now  as  it  has  sometimes,  there  might  be  a 
number  of  volumes  published  from  his  manuscripts,  which  would  afford  a 
great  deal  of  new  light  and  entertainment  to  tlie  church  of  Christ ;  tliough 
Biey  would  be  more  imperfect  than  if  he  himself  had  prepared  them  for  pub 
lie  view. 

"  As  the  method  he  took,  to  have  his  miscellaneous  writings  in  such  order 
as  to  be  able  with  ease  to  turn  to  any  thing  he  had  wrote  upon  a  particular 

•  *  Patten's  Remiuiscences,  p.  45. 
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subject,  when  he  had  occasion,  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any,  if  not  the  best  that 
has  been  proposed  to  the  public,  —  some  account  of  it  will  here  be  given;  ns 
what  may  be  of  advantage  to  young  students  who  have  not  yet  gone  into  any 
method,  and  are  disposed  to  improve  their  minds  by  writing. 

"  He  numbered  all  his  miscellaneous  writings.  The  first  thing  he  wrote  is 
No.  1 ;  the  second,  Na  2 ;  and  so  on.  And  when  he  had  occasion  to  write 
on  any  particular  subject,  he  first  set  down  the  number,  and  then  wrote  the 
subject  in  capitals  or  large  characters,  that  it  might  not  escape  his  eye  when 
he  should  have  occasion  to  turn  to  it  As,  for  mstonce,  if  ne  was  going  to 
write  on  the  happiness  of  angels,  and  his  last  number  was  148,  he  would 
begin  thus :  149.  Angels,  their  happiness.  And  when  he  had  wrote  what 
he  designed  at  that  time  on  that  subject,  he  would  turn  to  an  alphabetical  table 
which  he  kept,  and  under  the  letter  A,  he  would  write,  Angels,  their  happi- 
NESS,  —  if  this  was  not  already  in  his  alphabet ;  and  then  set  down  the  number 
149,  close  at  the  right  hand  of  it  And  if  he  had  occasion  to  write  any  new 
thoughts  on  the  same  subject,  if  tlie  number  of  his  miscellanies  were  in- 
creased, so  that  his  last  number  was  261,  he  would  set  the  number  262,  and 
then  the  subject  as  before.  And  when  he  had  done  writing  for  that  time,  he 
turned  to  his  table,  to  the  word  Angels  ;  and  at  the  right  hand  of  the  number 
149,  set  down  262.  By  this  means  he  had  no  occasion  to  leave  any  chasms, 
but  began  his  next  subject  where  he  lefl  off  his  last 

"  The  number  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  ranged  in  this  manner,  amounts 
to  above  fourteen  hundred.  And  yet,  by  a  table  contained  on  a  sheet  or  two 
of  jmper,  any  thing  he  wrote  can  be  turned  to  at  pleasure."  • 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  timt  the  first  printed  volume  for  which 
Mr.  Hopkins  felt  any  personal  responsibility,  was  Edwards  on  Origi- 
nal  Sin.  This  treatise  was  published  in  1758,  before  Mr.  Hopkins 
bad  written  any  thing  for  the  press,  except  in  the  newspapers.  A 
few  sheets  of  the  volume  had  been  printed,  several  months  before 
President  Edwards's  decease.  The  subject  of  this  work  was  one 
wliich  bad  long  occupied  the  mind  of  ilopkins.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  be  wrote  in  bis  Journal :  ♦*  I  have  been  reading  Mr. 
Taylor's  works,  who  denied  original  sin.  I  cannot  fall  in  with  him. 
If  I  give  up  this  doctrine,  I  must  give  up  Christianity."  Although 
Hopkins  often  declares  in  bis  System,  that  the  children  of  Adam  are 
not  answerable  for  bis  sin,  and  it  is  not  their  sin,  any  further  than 
they  approve  of  it,  by  sinning  as  be  did,  —  in  this  way  only  they  be- 
come guilty  of  bis  sin,  viz.,  by  approving  of  what  he  did,  and  joining 
with  him  in  rebellion," — and  although  Hopkins  expressly  defines 
original  sin  to  be  **  that  total  moral  depravity  which  takes  place  in 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  apos- 
tasy, which  consists  in  exercise  or  act,  as  really  as  any  sin  can  do, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  distinguished  from  actual  sin  ; "  t  he  yet,  in 
some  of  bis  expressions  on  this  theme,  approaches  more  nearty  To 
the  style  of  Edwards's  treatise  on  the  same  doctrine,  than  has  any 
other  eminent  divine  of  New  England  within  the  past  century.  {  It 
is   a  proof  of  liis   most  affectionate   attachment    to  bis  theological 

*  Life  of  Edwards,  pp.  98,  99,  Edinburgh  edition. 

t  See  System,  vol.  i.  pp.  218,  224,  230,  etc..  etc. 

t  In  proof  of  this  ttateineot,  see  Hopkins's  System,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  SOO,  210,  211,  SIS. 
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instructor,  that  he  nowhere  specifically  declares  \\\%  dissent  from 
Edwards's  ^philosophy  on  this  theme,  and  he  frequently  speaks  of 
Edwards's  treatise  with  high  commendation.* 

On  the  tenth  of  December,  1759,  Hopkins  writes  to  Bellamy : 

"Mr.  Foxcrofl  [pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Boston]  has  offered  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's children  [that  he  will]  assist  in  the  publication  of  some  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's manuscripts ;  and  promises  faithfulness,  if  they  will  commit  any  to 
him.  Mrs.  Gill  has  sent  a  letter  to  them,  ur^n^  them,  by  many  argxunents, 
to  accept  of  Mr.  Foxcroft's  kind  offer;  and  Mr.  Hawley  has  wrote  about  it  to 
Mr.  Dwight.  And  Mr.  Dwight  has  wrote  up,  proposing  that  some  manu- 
scripts should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Foxcrofl,  by  my  advice  and  help.  The  children 
seem  to  be  pleased  with  the  scheme.  Accordingly,  the  two  Dissertations  on 
the  End  of  God,  &c.,  and  on  Virtue,  and  forty-six  volumes  of  Sermons  are 
selected  to  be  sent  to  Boston. 

"  Mr.  Foxcrofl  proposes,  that  some  history  of  Mr.  Edwards's  life  shall  be 
prefixed  to  the  first  publication,  and  desires  me  to  send  him  what  I  have 
wrote.  [I]  have  encouraged  him  I  will  transcribe  and  send  it,  but  almost  regret 
that  I  have  done  it,  on  several  accounts." 

More  than  two  years  afler  the  date  of  this  epistle,  Hopkins  wrote- 
again  to  Bellamy,  in  a  characteristic  way : 

"March  24,  1762.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gumming,  [Pastor  of  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,]  from  which  I  gather,  that  nothing  is  done  toward 
printing  Mr.  Edwards's  Life  and  Sermons.  The  sermons  not  transcribed; 
they  depend  much  upon  me  to  do  it,  while  the  sermons  are  at  Boston !  The 
printer  waiting  for  subscriptions,  very  few  of  which  come  in.  Mr.  Foxcrofl, 
fon  whom  chief  reliance  had  been  placed.]  sick,  and  can  do  nothing  towards  it 
Mr.  Cumming,  out  of  health  and  under  difficulties,  and  a  degree  of  persecu- 
tion, hns  thoughts  of  printing  in  his  own  defence.  Mr.  Searle  [a  particular 
friend  of  President  Edwards!  cannot  transcribe.  That  on  the  End  of  God, 
&C.,  is  not  transcribed^yet  _  Nothing  will  be  done.  I  have  been  much  out  of 
health  of  late ;  have  not  preached  the  two  .Sabbaths  past ;  have  done  no  busi- 
ngs for  some  time.  My  people  are  in  an  uncommon  ferment,  and  I  am 
dejected  and  discouraged." 

We  wait  more  than  two  years  longer,  and  find  Hopkins  himself  in 
Boston  !  His  printer  had  struck  off  only  six  of  Edwards's  sermons 
and  three  sheets  of  Hopkins's  Memoir.  Of  the  fi)rty-six  volumes  of 
manuscript,  only  seventeen  sermons  were  printed  as  late  ns  the  close 
of  1764 !  Edwards  had  then  been  in  his  grave  nearly  seven  years. 
So  difficult  was  it,  in  that  day,  to  bring  forward  the  publications  of 
one  whose  most  trivial  manuscripts  are  now  regarded  as  treasures. 
It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  writings  of  President  Edwards  re- 
ceived, from  the  churches  of  our  land,  a  far  more  cordial  welcome 
than  was  given  to  the  productions  of  Hopkins.  But  between  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  Hopkins's  Works,  a  shorter  interval 
elapsed,  than  between  the  first  and  second  editions  of  Edwards's 
valuable  publications.  It  is  a  humiliating  fact,  that  several  of  Ed- 
wards's writings  were  sent  to  Scotland  for  pubUcation,  because  our 
own  community  would  not  patronize  them  ! 

*  See  his  Memoir  of  Edwards,  p.  61,  Edinburgh  edition. 
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In  the  earlj  part  of  1765,  our  author  succeeded  in  carrying 
through  the  press  the  two  Dissertations  *<  Concerning  the  End  for 
which  God  created  the  World,"  and  jhe^*  Nature  of  TrueTTrtue;^ 
Together  with  Hopkins's  Preface,  etc.,  they  formed  a  duodecimo  of 
only  a  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pages ;  a  small  volume,  written  and 
edited  by  ministers  in  the  forests  of  New  England,  but  destined  to 
enchain  the  attention  of  such  philosophers  as  Dugald  Stewart  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  The  proof-sheets  of  this  volume  were  corrected 
by  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Eliot  of  Boston.  Edwards  had  written 
the  Dissertations  three  years,  at  least,  before  his  death.  He  had 
made  a  public  announcement  of  his  intention  to  publish,  soon,  the 
Treatise  on  Virtue.  The  main  idea  of  that  treatise  he  had  de- 
veloped in  his  college  life;  and _ had  thus jmatured  it  during  hTs  forty 
years  of  study.  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  on  Hopkins  to  prepare 
it  as  soon  as  possible  for  publication.  Both  he  and  Bellamy  had 
reviewed,  in  company  with  Edwards,  the  Treatise  on  the  End  of 
God  in  creating  the  World ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  Trea- 
tise on  Virtue  had  been  the  topic  of  earnest  consultation  among  these 
three  friends.*  Hopkins,  especially,  was  so  intimate  with  Tldwards, 
and  was  withal  so  inquisitive,  and  eager  for  information,  that  he 
must  have  ascertained  the  opinions  of  his  teacher  with  regard  to  the 
practical  bearings  of  the  theory  which,  more  than  almost  any  other, 
contains  the  "  seeds  of  things."  He  spent  much  of  his  life  ia -de- 
fending and  applying  this  theory  of  virtue.  He  founded  many  of  his 
peculiarities  upon  it.  No  man  had  enjoyed  so  signal  an  advantage 
for  learning  the  varied"  uses  which  Edwards  would  make  of  it.  Dr. 
Samuel  Miller  says  :  *«  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  if  he  [Ed- 
wards] had  foreseen  the  use  which  has  since  been  made  of  the  doc- 
trine of  this  Dissertation  [concerning  Virtue],  he  would  either  have 
shrunk  from  its  publication,  or  have  guarded  its  various  aspects  with 
additional  care."  f  But  Hopkins  expresses  the  general  opinion, 
when  he  affirms,  in  the  Preface  t()  these  Dissertation Sjjhat  Edwards 
*'  had  a  rare  talent  to  penetrate  deep  in  search  of  truth ;  to  take  an 
extensive  survey  of  a  subject,  and  look  through  it  into  remote""Son- 
sequences."  Some  of  these  consecjuences,  there  is  reason  to  l>elieve 
that  Edwards  himself  would  have  more  fully  developed,  had  he  lived 
to  edit  his  own  manuscript ;  for  Hopkins  says  in  his  instructive  Pre- 
face, that  « if  his  [Edwards's]  life  lind  been  spared,  he  would  have 
reviewed  them  [t.  e.,  the  two  Dissertations,]  and  rendered  them  in 
some  respects  more  complete.  Some  new  sentiments,  here  and 
there,  might  probably  have  been  added,  and  some  passages  bright- 
ened with  farther  illustrations.  This  may  be  conjectured  from  some 
brief  hints  or  sentiments,  minuted  down  on  loose  papers  found  in 


*  See  pp.  49,  BO,  of  this  Memoir, 
t  Miller's  Life  of  Edwards,  p.  244. 
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the  manuscripts.'*  Hopkins  knew  what  these  additions  were.  If 
they  had  been  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  main  doctrine  of  the  Dis- 
sertations, his  honesty  would  have  prompted  him  to  publish  the  fact. 
But  he  knew  the  contrary.  He  impHes  that  they  confirmed  and 
illustrated  that  great  doctrine.  Here  we  see  a  new  cause  for  thank- 
fulness to  an  all-wise  Providence,  that  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Edwards's  works  was  committed  to  his  confidential  friend,  who  had 
a  better  acquaintance  than  any  other  man,  with  the  inner  views  and 
aims  of  the  <<  pnnce  of  metaphysicians ; "  and  who,  in  his  reverent 
spirit,  chose  to  call  himself  an  Edwardean,  while  in  his  modesty  he 
never  desired  to  be  called  a  Hopkinsian.  ~^ 

After  preparing  several  other  works  of  Edwards  for  the  press,  the 
disheartened  editor  became  satisfied  that  they  would  not  be  sold,  and 
he  therefore  turned  his  mind  to  other  projects. 

Much  instruction  may  be  derived  from  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  in  the  relative  estimate  of  these  two  divines.  It  has 
been  a  cherished  intent  of  some,  to  magnify  the  differences  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  But  formerly,  the  most  jealous  admirers 
of  Edwards  were  wont  to  say,  that  his  pupil  was  indebted  to  the  six 
yearsV  study  of  the  President's  manuscripts,  for  the  most  important 
peculiarities  of  the  Hopkinsian  creed,  and  therefore  the  creed  ought 
to  be  called  Edwardean.  Dr.  Channing  is  equally  sure  of  the  sub- 
stantial agreement  between  the  two  friends,  but  takes  an  entirely 
different  view  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  "  My  impression  is," 
he  writes,  **  that  Presidents  Edwards  was  a  good-  deal  indebted  to 
Dr.  Hopkins  for  his  later  views  of  religion;  especially  for  those 
which  we  find  in  his  Essays  on  Virtue  and  on  God^s  End  jn  Cjrea- 
tlfln^  ITr.  Hopkins  had  not  the  profound^  genius  of  Edwards,  but 
was  he  not  a  man  of  a  freer  and  a  bolder  mind  ?  "  * 

Douhtl£sa.lh^  two  frierids,  in  their  frequent  conferences  during  an 
intimacy  of  seventeen  years,  in  their  many  social  rides  and  walks,  and 
Jheir  closet  interviews,  which  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Diary  of 
Hopkins,  gave__to^acliQtlifir  .many  Jbints,  and  opened  before  each 
otjjierjraany-vi^ws,  which  neithej*  would  have  received  alone.  The 
pupil  loved  to  confess,  that  his  mind  derived  an  unwonted  stimulus 
and  enlargement  from  the  earnest  study  of  his  teacher's  manuscripts ; 
and  the  fact  that  those  manuscripts  were  committed  to  his  care,  is 
one  indication  of  the  confidence  which  his  teacher  was  known  to  have 
reposed  in  him.  The  pupil  revered  the  instructor,  and  the  in- 
structor relied  on  the  sound  judgment  of  the  pupil.  With  his  char- 
acteristic honesty,  Hopkins  avows  in  regard  to  the  most  vital  of  all 
his  speculations :  **  In  this,  however,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  origi- 
nal. President  Edwards,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  True 
Virtue,    has   given    the    same    account    of   holiness,    for    substance, 

*  Letter  of  February  14,  1840. 
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(though  under  a  different  name,)  which  tlie  reader  will  find  in  the 
following  Inquiry.*  All  I  can  pretend-ld7jBi&  tin.  improvement  on 
him,  is  to  have  explained  some  things  more  fully  than  he  did,  and 
.more  particularly  stated  the  pppoaitioiL. of  hplLness  to.eelfJwe^  and 
-^lown  that  this  representation  of  holiness  is  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  have  answered  some  objections  he  has  noTm^ntioned't 
and  made  a  number  of  inferences."  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  acknowl- 
edges, that  Hopkins  effected  the  great  improvement  in  American 
theology,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  means  in  an  impenitent  state ; 
:uid  yet  both  Dr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Hopkins  strenuously  contended, 
that  this  improvement  is  a  logical  result  of  premises  laid  down  by  the 
President  himself.f  These  doctors  may  have  misunderstood  the 
principles  of  the  Edwardean  theology ;  but  if  Hopkins  did  not,  more 
fully  than  any  other  man,  comprehend  these  principles,  he  must  have 
been  singularly  obtuse ;  for  he  was  more  conversant  than  any  other 
man  with  their  author,  when  he  first  developed  them ;  he  aided  in 
that  development ;  his  suggestive  mind  was  often  consulted  and  con- 
fided in  by  their  author ;  he  was  intrusted  with  their  defence ;  he 
examined  them  with  rare  intenseness  after  their  author's  demise; 
he  devoted  the  studies  of  sixty  years  to  them  ;  he  saw  them  in  their 
practical  workings;  he  learned  them  by  living  them.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  a  copyist  of  Edwards.  He  believed,  however,  and  loved 
to  believe,  that,  if  Edwards  had  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  the  two 
friends  would  have  remained  as  firmly  united  with  each  other  in 
faith,  as  they  had  ever  been;  that  they  would  have  continued  to 
plead  for  essentially  the  same  theories,  to  enjoy  essentially  the  same 
aids,  and  to  contend  against  essentially  the  same  objections. 

O.    Miscellaneous  Essays. 

These  were  very  numerous ;  too  much  so  to  be  here  specified. 
Many  of  them  were  published  in  the  Theological  Magazine ;  a  peri- 
odical to  which  himself  and  Drs.  Edwards  and  West  contributed  the 
ablest  articles.  Some  were  published  in  the  Connecticut  Evangeli- 
cal Magazine,  in  the  newspapers  of  Hartford,  Boston,  Providence, 
and  Newport.  In  his  Diary,  Hopkins  oflen  speaks  of  manuscripts 
which  he  was  interested  in  writing.  Some  of  them  are  now  lost. 
Several  which  are  preserved  relate  to  baptism,  miracles,  prayer,  the 
nature  of  **  saving  faith,"  the  atonement,  free  justification,  and  kin- 
dred topics.  The  greater  part  of  them,  however,  are  expositions  of 
biblical  texts,  and  prove  that  the  Bible,  rather  than  books  of  meta- 
physics, was  his  chief  study.     The  following  is  a  single  specimen  of 

•  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  True  Holiness  j ''  from  the  Preface  to  which  volume, 
ihase  wortlii  are  quoted. 

t  See  the  Ensay  in  Dr.  Edwards's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  488,  489,  oo  the  Improvements 
made  in  Theolog^y  by  President  Edwards. 
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his  exegetical  *  papers.  The  present  biographer  would,  on  some 
accounts,  choose  to  make  a  few  aherations  in  it,  but  as  he  has,  in 
other  instances,  abstained  from  any  changes  in  his  author's  compo- 
sitions, (except  in  those  rare  cases  which  are  denoted  by  bracket8,)t 
so  he  prefers,  on  the  whole,  to  let  the  ensuing  illustration  of  Hop- 
kins's philology  speak  for  itself,  verbatim  et  UieraHm. 

"December,  18, 1786.  I  have  been  attending  to  Gal.  iv.  12:  *  Brethren, 
I  beseech  yon,  be  as  I  am ;  for  I  am  as  ye  are :  ye  have  not  injured  me  at 
afl.'    The  original  is,  *  Be  ye  as  I ;  for  I  as  you.' 

"1  find  it  capable  of  four  senses  different  from  each  other,  which  have 
been  put  npdb  it 

"  By  some  it  has  been  taken  as  expressing  his  desire  to  be  one  [with  the 
Galatians]  in  affection  and  love,  which  is  effected  by  [their]  loving  each  other 
as  themselves.  He  wishes  them  to  love  him  as  he  loved  them,  and  exercise 
the  same  kind  of  affection.  The  words  of  Jehoshaphat,  they  suppose,  are  an 
illustration  of  this  sense,  (1  Kings  xxii.  4,) '  I  am  as  thou  art'  In  the  original 
it  is  *  I  as  thou.'  This  sense  is  embraced  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius, 
and  Gomarus. 

"  Others  ^ve  the  following  sense :  '  I  have  put  off  the  Jew,  and  considered 
their  rites  of  circumcision,  &c.,  as  not  binduig,  and  have,  in  these  things,  con- 
formed to  you  Gentiles,  and  conversed  freely  with  you.  I  am,  in  this  respect, 
as  you  Gentiles ;  I  beseech  you  to  continue  to  be  as  I  am,  and  not  forsake 
me  by  turning  Jews,  in  conforming  to  their  rites,  which  I  have  renounced, 
but  be  as  I  am.' 

"  This  is  the  construction  of  Estius,  Monochius,  Erasmus,  and  Tinius. 

"  Another  sense  is  put  upon  this  text  by  some  Greek  expositors,  mentioned 
by  Estius,  by  Paraeus,  Vestius,  Vatabulus,  and  Dr.  Doddridge.  They  render 
the  text  thus,  *  Be  ye  as  I  now  am,  for  I  was  once  as  ye  are,  t.  e.,  I  was  once 
in  the  same  error,  mto  which  you  are  now  running.  I  know  the  sin  and  dan- 
ger of  it ;  I  wish  you  to  renounce  it,  as  I  have  done,  and  be  as  I  now  am. 

**  I  find,  by  examining  my  manuscripts,  that  above  forty  years  ago  I  under- 
stood this  passage  in  a  sense  different  from  all  the  fore-mentioned,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  sense  to  which  I  was  led  by  attending  to  the  original, 
without  consulting  any  author,  or  knowing  how  it  had  been  understood  by 
expositors.  I  then  paraphrased  the  verse  as  follows :  *  Be  ye  as  I  am ;  for  1 
am  as  ye  tcerty  and  ought  to  be.  Brethren,  I  am  concerned  for  your  good, 
and  seeking  your  benefit,  and  not  my  own  interest ;  for  that  is  not  concerned 
in  the  matter ;  for  what  you  have  done  no  way  hurts  or  injures  me  in  my  per- 
sonal interest' 

"  In  the  original,  the  words  CideXipol  diofiai  vuibf  come  in  after  the  first 
sentence,  '  Be  ye*  as  I ;  for  I  as  you,'  and  seem  to  be  a  sentence  bv  itself, 
agreeable  to  the  punctuation  in  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  not  as  the  English 
translation  puts  it,  by  transposing  the  words.  The  sense  I  have  given  of  the 
words  in  my  paraphrase,  perhaps,  is  straintd.  It  is  there  supposed  that  a 
peculiar  emphasis  is  to  be  put  on  the  word  diofiui ;  that  it  expresses  his 
tender  concern  for  their  interest,  by  which  he  was  led,  in  the  most  tender 
manner,  and  with  the  greatest  concern  and  compassion  for  them,  as  on  his 
knees,  to  entreat  and  beseech  them,  not  in  the  least  influenced  by  any  personal 
interest  or  resentment ;  which  the  last  words  express :  *  Ye  have  not  injured 
me  at  all,'  quod  didi^  You  have  hurt  yourselves,  and  not  me,  by  renouncing 
the  truths  which  I  taught  you;  and  I  am  entreating  you,  and  exercising  dis- 
interested compassion  for  you,  and  seeking  not  my  own  profit,  but  yours. 

"  *  For  I  am  as  ye  wtrt»     This  is  as  easy  and  natural  a  supply  to  the  original, 

*  The  word  exegesis  is  occasionally  used  by  Hopkins,  in  bis  comments  on  the  Biblt. 
t  See  the  Preface  to  this  Memoir. 
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as  ^I  loas  as  ye  are,^  or  any  other.  They  did,  at  first,  embrace  the  tmth 
preached  by  Paul,  and  did  run  well  for  a  time.  They  turned  away  from  the 
tmth.  Paul  continued  steadfast  as  he  was,  and  wished  them  to  return  to  him, 
and  be  as  they  once  were." 

Many  of  Dr.  Hopkins^s  biblical  Expositions  are  much  more  accu- 
rate than  the  preceding,  and  would  have  been  here  substituted  for  it« 
if  the  aim  of  this  Memoir  had  been  to  proclaim  his  merits  and  con- 
ceal his  faults.  He  would  doubtless  have  applied  to  this  Exposition 
the  epithet,  which  he  so  often  applied  to  his  manuscripts,  <*  non  dig^ 
man  typtsJ^  But  the  most  incorrect  of  his  philological  essays  prove, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  study  the  original  languages  of'  the  Bible, 
and  the  ablest  commentaries  upon  it,  and  then  to  form  his  own  in- 
dependent judgment. 

P.    European  Correspondence, 

This  was  elaborate  and  voluminous.  Our  author's  letters  are 
scattered  among  the  documents  of  Erskine,  Sharp,  Macaulay,  Ful- 
ler, Ryland,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
various  other  associations  and  individuals.  No  one  can  say,  that  Dr. 
Hopkins  did  not  accomplish  as  much  for  the  world,  by  his  epistles  to 
the  English  and  Scotch  divines,  as  by  his  published  volumes.  He  in- 
fluenced men  who  had  great  power  over  their  race.  He  touched  the 
hinges  of  a  large  community. 

It  is  well  known  that  **  American  Theohgy^'*^  as  it  was  termed,  had 
a  marked  influence  in  breaking  down  the  Antinomianism  of  the  Eng- 
lish dissenters.  The  three  American  writers  who  were  most  care- 
fully studied  by  the  British  assailants  of  that  Antinomianism,  were 
Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Bellamy;  and  this  triumvirate  -Bxcrted, 
through  Andrew  Fuller  and  his  coadjutors,  nearly  as  much  power 
over  Old,  as  over  New  England.  No  small  part  of  this  influence 
came  through  the  correspondence  of  Hopkins.  At  one  date,  we  find 
him  urging  his  friends  to  print  an  English  edition  of  Bellamy's 
works.  At  another  date,  we  find  him  remonstrating,  in  a  letter  of 
eight  closely  written  pages,  against  James  Hervey's  doctrine  of  jus- 
tifying faith.      In  all  his  epistles  he  has  a  serious  object. 

The  most  important  of  his  letters  were  in  reference  to  the  writings 
of  the  celebrated  Abraham  Booth.  In  1796,  Mr.  Booth  published 
his  **  Glad  Tidings  to  perishing  Sinners ; "  a  work  written  in  de- 
signed opposition  to  the  school  of  Andrew  Fuller.  Mr.  Booth  «  sus- 
pected, that  Mr.  Fuller  and  his  friends  were  too  much  attached  to 
the  sentiments  of  President  Edwards  and  other  American  divines  of 
later  date ;  and  that  by  importing  their  metaphysical  refinements, 
there  would  be  some  danger  of  relaxing  that  muscular  system  of 
theology  [?]  to  which  he  himself  was  so  ardently  attached."  "  In 
^he  progress  of  his  inquiry,  Mr.  Booth  did  not  fail  to  animadvert  pretty 
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severely  on  some  of  the  American  writers;  whom  he  mentioned, 
rather  in  terms  of  contempt ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Hopkins  in 
particular,  on  the  subject  of  regeneration  and  justification,  he  con- 
sidered as  *  pernicious '  and  tending  to  <  corrupt  the  Gospel.'  His  pam- 
phlet soon  crossed  the  Atlantic,  where  it  was  attentively  examined  by 
Dr.  Hopkins,  who  transmitted  to  a  friend  on  this  side  the  water  a 
complete  refutation  of  several  of  Mr.  Booth's  positions,  accompanied 
with  some  pointed  strictures  on  the  temper  of  his  performance,  and 
the  inconclusive  nature  of  his  reasonings.  The  respect  entertained 
for  Mr.  Booth,  did  not  permit  the  printing  of  this  valuable  manu- 
script, and  it  obtained  only  a  private  circulation ;  for,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  might  exist  on  some  speculative  points,  all  parties 
were  agreed  in  paying  homage  to  his  [Mr.  B.'s]  character.  Mr. 
Fuller  apologized  to  Dr.  Hopkins  for  Mr.  Booth's  manner  of  writing, 
and  his  seeming  contempt  for  contemporary  authors,  in  a  letter  dated 
March  17,  1796;  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  his  own 
opinion  of  the  manuscript  in  question.  <I  sincerely  thank  you,'  says 
he,  [Mr.  Fuller  to  Dr.  Hopkins,]  «  for  your  remarks  on  Mr.  Booth's 
performance ;  which  every  person  of  judgment  who  has  seen  them, 
within  my  knowledge,  considers  as  a  decisive  refutation.' "  •  It  was 
common  for  Hopkins  to  receive  like  testimonies  of  gratitude  from 
his  English  friends,  for  his  aid  in  their  controversies. 

Mr.  Fuller  encountered  a  severe  opposition  in  consequence  of  his 
esteem  for  the  "  American  theology."  He  was  sometimes  derisively 
called  the  "  American  doctor."  t  Very  frequently  was  he  reproached 
as  an  Arminian.  "  In  fact,"  says  his  biographer,  "  so  blind  was  the 
enmity  directed  against  him,  that  one  of  the  churches  in  his  own 
neighborhood  refused,  for  seven  years,  to  hold  communion  with  him, 
or  to  allow  any  of  their  members  to  have  fellowship  with  his  church."  { 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  both  Fuller  and  his  biographer  should 
feel  desirous  of  dissociating  his  name  with  those  peculiarities  of 
American  divines,  which  he  did  not  approve.  In  a  letter  to  Hopkins 
dated  March  17,  1798,  he  specifies  the  following  objections  to  Hop- 
kins's "manner  of  writing,"  and  also  to  the  metaphysical  tendencies 
of  some  more  youthful  writers  in  our  land  : 

I.  "  I  am  not  sure  that  your  idea  of  God  being  *  the  author  of  sin,'  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  notion  of  tliose  Calvinists  who  consider  sin  as  the 
object  of  divine  decree ;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that  to  say  *  God  is  the 
author  of  sin,'  does  so  naturally  convey  to  almost  every  mind  the  ideas  that 
God  is  the  friend  and  approver  of  sin ;  that  we  are  mere  passive  instruments ; 

*  See  Morris's  Life  of  Fuller,  chapter  xi. 

t  This  may  have  been  owing,  in  part,  to  the  circuinstauice  that  he  received  a  doctor- 
ate from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1796.  This  doctorate,  however,  was  declined 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hopkins  in  1798 ;  as  the  same  honor  from  Yale  Col- 
lege was  declined  by  him  in  1805,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dwight. 

X  Morris's  Memoir  of  Fuller,  chapter  ix.  See  also  Ryland's  Life  of  Fuller,  chapter 
viti.  and  Appeodiz. 
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tnd  that  he  himself,  being  the  grand  agent,  ought  only  to  be  accountable  for  it, 
—  that  I  should  think,  by  using  it,  I  conveyed  ideas  directly  contrary  to  James 
L  13 ;  and  I  must  say,  that  the  whole  of  that  passage,  taken  together,  appears 
to  me  to  represent  an  important  truth,  which  your  manner  of  writing  seems 
to  overlook,  and  which  is  thus  expressed  by  M'Laurin  in  his  sermon  on  the 
passage:  'Whatever  dishonorable  thoughts  sinful  men  may  have  of  God 
to  the  contrary,  yet  it  is  a  truth  clearly  evident,  that  God  is  infinitely  free 
firom  the  blame  of  their  sins.'  Your  observations  on  the  passage  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  your  System,  go  only  to  prove  that  your  views  do  not  represent 
God  as  tempting  men  to  sin,  or  as  being  tempted  himself  to  sin ;  but  you  do 
not  observe  the  oppq/rUian  m  the  context,  that  evil  is  not  to  be  ascnbed  to 
God,  (ver.  13-15;)  that  eveiy  good  and  perfect  gift  w  to  be  ascribed  to 

God,  (ver.  le-lS.)" 

II.  '^  I  have  enjoved  great  pleasure  in  reading  many  of  your  metaphysical 
pieces,  and  hope  tiiose  who  can  throw  light  on  evangelical  subjects  in  that 
way,  will  continue  to  write.  But  I  have  observed  that  wherever  an  extraor- 
dinary man  has  been  raised  up,  like  President  Edwards,  who  has  excelled  in 
some  particular  doctrines  or  manner  of  reasoning,  it  is  usual  for  his  followers 
and  admirers  too  much  to  confine  their  attention  to  his  doctrines  or  manner 
of  reasoning,  as  though  all  excellence  was  there  concentrated.  I  allow  that 
your  present  writers  do  not  implicitly  follow  Edwards,  as  to  his  sentiments, 
but  that  you  preserve  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry ;  yet  I  must  say,  it  appears  to  me 
that  several  of  your  younger  men  possess  a  rage  of  imitating  his  metaphysical 
manner,  till  some  of  them  become  metaphysic  mad.  I  am  not  without  some 
of  Mr.  Scott's  apprehensions,  lest  by  such  a  spirit  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
should  be  lost,  and  truth  amongst  yoo  stand  more  in  the  wisdom  of  men  than 
in  the  power  of  Grod." 

Dr.  Hopkins  replied  to  this  letter  in  the  same  fraternal  spirit  which 
prompted  it.  His  answer  is  very  instructive,  as  in  it  he  disclaims  all 
belief  in  the  theory  which  Fuller  condemns,  respecting  the  divine 
agency  in  producing  sin,  and  also  discountenances  all  such  use  of 
metaphysics  as  appeared  unsafe  to  his  transatlantic  friend.  Fuller 
was  objecting,  not  to  strict  Hopkinsianism,  but  to  an  erroneous  view 
of  it ;  not  to  the  substance,  but  to  Hopkins's  expression  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  God  decrees  the  existence  of  sin  and  insures  the  fulfilment 
of  his  decrees.  This  is  obvious  from  the  ensuing  reply,  which  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  straightforward  Calvinism  dressed  in  the  Hop- 
kinsian  style. 

"Newport,  October  12,  1798.  Dear  Sir:  I  feel  myself  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  letter  to  me  of  March  17,  which  did  not  come  to  hand  till^  the 
third  instant 

"  I  am  far  firom  wishing  to  say  or  do  any  thing  to  alter  your  opinion  of 
the  honesty  and  holiness  of  Mr.  Booth ;  but,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  his 
writings,  —  which  are  only  his  Reign  of  Grace  and  Glad  Tidings,  —  I  cannot 
consider  him  as  a  divine  of  a  clear  or  orthodox  head  ;  and  I  think  I  have  a 
divine  warrant  to  say,  that  the  religion  which  has  its  foundation  on  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  asserted,  both  in  his  Glad  Tidings  and  Reifirn  of  Grace,  (see 
pp.  248,  270,  of  tlie  later  edition  of  1795,)  is  altogether  a  selfish  religion,  and 
therefore  abominable  to  God.    (See  Matt  iv.  46.) 

"  I  could  not  see  how  his  treatment  of  my  sermons  on  Law  and  Regeneration 
could  be  reconciled  with  Christian  candor  or  honesty.  But  as  I  am  not  so 
proper  a  Judge  of  that  matter  as  you  are,  I  am  willing  the  apology  you  make 
tor  nim  should  be  admitted. 

"  I  am,  I  confess,  a  great  enemy  to  that  religion  which  originates  in  selfidb- 
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ness,  and  consists  wholly  in  it,  as  I  am  certain  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
religion  which  Jesus  Chnst  inculcated ;  and  fear  that  millions  in  the  Christian 
world  have  perished,  and  are  perishing  with  it  I  have,  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  made  exertions  to  detect  and  oppose  it.  And  I  am  not  surprised, 
that  so  many  condemn  me  as  carrying  matters  too  far  on  this  head.  Thev 
appear  to  me  to  be  unwilling  this  abominable  idol  should  be  wholly  destroyed. 

"  I  allow  your  observation  to  be  in  some  measure  just,  that  some  American 
writers  are  *  metaphysic  mad.'  I  know  not,  however,  what  writings  you  refer 
to,  unless  it  be  some  pieces  which  h  ive  been  published  in  the  Theological 
Magasune.  A  number  of  them,  especially  those  written  by  Speculator, 
VoL  I.  No.  v.,  have  offended  many  of  the  subscribers  for  the  Magazine,  and  a 
number  have  withdrawn  their  subscription  on  that  account  But  very  few 
Americans,  and  none,  perhaps,  but  the  author  or  authors,  approve  of  writings 
of  that  complexion. 

"  You  might  well  say,  '  I  am  not  sure  that  your  notion  of  God  being  the 
author  ofsiti,  is  essentiaJlv  different  from  the  idea  of  sin  being  the  object  of  a 
dhine  decree,^  You  may  be  sure  it  is  not,  so  far  as  you  can  relv  on  my  dec- 
laration, and  you  can  see  any  force  in  the  arguments  I  have  offered  to  prove 
there  is  no  difference,  and  which  I  thought  amounted  to  a  demonstration. 
(See  System,  Chap.  IV.)  • 

"  To  say  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  without  any  explanation  and  show- 
ing in  what  sense  he  may  be  said  to  be  so,  and  in  what  sense  he  is  not,  would 
doubtless  be  wrong,  and  convey  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  subject, 
wrong  ideas,  injurious  to  the  divine  character.  I  think  I  am  not  chargeable 
with  this.  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  God  being,  in  the  sense  ex- 
plained, the  origin  or  cause  of  sin,  does  not  imply  any  Uiing  contrary  to  his 
infinite  holiness,  or  that  he  is  pleased  with  sin,  considered  in  itself.  (System, 
Chap.  IV.) 

**  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  wrong  ideas  on  this  subject,  in  those  who  are 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  truth,  and  will  not  thim  carefully  and  impar- 
tially, or  to  stop  their  mouths.  The  doctrine  that  God  has  foreordained  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass,  (which  I  have  declared,  and  think  I  have  proved  implies  all 
which  I  have  advanced  on  the  subject,)  has  been  always  objected  to,  as  making 
God  the  author  of  sin,  and  implying  '  that  he  is  the  friend  and  approver  or 
sin.*  Thousands  and  millions  in  the  Christian  world  have^ett  and  said  this 
was  true.  And  all  that  Calvinists  have  said  to  remove  the  objection  from  the 
minds  of  most,  has  not  done  it.  And  the  objection  cannot  be  well  answered, 
without  at  the  same  time  answering  all  the  objections  that  are  made  to  the 
divine  agency  in  the  existence  of  sin.  The  objection  to  the  divine  agency  in 
originating  sin,  *  that  we  are  passive  instruments,  and  that  he  himself  being 
the  grand  agent,  ought  only  to  be  accountable  for  it,'  is  equally  against  God 
working  in  men  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  is  good,  as  his  agency  in  the 
existence  of  moral  evil.  They,  therefore,  who  believe  the  former,  cannot  con- 
sistently make  this  objection  to  the  latter.  (See  System,  fourth  chapter.) 
And,  indeed,  the  objection  has  no  foundation  m  reason,  as,  I  think,  has  been 
fully  shown  in  my  System. 

"  On  the  whole,  if  God's  decreeing  or  willing  the  existence  of  sin,  and, 
consequently,  doing  all  that  without  which  it  could  not  exist,  and  which  en- 
sures its  existence,  (the  latter  being  necessarily  implied  in  the  former,)  does 
represent  him  as  being  pleased  with  sin  itself;  then  his  decreeing  and  pro- 
ducing natural  evil,  does  equally  represent  him  as  delighting  in  the  misery 
of  his  creatures  for  its  own  sake,  which  is  as  inconsistent  with  his  goodness 


*  Here  is  a  definite  proof,  that  Hopkins  meant  no  more,  by  teaching  that  God  is  the 
author  of  sin,  than  is  meant  by  teaching  that  God  foreordains  sin,  and  secures  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  decree.  He  who  does  not  believe  this,  may  be  a  good  man,  but  is  no  Cal* 
vinist.— The  phraseology  of  Hopkins  ol\eD  does  injustice  to  bis  real  meaning. 
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as  the  former  is  with  his  holiness.  And  there  is  no  way  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tion a^inst  the  latter,  which  will  not  eqaally  remove  that  against  the  former. 
(See  System,  Chap.  IV.) 

**  But  what  the  apostle  James  says  (chap.  L  verse  13-18]  is  thoaglit  to  bo 
inconsistent  with  divine  a^ncy  in  the  existence  of  sin,  and  *  teaches  that  evil 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  God ;  but  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  especially 
that  of  regeneration,  is.* 

**  You  observe,  that  *  my  observations  on  the  passage  go  only  to  prove  that 
my  views  do  not  represent  God  as  tempting  men  to  sin.*  If  I  have  provtd 
this,  then  the  apostle^s  words  are  not  contrary  to  my  views,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  agency  in  the  existence  of  sin.  Consequently,  his  saying  that 
every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights,  &c.,  is  not  opposed  to  this ;  but  to  his  tempting  men  to  sin,  if 
opposed  to  any  thing,  (which  is  quite  a  different  thing.)  The  apostle  does 
not  say,  that  God  has  no  agency  in  any  thing  but  tliat  which  is  in  itself  good, 
and  is  not  the  origin  and  cause  of  that  which  is  not  in  itself  a  good  and  per- 
fect gift;  but  only  that  every  such  gift  is  from  him,  without  aflinning  or  im- 
pl3ring  that  he  has  no  agency  in  any  existence  or  event  which  is  not  in  itself 
a  good  and  perfect  gift,  and  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a  pnfl.  The 
agency  of  God  in  prcSiucing  natural  evil  is  never  represented  in  Scripture,  I 
tmnk,  to  be  a  gift,  much  less  a  good  and  perfect  gift ;  because  what  is  pro- 
duced is  in  itself  evil ;  and  is  consistent  with  every  good  gift  coming  from 
God ;  and  asserting  the  latter  does  not  deny  the  former,  nor  is  in  any  degree 
inconsistent  with  it  This  may  be  applied  to  moral  evil  with  equal  truth  and 
propriety. 

^  If  there  were  no  other  passaj^e  in  the  Bible  but  this,  in  which  any  thing 
is  said  relating  to  this  subject,  it  might  be  liable  to  a  misconstruction,  ana 
considered  as  asserting  that  moral  evil  did  in  no  sense  originate  from  divine 
agency.  But  since  so  much  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  on  this  point,  and  it  is 
so  often  and  in  so  many  ways  expressly  asserted,  that  God  haraens  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  makes  them  obstinate,  turns  their  hearts  to  hate  what  they  ought 
to  love,  and  puts  it  into  their  hearts  to  do  that  which  is  sinful,  &c.,  &c.,  (see 
System,  Vol.  I.  fourth  chapter,)  it  is  not  reasonable  to  put  a  sense  upon  the 
words  of  James  inconsistent  with  those  numerous  express  declarations,  and 
to  which  they  cannot  be  reconciled  without  putting  an  unnatural,  forced 
meaning  upon  them ;  especially  since,  taken  in  their  natural  meaning,  they 
convey  no  idea  inconsistent  with  the  divine  holiness,  and  with  the  freedom 
of  man,  and  his  being  wholly  blamable  for  every  deviation  in  his  heart  from 
the  divine  law ;  and  since  they  appear  perfectly  consistent  with  the  words  of 
.James,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  them. 

"  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  distinguished  piety  and  zeal  of 
Messrs.  Carey  and  Thomas,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  they  are  of  your  senti- 
ments, which  I  before  hoped,  and  even  supposed.  We  wish  them  success, 
and  doubtless  thousands  are  praying  for  them  in  America. 

"I  rejoice  that  any  circumstances  in  England  give  vou  opportunity  to 
spread  your  sentiments.  I  have,  for  some  years,  felt  my  heart  united  to  Dr. 
Ryland,  yourself,  and  Messrs.  Sutcliff*  and  Pearce,  in  esteem  and  affection. 
IM&iy  prosperity  attend  your  attempts  to  support  and  propagate  the  truth ;  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  sinners,  f  am  your  obliged, 
affectionate  friend,  S.  Hopkins. 

"Reverend  Andrew  Fuller." 

There  was  one  other  point,  on  which  Mr.  Fuller  held  a  contro- 
versial correspondence  with  Hopkins.  It  must  have  been  grateful 
to  our  American  divine,  to  perceive  that  the  objections  of  his  Eng- 
lish friend  related,  not  to  the  doctrines  of  ability,  active  sin,  per- 
sonally merited  imputation,  but  to  the  less  fundamental  peculiarities 
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of  the  Hopkinsian  faith.     Referring  to  an  epistle  from  the  *<  mighty 
reasoner,"  Mr.  Fuller  writes: 

**  Dr.  Hopkins  thinks  that  I  have  given  up  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love, 
because  I  have  observed  concerning  David,  —  when  he  said, '  Here  I  am,  let 
him  do  with  me  as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight,'  —  that  he  could  not  mean  by 
this.  If  God  have  no  love  to  my  soul,  I  submit  to  be  forever  separated  from 
him ;  for  such  submission  is  not  required  of  any  who  lives  under  a  dispensa- 
tion of  mercy.  —  I  have  written  an  answer  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  which  1  have 
defended  that  position.  He  is  a  mighty  reasoner;  but  on  this  subject  I  feel 
my  ground.  Should  he  furnish  a  reply,  the  correspondence  may  hereafter  be 
pubUshed." 

The  friendly  correspondence  of  Hopkins  with  Dr.  John  Ryland, 
was  as  extensive  as  that  with  Andrew  Fuller.  It  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  took  the  form  of  dispute  ;  but  in  all  his  letters,  Dr.  Ryland 
never  seems  to  controvert  any  of  the  more  essential  doctrines  of 
Hopkins,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  nature  of  sin,  natural  power, 
etc.,  but  he  criticizes  the  ambiguous  propositions,  that  God  is  the 
author  of  moral  evil,  and  that  men  should  be  willing  to  be  lost.  One 
of  the  last  letters  which  Hopkins  ever  wrote,  was  a  defence  of  his 
misunderstood  opinions  on  these  topics,  against  the  criticisms  of  bis 
very  amiable  friend.**  The  influence  which  Hopkins  exerted  upon 
<<  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  is  indicated  in  the  following  words 
of  Robert  Hall : 

"  The  system  of  divinity  to  which  he  [Dr.  Ryland]  adhered,  was  moderate 
Calvinism,  as  modelled  and  explained  by  that  prodigy  of  metaphysical  acu- 
men, the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  For  the  writings  of  this  great  man, 
and  those  of  his  followers,!  he  formed  a  warm  predilection  very  eavly,  which 
continued  ever  after  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  his  public  ministry,  as 
well  as  his  theological  inquiries  and  pursuits.  It  inspired  him  with  the  most 
elevated  conceptions  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  to  the  display  of 
which  it  taught  him  to  refer  the  whole  economy  of  providence  and  of  grace, 
while  he  inculcated  the  indispensable  duty  of  loving  God,  not  merely  for  the 
benefits  he  bestows,  but  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  as  essential  to  true  reli^on. 
Hence,  he  held  in  abhorrence  those  pretended  religious  affections  which  have 
their  termination  in  self.  Whether  he  attiiched  an  undue  importance  to  these 
speculations,  and  rendered  them  occasionally  too  prominent  in  his  public  min- 
istrations, it  is  not  for  me  to  determine ;  it  is  certain  that  they  effectually  se- 
cured him  from  the  slightest  tendency  to  Antinomianism,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  give  purity  and  elevation  to  his  religious  views.  The  two  extremes, 
against  wfich,  you  are  well  aware,  he  was  most  solicitous  to  guard  the  reli- 
gious public  were,  Pelagian  pride  and  Antinomian  licentiousness ;  the  first  of 
which  he  detested  as  an  insult  on  the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  the  last,  on  the 
majesty  and  authority  of  the  law."  J 

*  See  the  Letter  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  Hopkins's  Works,  new  edition.     ^ 
t  To  some  it  may  appear  singular,  that  Mr.  Hall  should  denominate  the  theologfy  of 
these  men,  '*  moderate  Calvinism."     It  was  <•  moderate  Calvinism/'  in  some  of  its  rela« 
tions,  and  "  high  Calvinism,"  in  other  relations. 

t  See  "  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryland,"  in  Hall's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221.  It 
could  not  have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Hall,  so  sensitive  to  the  graces  of  Eng^lish  style, 
should  be  an  admirer  oi*  « the  American  divines  of  the  Hopkinsian  stamp.*'  In  180O- 
1801,  be  uttered  a  sharp  criticism  upon  them,  "  President  Edwards  always  excepted/' 
who  was  considered  by  Mr.  Hall  as  bearing  <Mhe  Hopkinsian  stamp."     Hall  was 
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That  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  principal  Edwardeans  who  had  this 
power  ov^r  the  English  divine,  is  evident  from  several  facts.  Dr. 
Ryland  was  wont  to  express  a  higher  reverence  for  our  author,  than 
for  any  other  of  President  Edwurds*s  disciples.  He  maintained  a 
more  instructive  correspondence  with  Hopkins  than  with  any  Ameri- 
can divine.  He  was  introduced  hy  Hopkins  to  Dr.  West  and  others, 
who  continued,  through  their  correspondence,  to  preserve,  in  their 
estimable  friend,  the  same  regard  which  had  been  cherished  in  him 
by  the  Newport  divine,  for  our  Edwardean  theology. 

Q.   Home  Correspondence  on  Theology. 

More  than  two  hundred  of  Hopkins's  letters  to  Dr.  Buell,  Dr. 
Davies,  and  New  England  ministers  and  laymen,  are  still  preserved. 
A  large  number  of  these  are  theological.  Some  of  them  show  his  ac- 
tivity in  exciting  his  brethren  to  those  labors,  which  have  resulted  in 
so  much  of  spiritual  benefit  to  our  churches.  As  Robert  Hall  loved 
to  set  his  "  brother  Fuller's  troops  in  motion,"  so  Hopkins  gave  im- 
pulse to  minds  which  worked  nobly  for  their  race.  The  world  are 
indebted  to  him  for  various  animating  letters,  Uke  the  following  to 
Bellamy : 

"  February  20,  1755.  I  find  three  neighbonng  ministers  have  a  ffreat  es- 
teem of  Mr.  Ashley's  sermons  on  Churches  consistinf^  of  Saints ;  and  I  believe 
it  is  generally  thought,  by  tliose  that  oppose  Mr.  Etlwards,  to  be  the  best  thing 
that  has  been  published,  and  even  unanswerable.  Mr.  Williams's  piece  is 
wholly  done  with,  and  this  is  trumpeted  up.  Now,  if  Mr.  Ashley's  scheme  i£ 
built  upon  a  nonentity^  (aliaSj  upon  a  few  of  his  peremptory  assertions  only,J 
and  contains  a  number  of  palpable  contradictions,  would  it  not  answer  a  gooa 
end  to  have  tliis  well  made  out  before  the  world  ?  I  think  it  may  easily  be 
done,  if  undertaken  by  one  equal  to  the  task ;  and  since  Mr.  Edwards  will  not 
deign  so  much  as  to  read  Ashley's  performance,  if  I  had  the  ordering  of  the 
matter,  I  would  allot  tins  business  to  you.  —  A  sermon  upon  the  same  text, 
and  in  much  the  same  method  with  Mr.  Ashley's,  with  a  few  particular  obser- 
vations upon  Mr.  Ashley's,  in  an  Appendix,  might  perhaps  answer  the  end 
well.  If  this  is  not  the  best  method,  then  set  raulinus  and  Agrippa  to  dia- 
loguing." 

One  more  extract  from  his  letters,  will  illustrate  the  abstruse  and 
philosophicul  style  in  which  some  of  them  are  written.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  part  of  a  truly  Edwardean  communication  to  President 
Davies,  of  Princeton  : 

"  April  22, 1760.  Reverend  and  honored  Sir :  As  I  was  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bellamy  about  the  time  yours  of  the  third  of  February  came  to  hand,  he  gave 
me  one  of  the  questions  you  proposed  to  be  considered  and'  answered,  and 
insisted  on  my  writing  my  thoughts  upon  it,  and  sending  them  to  you.    This 

particularly  severe  against  the  excellent  Dr.  Springs,  of  Newhuryport.  But  Mr.  Morris,  in 
recording  this  criticism,  says :  "  It  is  not  believed  be  [Mr.  HallJ  would  have  formed  ex- 
actly the  same  opinion  at  a  later  period  of  life.'^  See  Morris's  Recollections  of  Robert 
Hall,  pp.  9d.  96. 
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mast  be  my  apology  for  what  I  have  now  undertaken ;  not,  indeed,  to  give 
you  any  light  and  instruction,  but  for  my  own  profit  and  the  advantage  of 
truth.  For  I  consider  myself  as  one  of  your  pupils,  to  whom  you  give  out 
questions,  that  by  answering  them  they  may  improve  their  own  minds,  and 
give  you  an  opportunity  and  advantage  to  correct  their  mistakes,  and  commu- 
nicate the  instruction  you  are  able  to  give. 

*'  You  query,  *  Is  happiness  so  essential  to  the  goodness  of  the  universe, 
that  it  is  by  so  much  the  more  perfect  or  excellent,  by  how  much  the  more 
happiness  there  is  in  it  ? ' 

^  I  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Doubtless  happiness  is  something  in  ifsdf 
valuable,  which  is  to  be  valued,  desired,  and  sought,  for  its  own  sfJce.  And 
if  so,  then  the  more  there  is  of  it  the  better ;  and  that  system  which  has  the 
most  happiness  in  it,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect ;  and  that  plan  alone  is  abso- 
lutely perfect,  in  which  there  is  provision  for  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
happmess.  This  appears  to  me  undeniably  true,  unless  there  is  something 
which  is  in  itself  of  greater  worth  and  importance,  and  so  more  to  be  valued 
than  happiness,  with  which  the  ^eatest  possible  degree  of  happiness  is  incon- 
sistent ;  so  that  the  more  happmess  there  is  in  the  universe,  the  less  tliere 
will  be  of  that  On  such  a  supposition,  [the  system  is  not  the  most  perfect 
which  admits  the  CTcatest  degree  of  happiness,  but  the  system  is  the  most 
perfect]  *  which  admits  more  of  that  which  is  more  valuable  and  excellent 
than  happiness,  and  which  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  necessarily 
excludes. 

**  But  is  there  any  such  thing  possible  in  nature  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said, 
Yes,  —  the  glory  of  God  is  of  more  worth  than  the  happiness  of  the  creature, 
and  therefore  happiness  must  give  way  to  this,  and  that  system  is  most  per- 
fect and  excellent  in  which  God's  glory  is  most  displayed,  though  it  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  creature^s  happiness ;  for  misery  may  he  equMy^  yea,  more 
illustrative  of  the  divine  glory  than  happiness. 

"  I  answer.  Though  it  may  be  true  that,  in  order  to  the  greatest  display  of 
God's  glory,  there  must  be  misery,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  brightest 
display  of  the  divine  glory  is  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  happiness.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  happiness,  that  there  should  be  a  great  degree  of  misery ;  yea,  it  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  the  ^eatest  possible  degree  of  happiness,  that  there 
should  be  the  greatest  possible  display  of  the  divine  glory.  If  the  happiness 
of  the  creature  consists,  summarily,  in  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God, 
then  the  happiness  of  the  creature  will  keep  pace  with  tlie  manifestationa- 
God  makes  of  himself;  so  that  God's  glorifying  himself  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree,  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with,  but  necessary  to,  me  greatest 
possible  happiness,  and  they  are  both  inseparably  cemented  together. 

"  What  is  meant  by  the  glory  of  God,  or  God's  glorifying  himself,  but  his 
communicating  himself  ad  extra  to  the  creature,  —  to  the  understanding  and 
will  of  intelligences  in  knowledge,  holiness,  and  happiness  ?  If  so,  then  God's 
highest  declarative  glory  and  the  greatest  degree  of  holiness  and  happiness  are 
inseparably  united.  And  [though]  we  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  fflory  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  the  creature  as  distinct  things,  and  as  different  and 
separate  ends  which  God  has  in  view  in  his  works,  yet,  perhaps,  in  reality 
they  are  but  one  and  the  same,  and  therefore  viewed  as  such  by  the  divine, 
all-comprehending  Mind.  We  shall  see  this  point  particularly  considered, 
when  the  late  President  Edwards's  Dissertation  on  the  End  of^^  God  in  Cre- 
ating the  World  is  published. 

"  The  way  is  now  prepared  for  an  answer  to  the  last  clause  of  your  ques- 
tion, — '  May  not  the  permission  of  sin  be  vindicated,  without  supposing  it  is 
subservient  to  the  greater  happiness  ? ' 

"  I  answer  in  the  negative.    For  it  cannot  be  vindicated,  without  supposing 


*  One  line  of  the  manuscript  is  illegible. 
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it  is  for  the  greater  glory  of  God ;  and  this  necessarily  supposes  that  *tis  for 
the  greater  happiness. 

*^  Perhaps  some  will  object  to  all  this,  that  'tis  certain  that  there  is  not  so 
mach  happiness  in  the  universe  as  there  might  have  been ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  more  happiness  there  is,  the  more  perfect  and  excellent  it  is,  the  uni- 
verse is  not  so  perfect  and  excellent  as  it  might  have  been.  God  might  have 
made  a  thousand  intelligences  to  behold  his  glory  and  be  happy  in  communi- 
cations from  him,  where  there  is  one  now ;  and  then  there  would  have  been 
a  thousand  times  as  much  happiness,  as  now  there  is  or  ever  will  be.  Now, 
if  the  more  happiness  there  is,  the  more  perfect  and  excellent  the  universe  is, 
why  has  not  God  created  more  to  be  happy  ?  Why  does  he  confine  himself 
to  so  small  a  number  ? 

"  Answer  I.  The  same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
more  God  is  glorified,  the  more  perfect  and  excellent  the  universe  is,  and  that 
this  is  sought  as  distinct  from  and  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  happiness. 
It  may  be  said,  that  God  has  not  glorified  himself  so  much  as  he  might;  for 
he  might  have  made  a  thousand  worlds  where  he  has  made  one,  and  so  have 
made  much  greater  displays  of  his  own  glory. 

"  Answer  II.  This  objection  must  be  groundless  and  absurd,  it  being  no 
more  of  an  objection  against  God's  creating  no  more  intelligences  to  be  happy 
than  he  has,  than  it  would  be  against  God's  creating  no  more,  if  he  had  cre- 
ated millions  of  millions  where  he  has  one.  The  question  might  still  be  asked, 
with  as  much  propriety  ad  now  it  is.  Why  did  he  not  create  more  ?  This  is 
a  demand  which  cannot  be  satisfied ;  for,  I  may  say,  God  could  not  create  so 
many,  but  that  more  might  have  been  created.  The  question  would  still  re- 
main.  Why  did  he  not  create  more  ?  Now,  that  objection  which  is  made 
against  a  particular  case,  as  being  so  ratlier  than  otherwise,  is  certainly  frivo- 
lous, which  equally  lies  against  all  other  supposable  cases.  'Tis  a  senseless 
question,  which  demands  why  God  did  not  create  a  thousand  intelligences 
where  he  has  one,  when,  if  he  had,  there  would  be  just  as  much  reason  to 
object  against  his  creating  no  more,  and  to  ask  why  he  did  not  create  a 
million,  —  and  so  on,  in  injinitunu 

"  In  order  to  the  greatest  display  of  God's  glory,  and  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  happiness,  tiiere  must  (notwithstanding  any  thing  we  know)  be  a 
certain  precise  number  of  happy  creatures,  with  such  capacities  and  in  such 
circumstances.  And  as  infinite  wisdom  was  perfectly  able  to  detennine  tliis, 
doubtless  that  very  number,  those'  very  capacities  and  circumstances,  have 
been  pitched  upon  by  God,  which  will  in  the  best  and  highest  degree  answer 
this  end  and  produce  the  greatest  possible  happiness ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
which  God. may  communicate  himself  in  the  best  and  fullest  manner,  and  to 
the  highest  possible  degree. 

"Mr.  T.  Edwards  informs  me,  that  you  desire  a  short  sketch  of  President 
Edwards's  private  life.  This  is  a  very  difficult  task,  and  I  think  it  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  great  and  eminently  pious 
man,  in  such  an  attempt;  yet  perhaps  silence,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  yet 
greater  injustice.  —  [Mr.  Hopkins  here  gives  a  lengthened  account  of  Ed- 
wards's religious  and  social  habits.] 

"  The  hope  and  joy  of  many,  which  were  greatly  raised  upon  Mr.  EMwards's 
being  invested  with  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall,  were  soon  damped  by  his 
eadden  departure.  But  God,  in  his  great  goodness,  has  caused  a  new  day  to 
dawn.  I  shall  doubtless  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  the  greatest  and  best 
friends  to  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  interests  of  the  college,  when  I  say  that  the 
vacancy  is  supplied  more  to  their  satisfaction  than  [it]  could  have  been  in  any 
other  person.  And  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you,  worthy  sir,  on  your  being 
placed  in  this  station  so  much  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  public,  and  of 
the  college  in  particular ;  in  which  you  have  opportunity  to  improve  your  tal- 
ents to  such  noble  purposes.  May  it  be  seen  that  you  have  caught  the  falling 
mantle,  and  [may  it]  be  said, '  The  spirit  (yea,  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit) 
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of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha ! '  May  you  be  enabled  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  the  friends  of  Zion,  and  become  a  most  extensive  blessing  to  the 
church  of  Christ." 

R.    Collected  Works. 

Nearly  all  the  published  works  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  comprising  more 
than  two  thousand  octavo  pages,  were  reprinted  in  1852,  by  the  Doc- 
trinal Tract  and  Book  Society.  The  writings  not  reprinted  by  the 
Society,  are  his  four  Biographies,  his  <<  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Hart's 
Late  Dialogue,"  and  the  larger  part  of  bis  essays  for  the  periodi-  , 
cals.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  philanthropist,  that 
a  Society  founded  by  his  reverential  disciples,  and  aided  by  one  of 
bis  estimable  grandsons,  should  rise  up  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  which 
he  once  intimated  in  his  modest  way  :  *'  I  still  believe,  [that  my 
system]  is,  in  the  main,  right.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  published 
sixty  books  or  more,  which  had  not  a  very  current  sale,  said  to  his 
printer,  «  Afler  I  am  dead,  they  will  read  my  books.' " 


Sect.  XLV.    HOPKINS'S  CONFIDENCE  IN  HIS  THEOLOGICAL  SYSTEM. 

The  last  quotation  suggests  the  fact,  that  with  all  the  modesty  of 
our  author,  hehad  a  manly  faith  in  his  own  creed;  and  with  all  his 
confidence  in  that  creed  as  a  whole,  he  believed  and  hoped  that  his 
successors  would  make  improvements  upon  it.  *'  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,"  he  says  in  his  seventy-second  year,  "  that  light  will  so 
increase  in  the  church,  and  men  will  be  raised  up,  who  will  make 
such  advances  in  opening  the  Scripture  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth,  that  what  is  now  done  and  written  will  be  so  far  super- 
seded as  to  appear  imperfect  and  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that 
superior  light,  with  which  the  church  will  then  be  blessed."  •  It  is 
honorable  for  the  leader  of  a  school  to  avow,  after  a  life  of  suffering 
for  his  faith,  that  his  own  scheme  is  not  perfect,  and  that  in  the 
millennium  "n  church  will  arise,  ''  which  will  have  all  that  is  good, 
right,  and  excellent  in  the  different  denominations  and  churches  that 
exist  now  or  have  been,  and  will  renounce  all  the  superstitions  and 
corruptions,  in  principle  or  practice,  which  have  taken  place."  t  In 
his  seventy-seventh  year,  this  veteran  in  theology  said  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Ry  land : 

"  As  to  my  writings,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  and  importance       \ 
of  most  of  the  sentiments  I  have  published,  but  do  not  pretend  to  be  certain        |  ^ 
that  every  thing  I  have  proposed  is  true,  or  that  I  have  explained  and  vindi-        » 
cated  every  doctrine  in  the  best  manner.     I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  receive 
what  I  have  written  implicitly ;  but  think  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard  without 
prejudice  and  with  candor.     I  thank  you  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  effect 

*  Preface  to  his  System. 

t  Hopkins's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
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this.*  It  is  with  pleasure  I  expect  to  have  all  the  mistakes  and  errors  in  my 
pablications  detected  and  exploded  ;  and  all  the  truth  contained  in  them  set 
in  a  much  clearer  and  more  advantageous  light ;  and  great  advances  made, 
far  beyond  what  I  have  attained,  or  even  all  the  divines  who  have  written.** 

In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  was  **  asked  by  a  clergyman,  whether, 
if  he  should  write  his  System  over  again,  he  would  not  make  some 
alterations  in  it.  He  replied,  *  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  infallt- 
bility,  and  perhaps  some  things  in  it  might  be  altered  to  advantage.' 
( But  would  you,*  continued  the  clergyman,  *  make  any  alteration  in 
the  .sentiments  ? '  Raising  his  .withered.  arm»  and  kindRng  with  the 
glow  of  youthful  energy,  he  brought  it  down  with  a  solemn  and 
emphatic  —  *  No :  I  am  mlling  to  rest  my  soul  on  them  forever.*  ^^i 

About  two  years  before  his  death,  he  said  to  his  people,  in  a  ser- 
mon : 

'*  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God,  so  far  as 

I  have  understood  what  it  was Some  of  the  doctrines  which  I  have 

preached  and  published  have  been  opposed  from  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  and 
more  privately,  and  have  not  been  understood,  and  [have  been]  represented  as 
horrible  and  mischievous,^  tending  to  destroy  all  true  religion,  &.c.  But^I  this 
has  no  impression  on  me,  to  excite  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  cloctrineg 
^.  PPPQ8^^»  ot  to  Iqgnhe  tae  to  cease  to  assert  and  vindicate  thero._XJBave 
kuch  clear  and  full  conviction,  and  unshaken  confidence,  that  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  for  a  long  course  of  years  preached  and  maintained,  areTKetniihs 
contained  in  the  Bible,  that  I  stand  as  a  brazen  wall,  unhurt,  and  not  moved 
by  all  the  shafts  of  opposition  and  reproach  which  have  been  levelled  ai  me, 
and  the  system  of  truth  and  religion  which  I  have  espoused ;  being  assured 
that  it  will  stand  forever ;  and  certain  beyond  a  doubt,  from  Scripture,  reason, 
and  experience,  that  a  cordial  belief  andjoye  of  these  truths,  with  religious 
exercises  and  conduct  agreeaBle  to  them,  is  connectecTwith  salvation,  and  is 
asufficient  ground  of  support  and  comfort  under  tfie  greatest  tnals,  and  in 
the  nearest  view  of  death  and  eternity.  On  this  foundation  I  cheerfully  rest 
ray  eternal  interest,  which  indeed  is  infinite,  and  invite  all  to  do  the  same."  X 

The  discourse  from  which  the  preceding  paragraph  is  taken,  was 
published  a  (ew  weeks  before  its  author's  death.  It  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  him.  A  man  so  modest  and  lowly  must  have  had  a 
firm  confidence  in  the  truth  and  the  worth  of  his  speculations,  or  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  preach,  still  less  to  publish,  a  sermon  en- 
titled "  The  Author's  Farewell  to  the  World."  An  equally  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  same  faith  overpowering  his  personal  diffidence, 
is  seen  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Millennium.  It  is 
dedicated  "  To  the  People  who  shall  live  in  the  Days  of  the  Mil- 
lennium ;  "  and  it  commences  thus : 

"  //at/,  yt  happy  People,  highly  favored  of  the  Lord.  To  you  the  following 
treatise  on  the  Millennium  is  dedicated,  as  you  will  live  in  that  happy  era, 

*  Dr.  Ryland  hnd  exerted  himself  much  to  circulate  Hopkins's  System  and  his  other 
works,  in  England. 

t  Ferguson's  Memoir,  p.  153.  See  also  Patten's  Reminiscences,  Introdaction,  pp. 
xi.  xii. 

t  See  Hopkins's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  768,  769. 
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and  enjoy  the  good  of  it  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  it  can  now  be  enjoyed 
in  the  prospect  of  it ;  and  that  you  may  know,  if  this  book  shall  be  conveyed 
down  to  your  time,  what  is  now  thought  of  you,  and  of  the  happy  day  in  which 
you  win  come  on  the  stage  of  life.  You  will  be  able  to  see  the  mistakes 
which  are  now  made  on  this  head ;  and  how  far  what  is  advanced  here  is 
agreeable  to  that  which  is  noted  in  the  Scripture  of  truth,  and  a  true  and 
proper  description  of  the  events  which  are  to  take  place,  and  to  rectify  every 
mistake.    All  is  therefore  humbly  submitted  to  your  better  judgment** 

This  **  Dedication  to  the  Millenarians^'  was  condemned  by  Dr. 
JoDj^ratTE^^Md^,  «8  Tfrereader  has  perceived  on  p.. 807  above.  It 
is,  however,  as  an  exhibition  of  a  modest  man's  assurance,  so  peciu- 
liar  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  expunge  it. 


Sect.  XLVI.    TESTIMONIES  IN  FAVOR  OF  HOPKINS  AND  OF  HIS 

THEOLOGY. 

Throughout  this  Memoir  many  expressions  have  been  made,  in- 
dicating the  deference  with  which  Mr.  Hopkins  was  treated  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  Without  recurring  to  those  expressions,  we 
will  simply  refer  to  a  few  other  testimonies  which  were  given  in  favor 
of  this  much  injured  man. 

At  a  time  when  a  doctorate  of  divinity  meant  something,  Mr. 
Hopkins  received  that  honor  from  Brown  University.  It  was  given 
him  in  1790,  at  the  same  time  that  the  degree  of  '<  doctor  of  laws  '* 
was  conferred  by  the  same  university  upon  George  Washin^on.  It 
was  confeffeH^  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Mannfng,  who  was  not 
on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  the  leading  Congregationalists 
of  Newport.  But  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  character  secured 
the  esteem  of  all  candid  men. 

Dr.  Patten  narrates  the  following  incident : 

"  Some  time  after  Dr.  Hopkins  had  sent  his  manuscript  •  System  of  Divinity,' 
to  be  printed,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Boston  to  inspect  the  press.  While 
there.  Dr.  CJarke,  who  had  been  the  colleague  and  was  then  the  successor  of 
J}t»  rh""pgyi  invited  him  to  preach  tJie  Thursday  lecture  for  him.  Dr.  H. 
declined.  *  Why,  are  you  not  in  health  ? '  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  Why  then,'  replied 
Dr.  Clarke,  with  urgency,  *  do  you  decline  ? '  *  Since  you  are  so  candid  as  to 
wish  me  to  preach,  [said  Dr.  Hopkins,]  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  .Myjnanner 
isjiot  polishedj^and  my  doctrines  do  not  agree  with  yours,  and  I  cannot  accom- 
modate myself  to  the  occasion  as  your  substitute ;  and  if  I  preach  at  all,  it 
miist  be  as  T  am  accustomed  to  preach  in  my  own  pulpit,  and  this,  if  it  should 
not  be  a  mortification  to  you,  might  bring  on  you  some  reproach.'  *  I  do  not 
wish,'  replied  Dr.  Clarke,  *  that  you  should  attempt  to  accommodate  yourself 
to  any  one;  ^ou^eannot  gratify  .me  more  than  to  preach  your  own  doctrines, 
in  your  own  way.  This  is  precisely  what  I  wish.*  *  Then,'  said  Dr.  H.,  *  I 
will  preach.'  It  providentially  happened,  that  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  Rox- 
bury,  [nearly  related  to]  Governor  Sumner's  wife,  was  at  the  lecture.  On 
leaving  the  house,  he  expressed  strong  approbation  of  the  preacher ;  said  he 
was  such  a  looking  man  and  such  a  preacher  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  in  Scotland ;  and  on  learning  his  name,  and  that  he  had  a  small  and  pre- 
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carioas  salary,  made  him  a  present,  to  the  amount,  it  is  believed,  of  five  or  six 
hundred  dollarB."  • 

The  reputation  which  Dr.  Hopkins's  works  acquired  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  the  day  when  men  asked,  "  Who  reads  an  American  book  ?  " — 
was  a  sign  of  their  intrinsic  value.  Such  men  as  Pearce,  Thomson, 
Carey,  SutclifT,  expressed  in  various  ways  their  regard  for  the  "  pious 
metaphysician.**  The  Earl  of  Buchan  sent  an  elegant  portrait  of 
himself,  as  <*a  token  of  his  warm  attachment,**  to  Dr.  Hopkins. 
There  were  more  subscribers  for  his  System  in  Great  Britain,  than 
among  all  the  *<  white  inhabitants  **  of  RJipde  Jslsyodt 

A  signal  honor  which  Dr.  Hopkins  has  received,  is  the  esteem  of 
all  his  theological  opposers  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
No  divine  in  this  country,  has  felt  a  greater  repugnance  than  Dr. 
CKanmng,~t6  our  autlior*s  creed ;  and  the  encomiums  of  Channing 
were  elicited  simply  by  the  fact,  that  he  knew  the  character  of  the 
man  who  was  regarded  as  so  much  better  than  his  creed.  By  whom 
was  the  New  Divinity  more  steadfastly  opposed,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury,  than- by  President  Stiles?  But  in  the  very  height  of  bis 
opposition  to  it,  he  discloses  his  own  and  the  general  opinion,  that 
Hopkins  was  both  a  great  cmd  a  good  man.  His  statements  are 
instructive,  even  when  they  are  incorrect.  They  illustrate  the  char- 
acter of  the  resistance,  which  was  made  to  what  he  calls  **  the 
Eurekas  of  New  Divinity."  In  the  satirical  style  of  the  following 
extract  from  his  Literary  Diary,  he  reveals  much  that  is  honorable 
to  his  chief  opponent : 

"  August  10,  1787.  Reverend  Messrs.  Hopkins,  West,  Amzi  Lewis,  Fow- 
ler, and  some  few  other  New  Divinity  gentlemen,  are  beginning  to  hold,  that 
the  faith  of  parents  in  the  act  of  baptismal  dedication  insures  grace  and  real 
holiness  to  baptized  children.  Reverend  Messrs.  Sanford,  (brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,)  Emmons,  Smalley,  Foster,  and  some  others,  are  beginning  to 
•concur  with  Mr.  Bacon  in  denying  a  real  vicarious  suffering  in  Christ's  atone- 
ment. They  hold  atonement,  but  deny  it  in  the  orthodox  and  Calvinistic 
sense.  Messrs.  Hopkins,  West,  &c.,  differ  from  them,  and  hold  the  atonement 
in  the  just,  scriptural  sense.  The  New  Divinity  gentlemen  are  getting  into 
confusion,  and  running  into  different  sentiments.  They  are  generally  giving 
up  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  both  in  orifrinal  sin,  and  in  justification.  They 
are  dropping  and  leaving  off  the  diction  of  *  love  to  being  in  general,'  as  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  holiness ;  and  some  of  them,  receding  from  disinterested 
benevolence,  are  going  into  the  idea,  that  all  holy  motive  operates  as  termi- 
nating in  personal  happiness,  while  others  are  still  willing  to  be  danmed  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  universe. 

"  They  (New  Divinity  gentlemen)  perceive  some  of  the  pillars  are  removed, 
and  others  shaken  and  falling ;  President  Edwards  has  been  dead  twenty-nine 
years,  or  a  generation ;  Dr.  Bellamy  is  broken  down,  both  body  and  mind, 
with  a  paralytic  shock,  and  can  dictate  and  domineer  no  more ;  Mr.  Hopkins 
still  continues,  but  past  his  force,  having  been  somewhat  affected  by  a  fit  and 
nervous  debilitation ;  Mr.  West  is  declininfif  in  health,  and,  besides,  was  never 
felt  so  strong  rods  as  the  others.    It  has  been  the  ton,  to  direct  stndents  in 

*  PattcD^s  Reminiscences,  pp.  130-lSt 
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divinity,  these  thirty  years  past,  to  read  the  Bible,  President  Edwards,  Dr. 
Bellamy,  and  Mr.  Hopkins's  writings;  —  and  this  was  a  pretty  good  suffi- 
ciency of  reading.  But  now  the  younger  class,  but  yet  in  full  vigor,  suppose 
they  see  further  than  these  oracles,  and  are  disposed  to  become  oracles  them- 
selves, and  wish  to  write  theology  and  have  their  books  come  into  vogue. 
The  very  New  Divinity  gentlemen  say,  they  perceive  a  disposition  among 
several  of  their  brethren  to  struggle  for  preeminence ;  —  particularly  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Smalley,  Mr.  Judson,  Mr.  Spring,  Mr.  Robinson,* 
Mr.  Strong  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Emmons,  and  others.  They  all 
want  tq^be  Luthers.  Butjhey.wilL none  ^ihem  be.  pignal  to  thoso  strong 
reasoners.  President  TJdwardsand  Mr.  Hopkins. 

^^fimMenrEdwardsV  valuable  writings  in  another  generation  will  pass 
into  as  transient  notice,  perhaps,  as  scarce  above  obuvion,  as  Willard,  or 
Twiss,  or  Norton*,  and  when  puBU?rily  uccaBiuiiaHy^^gmes "across  them  in  the 

rabhish    of  HhwiwAa     tho    mro    rhnwi**T^i^  in^hrt  n^^y    j^f^^  ^^^^~j7S5a5^tr4^h 

tnem,  will  be  looked  upon  as  singular  and  whimsical,  as  in  these  days  are 
admirers  of  Suarez,  Aquinas,  or  Dion.  Areopagita.**  f 

The  progress  of  his  opinions  was  still  more  honorable  to  Hop- 
kins, than  were  the  respectful  allusions  of  his  antagonists.  Can  any 
one  doubt,  that  he  has  been  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  theol- 
ogy among  us,  far  above  that  which  would  have  been  attained  under 
the  influence  of  his  opponents  ?  Hundreds  of  New  England  clergy- 
men have  made,  substantially,  the  same  remark  which  has  been  re- 
peated by  Professor  Stuart :  **  After  reading  Dr.  Hopkins's  System 
of  Divinity,  a  number  of  President  Edwards's  Treatises,  several  of 
Andrew  Fuller's,  a  part  of  Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity,  and  some  of 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  part  of  Prideaux's  Connec- 
tion, I  was  examined  and  licensed  -to  preach,  by  the  neighboring 
Association  of  Ministers."  {     This  relation  of  Hopkins  to  the  clergy 


/ 


of  New  England,  gave  him  an  influence  oifir-them-whieh  is  now  toa -^ 
muph  forgotten. 

The  following  letter  to  one  of  his  best  friends  illustrates  the  hon- 
est, religious  spirit  of  our  author,  his  freedom  from  personal  aims  in 

*  A  strong-rn'mded  man,  father  of  Professor  Robinson,  the  author  of  "  Researches/' 
etc. 

t  Stiies's  Literary  Diary.  It  is  well  known  that  the  clergymen  here  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Stiles,  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  Newport  divine,  for  they  were  independent 
thinkers )  yet  they  were  all  termed  Hopkinsians,  in  that  day,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Hopkins  himself.  —  It  ought  to  be  understood,  that  several  bf  the  clerg^ymen  whom 
Dr.  Stiles  thus  compared  with  Hopkins,  were  at  that  time  very  young  men.  / 

t  The  course  here  specified  was  marked  out  by  President  Dwight.     As  Dr.  Stiles,  in 
the  preceding  extract,  and  as  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  his  letters,  have  both  mentioned  the  name 
of  Dwight  in  connection  with  the  New  Divinity,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  this  great 
man  was  in  early  life  so  much  in  favor  of  the  Hopkinsian  peculiarities,  that  he  wrote  an         ^ 
essay  to  prove  man's  obligation  to  be  willing  to  be  lost,  if  the  glory  of  God  <>hould  re-  ' 

quire  the  sacrifice.  Subsequently,  however,  he  burned  the  manuscript.  Dr.  Hopkins 
often  writes  in  a  eulogistic  style,  about  «  young  Dwight."  As  late  as  1798,  he  says : 
"  I  think  Dr.  Dwight's  discourse  to  the  citizens  of  New  Haven,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  to 
be  a  masterly  performance ;  in  which  he  has  outdone  himself,  and  all  the  many  publica- 
tions of  orations,  &c.,  on  that  day.  I  wish  it  may  have  another  edition,  if  not  more."— 
It  was  a  noble  trait  of  Hopkins,  that  he  was  inclined,  in  his  old  age,  to  speak  well  of  X 
young  men,  and  had  disciplined  himself,  as  very  few  others  have  done,  to  say  with  com- 
posure, "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.'' 


r 


his  theological  studies,  his  full  aasuraiice_tbat  Hopkinsioaisia -is  the 
same  in  essence  with  Edwardeanisni,  and  his  madest,  unHeiflsh  gml- 
iliide  fur  the  triumph  of  those  principles  which  he  was  foremosl  in 
defending,  and  with  which  hie  interests  were  bound  up. 

To  Rtvtrend  AndroD  PuUtr.  —  "  NewpoK,  October  15, 1799.     Dar  Sir :  I 

thank  you  for  vour  letter  of  August  12,  which  cniue  to  hand  on  the  twelffh 
instant,  and  brings  much  agreeable  intelligence.  That  concerning  Mr. 
Pearce  is  grievous,  hs  it  represents  him  as  near  to  death ;  since  the  loss  of 
such  an  excellent  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Is  great,  and  appeftiB  to  us  very 
imileKirablc.  Vet  there  is  ground  of  consolatiDn  in  this,  that  Christ  has  raised 
up  such  a  man,  and  continueil  him  so  long,  and  done  so  much  by  him,  and  he 
w  now  going  to  receive  a  rich  reward.  And  the  Lord  is  able  to  raise  up 
many  more  accomplished  and  excellent  men,  and  will  do  it  when  he  shall 
want  them,  for  which  we  have  the  greatest  encouragement  as  well  as  a  ilivine 
command  to  pray ;  to  which  the  removal  of  this  our  dear  and  wortliy  friend  is 
a  strong  incitement.  My  heart  has  been  in  a  sensible  and  peculiar  degree 
united  to  Mr.  Pearce,  since  I  saw  his  writings  and  perceived  his  connection 
with  ynu.  Dr.  Rytand,  jtc, 

"  Since  I  first  heard  of  Carey  and  Thomas,  I  was  pleased  with  their  charac- 
ter,—  that  of  Carey  especially,  — and  have  had  fond  hopes  that  great  thiTigs 
will  be  done  by  them,  and  those  who  may  be  added  tu  them.  I  rejoice  in 
the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  people  in  promoting  that  design.  May  the 
blessing  of  thousands  who  are  ready  lo  perish  come  on  you  and  them.  I  yet 
hopR  the  report  of  the  ship  Duff  being  taken  by  (he  French  will  prove  not 
true.  But  if  it  prove  true,  we  have  stable  and  sufficient  ground  of  support 
and  consolation  in  the  exalted  Head  of  the  Church,  who  orders  atl  thin^f.  isU 
ivenit,  from  the  greatest  to  Oie  sraallest,  in  the  most  wise  and  beat  manner, 
so  ftd  tn  answer  his  otvn  ends  exactly ;  by  which  he  will  be  glorified  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  universe  will  becfTecied. 
On  this  ground  we  stand  firm  and  anshaken,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  evi]s  and 
revolutions  which  surround  us,  and  are  able  Co  rtjoia  nlwayi. 

"I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Edwardean  principles  are  gaining  ground  and 
spreading,  as  I  am  certain  tliat  every  contrary  scheme  of  principles  (is  irrec- 
oncilablo  with]  the  Bible,  and  that  all  or  most  of  the  late  remarkable  exer- 
tions to  send  iniKtionarieB  timong  the  heathen,  and  propagate  the  gospel 
among  others  in  Europe  and  America,  have  originated  in  a  poor  ihoematar, 
from  having  imbibed  these  principles.  I  believe  all  the  mlssiona^  societies 
lately  formed  in  America,  owe  their  rise  to  those  formed  in  England,  and  their 
estraorrtinary  exertions.  There  are  five  of  these  societies  now  in  New  York, 
Connecticat,  and  Massachusetts  Slates,  the  leaderrin  «ll-wfaich,  except  one, 
(if  that  is  to  be  excepted,)  are  Edwardeans.  Tlie  Hassachnselts  ^^ciely, 
which  has  been  formed  this  year,  consists  wholly  of  Edwardeans,  which  is 
[likely]  lo  increase  and  flourish.*  That  in  Connecticut  cohmsU  of  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Ministers,  chosen  annually  from  ench  of  the  particular 
Asaociulions  in  the  State.  They  hnve  chosen  twelve  trustees,  and  these  are 
to  be  chosen  yearly,  to  manage  the  business  of  the  society  in  their  recess, 
and  are  accountable  to  them.  The  trustees  consist  of  six  ministera  and  as 
many  laymea  The  trustees  they  have  chosen  this  year  are  all  Edwardeans, 
which  is  an  evidence,  anieng  many  otlicrs,  that  men  of  these  principles  pre- 
vail, and  are  esteemed. 

"These  principles  are  gaining  ground  fast  in  New  England.  .  More  mer 
of  these  pnnciplea  are  ordained  in  churches  than  others,  and  they  are  the 
most  popular  preachers.  And  Hcims  of  those  who  have  been  prejudiced  against 
tlie^D  principles  and  opposed  them,  begin  now  to  think  more  favorably  of 
them,  and  to  own  that  many  Edwardeans  are  men  of  the  best  sbililies.     And 

"  Sm  p,  G4  of  lhi<  Memoir. 
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well  may  they  allow  this,  when  we  have  Dre.  West,  Edwards,  D wight,  Trum- 
bull, Emmons,  Messrs.  Hart,  Strong,  Spring,  Backus,  &c.,  &c.,  &.c. 

"  There  are  four  presidents  of  colleges  who  are  EM  ward  cans  --  Dr.  Edwards, 
of  pnion  (^ollege.  in  Schenectady,  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  which 
is  richly  endowed ;  Dr.  Dwight,  ofJCaifi-CoUfigp,  in  New  Haven ;  Mr.  Fitch, 
of  Williams  College,  in  Williamstown,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Balch,  of  Greenville  College,  in  the  new  State  of  Tennessee,  west  of 


dence  Colleges,  and  are  settled  in  the  ministry,  with  a  number  of  other  pious 
men  who  have  not  had  a  public  education. 

"  But  what  appears  most  favorable  now  to.  the  spread  of  our  principles  and 
of  true'ielJKiunTiST CTeat  and  remarkable  revival  of  religion,  which  is  sprfead 
wiier  and"  nasnseh  mgher  thananything  of  the  kind  has  gone  m  America, 
for  Above  fif^Wars.  it  hat  t^ken  place  m  the  west  and  north-west  parts  of 
Connecticut,  and  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont  It  is  said  to  be  in  above  one  hundred  towns  and  parishes. 
There,  agp^ars  to  be  little  or  no  enthusiasm.  Xt  goes  on  in  a  still,  but  strong 
and  energp^^^  r^Qni^^  Many  thousands  have  been  the  subjects  of  deep'and 
stiQQgxonvietions,  and  great  nunSers  are  liopefuHy  converted.  And  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  this  revival  has  taken  place  in  almost  all,  if  not  in  every 
instance,  under  tee  preac'MiiJ^oftfipse  nEiSBsTers'whd  haV5  <embraced  Edward- 
ean  principles.'    We  hope  it  is  yet  on  tiie  increase,  and  wHT  beaf  all  bisfbie  it. 

"  As  to  The  Baptists,  they  have  appeared  to  increase  of  late  years  in  many 
places  in  America ;  but  they  have  generally  had  a  tincture  of  enthusiasm  knd 
Antinomianism,  and  believe  that  all  true  faith  is  an  appropriating  faith,  t.  e.,  it 
is  a  belief  that  Christ  died  for  me,  &.C.,  or  that  this  is  necessarily  implied  in 
saving  faith.  Hence,  their  converts  generally  become  so  by  first  believing 
that  they  shall  be  saved,  or  to  that  purpose,  and  rhany  pajss  ibr  converts 
among  them  of  whom  I  much  doubt  But  there  is  a  prospect  that  there  wiH 
be  a  mvorable  revolution  of  principles  among  them,  and  it  is,  indeed,  already 


begun.  I  know  of  eight  or  ten  ministers  of  that  denomination  who  discard 
the  principles  of  Dr.  Gill,  &c.,  and  have  imbibed  those  of  Edwards.  Some 
of  "them  have' bullately  risen  on  the  stage,  and  are  men  of  good  abilities  and 
hopeful  piety.  I  am  glad  you  are  writing  on  the  subject  you  mention.  If  I 
should  hve  till  it  can  come  to  America,  1  hope  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
reading  it  If  you  have  not  seen  Strong,  entitled  Benevolence  and  Misery,  I 
shall  desire  Mr.  Davis,  of  New  York,  to  send  it  to  Dr.  Ryland  or  you. 

"  As  to  myself,  I  was  taken  with  a  paralytic  stroke  last  January,  which 
affected  the  limbs  of  my  right  side  and  my  speech,  so  that  I  was  unable  to 
perform  any  public  service  for  some  months ;  but  I  am  now  most  mercifully 
recovered,  so  that  I  am  able  to  walk  and  to  preach,  and  to  write  thus  after  a 
sort  with  difficulty  ;  but  my  dearest  partner  will  transcribe  it  before  it  goes 
to  you.  I  was  seventy-eight  years  old  the  last  month,  and  do  not  expect  to 
continue  much  longer  in  uie  body,  nor  do  I  desire  it.  I  have  a  pleasing  hope 
pfjuhQUse^ngLmade^wi^  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens ;  where  I  also  hope  to 
see  you.  —  Mrs.  Hopkins  is  my  second  wife,  and  is  seventeen  years  younger 
than  I  am.  She  will  transcribe  this,  with  a  heart  full  of  love  to  vou  and  your 
dear  friends.    I  am  yours  in  the  strongest  bonds,  S.  Hopkins.'* 

The  preceding  letter  was  written  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  the 
author's  life.     In  the  seventy-fifth  year  he  writes : 

•*  About  forty  years  ago,  there  were  but  few,  perhaps  not  more  than  four  or 
five,  who  espoused  the  sentiments  which  since  have  been  called  Edwardeanj 
and  A*ei<7  Divinihf ;  and  since,  after  some  improvement  was  made  upon  them, 
HopkifUorndfij  or  ffopJKngtan  sentiments.   But  these  sentiments  have  so  spread 
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since  that  time  among  ministers,  especially  those  who  have  since  come  on  t)ie 
stage,  that  there  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  in  the  ministry  who  espouse 
the  same  sentiments,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  And  nie  number  ap- 
pears to  be  fast  increasing,  and  these  sentiments  appear  to  be  coming  more 
and  more  into  credit,  and  are  better  understood,  and  tne  odium  which  was  cast 
on  them  and  those  who  preached  them,  is  greatly  subsided."  * 

It  appears,  then,  that  about  the  year  1756,  there  were,  in  our  land, 
four  or  five  Ed wardean  clergymen ;  in  1773,  there  were  forty  or  fifty ;  t 
and  in  1796,  there  were  more  than  a  hundred.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Divinity  was  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  who  did  not  favor  it  in 
all  its  forms.  The  term,  *<  Hopkinsian,"  soon  became  the  common 
designation  of  those  evangelical  or  orthodox  divines  who  faybred"  tKe 
doctrines  of  general  atonenjeiU*  natural  ability,  the  active  nature  of 
all  holiness  and  sin,  and  the  justice  of  God  in  imputing  to  men  none 
but  their  own  personal  transgressions.  Throughout  some  parts  of 
the  land,  Hopkinsianism  became  a  synonyme  for  New  England 
divinity,  and  one  of  its  decided  antagonists  said  in  1817,  that  '*  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  professors  of  religion  in  the  United  States, 
are  either  Hopkinsians  or  entire  Arminians,  and  as  such,  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement."  |  Now  the  bare  fact,  that 
the  name  Hopkinsian  has  been  applied  to  such  multitudes  of  en- 
terprising Christians,  is  one  among  many  signs  of  the  power  which 
Hopkins  has  exerted,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  men  who  disowned 
some  of  his  peculiar  tenets. 


Sect.  XLVII.    FAMILIAR  CONFERENCES. 

In  his  later  years,  our  indefatigable  pastor  recommenced,  with 
some  modification,  an  exercise  which  he  instituted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  pastoral  life  at  Newport.  §  It  was  a  Socratic  conversa- 
tion, for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  singularly  adapted.  One  of 
his  successors  in  the  ministry  ||  says  of  him  :  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  incapable  of  appearing  to  advantage  in  any  party  of 
brilliants^  but  in  a  social  circle  of  intelligent  friends,  he  was  cheerful, 
interesting,  incomparable.  And  this  excellence  of  the  Doctor  in- 
creased as  he  advanced  in  life."     He  is  uniformly  represented  by  his 

•  Sketches,  pp.  102,  103. 

t  See  p.  129  of  ihis  Memoir.  —  In  17T7,  Dr.  Edwards,  of  New  Haven,  informed  Dr. 
Stiles,  that  there  were  three  parties  among  the  clergy  of  Connecticut :  *'  the  Arminiatu, 
who  he  said  were  a  small  parly ;  the  A^eto  Divinity  j^eritlcmen,  of  whom  he  said  he  was 
called  one,  —  who  were  larger,  he  said,  but  still  small;  and  the  main  body  of  the  minis- 
ters, which  he  said  were  Calrinistic."  —  The  friends  of  the  New  Divinity  called  them* 
selves  not  Calvinists,  so  much  as  <'  consistent  Calvinists." 

X  See  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Opinions  on  the  Atonement,"  etc.,  by  James  R.  Will- 
son,  A.  M.,  pp.  180,  lai,  188,  196,  197,  198,210,  215. 

^  See  p.  &!  of  this  Memoir. 

II  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  who  was  ordained  at  Newport  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  the 
detth  of  Hopkins. 
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Christian  admirers,  as  having  shone  most  of  all  in^miliar  discourse 
on  the  themes  of  religious  experience.  And  the  aSdVC'namod  -ct- 
ercise,  which  he  conducted  in  his  old  age  with  peculiar  comfort  to 
himself,  and  with  an  interest  still  remembered  by  many  who  enjoyed 
it,  illustrates  this  representation.  It  is  thus  described  by  one  who 
often  attended  it : 

^*  Among  the  occasional  services  of  Dr.  H.  was  a  conference  meeting  at 
his  own  house.  This  meeting  was  strictly  a  conference,  and  was  highly  in- 
teresting and  useful.  [It  was]  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After 
singing  and  prayer,  one  or  two  present  collected  in  writing,  questions  from  as 
many  as  desired  the  resolution  of  any  doubt,  or  the  discussion  of  any  subject, 
and  brought  the  papers  and  laid  them  on  the  table  before  Dr.  H.  He  read 
them,  ana  then  taking  the  first,  he  requested  several  of  the  most  judicious 
persons  to  express  their  opinion  of  it  in  succession.  If  he  agreed  with  either 
of  them,  he  would  state  it  and  give  his  reasons  for  it  If  he  differed  from  the 
whole,  he  would  express  his  opinion  either  by  a  quotation  from  some  writer, 
or  by  making  a  statement  with  an  illustration. 

"To  adduce  an  instance.  One  evening  there  was  this  question,  *  What  is 
the  order  of  exercises,  when  a  soul  is  converted  to  God  ?  *  One  to  whom  it 
was  referred,  answered,  *  When  a  sinner  is  convinced  of  sin,  he  always  at- 
tempts to  recommend  himself  by  works  of  righteousness ;  finding  this  in- 
effectual, and  under  apprehensions  of  punishment,  he  looks  to  Christ  for 
pardon,  and  in  this  way  finds  acceptance  and  peace.  When  it  came  to  Dr. 
H.,  he  observed,  *  The  sinner  must  be  convinced  of  sin,  and  as  sin  is  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law,  he  is  arraigned  before  God  as  lawgiver  and  judge.  It  is 
necessary  for  him  to  approve  of  the  law,  though  he  be  condemned  by  it  ;'for 
it. is  impossible  thai  he  should  repent  of  having  transgressed  the  law,  while  ho 
indulges  enmity  to  the  law,  or  to  God  as  lawgiver,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  exercise  true  faith  in  Christ,  as  He  came  not  to  abolish  but  to  honor 
Jthe  law.  To  hope  in  Christ  for  pardon,  and  then  approve  of  God  and  of  the 
law  because  one's  sins  are  forgiven,  is  productive  of  false  peace,  and  is  a  de- 
lusion. It  is  wholly  a  selfish  act.  The  condition  of  the  sinner  when  the  law 
is  before  him  is  very  trying  and  distressing.  It  is  a  point  at  which  his  heart 
naturally  rises  in  the  greatest  enmity  against  God.  But  when  he  is  brought 
to  approve  of  the  law,  he  finds  that  God,  instead  of  executing  judgment,  ex- 
ercises mercy.  He  is  prepared  to  see  the  provision  made  for  his  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  embraces  Him  with  inexpressible  joy.  This,'  said 
Dr.  H.,  *  as  appears  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be 
the  order  of  the  exercises,  though  many  true  converts  are  not  conscious  of  it. 
Especially  the  act  of  submission  may  be  followed  so  instantaneously  with  the 
experience  of  pardon,  that  it  maj  be  overlooked ;  but  it  has  been  experienced, 
and  is  of  essential  importance  in  the  case.'  **  ♦ 

Among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Hopkins  is  found  still  another  answer, 
wliich  appears  to  have  been  given  to  another  question  proposed  at 
this  conference.  It  illustrates  the  philosophical  style  of  his  practical 
meditations. 

"  How  can  we  pray  to  an  unchangeable  God^  who  has  already  determined 
what  he  will  do,  and  what  shall  be  m  every  instance,  and  will  not  alter  any 
thing? 

"  Answer.  Many  things  may  be  said  to  show  the  reasonableness  and  im- 
portance of  prayer  to  an  unchangeable  God ;  and  they  will  offer  tuemselves 

*  PaUen's  Reminiscences,  pp.  108-111. 
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to  any  considerate,  pious  person,  almost  at  first  thought  But  lliese  shall  not 
be  mentioned  now.  We  will  rather  attend  to  the  case  of  a  person  who, 
when  on  his  knees  in  his  devotions,  has  this  thought  impressed  on  his  mind 
of  God's  unchangeable  purposes,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  his  proceeding  to  pat 
up  any  petition.     What  shall  he  do  ? 

"  Answer.  Let  him  not  try  to  pray,  nor  give  over  his  devotions.  Let  all  be 
turned  into  praistj  givinggfory  to  Uod,  and  rejoicing  that  he  does  reign,  and 
'does'what  he  pt6a8MlnTieavelrTOid"eafQi,— -that  all  things  are  uhchai^eably 
fixed  by  infinite  wisdom  and^  goodness,  ~&c.,  &c.  This  will  be  the  n&tbnu 
effect  of  such  a  view  and  impression.  If  tt  he  from  God.  If  it  be  a  suggestion 
from  Satan,  it  is  with  a  design  to  interrupt  and  put  a  stop  to  devotion ;  and  to 
improve  it  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  will  be  the  most  direct  and 
efiectual  way  to  oppose  and  defeat  him. 

*^  The  same  direction  may  be  given  if  it  be  suggested  to  a  person,  that  the 
fCoodntss  of  God  is  so  infinitely  great,  and  particularly  so  great  toward  his  chil- 
dren, that  there  is  no  need  of  asking  him  to  do  any  thing  for  them ;  yea,  it 
will  be  wicked  arrogance  to  do  it,  as  it  must  arise  from  a  doubt  of  his  good- 
ness, and  a  thought  of  ourselves  as  more  kind  to  them  than  he  is,  so  that  there 
IS  need  of  our  pleading  with  him  on  their  behalf,  &c.  If  this  suggestion  stop 
him  in  his  petitions  for  his  Christian  friends,  then  let  his  devotions  be  imme- 
diately turned  into  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  praises  for  his  goodness.  And 
this  is  the  likeliest  way  to  prepare  his  mind  to  return  to  his  petitions  and 
prayers." 

Thus  did  the  aged  divine  realize  the  idea,  that  the  church  is  a 
school  and  the  Christian  is  a  student.  He  could  not  have  been  a 
popular  minister,  unless  in  an  uncommonly  meditative  age. 
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And  had  the  hero  of  all  these  wars,  political  and  theological,  any 
domestic  relations  ?  What  time  had  he  for  his  family  ?  We  have 
already  noticed  *  the  aflHictive  state  of  his  wife's  health,  the  death  of 
all  his  daughters,  and  of  one  son,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  four_sur^ 
viving  children.  After  lingering  twenty  years  in  a  state  of  scrofulous 
consumption,  his  wife  was  relieved  from  all  her  pains,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  advised  to  leave  the  sea  air 
of  Rhode  Island,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  strength  among  her  native 
bills.  With  a  hope  of  this  gain,  her  husband  accompanied  her  to 
bis  former  parish,  in  May,  179JJ;  but  she  died  on  the  last  day  of  the 
ensuing  Auffust.  .She  now  lies  buried  among  her  children  and 
children's  children,  in  tlie  beautiful  village  of  Great  Barrington. 

As  early  at  least  as  1764,  Mr.  Hopkins  bad  met  Miss  Elizabeth  West 
in  the  Praying  Circle  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  He  then 
formed,  and  ever  afterward  retained,  an  exalted  opinion  of  her 
Christian  character.  She  left  Boston,  her  native  town,  for  the  coun- 
try during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  then  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  families  who  bad  left  Ne^-port  at  the  same  time.  They 
persuaded    her  to    establish,  after   the  war,   a  boarding    school  at 

*  See  Section  xvi. 
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Newport.  She  was  successful  in  this  school,  having  pupils  from 
Norwich,  New  London,  and  from  some  of  the  first  famihes  on  Rhode 
Island.  She  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Osborn  Society.  She 
was  a  divine.  Few  masters  of  the  New  Divinity  had  a  more  intelli- 
gent conviction  of  itj  truth,  than  she-  Some  of  her  letters  to  Dr. 
Hart  and  Dr.  West,  are  worthy  of  a  theological  veteran.  She  had  a 
depth  of  Christian  experience  commending  her  to  the  friendship  of 
her  pastor.  She  taught  her  school  in  his  house,  during  the  later 
months  of  her  remaining  a  teacher.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
her,  1794,  she  was  married  to^  hira._  The  ceremony,  he  says,  «« was 
performed  in  public,  on  the  Sabbath,  by  Mr.  Patten,  in  the  morning, 
before  the  public  exercises  began.  Our  proceeding,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  done,  has  had  the  approbation  of  all  my  friends,  and 
of  the  whole  congregation,  so  far  as  I  can  learn."  At  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  she  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  was  seventy- 
three.  They  had  been  acquainted  in  prayer  meetings,  more  than 
thirty  years.  Aftjer  his  death,  as  during  his  life,  she  manifested  the 
deepest  interest  in  his  theological  opinions.  Her  criticisms  on  the 
faulty  style  in  which  the  Sketches  of  her  husband  were  prepared  by 
Dr.  West,  and  subsequently  printed  Indicate  sterling  sense  and  good 
taste.  Some  of  her  friends  advised  an  abridgment  of  her  husband's 
System  of  Divinity,  for  the  second  edition,  in  1811.  "But  no,"  she 
writes ;  "  an  abridged  work  oflen  loses  its  importance  and  sinks  into 
oblivion.  If  the  public  will  nofbeliFtlie  expelis(e~6r printing  it  as  it 
is,  let  them  do  without  it  till  the  millennium  ;  then  it  will  be  read  and 
published  with  avidity.  If  I  could  gain  ever  so  much,  (as  things 
appear  now,)  I  would  not  give  my  voice  in  favor  of  abridgment." 
She  passed  a  widowhood  of  uncommon  saintliness,  feeling  *  desolate, 
yet  trusting  in  God,  and  continuing  in  supplications  and  prayers 
night  and  day.'  She  died  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  April  9,  1814, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.*  There  is  something  pleasing  in 
the  theological  style  of  her  husband,  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
**  peculiarly  happy  in  finding  such  a  wife,"  and  adds :  **  I  esteem  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  favors  of  my  life,  to  have  such  a  companion  in 
ray  advanced  years,  in  whose  prudence,  good  family  economy,  friend- 
ship, and  benevolent  care  I  can  confide ;  and  who  is  to  me  the  first 
object  among  creatures,  of  the  love  of  esteem,  benevolence,  com- 
placency, and  gratitude."  f 

While  discussing  the  doctrine  of  Decrees,  in  his  System  of  Theol- 
ogy, Dr.  Hopkins  has  the  following  illustration  :  "  My  neighbor  now 
comes  into  my  study,  and  asks,  whether  a  table  he  has  made  for  me 

*  She  now  lies  buried  in  Taunton,  where,  afler  ail  her  solicitude  about  the  style  of 
her  husband's  Works,  an  ungrammatical  iniscription  is  yet  suffered  to  deface  her  grave- 
stone. —  It  had  been  her  request  to  be  buried  at  the  side  of  her  husband,  at  Newport, 
bat  the  malignant  nature  of  her  disease  forbade  the  removal  of  her  remains. 

t  Sketches,  etc.;  pp.  83,  84. 
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can  be  introduced  and  have  room  here.  I  ask  liim  what  is  the 
length  and  breadth  of  it.  He  answers,  it  is  three  yards  square.  I 
tell  him,  it  can  then  be  of  no  use  to  me,  nor  can  it  be  introduced. 
He  is  confident  [that]  I  am  mistaken.  And  after  some  dispute,  we 
at  length  conclude  to  take  a  common  measure  and  apply  it  to  the 
table,  and  to  my  door  and  study.  Upon  this  the  matter  is  soon  de- 
cided, and  it  is  found  that  the  former  agrees  exactly  with  the  latter; 
for  his  yardstick  was  found  to  be  but  twelve  inches  long."  * 

Our  author  was  certainly  right  in  querying  about  the  admission  of 
such  a  table  into  his  study  chamber ;  for  that  room,  in  which  he 
wrote  his  System  of  Divinity  and  corresponded  with  an  African 
poetess,  and  entertained  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  Dr.  Clianning,  President 
Stiles  and  Newport  Gardner,  was  only  eleven  feet  eight  inches 
long,  nine  feet  seven  inches  wide,  seven  feet  three  inches  high ;  and 
was  entered  by  a  door  twenty-six  inches  in  width ;  a  room  rather 
circumscribed  for  a  man  who  weighed  twa  hundred  and  4weiity 
pounds.  That  he  must  have  sat  at  a  narrow  table,  is  self-evident. 
We  can  almost  see  him  leaning  over  his  familiar  desk,  and  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  and  writing  such  words  as  these : 

**  The  weak  Christian,  in  the  midst  of  strong  temptations  and  potent  ene- 
mies, confitafi'tty  seelnng  and  exerting  all  their  power  and  cunning  to  devour 
and  destroy  him,  is  preserved  and  nphel^  through  a  course  of  trial,  by  the 
mighty,  omnipotent  hand  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  the  little  spark  of  nolmess 
implanted  in  the  believer's  heart  is  continued  alive  and  bummg,  while  there 
is  so  much,  both  within  and  without,  tending  to  extinguish  it ;  which  isl'eslly 
more  of  a  constant  miracle  and  manifestation  of  the  power  of  Christ  tlian  it 
would  be  to  preserve  a  little  spark  of  fire,  for  a  course  of  years,  in  the-inidst 
of  the  sea,  while  the  mighty  waves  are  fiercely  dashing  against  it  and  upon  it, 
attempting  to  overwhelm  and  extinguish  it"  f 

There  was  certainly  a  difference  between  Hopkins  confined  six- 
teen or  eighteen  hours  a  day  within  this  limited  enclosure,  and  Bishop 
Berkeley  walking  out  ffom  his  Newport  residence,  with  his  writing 
utensils  borne  by  a  servant  behind  him,  and  at  length  sitting  down 
on  Paradise  Rock,  and  there,  *«  with  that  joyful  instinct  which  a 
rural  scene  and  fine  weather  inspire,"  composing  his  Minute  Philoso- 
pher. Into  his  contracted  study  chamber  Hopkins  entered  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  |  and  remained  until  his  family  were~~pre- 
pared  for  breakfast.  When  called,  he  descended  a  narrow  and  steep 
flight  of  stairs,  and,  having  conducted  the  morning  devotions,  sat 
down  at  his  frugal  and  generally  silent  repast  of  *^  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  little  Indian  bread."  Breakfast  being  over,  he  went  out,  if 
there  were   need,  to   make   a   parochial  call,  or  to   purchase   some 


M 


•  Hopkins's  Works,  new  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80.  f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  30. 

X  Dr.  Channing^  says,  in  his  letter  of  February  14,  1840,  Dr.  Hopkins's  "  study  was 
visible  Trom  my  father's  house,  and  I  recollect  that,  rising  very  early  one  winter  nioni> 
ing,  i  saw  the  light  of  his  candle  streaming  through  the  window.  He  took  little  exer- 
cise.    His  frame  was  very  strong,  or  be  most  have  sunk  under  his  labors.'' 
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articles  for  his  household.  When  he  bought  any  thing,  he  paid  for 
it  on  the  spot.  He  asked  no  credit.  It  was  **  customary  with  him, 
when  he  had  purchased  a  necessary  article,  as  flour,  or  sugar,  &c., 
€o  reserve,  from  the  money  he  weekly  received,  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure  of  that  article,  that  when  the  whole  of  it  was  gone,  he 
might  have  money  on  hand  to  pay  for  a  new  supply."  * 

Having  performed  these  duties  out  of  doors,  he  moved  his  giant 
frame^owly  back  to  Tiis' narrow  chamber,  where  he  remalned^until 
the  dinner  hour.  He  then  tooTi  a  little  meat,  generally  la.  silence, 
and^mbed  up  again  his  precipitous  stairway ;  and  with  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  brief  interval  for  a  cup  of  tea,  he  remained  in  his  study 
until  nine  o'clock  in  the  eveuing.f  He  then  (often  at  least)  put 
his  Tight  near  his  window,  in  order  to  apprise  a  neighboring;  house- 
hold  that  lie  was  going  down  to  his  family  prayer,  and  thus  to  secure  ^ 
with  that  household  a  kind  of  praying  concert.  At  ten  o'clock  he 
retired  to  bed.-  -Thtrivas  lTie~even  tenor  of  his  way.f  ^  ^ 

It  is  said,  that  in   his  small   room   he  could  not  have  had  many 

*  Patten's  Reminiscences,  p.  140.  Tbe  con^e^tion  of  Dr.  Hopkins  took  up  a  weekly 
contribution  for  him,  and  paid  it  to  him  on  Monday  morning.  It  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  **  One  gentleman  paid  annually  sixty  dollars,  and  a  lady 
furnished  his  family  with  a  dinner  several  times  in  a  week."  One  of  bis  wealthiest 
parishioners  put  twelve  and  a  half  cents  into  the  contribution  bag*  every  Sabbath.  His 
pastor  considered  this  worse  than  nothing.  A  reason  why  his  people  gave  him  no  more 
than  such  a  pittance  was,  their  faith  that  he  would  be  sustained  without  their  aid,  and 
that  he  would  give  away  all  that  he  could  possibly  do  without.  He  had  a  farm  at  Great 
Barrington,  the  procced.s  of  which,  however,  be  surrendered  to  his  children.  He  had 
several  wealthy  friends  who  made  him  many  presents  j  and  some,  who  had  only  a  clerical 
fortune,  were  affectionately  desirous  of  ministering  to  his  need.  An  association  of  min> 
inters  in  Reading,  Massachusetts,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  took  up  a  contribution  for 
bim,  aAer  he  had  met  a  pecuniary  loss.  It  was  an  unsolicited  proof  of  their  filial  affec- 
tion for  the  man.  Mr.  Hopkins  did  not  justify  his  people  in  contributing  so  little  for  his 
maintenance.  He  deemed  it  better  for  them  to  g^ve  more.  He  said  that  even  if  he  did 
not  need  their_money,  <<  he  would  take  it  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,"  rather  than  not  en- 
courage  among  tHem  a  liberal  spirit..  *<  Occasionally,"  says  Dr.  Patten,  (Reminiscences, 
p.  139,)  "  when  there  wsls  a  prospect  of  his  wanting  some  necessary  stores  for  the 
winter,  especially  fuel,  he  would  make  a  statement  in  writing,  and  deliver  it  into  the 
baud  of  some  of  the  church,  with  a  request  that  he  would  show  it  indiscriminately  to  tbe 
members  of  tbe  society ;  but  with  a  charge  to  say  nothing  by  tbe  way  of  soliciting  a  do- 
nation, but  in  silence  to  leave  each  one  to  act  according  to  bis  own  inclination.  The 
ground  of  his  request  was  never  charily,  in  tbe  common  acceptation  of  the  word^  buFas- 
sfstance  to  tbelrpastprj  in  fulfilling  bis  duty  to  them  and  tbe  Redeemer  j  and  such  appli- 
cations, liTs  believed,  were  never  unsuccessful." 

t  Several  of  his  letters  close  abruptly  with  the  words,  —  ".The  clock  strikes  nine,  ajid 
1  can  only  add  that  I  am^our  affectionate  and  unworthy  friend,  8.  H." 

X  There  were,  of  course,  occasional  variations  of  his  dally  routine.  On  Saturday 
evening,  aAer  bis  fast,  be  drank  a  bowl  of  milk  before  going  to  rest,  and  on  Sabbath 
noon  he  drank  a  bowl  of  chocolate.  It  was  certainly  safer  to  drink  such  liquids,  at  such 
times,  than  to  employ  tbe  stimulants  which  his  clerical  brethren  used ;  but  tbe  dull  elo- 
cution of  which  his  hearers  complained,  was  not  relieved,  perhaps,  by  this  soporific  diet. 
—  We  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  bim  riding  on  horseback  to  the  "  Hartford  elec- 
tion," and  to  tbe  "  Boston  election,"  and  calling  on  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Emmons,  Mr. 
Spring,  Dr.  Hart  and  Dr.  Strong.  —  During  tbe  protracted  absence  from  Newport  of  his 
first  wife,  on  account  of  her  consumptive  habits,  he  writes  :  "  My  little  congregation  are 
as  friendly  to  me  as  ever,  if  not  more  so.  They  feel  that  I  am  not  dependent  on  them, 
or  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  stay  here  in  order  to  get  a  living." 
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books.  The  great  majority  of  the  volumes  which  he  read  ware 
borrowed  from  public  libraries,  or  from  ministerial  friends.*  It  is 
ascertained,  howeyerj  that  in  his  hbrary  at  Newport,  were  about 
fifty  folios,  about  sixty  quartos,  a  hundred  octavos,  and  sonae^3uo», 
decimos.  They  were  books  of  sterling  value.  It  was  better  to  have 
this  select  library,  and  to  read  it  much,  than  to  have  a  more  imposing 
array  of  volumes,  and  read  them  not  at  all. 

Every  fortnight  the  barber  visited  the  old  patriarch  and  shaved  his 
head.  Over  his  head  the  aged  father  wore  a  white  linen  cap,  and, 
covering  this,  a  higher  cap  of  red  velvet.  A  gown  of  blue  worsted, 
lined  with  green,  or  of  green  plaid. or  baize,  was  his  favorite  dUs^ 
habillc^  always  worn  by  liim  in  the  study  and  sometimes  out  of  door8.t 
Ordinarily,  however,  when  he  appeared  in  the  street,  he  was  clad  in 
the  straight-bodied  coat  so  common  among  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school ;  and  his  head  was  covered  with  a  powdered  wig  and  three- 
cornered  hat.  He  wore  the  clerical  neck-band  when  he  preached. 
The  first  portrait  of  him  was  taken  with  his  pulpit  attire,  and  usually 
hung  in  the  west  parlor  of  the  parsonage.  An  engraving  of  it  was 
prefixed  to  one  of  Dr.  Hopkins's  volumes,  during  his  life.  The  second 
portrait  was  taken  at  the  expense  of  a  few  citizens  of  Hartford, 
when  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  presents  him  in  his  study 
dress.  This  last-named  portrait  was  copied  in  the  engraving  prefixed 
to  his  Autobiography,  and  has  been  more  accurately  copied  for  the 
complete  edition  of  his  Works.  While  this  interesting  old  portrait 
was  in  a  public  gallery  at  Hartford,  it  was  examined  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  disliked  the  subject  of  it  so  intensely,  that  he  thrust  his 
cane  through  the  canvas,  near  the  head  of  the  figure,  and  made  a 
rupture  which  yet  remains.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  thus  defacing 
the  picture,  that  Dr.  Hopkins  believed  in  the  damnation  of  infants. 
Some  of  Hopkins's  clerical  opponents  have  been  equally  injudicious 
in  their  assaults. 

To^his  dying  day,  Hopkins  retained  his  love  of  neatness  and  order. 
No  member  of  his  household  was  allowed  to  move  a  book  or  paper 
in  his  study.  He  had  a  place  for  every  article  of  his  cloThTng,-and 
he  must  needs  be  sure  that  every  thing  was  in  its  place.  The  same 
peculiarity  belonged  to  West  and  Emmons,  and  was  oflen^portively 
said  to  be  one  of  the  outward  signs  of  a  Hopkinsian. 

To  his  dying  day,  also,  Hopkins  retained  his  love  of  study.  Long 
af\er  his  first  shock  of  paralysis,  he  was  wont  to  climb  up  his  nar- 
row staircase  to  the  favorite  soutli-west  corner  of  his  parsonage,  and 

•  The  charge  of  owningr  few  I  >oks,  is  often  brought  against  the  New  England  divines. 
It  is  not  considered,  that  they  ha  i  what  amounts  to  a  circulating  library,  among  them- 
selves, and  that  each  read  the  volumes  belonging  lo  his  brethren. 

t  "  I  can  well  recollect,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  54S,)  ''  the  impres- 
sion which  be  made  on  me,  when  a  boy,  as  he  rode  on  horseback  in  a  plaid  gown  fas- 
tened by  a  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  i^ith  a  stady  cap  on  his  head  instead  of  his  wig." 
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there  lose  himself  in  divine  contemplations.  *^  I  recollect/*  says  Dr. 
Channing,  '*  that  on  visiting  him  one  day  when  he  was  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  I  found  his  eyes  much  inflamed  by  reading  and  writing. 
(  took  the  liberty  to  recommend  abstinence  from  .these-i2CCupatioiia» 
He  rephed,  smilingly,  with  an  amusing  story,  and  then  added,  *  If 
my  eyes  won't  study,  np.^jes.forjiifi.'  "  * 

This  remark  is  quoted  by  Channing  as  an  instance  of  theface- 
tiousness  in  wliich  HojniTni^ccasionally  indulged!  It  is  said  by  some, 
that  he  had  more  pleasantry  as  well  as  more  inquisitiveness,  in  his 
later  than  in  liis  earlier  years,  and  that  his  house  became  more  and 
more  attractive  to  his  friends. 


Sect.  XUX.    SHOCK  OF  PABALYSIS ;    REFLECTIONS ;    SELF-EXAMI- 
NATION. 

In.  his  seventy-eighth  year,  having  performed  labor  enough  for 
breaking  down  a  constitution  of  iron,  this  old  divine  was  struck  with 
a  paralysis.  Instead  of  describing  his  case  pathologically,  he  turns 
the  attention,  at  once,  from  the  body  to  the  soul. 

**  December  16,  1799.  On  the  tenth  of  last  January,  I  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  affected  my  right  side,  and  rendered  my 
limbs  of  that  side  in  a  great  measure  useless,  and  much  affected  my  speech ; 
but  was  attended  with  little  or  no  pain,  and  the  exercise  of  my  reason  and 
mental  faculties,  was  not  in  the  least  affected.  This  appeared  to  threaten  my 
speedy  dissolution,  in  my  view,  and  in  the  view  of  my  friends,  either  by  a 
ffreater  and  jnore  deadly  stroke,  or  some  other  way.  To  be  sure,  I  seasona- 
bly considered  it  as  a  warning  to  be  ready  for  death.  I  felt  that  God  had  laid 
hiH  hand  lightly  upon  me,  and  that  the  affliction  was  attended  with  much  ten- 
der mercy ;  and  [1]  was  resigned  and  thankful.  For  a  short  time,  at  first,  my 
mind  was  dark,  and  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  in  a  measure  shut  out  from  the 
sensible  presence  of  God  and  the  Saviour ;  but  soon  I  was  led  to  a  view  and 
^ense  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  having  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,  clothed  with  infinite  power,  wisdom,  rectitude,  ] 
and  goodness,  governing  the  world  and  ordering  every  event,  the  least  and  / 
greatest,  as  it  shall  be  most  for  his  glory,  and  the  greatest  general  good ; 
having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  hardening  whom  he  will ; 
and  showing  mercy  to  every  one  to  whom  he  can  do  it  consistently  with  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  —  t.  e.,  consistently  with  the  greatest  display  of  his  char- 
acter and  perfections,  and  the  highest  happiness  of  the  creation ;  and  that  all 
this,  and  every  thing,  and  event,  and  circumstance  were  determined  and  fixed 
from  eternity,  by  eternal,  unerring  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness.     In 


was  ordered  and  conducted  in  the  wisest  and  best  possible  manner,  so  as  to  / 
answer  the  best  and  most  desirable  end^ ;  that  the  Saviour  would  injure  none, 
fulfil  all  his  promises  to  a  tittle,  and  accomplish  all  his  designs  in  the  best 
time  and  the  most  desirable  and  perfect  manner ;  so  that  all  is  well,  in  the  best 

*  Works,  vol.  i V.  pp.  348, 348.  — >  It  is  probable  that  afler  his  paralysis,  the  aged  divine 
may  not  have  risen  so  Uniformly  at  four  o'clock,  as  he  had  done.     He  was  tenacious,    / 
however;  of  his  old  habits.  ,  • 

«•  I 
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and  most  ilesirnblo  BitiiBtion  that  possibly  can  be.  In  a  belief  and  sense  oT 
lhiB,"(ina"iiiore,  which  cniinol  be  exprcased,  my  sooi  was  full  of  coiiifort  and 
joy,  Baying,  '  The  Lord  Jeans  Christ  reigns,  let  the  earth  rejoice.  "Tlur  God 
IS  in  tlie  heavens.     He  hath  done,  doth,  and  nill  do  whatsoever  he  pleaseth.' 

"  In  lliese  pleasing  and  comforUble  views  and  exercises,  I  had  no  particu- 
lar attention  to,  or  thought  of,  aiyaclf,  whether  I  were  a  Christiau  and  should 
be  saved  or  noL  But  ray  comfort  and  joy  were  derived  rrom,  or  rather  con- 
aiated  in,  a  view  and  sense  of  the  excellent,  glorious  character  of  Christ,  in 
wliose  hands  I  and  all  tllinga  were,  and  wlio  would  order  and  disiioae  of 
things  concerning  me  and  all  nieii  and  creatures,  so  as  in  the  highest  degree 
to  promote  his  glory,  or  the  glory  of  fioJ,  which  is  tho  saine  ;  iml  eflhct  the 
greatest  general  good  or  happiness,  or  the  wisest  and  best  ends,  [n  this 
view,  my  heart  said,  with  sirong  emotions  and  the  most  pleasing  sensations, 
■  Amen  f  Thy  will  be  done ! '  ^  witliuul  knowing  or  considering  what  his  will 
was  concerning  me.  Had  I  reflected  judiciously  on  my  own  exercises,  I 
might  have  ralionallyjudged  thera  to  bo  agreeable  to  JheJlulh^imLap  evi- 
dence that  I  was  Oricnd'  to  C^stj  but  Tdid  not  so  reflect  as  to  moke  this 
conclusion.     This  view  anJ  sense  ottliings  still  abides  with  me,  but  at  differ- 

it  times  in  a  higher  and  lower  degree,  bill  not  so  llmt  1  can  infer  from  il 


witliDut  hesitation,  that  1  a^  a  real  Chriatien,  and  siiall  be  si  ^     . 

and  exercises  appear  to  me  ao~iSiicirhelow  fEe"  trijtB"i£iid'8o~Biconstant,  that, 
sometimes,  I  doubt  of  their  reality,  or  of  their  being  real  Cliristian  ejcercises ; 
and  I  have  such  a  deceitful  heart,  that  I  fear  delusion,  though  at  times  all 
donbis  subside.  My  person  and  whole  interest  in  time  and  to  eternity  is, 
compnred  with  the  grand  whole,  —  the  glory  of  God  and  the  best  interest  of 
his  kingdom,  —  so  small  and  inconsiderable,  tliat  when  I  have  the~TBtler  in  n 
sensible  view,  the  former  sinks  into  n  mere  speck  or  nothing,  and  is  almost 
wholly  overlooked  nnd  forgotten,  and  the  language  of  my  heart  is,  ■  Let  God 
be  glorified  by  all,  and  (he  best  interest  of  his  kingdom  be  secured  and  pro- 
moted, lot  vhtt  will  become  of  iug  and  luv  interest ! '  And  while  1  lee  Ilie 
former  grand  interest  is  secure,  and  will  be  in  tiie  beat  manner  promoted,  I 
am  suIiBficd  and  rejoice.  And  this  so  engrosses  niy  thoughts^and  reflections, 
that  I  do  not  attend  to  the  interest  of  any  individftal  person,  uiyowiToF  [Ihat 
of]  any  one  else,  so  aa  to  esclte  any  senaible  joy  or  somnr,  hope  or  fear ;  the 
interest  of  such  individual  being  overlooked  as  not  worthy  of  any  regard,  iu 
comparison  with  the  pftnd  interest  of  the  whole ;  —  tliis  so  impresses  the  mind 
and  Gils  it,  OS  to  exclude  the  Other. 

*'  But  as  my  mind  cannot  have  a  view  of  all  objects  with  equal  clearness 
and  attention,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  dillereut  objects  are  more  atteod- 
ed  to,  and  moke  a  greater  impression  at  some  times  than  at  others,  so  when  I 
attend  more  particularly  to  my  own  state  and  interest,  I  naturally  reflect  upon 
the  views  and  affections  and  enjoyments  I  have  experienced  in  attending  to  the 
person,  character,  and  works  of  Christ,  and  the  greatness,  glory,  and  liappi- 
nesa  of  his  kiflgdom ;  nnd  the  inference  seems  to  be  plarn,"ffiaf  ram'afrienjd 
to  those  objects ;  but  1  am  not  able  always,  if  at  any  time,  to  see  the  truth  of 
(his  consequence  widk  clearness  and  ccitainty.  When  the  cleamess  anil 
sensibility  of  these  views  and  exetcises  in  a  measure  subside,  and  I  attend 
more  to  my  own  character,  and  my  depravity,  stupidity,  unbelief,  and  the  evil 
and  dcceitfulness  of  my  heart  rise  into  view,  I  am  disposed  lo  call  in  question 
my  own  good  estate,  and  to  suspect  that  my  exercises  fall  short  of  real  Chris- 
tianity :  yet,  maintaining  a  hope  that  this  is  not  the  case,  which  is  sometimes 
weaker  and  sometimes  stronger,  and  frequentiy  for  a  aliorl  space  rises  so  high 
08  to  exclude  doubting ;  but  even  then,  though  this  excites  gratitude,  it  does 


1  character  and  personal  interest.     When  uu-  doubts  and 

,  respecting  my  personal  union  to  Cliriaf,  nnd  I  attend  par- 

ilarly  to  my  persoiml  concerns  and  interest,  it  appears,  when  considered  by 
Itself,  to  bo  b""™"!  all  conception,  and  infinitely  great,  which  I  feel  to  be 
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whoLly  in  t^  hands  ofiChnet,  to  be  determined  by  him  whether  I  shall  be 
happy  or  miserable  ior§ver.  And  this  is  so  far  from  being  disagreeable  to 
mpy  thatj  am  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  would  not  have  it  otherwise  on  any 
consideration" wRaleyer.  TTeel  Ihat  T  anTin  the  b^st  hands,  tind,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  best  situation  that  I  possibly  could  be  in»  He  certainly  ^will 
not  injure  me  in  any  respect,  or  in  the  least  degree.  He  is  infinitely  wise, 
good,  and  merciful,  and  knows  what  is  most  for  hisown  glory,  and  the  highest 
gnndjinj_b»ppi"*^gfljr>f_his  kinjordom;  and  can  acd^wlil  cgrtaJnlv  save  me  and 
everyone  else  with  whom  I  have  any  conngctJop^  it  may  be  consistent  with 
Tiis-^glprYTamLjiie  greatest  happmess  of  his  kingdom,  or  consistent  with  wis- 
dom ana  goodness,  which  is  the  same ;  "and  I  cannot  so  much  as  wish  or  "have 
the  least  desire  to  be  saved  on  any  other  supposition,  —  t.  e.,  if  this  be  incon-  j  j 
sistent  with  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  contrary  to  the  greatest  good  ■  '^ 
and  glory  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom ;  and  [I]  feel  that  it  would  be  awful  impi- 
ety and  rebellion  to  ask  for  salvation  on  any  other  supposition. 

**  But  when  I  reflect  on  the  dreadfulness  of  being  cast  away  forever  by 
Christ,  to  suffer  the  just  desert  of  my  sins,  feeling  the  strokes  and  tokens  of 
his  righteous  anger  and  vengeance ;  and  being  given  up  to  evil  lusts,  to  join 
with  the  devil  and  exist  eternally  on  his  side,  an  enemy  to  Christ  and  his 
kingdom,  my  soul  recoils,  and  feels  this  to  be  intolerable !  Then  I  fly  to 
Christ  and  his  atonement,  and  cast  myself  down  at  his  feet,  to  dispose  of  me 
as  he  pleases  ;  yet  hoping  and  crying  for  mercy,  —  O !  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner ;  —  whicn  is  accompanied  with  a  number  of  various  exercises  which 
cannot  be  easily  described. 

"  And  when  I  reflect  on  these  exercises,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  consistent  ^  ^ 
with  ChristianFty,  and  an  evidence  of  real  friendship  to^  Christ ;  and  I  am 
sensible  that  if  another  person  should  relate  to  ihe  such  views  and  exercises 
as  experienced  by  him,  I  should  think  them  an  evidence  that  he  was  a  real 
christian.  Yet  I  often  greatly  doubt  of  my  being  a  true  Christian ;  especially 
when  I  have  some  more  clear  view  and  sense  of  my  barren  and  sinful  life, 
and  attend  particularly  to  thaL  ..  . 

"t£hese  are  some  of  my  daily,  various  exercjsesj_in__all  which  I  always 
maintain  a  hope  tEaTT  am  a  Christian,  whlch_  sometimes  excludes  all  doubt ; 
being  constantly  assured  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel^ — that  this  Is  a  revelaSon 
of  the  only  true  God,  and  of  eternal  life ;  and  that  the  trutlis  which  I  have 
preached  as  contained  in  the  gospel,  are  indeed  the  truths  of  God,  and  suf- 
ficient to  support  and  comfort  a  Christian  in  the  near  view  of  death  and  eter-  , 
nity,  and  under  all  the  afflictions  of  this  life.  And  I  live  in  the  constant 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  oT  God,  and  of  his  uni- 
versal and  particular  providence  directing  every  event  and  every  thing  which 
comes  to  pass,  and  exercising  absolute  sovereignty  in  liis  dealing  with  men  ; 
without  which  I  could  have  no  support  and  comfort  And  my  chief  cpmfort 
anijoy  does  not  consist  in  or  arise  from  an  assurance  or  hope  tEat  1  shall  be  a 
saved ;  but  in  a  view  and  sense  of  the  perfections  and  glory  of  Christ,  his  j  ] 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  reigning  and  ordering  all  uiings  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  greatest  good  of  his  kingdom.  And  this  is  accompanied  with 
an  experimental  assurance,  that  the  exercises  of  true  religion  are  wholly  dis- 
interested and  in  direct  opposition  to  all  selfishness,  —  a  doctrine  which  I 
liave  endeavored  to  maintain  and  inculcate  for  many  years. 

"  When  I  was  first  taken  with  this  disorder,  and  for. most  of  the  time  since, 
I  have  had  little  or  no  sensible  desire  of  recovering,  and  was  not  inclined  so 
much  as  to  ask  for  it ;  my  mind  rather  reluctated  at  the  thought  of  recovering 
so  as  to  preach  after  the  poor,  dull  way  in  which  I  had  hitherto  preached, 
and  with  as  little  success.  But  God  has  been  pleased  to  recover  me,  so  that 
I  have  been  able  to  attend  public  worship  and  preach  for  several  months  past ; 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  preaching  hurts  me,  or  aggravates  my  disorder,  which 
encourages  me  to  proceed,  but  with  many  and  great  discouragements  from 
idy  own  great  deficiencies,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  attention  apparent  in  the 
congregation  in  general.    But  Christ  will  answer  his  own  ends  by  me,  and 


continne  me 


mt  of  it  in  the  beat  time  uid  manner, 
1  this  I  d&ilj  BCfjuieace  and  rejoice. 


iuat.  and  good.    This  conviction  nnd  Beqse  of  tihe  evil  of  gin, 
f  and  utiifulncBs,  Ti»es  much  liieher  soiiiet^iiiieH  than  otiiera ; 


On  the  tenth  of  Januaryi  1800,  tliis  lowly  disciple  made  lite  follnvr- 
ing  record,  firai,  of  ihe  signs  tliat  lie  was  "  a  real  Clirisiian,"  and, 
secondly,  of  ihe  indications  that  lie  was  nol  "  a  real  friend  to 
Christ."     Tlie  favorable  signs  are  thus  humbly  and  honesUy  given : 

"I.  I  have  been  so  far  convinced  of  my  »in«  nnd  reproved  for  them,  that  1 
know  timt  I  am  infinitely  guilty,  and  deserve  etemnl  destruction  and  misery; 
thnt  God  would  be  just,  and  I  should  have  no  reason  to  complain,  if  he  should 
punish  nie  forever,  with  aggravated  tormenls.  This  convicUon  is  abiding  mid 
increasing,  while  I  heartifi  approve  of  the  law  of  God  which  curses  the  trans- 
'   '  ThiSEt 
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and  of  m  J  depravity  and  si .... 

but  I  am  never  disposed  to  cnet  it  off  or  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  but  it  is  fixed 
on  my  mind;  and  when  I  hnvc  the  greatest  sense  of  it,  I  know  that  1  see  but 
little  of  what  it  really  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  —  that  iKe  number  of  my  sine 
an3  the  iiiagnitude  and  aggravations  of  each  one  are  infinitely  beyond  my 
commSeHium^and  areJuion'ii  perfectly  to  God  alDnc,:^that  T  am  wtolly 
and  beyond  expression  depraved  and  sinful,  natumlly,  being  infinitely  lar  from 
any  moral  goodness  to  recommend  me  to  the  mercy  and  favor  of  God,  —  and 
that  if  my  heart  be  changed  so  as  to  exercise  holiness  in  any  degree,  yet  this 
is  BO  defective,  and  attended  with  so  much  moral  defilement  and  sin,  tliot  all 
taken  together  it  is  woise  ihan  nothing,  and  affords  matter  of  condemnation, 
and  is  infinitely  far  from  deserving  any  good  or  favor.  And  if  I  were  wholly 
recovered  from  my  depravity,  and  were  made  perfectly  holy,  this  would  he  so 
infinitely  overbalancod  by  tho  guilt  of  my  sins,  thnt  it  could  nol  be  rcckonnl 
in  my  favor,  so  as  to  ptocure  the  pardon  of  my  sins,  or  render  me  deserving 
of  any  good  thing.  I  fiave  a  constant  and  growing  convicLinn,-  that  I  am 
wholly  dependent  on  the  preventing,  sovereign  grace  of  God.  for  my  recovery 


wholly  lost,  and  shall  sink  down  to  hell,  an  enemy  to  God  and  a|]  good, 
and  justly  perish  forever,  nnleas  Christ,  by  his  sovereign  goodnesa,  clothed 
with  omnipotence  and  infinite  wisdom,  shaU.recoiiei:  and  save  mevJ^'hilelshall 
not  do  any  tiling  towards  my  salvation,  or  maie  the  least  exertion  for  it ;  but 
I  all  that  I  win  and  do  is  contrary  to  it,  onless  and  no  farther  than  he  shall  work 
in  mo  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  sovereign  good  pleasure,  what  he  requires  as 
necessary  to  my  salvation.  Thus  I  feel  myself  to  be  an  infinitely  guilty, 
odious  creature,  utterly  undone  in  myself^  and  have  not  a  word  to  say,  and 
have  not  a  thought  in  my  favor ;  my  mouth  is  stopped  in  this  rtspect,  and  I 
jilty  before  God,  and  accept  the  puniahment  of  my  iniquity. 
''  '9,  which  I  have  imperfectly  described,  implies  the  essentials  of  real 
",  in  which  1  humble  myself  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  wiOfaltKikeQ 
e  heart,  then  I  tuLYB  a  .new_heBrt  and  am  interested  in  the  divine 
But  if  not,  —  then  I  live  never  yet  understood  tlie  true  meaning' 
if  these  words  of  Scripture,  and  my  eyes  are  yet  blinded  with  regard  to  my 


...        f,~aia,"andBiiirercd,  and  all  his  revealed  purposes  and  designs 

appear  wise,  (piod,  and  excellcsti  and  carry  clear  marks  and  abundant  ovi- 
dence  of  dWiraty  m  them,    p^ce 


•  Sketcbei,  ett.,  pp.  106-113, 
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"  3.  I  do^  think^  placg_all  my  hope  in  him,  and  desire  not  to  be  found  and 
accepted  mSanjF'ri^teousness  of  my  own,  were  this  possible ;  but  to  be  par- 
doned and  justified  by  the  merit  and  righteousness  of  Christ  I  am  sensibly 
and  greatly  pleased  with  being  wholly  dependent  on  him  for  righteousness, 
Banctification,  and  complete  redemption.  If  there  were  any  other  possible  way 
of  salvation,  which  I  know  tliere  is  not,  I  would  reject  it,  not  desiring  to  be 
saved  in  apy-^ay  but  that  which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel. 

" 4.  ^jfimk^  jesire  and  seek  the  glory  of  God  and  the  greatest  good  and 
happin^~ofuieuniverse|  as  my  highest  and  ultimate  end ;  and  in  this  view 
am  pleased  with  and  rejoice  in  the  character  and  designs  of  God  and  Christ, 
who  is  doing  every  thing  for  this  end,  and  will  accomplish  it  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  and  m  the  highest  possible  degree.  And  on  this  account  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  Christ  and  tlie  gospel,  as  by  the  redemption  of  man  by 
Christ,  God  is  glorified  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  '"'J^ 
creatures^promoted  and  eflfecied.  And  lor  ttiis  reason  1  acquiesce  in  it,  that 
all  of  the  human  race  should  not  be  saved,  but  a  part  of  them  perish  forever 
iolheu-AiQSa^as  divine  rPvolnFinn  htm  ilAclarPfl  ^  h<»rniiaf>  \  j^^pw  thin  \f^  neces- 
sary for  thp  ghry  nf  GoH^  and  the  greatest  good  of  his  eternal  kingdom,  itnd 
not  one  will  l)e  lost  forever,  who  could  be  saved  consistently  with  this ;  and 
therefore  all  wiUbe- saved  who  can  be  saved  consistently  with  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,    therefore) — 

*'  5.  I  am  mosnsatisied'^and  pleased,  when  I  have  the  most  clear  and  feel-  \ 
ing  sense  of  my  being  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  in  the  most  perfect  and  absolute 
sense  and  decrree.  and  wholly  at  his  disposal  in  time  and  to  eternity ;  knowing 
that  he  will  do  with  and  by  mo  what  is  most  lor  nis  gB^  and  the  good  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  that  he  will  save  me,  if  he  can  do  it  consistently  wim  this ;  and 
this  is  all  that  I  can  desire.  Therefore  I  am  well  pleased  with  being  in  his 
hsmds  and  wholly  at  his  disposal,  let  htm  do' wKal  he  will  witli  mej^ainrijannot 
conceive  Of  a "^eTOr" and  more  desirable "  situalibh :  yea,  TTtnow  there  cannot 
be  a  better. 

"  When  I  reflect  on  the  feelings  and  exercises  expressed  in  the  last  two 
particulars,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  expression  of  true  disinterested  benev- 
olence, or  that  love  by  which  we  are  formed  after  Uie  likeness  of  God,  and 
he  dwelleth  m  us,  and  we  in  TiimT  The  reason  ofmy  doubting  oriEis,  espe- 
cially  at  times,  has  been  In  soriSe^raeasure  suggested  before,  and  will  be  more 
fully  expressed  in  the  sequel. 

"  6.  I  tliiuk  I  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.    My  longing  to  be 
perfectly  holy  is,  sometimes,  very  sensible  and  strong,  exceeding  all  desires, 
of  earthly  things  that  I  have,  or  of  which  I  am  capable.     I  have  often  felt 
wjlliagjind  a  desire  to  die  immediately,  if  this  might  bring  me  to  perfect  holi- 
Qfifiaa_to  a  conaplete  CQjiforRiRy .  to  Chnst 

**7.  i  feel  my  heart  strongly  ufiiled  lb  those  whom  I  consider  to  be  real 
friends  to  Christ,  in  benevolent  and  complacential  love  ;  especially  those  with 
whom  I  am  more  particularly  and  intimately  acquainted.  I  have  a  quite  dif- 
ferent feeling  toward  them  from  that  which  1  have  toward  others,  and  have  a 
peculiar  delight  in  their  company  and  conversation. 

"8.  My  preaching  and  conversation  ^»jL_bftftn  g«»noriilly  nrppptnhlf*  nnrl 
pleaaiiigltoJhQafi-a'linm  i  have  "ooteemed  the  most  judicious  and  best  Chris- 
tians, 80.  far  as  I  have  been  abje  to  learn.  I  have  not  only  preached^e  doc- 
trines which  I  verily  believed  to~be  true,  but  heartily  approved  of  them,  and 
have  delivered  those  truths  of  the  word  of  God  respecting  practical  and  ex- 
perimental religion,  wliich  were  the  dictates  of  my  heart,  and  often,  if  not 
commonly,  suggested  by  my  own  feelings  and  exercises ;  and  have  not  en- 
deavoredJfl_appear  better  or  in  a  more  agreeable  light,  than  was-agreeable  to 
the  truth,  though  I  am  sensible  that  my  Christian  friends  have  in  many  in- 
stances and  respects,  thought  too  highly  of  me,  which  has  been  matter  of  shame 
and  humiliation  to  me ;  ypt  thair  Inv^  nnH  pgtppm^  T  hnvp  ^ppn  rendy  to  con- 
sider as  an  evidence  in  my  favor,  though  of  little  weight  considered  by  itself, 
as  we  knoit^  not  eluCtr^ePs  heails,  and  are  liable  to  be  greatly  deceived  in 
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otiiera.     I  therefore  monlion  this  as  coinciding  witii,  and  in  Ht_.   

stiei«itbeQiag,lhfij!¥i3ences  which  have,  been  jacntidn>"Ji~  This  is,  at  leant 
■n  evidence  that  wlint  nppenra  In  my  preaching,  conversB'ion,  and  external 
conduct,  which,  no  far  as  1  know,  js  in  g eneml  aijreettblc  to  my  hetirt,  (nt  least 
T  do  nolon  design  atteiiipl  lo  play  the  hypocrite,)  is  to  jadicioua  Christians. 
who  are  most  acquainted  with  nie,  on  evidence  thnt  I  am  a  real  CliristiiiD." 

How  beautiful  is  tlie  lionestj  of  this  Hged  scholar!  Hmr  iin- 
ciitnmon  is  the  lowliness  with  winch  he  proceeds  to  write  dnrk  iliings 
o^nst  himself! 

"  I  proceed  to  mention  some  things  which  appear  to  me,  at  times  at  least, 
reason  of  fear  that  I  never  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  a  real  Cluistian,  and 
Bre  nl  times,  if  not  generally,  the  cause  of  many  doubts. 

"  1.  My  stapidity  and  hardiiew  of  heart  with  respect,  tn  thinPB  diviiieand 
iin-i»ihip^  (^^-  f^||i.  truth"  ""hiliUcil  ■■■  tli-  gTp^i  At  times,  and  I  believe  iTnay 
say  generally,  1  have  very  little  or  no  sense  of  these  things,  and  tlicy  mnlie 
very  little  impression  on  my  heart-  if  any;  and  I  oHon  feelafl  if  they  hnd  no 
existence,"*  hi  I  e  in  my  reason  and  judgment  I  hnvo  no  doubt  of  their  truth 
and  reaUty.  And  when  I  have  some  sense  of  tlie  truth,  reality,  and  excel- 
lence of  tnem,  and  even  when  I  have  the  greatest  sense  and  the  moat  affect- 
ing view  and  impression  of  Ihem  on  my  lieart,  and  J  am  most  strongly  and 
deeply  alfected  with  therri,  I  am  sensible  that  the  view  and  sense  I  have  is 
verj  unperfect  and  unspeakiiblyshortof  the  truth,  and  of  what  I  oufrht  lo  have, 
and  even  the  greatest  impression,  and  highest  tt^tiou  thai  I  at  any  liflie  ex- 
periencc,  commonly  soon  abate  anJsiibside,  and  I  an]  lelt  na  Hinpiil  ^pA  annf- 
lesrini  ever ;  and  wFat  T  ffioiigEl  TTiatI  experienced  seems  likejt  dreBui,  ajd 
as  if  il  was  ngl  >  lealiiX'  This  slupidity  and  aenselcssoess  v  conunonly  rrtoSl 
sensible  and  burdensome  in  my  public  performances  of  prayer  and  preaching ; 
and  even  when  1  have  freedom  of  speech  and  a  flow  of  words,  and  my  Chris- 
tian friends  have  thought  I  was  greatly  assisted,  I  have  been  conscious  of  my 
grcwt  and  shemefiil  stupidity,  and  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  thine*  of 
whjffh  I  Ijavq  hpffn  Bpe^liinp.  Thin,  which  is  more  or  l^sc  senrilUlj  lelt^js 
my  constant  atlendanl,  and  the  grief  and  burden  of  my  heart,  and_iaiit. 
temfmiy  "Coiwtafit  conft'ssions  and  prayer  to  God  for  deliverance  from 
it;  being  always  sensilily  convinced  that  no  external HighT anil  advantagen, 
or  any  means  used,  will  in  the  least  remove  this  stupidity  and  hardness 
of  heart;  but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  alono  can  remove  it,  and  give  me 
llatjpiritual  sensibility  and  feeling  of  heart  which  1  seem  most  earaMty — 
to  desire.  T  consider  Oiis  Btupiatty,~1)Hn(1nrwi"lfid  insensibilily  ot  heirt 
to  divine  things,  la  be  altogether  and  infinilcly  criminal ;  as  U  must  be 
owing  to  the  morel  corruption  and  depravity  of  my  heart,  or  rePierconsisl 
wholly  in  depravity  and  wickedness  of  heart,  oeing  nardeneoj^contmcted,  and 
bound  up  in  selfishness  and  pride,  and  all  the  evil  propensities  which  are  im- 
plied in  these.  This  is  unbttiif  of  heart,  which  is  consistent  with  a  convic- 
tion of  the  reason  and  judgment,  of  the  trathB  containal  ui-flitgas]ietj  for 
no  degree  of  such  conviction  will  in  the  least  remove  thw  hlindnestOiardncaa, 
and  imUifif  pf.heart,  which  I  am  considering.  But  blindness  and  unbelief 
of  heart  have  a  strong  tendency  to  prevent  or  remove  a  conviction  of  the  judg- 
ment and  conscience  of  flie  truth  and  reaTTfy  of  invisible  thiagV^DdTO  pro- 
mote speculo  live  unbelief  of  them ;  and  are  the  real  and  only  ground  or  all 
deism  anil  atheism,  and  all  speculative  inlidclity.  This  gives  Safeii  great  ad- 
vantage to~h(ind  the  minds  oithem  who  believe  not,  and  lead  them  captives  to 
infidelity,  which  he  improves  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

"  I  do  not  sensibly  perceive  the  real  ground  and  reason  of  this  darkness  and 
stupidity  of  my  mind  with  respect  to  invisible  things,  but  am  most  sensible  of 
the  fact,  while  the  cause  of  this  lamentable  fact  is  out  of  sight,  and  is  rather 
the  object  of  reason  and  speculation.    This  blindness  and  stupidity  of  bean 
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are  so  sensible  and  appear  so  grevit  to  me,  especially  at  times,  that  I  much 
doubt  whether  it  be  conaiatent  with  thg^tnie  knowledge  of  God^  or  mjr  havinff 
amLxea)  Christian  light  and  discerning,  wluch  CJhrwt  calls  HHe  ITffht  of  life, 
whichhe  gives  to  all  his  true  followers.  YetT  know  that  when  I  hear  pro- 
fessing Christians  complain  of  their  stupidity  and  blindness,  &,c^  I  do  not  con- 
sider 3iis  as  an  evidence  that  they  are  not  Christians,  but  rather  in  their  favor, 
as  a  sign  that  they  have  a  sensibility  and  discerning  respecting  their  own 
hearts,  which  is  peculiar  to  Christians.  But  it  is  not  easv  for  me  to  apply 
this  to  myself,  and  draw  such  a  consequence  in  my  own  fivor.  I  am  apt  to 
consider  my  blindness  and  stupidity  not  to  be  like  that  of  others,  but  greater 
and  peculiar  to  myself. 

"  2.  My  life  and  conversation,  all  taken  together,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, appear  very  much  agnji^t  me,  and  sadeatitiitCQf  any  good  fniit*  and  so 
full  of  deformity  and  sin  bnth  of  nmissipp  and  comndssion.  thaLl  know  not 
how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  life  of  a  Christjap.  especially  at  some  times,  when 
I  have  a  view  oTlt  as  a  most  deformed  and  odious  life,  considering  the  many 
and  peculiar  advantages  and  opportunities  I  have  had,  and  my  great  obliga- 
tions to  live  a  holy  life,  wholly  devoted  to  Christ ;  all  which_I  have  jrituseoin 
a  greater  or  less  degree  continually.  Though  I  dare  not  say  I  have  not  been, 
and  am  not  in  any  degree  sincere  m  my  regard  to  Christ  and  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  have  a  hope  that  I  have  had  and  now  have  some  sincerity,  yet  I 
cannot  look  back  upon  a  well-spent  life^  for  it  appears  unspeakably  far  from 
Hiipli  up  nVift.  TEave  cften  said,  *T  win  Be  wise,'  but  it  has  necn  far  frdni  me. 
IxanDQtview  my^jf  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  much 
to  the  contrary ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  realize  it,  or  ev^en  conceive  how  he 
can  view  and  call  me  such  an  one,  as  he  represents  that  he  will  do  all  who 
shall  be  owned  by  him  at  the  last  day.  This  is  oflcn  cause  of  great  doubts 
and  fearg_.thaLL-aiXLjQDt..a  real  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  I  know  he  will  own 
and  accept  of  the  least  thing  done  for  him  from  a  true  regard  to  him,  but  I 
feel  that  I  have  nothing  that  1  have  done  to  plead  in  my  favor. 

"  3.   It  has  been  matter  of  doubt  and  discouragement  to  me,  that  I  have 
Uttleorno  suc^iBgg-bjr  my  preachingr  iir  betng  madrilie  Instrument  of     ,    y  j      , 
awakening^  and  converting  sinners.     But  very  fbw  instances  of  this  have  V" 

come  to  my  knowledge,  and  these  not  very  remarkable  and  clear.    I  came     /-^ 
upon  the  Htngp  and  began  to  preach,  when  there  was  a  great  and  general  re-     '  ■  ' ., 

vival  of  religion  in  New  England  ;  many  were  awakened,  and  thought  to  be  ,  i^  y,,i 
converted,  and  many  ministers  wore  successful  in  this,  and  had  great  revivals 
in  their  congregations ;  but  no  such  thing  has  appeared  under  my  preaching, 
though  some  individuals  have  sometimes  appeared  to  be  in  some  degree 
awakened.  J  shouTd^  expect  that  a  good  minister  of  Christ  would  be  succeed- 
ed in  this  respect  —  especially  when  others  round  about  him  were  successful 
—  more  than  I  have  appeared  to  be.  This  has  led  me  to  fear,  especially  at 
times,  that  there  is  some  essential  defect  in  me,  and  that  I  had  not  the  true 
spirit  nfLChrist,  and  his  real  presence  and  approbation.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  my  ministrations  in  preaching,  writing,  and  conversa- 
tion have  been  altogether  useless  and  unprofitable.  They  have  been  accept- 
able to  many,  if  not  to  all,  who  have  appeared  to  be  Christians,  especially  to 
the  most  attentive,  engaged,  and  iudicious ;  and  many  have  thought  them- 
selves ..greatly.  JLDS^cted,  strengthened,  and  comforted  by  them;  and  my 
usefulness,  if  there  has  been  any,  has  not  consisted  in  being  the  mean  of 
convTricmg_aBd  converting  sinners,  but  chiefly  in  ministering  to  the  saints, 
and  buildmg  diem  up  in  faith  and  holiness;  and  I  believe  my  publications 
have  been  the  means  of  spreading  light  with"  respect  to  some  important  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  This  I  consider  as  matter  of  thankfulness  ;  but  it  does 
not_whollyremove  my  gloom  and  doubtSj.  which  arise  jVoin  the  liiefficacy  of 
iny^priadSiM^^^'Hthrespect  to  sinners ;  and  when  1  attend  to  the  great  and 
shameful  defects'  aa?f"pDPrfte8s'  of  my  preaching,  and  the  little  sense  I  have 
or  what  I  do  8ay7^c,  together  with  want  of  success,  I  don't  wonder  my 
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preachuiffiswithout  effect,  and  my  doubts  of  my  having  any  troe  grace 
increasfio."  * 


Sect.  L.    PREACHING  AFTER  HIS  PARALYSIS.  ' 

"  I  speak  with  difficulty,"  writes  the  faithful  paralytic,  October  4, 
1799,  "yet  so  that  ray  congregsition  can  understand  me.  I  have 
preached  all  day  on  the  Sabbath  for  some  time,  and  [I]  do  not  find 
that  it  hurts  me.  But  I  am  hastening  to  the  grave,  and  do  not  find 
that  I  am  doing  any  great  good,  if  any.''  Doubtless  his  friends  could 
easily  understand  his  discourses.  But  a  gentleman  now  living,  who 
occasionally  attended  service  at  Dr.  Hopkins's  meeting-house,  writes : 
"  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  heard  him  preach ;  his  voice  was 
so  tremulous,  broken,  inarticulate,  that  I  never  heard  him,  [even 
when  I  saw  him  preaching.]"  The  venerable  paralytic  lived  only  a 
few  rods  from  his  church  edifice,"  and  yet  was  often  ^►bilged  to 
ride  thitherTn  li  chaise ;  but  he  persevered  Tn  preaching  till  the  age 
of  eiglfty-two.  It  was  dangerous  for  him  to  ascend  the  pulpiTstairs, 
or  even  to  go  up  the  broad  aisle,  without  help  ;  therefore  his  old 
friend  and  sexton,  Newport  Gardn^I7^'o1ten' walked  close  behind 
him,  to  catch  him  if  he  fell,  and  to  stay  up  his  trembUng  frame,  if 
he  seemed  to  falter  in  his  movements;  —  still  he  persevered  in 
preaching.  There  are  persons  living  who  recollect,  or  at  feast  have 
the  impression,  that  Newport  Gardner  sometimes  helped  him  rise  in 
the  pulpit  to  read  the  hymn,  or  offer  prayer,  and  afterward  aided 
him  in  resuming  his  seat;  —  still  he  preached.  One  would  think 
that  his  constant  theme  should  have  been,  "  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints." 


Sect.  LI.     PERSEVERANCE  IN   HIS  OLD  FRIENDSHIPS,   ESPECIALLY 

TO  THE  EDWARDS  FAMILY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  traits  in  the  character  of  Hopkins 
was,  his  continued  faithfulness  to  the  friends  of  his  youth.  He  has 
been  thought  to  be  one  of  those  men  who,  in  the  words  of  Milton, 
have  **  such  a  scholastical  bur  in  their  throats,  as  hath  stopped  and 
hindered  all  true  and  generous  philosophy  from  entering,  [and] 
cracked  their  voices  forever  with  metaphysical  gargarisms."  But 
more  than  once  in  his  letters,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  apologizes 
for  his  earnest  expressions  of  friendship,  with  such  clauses  as,  »*  You 


will  perhaps  think  by  what.!  have  written^  that  I  am -Hot.aJittle  en- 
thusiastic in  my  old  age."  The  following  honest-hearted  words  to 
Rev.  Jonathan  Judd,  of  Southampton,!  breathe  the  forgiving  spirit 
of  the  man  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  his  faith : 

*  Sketches,  etc.,  pp.  114-124.  f  See  section  xzzvii.  of  this  Memoir. 

%  See  p.  34  of  this  Memoir. 
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**  Newport,  November  5,  1798.  Dear  Sir :  It  is  near  thirty  years  since  I 
have  had  any  thing  direct  from  you,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  writ- 
ten you  since,  which  I  am  now  disposed  to  consider  as  my  fault  The  import 
of  your  line  to  me  then  was,  that  you  considered  me  as  a  great  and  wicked 
heretic,  highly  deserving  rebuke.*  I  believe  I  have  published  nothing  since, 
that  would  lead  you  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  ma,  h^dyou  read  my  writings, 
which  to  me  is  improbable.  ^     c^''  -^  ^ 

^  However,  considering  our  consanguinity,!  that  we  originated  in  the  same 
town,  were  classmates  at  college,  and  the  intimacy  which  took  place  between 
us  when  we  were  young  and  entering  on  the  stage  of  life,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  reason  for  onr  Ijyinpf  HtrangfirH  to  eacji  other.  I  therefore  now  sit*  down  to 
write  you  by  post,  as  1  know  of  no  other  way  of  conveyance,  presuming  you 
are  yet  in  this  world,  though  I  have  heard  nothing  of  you  for  a  considerable 
time. 

^  Yon  are  about  a  year  older  or  younger  than  I  am,  I  think,  but  I  do  not 
remember  which.  I  was  seventy-seven  years  old  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
last  September.  But  very  few  of  our  contemporaries  are  now  living,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  called  off*  the  stage  of  life.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  wife  of  your  youth ;  and  that  you  have  since  married  another  wife,  but  who, 
or  from  whence,  or  whether  she  be  yet  alive,  I  know  not  You  have  children, 
I  conclude,  some  or  all  of  them  grown  up  and  settled  in  the  world ;  but  how 
many  you  have  had,  whether  they  be  all  alive,  and  what  proportion  of  males 
and  females,  I  have  not  been  informed.**  — 

Hopkins  next  gives  an  unvarnished  account  of  his  own  family,  and 
adds : 

^  My  church  and  congregation  were  lar^e  and  flourished,  before  the  war 
with  Britain,  but  in  that  war  were  greatly  diminished  and  impoverished ;  from 
which  state  they  have  not  risen.  However,  I  have  my  daily  food,  and  live 
comfortably  and  in  peace,  having  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  as  a  temptation 
to  lead  me  astray."  — 

"  I  enjoy  a  comfortable  measure  of  health,  through  the  distinguishing  mercy 
of  God,  and  have  fewer  complaints  than  men  of  my  years  commonly  have ;  — 
am  able  to  attend  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath  constantly,  and  we  have 
a  weekly  conference  at  my  house  every  Thursday  evening.  But  religion  is 
very  low  with  us,  and  in  these  parts."  — 

The  writer  then  enumerates  his  various  publications,  and  adds : 

"  We  are  going  into  a  world  of  light,  where  it  will  be  known  what  truth 
and  what  errors  we  have  imbibed  and  contended  for  in  this  dark  world  ;  and 
then  all  matters  will  be  set  right ;  to  which  I  feel  no  reluctance,  hoping  1 
sincerely  love  the  truth,  and  that  I  am  building  on  the  sure  foundation  laid 
in  Zion,  whatever  hay  and  stubble  may  be  found  with  me.  And  as  to  others, 
who  are  the  professed  friends  of  Christ,  I  desire  not  to  judge  any  of  them 
before  the  time. 

^  If  this  should  find  you  alive  and  in  health,  and  you  should  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  write  me  by  the  same  conveyance  in  which  this  goes,  you  would 
much  oblige  your  kinsman  and  old  friend,  S.  Hopkins. 

^*  Reverend  Jonathan  Judd. 

"P.  S.  Mrs.  Hopkins  wishes  you  to  think  of  her  as  your  respectful 
friend."  | 

*  Mr.  Judd  was  strongly  opposed  to  some  of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hopkins, 
t  The  mother  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Judd's  father. 
X  See  the  whole  of  tns  letter  in  the  New  England  Historical  andGegftnlngiral  Regis- 
ter, vol.  ▼.  pp.  43-45.    I 
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The  faithfulness  of  Dr.  Hopkins  to  bis  old  friends,  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  his  life-long  devoted ness  to  the  family  of  President  Ed- 
wards. When  the  President  and  his  consort  were  removed  by  death, 
Hopkins  wrote : 

^  Mrs.  Sarah  Edwards,  the  amiable  consort  of  President  Edwards,  did  not 
lon^  survive  him.  In  September,  she  set  out  in  good  health  on  a  journey  to 
Philadelphia,  to  take  care  of  her  two  orphan  grandchildren,  which  were  now 
in  that  city,  and  had  been  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Burr.  As  they  had  no  re- 
lations in  those  *parts,  Mrs.  Edwards  proposed  to  take  them  into  her  own 
family.  She  arrived  there  by  the  way  of  Princeton,  September  21,  in  good 
health,  having  had  a  comfortable  jouraey.  But  in  a  few  days  she  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  violent  dysentery,  which  put  an  end  to  her  life  on  the 
fifth  day,  October  2,  1758,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  said  not 
much  in  her  sickness,  being  exercised  most  of  the  time  with  violent  pain. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  she  died,  she  apprehended  her  death  was  near, 
when  she  expressed  her  entire  resignation  to  God,  and  desire  that  God  might 
be  glorified  in  all  things ;  and  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  fflorify  him  to  toe 
last ;  and  continued  in  such  a  temper,  calm  and  resigned,  till  she  died. 

'*  Her  remains  were  carried  to  Princeton,  which  is  about  forty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  deposited  with  Mr.  Edwards's.  Thus  they  who  were  in  their 
lives  remarkably  lovely  and  pleasant,  in  their  death  were  not  much  divided. 
Here  lie  the  father  and  mother,  the  son  and  daughter,  who  were  laid  together 
in  the  grave  within  the  space  of  a  little  more  than  a  year ;  though,  a  few 
months  before,  their  dwelling  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
apart  Two  presidents  of  the  same  college  and  their  consorts,  than  whom  it 
will  doubtless  be  hard  to  find  four  persons  more  valuable  and  useful,  in  a  few 
months  are  cut  off  from  the  earth  forever ;  and  by  a  remarkable  providence 
are  put,  as  it  were,  into  one  grave !  And  we,  the  survivors,  are  left  under 
the  gloomy  apprehension  that  these  righteous  are  taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come. 

"  Surely,  America  is  greatly  emptied  by  these  deaths !  How  much  knowl- 
edge, wisdom,  and  holiness  is  gone  from  the  earth  forever !  And  where  are 
they  who  shall  make  good  their  ground !  * 

Hopkins  describes  Mrs.  Edwards  as  uncommonly  beautiful  in  her 
person,  courteous  and  engaging  in  her  manners,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing simple-hearted  account  of  her  domestic  life  : 

"  She  paid  proper  deference  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  treated  him  with  decency 
and  respect  at  all  times.  As  he  was  of  a  weakly,  infirm  constitution,  and  was 
peculiar  and  exact  in  his  diet,  she  was  a  tender  nurse  to  him ;  cheerfully  at- 
tending upon  him  at  all  times,  and  ministering  to  his  comfort ;  and  spared  no 
pains  to  conform  to  his  inclinations,  and  make  things  agreeable  and  comfort- 
able to  him. 

**  She  accounted  it  her  greatest  glory,  and  that  wherein  she  could  best  serve 
God  and  her  generation,  in  being  a  means  of  promoting  Mr.  Edwards's  comfort 
and  usefulness  in  this  way.  And  no  person  of  discerning  could  be  conversant 
in  the  family,  without  observing  and  admiring  the  great  harmogy  and  mutual 
love  and  esteem  that  subsisted  between  them. 

"  When  she  herself  labored  under  bodily  disorders  and  pains,  which  was 
often  the  case,  she  was  not  wont  to  be  full  of  her  complaints,  and  put  on  a  de- 
jected or  sour  countenance,  being  out  of  humor  with  every  body  and  every 
thing,  as  if  she  was  disregarded  and  neglected,  but  she  would  bear  up  under 
them  with  patience,  and  a  kind  of  cheerfulness  and  good  humor. 

*  Appendix  to  Um  Memoir  of  President  Edwards,  pp.  109. 110,  Edinburgh  edition. 
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**  She  was  a  good  economist,  managing  her  household  affairs  with  discre- 
tion ;  in  which  she  was  laborious  and  diligent  She  was  very  careful  that 
nothing  should  be  wasted  and  lost ;  and  often,  when  she  did  any  thing  to 
save  a  small  matter,  or  directed  her  children  to  do  it  in  any  instance,  or  saw 
them  waste  any  thing,  she  would  mention  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  which, 
she  said,  she  often  thought  of,  as  containing  a  maxim  worth  remembering ; 


when,  ftfl  thp  rpmwnn  why  hia  rliar.^pjffq  should  gather  up  the  fragments,  he 
siiys,  *  that  nothing  he  l&stJ'  She  took  almost  the  whole  care  of  the  temporal 
adairs  of  the  famuy,  without  doors  and  within ;  and  in  this  she  was  pecnuarly 


Suited  to  Mr.  IMwards's  disposition,  who  chose  to  have  no  care  of  any  worldly 
business.^ 

**  She  had  an  excellent  way  of  governing  her  children.  She  knew  how  to 
make  them  reggrd~and~obgy  her  cheerfully,  Without  loud,  angryjwordsT  or 
heayyIE^T'^8-  She  seldom  stiruck  her  children  al)low ;  and,  in  speaking  to 
them,  usecTmild,  gentle,  and  pleasant  words.  If  any  correction  was  needibl, 
it  was  not  her  manner  to  give  it  in  a  passion.  And  when  she  had  occasion  to 
reprove  and  rebuke,  she  would  do  it  in  few  words,  without  heat  and  noise, 
with  all  calmness  and  gentleness  of  mind.  And  in  her  directions  or  re- 
proofs, in  any  matters  of  importance,  she-WOuld  address  herself  to  the  reason 
9f  hef  yhildrfin,  that  they  might  not  only  know  herjnclination  and  wui,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  convinced  of  the  reaspnabieness  "oflfT  8he  need  i|)eak 
but  once ;  she  was  cheerfully  obeyed ;  murmiinng  and  answering  again  were 
not  known  among  them ;  and  the  kind  and  genUe  treatment  they  had  from 
their  mother,  while  she  strictly  and  punctually  maintained  her  parental  au- 
thority, seemed  naturally  to  beget  and  promote  a  filial  regard  and  respect, 
and  lead  them  to  a  mild,  tender  treatment  of  each  other ;  lor  quarrelling  and 
contention,  as  it  frequently  takes  place  among  children,  was  not  known  among 
them.  She  carefully  observed  the  first  appearances  of  resentment  and  ill  will 
towards^  any,  in  her  young  childreh,  and  did  not  connive  at  It  and  promote 
it,  as  many  who  have  the  care  of  children  do,  but  was  cafefhl  to*  showlier 
dippkflP"''^  ftt.  if-,  and  suppress  it  to  her  utmost ;  not  by  angry,  wrathful  ~wo'rds 
and  blows,  which  often  provoke  children  to  wrath,  and  stir  up  and  confirm 
their  irascible  passions,  rather  than  abate  and  suppress  them. 

'*  As  she  was  sensible  that,  in  many  respects,  the  chief  care  of  forming 
children  by  government  and  instruction  naturally  lies  on  jnothersVas'they  are 
most  wiih  their  children  in  their  most  pliable  age,  when  they  commonly  re-  , 
ceive  impressions  by  which  they  are  very  much  formed  for  life,  so  she  was 
venr  careful  to  ^^  hV^r  p^rt  ^"  th's  importunt  hnginA«a  And  when  ^enset — 
with  any  special  difficulty  in  this  matter,  or  foresaw  any,  she  was  wont  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  advice  and  assistance  ;  and  on  such  occasions  they 
would  both  attend  to  it  as  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

**  But  this  was  not  all  in  which  she  expressed  her  care  for  her  children. 
She  thonght-that^parcnts  had  great  and  important  duty  to  do  Jowards  their 
cldldreii^GfQre  they  were~capTO!e"Tjf  government  ahcTinstructioii.  For  them 
she  constanUy  and  earnestly  prayed,  and  bore  them  on  her  heart  before  God, 
in  all  her  secret  and  most  solemn  addresses  to  him ;  and  that  even  before 
they  were  bom. 

"  She  was  remarkable  for  her  kindness  to  her  friends  and  visitants,  who 
resorted  to  Mr.  Edwards.  She  would  spare  no  pains  to  make  them  welcome, 
and  provide  for  their  convenience  and  comfort ;  and  she  was  peculiarly  kind 
to  strangers  who  came  to  her  house.  She  would  take  such  kind  and  special 
notice  of  such,  and  so  soon  get  acquainted  with  them,  as  it  were,  and  show 
such  regard  and  concern  for  their  comfort,  and  so  kindly  offer  what  she 
thought  they  needed,  as  to  discover  she  knew  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  and 
well  imderstood  how  to  do  it  good,  and  so  as  to  oblige  them  to  feel,  in  some 
measure,  as  if  they  were  at  home. 

"  She  made  it  her  rule  to  speak  well  of  all,  so  far  as  she  could  with  truth 
and  justice  to  herself  and  others.  Sh§_  JfM_.nqt  wont  to  dwell  with  delight  on 
th^  imperfections  and  failings  of  any ;  and  when  bEb  henrdpeiBOfil  speaking 
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ill  of  others,  she  would  say  what  she  thoaght  she  could,  with  truth  and  justice, 
in  their  excuse,  or  divert  the  obloquy  by  mentioning  those  things  that  were 
commendable  in  them.  Thus  she  was  tender  of  every  one*s  character,  even 
of  theirs  who  injured  and  spoke  evil  of  her ;  and  carefully  guarded  against 
the  too  common  vice  of  evil  speaking  and  backbiting.  She  could  bear  inju- 
ries and  reproach  with  great  calmness  and  patience,  without  any  disposition 
to_render  evil  for  evil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  ready  to  pity  and  forgive 
thQge.JE>  appeared  to  be  her  enemies. 

"SheTiad  long  told  her  intimate  friends,  that  she  had,  after  long  struggles 
and  exercises,  obtained,  by  God's  grace,  an  habitual  willingness  to  die  herself, 
or  part  with  any  of  her  most  near  relatives,  — that  she  was  willing  to  bring 
forth  children  for  death,  and  resign  up  him  whom  she  esteemed  so  great  a 
blessing  to  her  and  her  family  — her  nearest  partner  —  to  the  stroke  of  death, 
whenever  God  should  see  fit  to  take  him.  And  when  she  had  the  greatest 
^riajj  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards,  she  found  the  help  and  comlort  oT  such  a 
dbpo^on.  TTer  conversation  and  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  even^  the 
aJmrraHon  of  her  friends.  It  was  such  as  discovered  that  she  was  sensible 
df  the  great  loss  she  and  her  children  had  sustained  in  his  death  ;  andjLtJthe 
same  time  showed  that  she  waa  quiet  and  resigjifdi  f^Tld  ^"^  fhr^a  itiYioililo 
supports  and  coipforts  by  which  shft-Could  _^j3t  in  God  with  quietness,  hope, 
and  humble  joy."  • 

111  the  same  volume  which  contains  the  *<  Short  Sketch  of  Mrs. 
Edwards's  Life  and  Character,"  is  also  a  "  Brief  Account  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Burr,  and  some  Extracts  of  Letters  wrote  by  her."  Mrs. 
Burr  was  the  third  daughter  of  President  Edwards.  Her  biographer 
says  of  her: 

She  "  exceeded  most  of  her  sex  in  the  beauty  of  her  person,  and  in  a  de- 
cent and  easy  gesture,  behavior,  and  conversation,  (not  stiff  and  starch  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  mean  and  indecent  on  the  other ;)  in  her  unaffected,  natural 
freedom  with  persons  of  all  ranks  with  whom  she  conversed.  Her  genius  was 
much  more  than  common.  She  had  a  lively,  sprightly  imagination,  a  quick 
and  penetrating  thought,  and  a  good  judgment  She  had  a  peculiar  smart- 
ness in  her  make  and  temper,  which  yet  was  consistent  with  pleasantness  and 
good  nature ;  and  she  knew  how  to  be  pleasant  and  facetious  without  tres- 
passing on  the  bounds  of  gravity,  or  strict  and  serious  religion.  In  short,  she 
seemed  to  be  formed  to  please,  and  especially  to  please  one  of  Mr.  Burr's 
taste  and  talents,  in  whom  he  was  exceeding  happy.  But  what  crowned  al. 
her  excellences,  and  was  her  chief  glory,  was  her  religion.  She  was  hope- 
fully converted  when  she  was  seven  or  eight  years  old ;  and  she  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  religion  when  she  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  her 
conversation  and  conduct,  to  her  death,  were  exemplary,  and  as  becometh 
godliness."  f 

Our  author  thus  describes  her  death : 

"  Mrs.  Burr  and  her  children  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  her  father 
was,  and  were  recovered  when  he  died.  But  after  she  was  perfectly  recov- 
ered to  all  appearance,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  disorder,  which 
carried  her  out  of  the  world  in  a  few  days ;  and  which  the  physician  said  he 
could  call  by  no  name,  but  that  of  a  mtsstngtr  sent  suddenly  to  call  her  out  of 
the  vjorld.  She  died  April  7,  1758,  sixteen  days  after  her  father,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Burr  June  29, 
1752.     By  him  she  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter."  | 

*  Appendix  to  the  Memoir  of  President  Edwards,  pp.  112-llG,  Edinburgh  edition, 
r  Ibid.  pp.  1(H,  105.  X  Ibid.  p.  lOi. 
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In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  father,  after  the  death  of  President 
Burr,  the  bereaved  widow  thus  expresses  herself: 

**  Since  I  wrote  my  mother's  letter,  God  has  carried  me  through  new  trials, 
and  ^ven  me  new  supports.  Mv  little  son  has  been  sick  with  a  slow  fever, 
ever  since  my  brother  left  us,  and  has  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
but  I  hope  in  mercy  God  is  brining  him  up  again.  I  was  enabled  to  resign 
the  child,  (after  a  severe  struggle  with  nature,)  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
God  showed  me  that  the  child  was  not  mv  own,  but  his  ;  and  that  he  had  a 
right  to  recall  what  he  had  lent,  whenever  he  thought  fit ;  and  I  had  no  reason 
to  complain,  or  say,  God  was  hard  with  me.    This  silenced  me. 

**  But  O,  how  good  is  God !  He  not  only  kept  me  from  complaining,  but 
comforted  me  by  enabling  me  to  offer  up  the  child  by  faith,  I  thmk,  if  ever  I 
acted  faith.  I  saw  the  fulness  there  was  in  Christ  lor  little  infants,  and  his 
willingness  to  accept  of  such  as  were  ofl^red  to  him.  *  Suffer.  liUU  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not^  were  comforting  words. "  • 

This  **  little  son  "  became,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  Vice  President 
ofLlhe  United  States.  Knowing  him  to  be  then  surrounded  with  a 
brilliant  circle  of  admirers,  and  to  be  flattered  with  a  hope  of  new 
promotion,  Hopkins  gjta  down  in  the  "^''''^w  study,  and  writes  to  him 
thft  fntlftying  ftpiatlfi.  It  is  One  of  the  last  letters  which  he  ever 
wrote.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  could  not  go  to  rejoin  the 
family  of  President  Edwards,  until  he  had  performed  a  sad  duty  to 
one  of  that  good  man's  erring  descendants : 

"  Newport, ,  1802.   Honored  Sir :   You   will   probably  be  surprised, 

(though  it  is  hoped  not  offended,)  by  being  addressed  Dy  a  person  above  four- 
score years  old,  who  has  no  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  and  whom  you 
never  saw  and  perhaps  never  heard  of.  The  only  apology  I  have  to  make  for 
this,  is  the  intimate  acquaintance  and  friendship  which  subsisted  between  me 
and  vonr  grandfather  and  "grandmother  EdwardSy  and  their  daughter,  your 
jpotherrand  President  Burr,  your  father;  and  my  consequent  benevolent, le- 
spectfiit  regard  for  you. 

"  After  the  death  of  President  Burr,  President  Edwards,  and  your  mother, 
Mrs.  Edwards  was  informed  that  you  and  your  sister  were  taken  to  Philadel- 
phia, by  a  friend  of  your  deceased  parents.  She  thought  it  her  duty  to  make 
a  JQumey  to  Philadelphia,  and  take  the  best  care  she  could  of  Tier  two  little 
orphan  grandchildren*  The  day  she  set  out  on  her  journey,  she  called  at  my 
house,  as  1  then  lived  at  Great  Barrington,  and  _prpposed  to  me.  to  write  the 
life^f  the. late  President  Edwards;  to  which  T objected  my  being  very  un- 
equal to  such  a  work.  But  being  urged  by  her  solicitations,  I  consented  to 
attempt  it.  Accordingly  it  was  written,  and  by  the  approbation  of  his  sur- 
viving friends  it  was  published ;  to  which  was  added  a  Sketch  of  the  Char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Burr.  This  has  been  reprinted  in  London, 
which  you  have  doubtless  seen,  and  read  ths^account  your  mother  has  given 
of  jLer  pious  exercises  respecting  you,  when  you  was  a  fatherless  infant,  and 
sickjintoJeatH,  as  was  feared,  but  mercifully  recovered  in  answer  _to^ervent 
pra^    5ut  to  return  from  this  perhaps  needless  digression. 

"Mrs.  Edwards  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  apparent  ^ood  health,  but  was 
soon  seized  with  sicki^ess,  which  put  an  end  to  her  life  m  a  few  days,  which 
was,  in  a  sense  and  degree,  sacrificed  in  behalf  of  her  two  orphan  grand- 
children. 

"  In  whose  hands  you  was  left  afler  this,  and  who  had  the  care  of  your 

*  Appendix  to  the  Memoir  of  President  Edwards,  p.  106,  Edinburgh  edition. 


I'diicttlion  in  your  childhood  ood  early  jroiilh,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  mn  ever 
inrormed.  But  that  yau  have  had  a  libem]  education,  and  when  you  entered 
un  the  ata^  of  life  you  studied  and  practised  the  Ikw  irith  BUccesi  and  repu- 
tation, and  that  In  our  late  revolutionary  war  willi  Britain  you  were  an  active 
and  useful  officer  under  Washington,  ie  sufficiently  ascGrtained  ;  and  you  arc 
now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  SlJites,  and  con- 
■eqiiently  arc  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  wtiich  the  people  of  these 
States  can  confer. 

"  It  ie  reported,  and  it  is  believed  by  a  number,  that  you  do  not  believe  Jn 
divijie  revelationr"and  dincartt  ChriStianlTy  M  iiul  wurtliy  rf  credit-  I  know 
thia  ia  an  age  of  infidelilyT^uT  1  doTint  think  IhSve  such  eviilence  of  the 
truth  of  this  report,  bh  to  exclude  all  hope  that  it  ia  not  true.  It  wonld  be 
very  grievous  to  me,  and  I  know  it  wou^d  be  inexpressibly  so  to  your  pioiia 
auff  wbrthT~fffieeBtors",Trere  Uiey'noii- in  this  world,  to  luiow  that  one  of  their 
IHiHterity,  ibr  whomtheylittt)  made  so  many" prayers,  who  was  educntPfl  tn  a 
Christian  land,  and  is  possessed  of  auch  great  and  diatiiieu'^hed  natural 
powers  of  mind,  was  an  infidel;  especiBny~aB  it  is  cefimn  that  such  a  char- 
itcter  cinUOt  besoTlHefu]  us  tniachievous,  nor  can  he  be  happy,  but  miserable, 
in  this  life ;  and,  dying  so,  will  be  inconceivably  miserable  forever. 

"  I  am  as  certain  that  the  God  revealed  in  the  Bible  is  the  only  true  God, 
and  Iliat  Christianity  is  from  heaven,  and  the  only  way  to  true  happiness,  as  I 
am  that  there  is  a  God,  or  that  there  ia  any  existence,  either  visible  or  in- 
visible; therefore  that  all  infidelity,  whether  it  be  called  deisni,  atheism,  or 
scepticism,  renounces  the  true  God,  haa  its  foundation  in  a  very  depraved  and 
corrupt  heart,  and  will  lajid  in  endless  misery.  There  ia  the  most  certain  and 
clear  evidence,  which  cannot  but  be  seen  by  every  discerning,  attentive  mind, 
both  from  reason,  experience,  and  divine  revelation,  that  all  the  worldly  richce, 
honors,  and  enjoyment^,  that  any  man  can  possess,  cannot  make  him  happy, 
hut  ia  attended  witli  more  pain  than  pleasure ;  and  commonly,  if  not  always, 
with  peculiar  trouble  and  Taxation,  if  he  seek  happinera  in  this  life  only ;  uid 
the  best  that  he  can  hope  for  ia  the  awfully  dark  and  precarious  cessation  of 
'  existence,  when  he  shaA  leave  thia  world.  But  if  thia  forlorn  hope  fail,  aa  it 
certainly  will,  nothing  remains  but  certain,  inconceivable,  endless  misery. 

"  And  there  is  equal  evidence  and  certainty  from  the  above-mentioned 
sources,  that  the  true  Cliristiiin,  whether  rich  or  poor,  in  a  high  or  low  station, 
honored  Bnd"HppTanfled,  or  neglected  and  despised  by  men,  is  in  the  posses- 
sionof^ahigh,  solid,  and  refined  enjoyment,  which  the  metT  ol  the  world 
know  not,  and  which"  the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away  ;  eoiisisting  in  the 
knowledge,  belief,  and  love  of  the  truths  and  re&litiea  conlKiDefiifthe  go«pel. 
and  the  exercises  of  heart  and  practice  conformable  lheiGt(v-and  the  hope  of 
fiiture  happiness  and  glory  with  which  Christiajiity  inspires  when  cordially 
embraced ;  to  which  he'  wiTl  soon  he  brought,  under  the  care  of  an  Infinitely 
powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent  Savionr,  where  he  will  enjoy  complete  and 
growing  felicity,  witliout  any  end. 

"  Sir,  however  needless,  futile,  or  assuming,  this  address  may  apprar,  1 
hope  it  will  be  received  without  offence,  from  one  who,  with  his  best  wishes 
for  your  prosperity  in  all  things,  is  your  sincere  friend  and  ready  servant,  in 
rtll  your  lawful  desires  and  cornmanda.  Sawof.i.  Hopkinb, 

Paator  of  the  First  Church  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

"  Hon.  Aaron  Bnrr, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Honest  old  man  !  Ilnving  loved  the  friends  of  his  youth,  he 
loves  them  even  to  the  lost,  and  longs  to  repay  their  kindness  to 
him  hy  laboring  for  their  children  and  their  children's  children.  His 
right  arm  had  been  palsied  three  years  before  he  wrote  this  epistle ; 
lull  lie  obviously  to<ik  grent  jmins  in  fashioning  its  letters,  and  it  is 
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penned  with  a  much  firmer  hand  than  he  exhibited  in  any  of  his 
theological  communications  written  at  this  date.  All  his  attachments 
were  constant. 


Sect.  LII.    REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION. 

It  seemed  good  to  the  Rewarder  of  those  who  call  upon  him,  not 
tortaRe^Eome^this  laborious  but  often  discouraged  pastor,  without  first 
gladdejung  his  heart  by  a  religious  interest  among  his_peopLe.„  The 
friend  of  Edwards,  Buell,  and  Brainerd,  he  had  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  a  revival  of  religion :  it  was  meet  that  he  should  preach 
hiaiiast  in  a  like  scene.  The  sun  which  rose~brightly  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  longlbeen  hidden  behind  the  clouds,  shone  out  again  at 
its  setting,  and  smiled  upon  the  patient  man  who  had  waited  so  long 
for  its  beams. 

In  his  extreme  old  age,  this  faithfiil  minister  wrote  down  the  name 
of  every  member  of  his  congregation,  and  offered  day  by  day,  in 
that  little  study  chamber,  a  separate  prayer  for  one  after  another  of 
his  beloved  hearers.  He  had  just  completed  this  series  of  special 
supplications,  when  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  Caleb  J.  Tenney^  came_  to 
aid  liim  in  his  labors.  A  religious  interest  began  at  once.  Strong 
men  were  bowed  down.  The  men  who  had  become  **  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures "  under  his  tuition,  began  to  love  the  truths  which 
they  had  learned.  He  had  been  particularly  earnest  in  his  prayers 
for  the  choir,  and  nearly  every  one  of  his  singers  became  joyful 
in  the  Christian  hope.  In  about  a^yearfronathjEit  time,  thirty-one 
of  his  hearers  had  enrolled  their  names  among  the,  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  his  church  now  contained  about  a  hundred  mem- 
bers,* His  last  sermon  was  preached  during  the  progress  of  this 
reWyal.  He  had  been  afflicted  with  a  severe  fever  in  the  middle  of 
May,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  in  public  until  the  middle  of 
July.  He  then  resumed  his  work.  On  the  sixteenth  pfjQctober, 
he  preached  from  I  Peter  v.  8.  "  Be  sober,  be  vigilant,  because  your 
adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom 
be  may  devour."  Several  who  heard  the  sermon  represent  it  as 
solemn  and  subduing.  He  rode  home,  and  as  he  was  helped  out  of 
his  carriage,  he  said,  with  a  wearied  look,  to  his  granddaughter : 
"  Now  I  have  done :  I  can  preach  no  more."  He  gave  up.  He 
toiled  as  long  as  he  could.     Let  us  follow  him  to  his  rest. 

*  A  larger  oumber  than  at  bis  installation ;  (see  p.  85,  above.)  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  revolutionary  war  reduced  his  society  to  sixty  or  seventy  families,  from  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five.  His  church  was  aAer\%'ard  reduced  yet  more,  and  at  one  time 
it  contained  only  three  male  members.  The  Second  Congregational  Church  was  also 
diminished,  and  at  one  time  depended  upon  Dr.  Hopkins's  church  for  a  deacon,  to  dis- 
tribute the  communion  emblems. 
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Sbct.  till.    D^AtH. 

On  Monday  morning,  October  seventh,  he  remained  in  his  ex* 
hauHted  state,  and  during*  the  forenoon  was  seized  with  a  severe  fit 
of  apoplexy,  <<  which  gave  him  all  the  appearance  of  a  corpse.  Re- 
covering his  reason  before  night,  he  would  sometimes  whisper  as  loud 
as  he  was  able,  <  O !  the  glory,  the  glory  that  shall  follow.'  And 
when  reduced  to  his  lowest  state,  and  suffering  the  acutest  of  pain, 
his  soul  seemed  to  be  refreshed  by  this  his  favorite  exclamation, 
»  O  /  the  glory  that  shall  follow:  "  * 

Soon  afterward  he  was  attacked  with  a  disorder  of  the  intestines, 
which  greatly  reduced  him.  He  lost  all  appetite  for  food,  and  for 
nine  weeks  took  scarcely  an  ounce  of  solid  nutriment  He  sat  up 
io-Jiis^easy  chair  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day.  '*  I  was  with  him,'* 
says  Dr.  Channing^  "  the  day  after  he  was  seized  with  his  last  sick- 
ness.  A  minister  present  prayea  with  him,  and  for  the  continuance 
of  his  life.  When  the  prayer  was  finished.  Dr.  Hopkins  said  some- 
thing to  this  effect:  *You  should  not  have  asked  for  my  life._  I 
can  do  nothing  more.  It  is  time  lor  me  to  go.^  He  could  not  at 
that  moment  have  been  distressed  by  doubts.  Perhaps  tliese  were 
the  last  words  I  heard  fi-om  him."  f 

Says  one  who  attended  him  through  his  last  sickness :  **  He  pos- 
sessed an  uninterrupted  peace ;  and  though  he  could  say  but  little, 
through  his  great  inward  weakness,  yet  he  seemed  to  dwell  in  the 
clearest  views  of  divine  truth.  Xhe  glory  which  would  arise  to  God, 
in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  filled  his  soul  with  ineffable  j6y.'~He  had 
not  one  anxious  thought  about  death,  —  rejoiced  that  he  was  in 
the  hand  of  Christ,  and  wholly  at  iris  disposal.**  J  ' 

Another  says,  that  often  in  his"  isFckn  ess  he  repeated  the  Psalm: 
"  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength.  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and 
my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer;  my  God,  my  strength,  in  whom  I 
will  trust ;  my  buckler,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  and  my  high 
tower,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  clergyman  bending  over  him  uttered  the  words,  "  Most  gone." 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  most  gone."  "  And  how  do  you  feel,  brother 
Hopkins  ?  "  **  My  anchor  is^  well  cast,  and  my_ ship,  though- weather- 
beaten,  will  outride,  the.  gtorm."  § 

He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  members  of  his  own  parish, 
who  made  him  their  farewell  visits ;  and  although  he  could  not  say 
much  to  the  young  converts,  he  gave  them  **  his  approbation  and  his 
blessing." 

Three  days  before  his  death,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  youth  over 
whom   he   had   watched   with  earnest   but   seemingly   useless  eare. 

*  Ferguson's  Memoir,  p.  1S5.  X  Sketches,  Intro^aciion,  p.  zx. 

t  t«ener  of  Februaiy~'ri,~ltMO.  \  Fergoson's  Memoir,  p.  136. 
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Taking  the  young  man  by  the  hand,  he  remarked :  **  1  am  feeble, 
and  cannot  say  much.  I  have  said  all  that  I  cem  say.  With  my  last 
words  I  tell  you,  <  Religion  is  the  one  thing  needful^ "  He  pressed 
the  hand  of  his  visitor  still  more  closely,  while  he  added  :  <<  And 
now  I  am  going  to  die,  and  I  am  glad  of  it." 

During  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  December,  writes  one 
who  was  familiar  with  his  last  scenes,  **  his  bodily  distress  was  be- 
yond description.''  His  reason  was  perfect  to  the  last,  and  his 
patience  in  his  agonies,  astonishing.  Sfter  a  very  distressing  turn, 
we  laid  him  down  in  his  bed.  He  seemed  easier ;  and  while  a  num- 
ber of  us  were  sitting  round  him,  he  breathed  his  last,  without  a  sigh 
or  a  groan ;  nor  could  we  tell  the  moment  in  which  he  went ! ''  * 

So  died  this  calm  man,  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  1803,  in  the  ,    f 
sixty-third  year  of  his  Christian  profession,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  his  ministry,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age  ;  an  old  disciple.   , 


Sect.  LIV.    FUNERAL;    GRAVE. 

There  had  been,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  intimate  friendship 
of  more  than  forty  years,  between  this  deceased  father  and  Dr.  Levi 
Hart,  of  Preston,  Connecticut.  These  two  divines  had  made  an 
agieementj  that  when  either  of  them  died  his  tuneral  sermon  should, 
if  possible,  be  preached  by  the  survivor.  In  conformity  with  this 
plan.  Dr.  Hart  pronounced  tFe  discourse,  before  a  large  auditory,  f 
at  the  funeral  of  his  venerated  friend.  The  sermon  was  published 
soon  afterward,  f  The  Newport  Mercury  of  December  24, 1803,  con- 
tains the  following  notice  of  the  funeral  scene  : 

*  Sketches,  Introduction,  pp.  x%.  xxi. 

t  It  was  afiecting  to  see  the  number  of  the  colored  |>opulation,  who  testified  their 
gratitude  to  the  deceased  by  attending  his  funeral. 

I  ^.ee  West's  Sketches,  j)p.  217-240.  Af\er  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  events  in 
Dr.  Hopkins's  life,  Dr.  Tlart  says : 

<<  Those  who  best  knew  him,  and  are  most  able  to  ju4ge  of  ministerial  eminence,  will 
agree  that  he  was,  even  beyond  most  evangelical  ministers,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,  in  all  those  respects  which  have  been  already  noticed.  For  this  im- 
portant work  be  was  eminently  qualified  by  natural  endowments,  acquired  knowledge, 
and  divine  grace. 

"  His  instructions,  as  a  Christian  teacher,  were  plain,  clear,  impressive  and  entertain- 
ing to  the  attentive  hearer,  conveying  the  most  essential  and  practical  knowledge.  His 
example  confirmed  to  his  bearers  the  truths  and  duties  which  he  taught.  He  was  emi- 
nently useful  to  young  ministers,  and  to  Uiose  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry,  by 
verbal  instructions,  and  by  various  publications  on  theological  subjects.  All  his  printed 
works  may  be  read  with  profit,  and  especially  the  System  of  Divinity,  in  two  volumes, 
which  he  published  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

"  We  add,  that  he  was  the  defence  and  safety  to  the  church  by  his  prayejs  j  in  which 
we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  he  was  devout,  ardent,  and  persevering  to  the  last. 
In  these  res{>ects,  and  others  not  mentioned,  he  was  a  pillar  in  the  church  below,  a  man 
to  make  up  the  hedge  and  stand  in  the  gap. 

«  While  we  drop  the  filial  tear  in  committing  his  venerable  dust  to  the  house  of 
silence,  as  a  common  loss  to  the  church  on  earth,  still  more  oppressive  sorrow  must 
pierce  the  hearts  of  bis  family  connections  and  the  people  of  bis  charge.''  — 
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*•  Hdp,  Lordyfor  the  godly  cease ;  for  the  fcnthftd  faii  from  among  the  children 

of  men, 
"  Died,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  twentieth  instant,  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Hopkins,  S.  T.  D.,  in  the  eignty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  three  years  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  this  town.  He 
was  as  blameless  in  his  private  character  as  distinguished  by  his  writings ; 
and  was  eminently  useful  in  all  his  relations  to  the  church  and  to  society. 
His  funeral  was  attended  yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  meeting-house  in  which 
he  had  ministered,  and  an  instructive  and  pathetic  discourse  was  delivered  on 
the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  from  the  words :  *  My  Fa- 
ther !  my  Father !  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof.' "  (2  Kings 
ii.  12.)* 

The  remains  of  this  godly  man  were  injterred-in  LhA.burial-place 
adjoining  his  meeting-house.  They  lay  near  his  old  pulpit.  A 
Korizoutal  tablet  was  piaced  oveflKetfi,  and  on  it  was  inscribeJ  the 
following  epTtapHTf 

In  memory  of 
SAMUEL  HOPKINS,   D.  D., 

PASTOR  OF  THE 

FIRST   CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 

IN  NEWPORT: 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 

DEC.   20*^,  A.  D.   1803; 

IN  THE  83**   YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE  ; 

WHOSE  FAITHFUL  AITENTIONS  TO  THE  DUTIES 

OF  HIS  PASTORAL  OFFICE,   AND 

WHOSE  VALUABLE  WRITINGS, 

WILL  RECOMMEND  HIS   CHARACTER, 

WHEN  THIS   MONUMENT, 

ERECTED  BY  HIS  BEREAVED  FLOCK, 

SHALL,  WITH  THE  PRECIOUS  DUST  IT  COVERS, 

CEASE  TO  BE  DISTINGUISHED. 


Sect.  LV.    RE-INTERMENT;    MONUMENT  AT  GREAT  BARRINGTON. 

Years  rolled  by,  and  the  two  churches  over  which  Dr.  Fatten 
and  Dr.  Hopkins  had  been  stationed  as  pastors,  nobly  forgot  their 

*  The  newspapers  of  that  day  gave  only  brief  notices  of  the  deceased.  The  Inde- 
pendent Chronicle,  of  Boston,  for  January  2,  1804,  merely  announced  :  "  In  Newport, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  which  he  sustained  with  great  philosophy  and  Christian 
fortitude,"  Rev.  S.  H.,  etc.,  etc. 

t  The  authorship  of  ibis  epitaph  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  Dr.  Patten ;  by  others, 
to  Dt,  Channing;  by  others  still,  with  more  probability,  to  Dr.  Caleb  J.  Tenney. 
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differences,  and  were  reunited  after  a  separation  of  more  than  a 
century.  They  erected  a  new  house  of  worshipi  and  in  front  of  that 
house  now  lies  gathered  the  dust  of  those  two  pastors  who,  haviny 
been  united  pleasantly  in^  Ufex,.arfi-Jaot  jJivMed  in  death.  The  re- 
mains  of  Dr.  Hopkins  were  removed  to  their  new  resting-place, ~bn 
the  twenty-fourth  of  October^  1849.  They  are  covered  by  the  same 
freestone  slaB  wKich  was  placed  over  them  nearly  a  half  century  be- 
fore. They  repose  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  waves  and  breezes  of  the  neighboring  ocean  remind  us  of 
the  free  and  pure  thoughts,  with  which  the  peaceful  sleeper  was  once 
animated.  Whoever  enters  the  sanctuary  where  the  descendants 
of  his  parishioners  worship,  now  looks  upon  his  grave.  How  many 
and  what  differing  classes  of  men,  will  pause  with  interest  at  that  ven- 
erable stone.  Ije  was  a  preacher  to  three  distinct  races  of  men; 
and  the  friends  of  the  Indian  and  the  Africap  will  stop  to  read  his 
epitaph,  and  pay  a  tribute  to  his  comprehensive  charity.  The  ad- 
mirers of  Brainerd,  and  Whitefield,  and  Buell,  and  Bellamy,  and  the 
Edwardses,  —  of  Apdrew  Fuller,  John  Erskine,  John  Ryland, — 
will  bend  over  the  ashes  of  one  whom  these  great  men  esteemed  as 
a  brother  or  a  guide.  The  historian  wijl  Unger  at  the  grave  of  the 
scholar  who,  indigent,  despondinjg^  solitary,  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  clergymen  and  laymen  in  out  own  and  .the  fatherland,  and 
has  visibly  modified  the  faith  of  his  opposers  eveD»  and  has  now  for 
a  hundred  years  been  raising  the  popular  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and 
has  made  a  knowledge  of  his  life  essential  to  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  New  England  faith.  The  metaphysician  will  stop  to  speculate 
on  the  powers  of  him  who  is  seen  at  one  time  in  the  wilderness  with 
an  Indian  scout,  at  another  time  in  his  study  translating  a  page  of 
Calvin  or  Van  Mastricht,  —  here  conversing  with  Emmons  on  bap- 
tism, and  there  with  Channing  on  slavery ;  —  now  writing  on  the 
final  cause  of  all  things  to  President  Davies,  then  teaching  the  most 
recondite  doctrines  of  the  gospel  to  his  negro  missionaries,  and  again 
corresponding  with  the  government  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  philan- 
thropist will  pause  to  wonder  at  the  man,  who  went  as  far  in  advance 
of  his  age  in  the  cause  of  moral  improvement  as  in  the  cause 
of  theological  science  ;  who  anticipated  several  of  the  benevolent 
operations  of  our  own  day,  and  united  in  an  uncommon  degree  the 
speculative  with  the  practical  tendencies.  The  humble  Christian 
will  forget  the  prejudices  of  school  and  party,  and  will  commend 
the  spirit  of  the  man  who  made  it  the  great  aim  of  his  speculations, 
and  of  his*  life-long  discipline,  to  dethrone  self  and  to  exalt  Je- 
hovah, and  who  has  associated  his  \ery  name  with  the  epithet 
"  disinterested.^' 

In  the  year  1850,  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Hopkins,  in  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  by  the  generosity  of 
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Hon.  Charles  W.  Hopkins ;  the  same  gentleman  who  has  rendered 
such  Uberal  aid  in  publishing  the  edition  of  his  ancestor's  collected 
works.  It  is  a  solid  and  beautiful  structure  of  Italian  marble.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription  : 

IN  MEMOBT  OF 

SAMUEL   HOPKINS,   D.  D., 

FOR  MANY  YEARS  PASTOR 

OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  IN  THIS  PLACE, 

AN  EMINENT  TEACHER  OF  THEOLOGY ; 

WIDELY  KNOWN  BY  HIS  ABLE  WRITINGS. 

HE  DIED  AT  NEWPORT,  IN  RHODE  ISLAND, 

DECEMBER  SO,  1803,  AGED  83  YEARS: 

AND  OF  JOANNA,  HIS  WIFE, 
WHO  DIED  AUGUST  31,  1703,  AGED  08  YEARS: 

AND  OF  MOSES    HOPKINS,  HIS  SON, 

WHO  WAS  BORN  MARCH  »1,  1751; 

AND,  HAVING  FILLED  WITH  CREDIT 

MANY  PUBLIC  STATIONS, 

CLOSED  A  LIFE  OF  USEFULNESS  AND  INTEGRITY, 

ON  THE  9«h  OF  MARCH,  1838: 

m 

AND  OF  ANNA,  WIFE  OF  MOSES  HOPKINS, 
WHO  DIED  JULY  a»,   1834.  AGED  80  YEARS. 


APPENDIX. 


Since  the  preceding  Memoir  was  printed,  the  Librarian  of  the 
^feBLJEn^land  Historic  Genealogical  Socuety  has  politely  copied  for 
the  present  biographer,  four  leltefiTof  Dr.  Hopkins  to  Rev.  Thomas 
Foxcroft,  of  Boston.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  first  let- 
ter, dated  December  5,  1759 : 

"  Mr.  Edwards's  children  thankfully  accept  your  kind  offer  to  advise  and 
assist  them  in  the  proposed  publication  of  some  of  their  father's  manuscripts, 
and  accordingly  have  sent  some  to  you.  The  '  Dissertation  on  the  Nature 
of  True  Virtue,'  which  has  been  promised  to  the  world,  you  will  see  is  not 
completely  fitted  for  the  press.  Mr.  Edwards  read  it  to  me  and  some  others, 
before  he  had  wrote  on  Original  Sin ;  and  then  told  us  he  intended  to  write  it 
over  again  before  it  went  to  the  press,  by  which  he  should  doubtless  make 
some  alterations  for  the  better,  by  altering  some  words,  shortening  some  par- 
agraphs, making  some  sentences  more  perspicuous,  &c.  He  has  oflen  told 
me  that  he  found  such  advantages  by  transcribing,  that  he  designed  always  to 
be  at  the  pains  in  all  his  future  publications.  If  this  piece  therefore  sees  the 
light,  it  must  appear  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  want  of  his^nt^^ing*  hand. 
What  is  said  in  showing  Hr^hatjs  true  virtue,  I  think,  will  be  plain  and  easy  to 
rommnn  capacnies  rbut  what  is  said  in  confutation  of  the  false  notions  of 
virtue  which  some  moral  philosophershave  advanced,  I  conceive,  will  be  ob- 
jected against l)y  many,  as  metaphysicaT  and  abstruse;  and  will  not  be  so 
readlTyrmdefslood "by  common  people.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  inquired 
whether  it  is  proper  to  "have"  ulTUmbcr  of  practical  sermons  in  the  same  vol- 
ume with  this,  and  whethcr.iLwo'^ld  not  be  best  to  have  a  volume  of  *  Ser- 
mons '  published  first ;  lest,  if  tliis  should  not  find  acceptance  among  common 
people,  (without  whose  assistance  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  done,)  it  might 
discourage  future  publications  of  some  things  more  practicai.  When  Mr. 
Edwards  wrote  it,  he  designed  it  should  precede  what  he  has  wrote  on  Origi- 
nal Sin ;  and  when  he  failod  of  effecting  that,  determined  to  publish  it  with 
and  as  introductory  to  a  *  Treatise  on  Efficacious  Grace,'  which  he  had  in 
view,  and  had  made  considerable  preparation  for  it. 

"  The  *  Dissertation  on  tlie  P2nd  of  God  in  creating  the  World,'  you  will 

designed  to  piib'  'I 
lisfu  ""Whether  'tis  best  to  publish  ihisy  with  that  on  Virtue,  or  whether  'tis 
best  to  postpone  the  publication  of  it,  is  left  to  your  judgment  and  advice. 
Some  have  thought  tliat  if  a  way  would  be  found  out  to  get  these  two  Disser- 
tations printed  m  England,  (perhaps  without  any  namty)  they  would  hereby 
be  rendered  more  serviceable  to  mankind.  Mrs.  Edwards  told  me,  the  last 
time  I  saw  her,  tliat  she  had  projected  a  scheme  to  get  this  effected ;  but  as 
our  last  interview  was  short,  she  did  not  inform  me  what  it  was.  Perhaps  if 
this  project  should  be  approved,  'tis  impracticable. 

"  The  same  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Edwards,  with  respect  to  his  *  Treatise  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will ; '  and  he  highly  approved  of  it,  if  it  had  been  thought 
of  sooner ;  but  it  was  then  too  late,  proposals  for  subscription  bein^  published. 

**  I  have  selected  forty-six  volumes  of  manuscript  sermons,  which  are,  in 
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my  judgment,  as  good  and  suitable  to  be  published  as  any  which  I  have  jet 
read,  (for  I  have  not  read  them  all  yet)  The  thirty  sermons  on  Isaiah  IL  8, 
on  many  accounts,  are,  with  me,  preferable  for  a  present  and  first  publication. 
They  may  be  considered  as  the  groundwork  and  epitome  of  a  large  work 
which  Mr.  Edwards  desigpeJlopjAlisH^lfTw  — whatlbe  called  *  A 

History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption.'  **  ..... 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Foxcrofl,  dated  Jan.  9,  1761,  Dr.  Hopkins  adds : 


"  I  believe  Mr.  Edwards  supposed  that  his  treatise  on  the  *  Nature  of  True 
Virtue '  fully  answered  what  he  promises  in  his  book  [on]  Original  Sin,  (p. 
*382.)  He  supposed  tliat  by  showing  what  [true]  virtue  w,  and,  as  a  conse- 
"^lU  quence  of  this,~whaf  is  not  virtuej^he_^ifectually-anflwjera  ftTTff^p  ftbjftf^^*'*"*' 
there  mendonecl,  and  put  a  sufficient  and  full  answer  into  the  mouth  of  every 
one  who  should  have  such  objections  thrown  in  his  way,  though  he  does  not 
mention  the  objections  in  that  treatise,  or  answer  them  as  bemg  made  agftlhst 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  If  Mr.  Edwards  has  proved  that  wnat  he  calls 
virtue  is  indeed  virtue,  and  that  what  Armimans  have  called  viftlie  is  in  fact 
no  virtue  fit  alt,  then  Re  has  proved  that  the  objections  menHoned  in  the'  pas- 
sage above  referred  to,  have  no  weight  in  them,  and  so  fully  answers  them. 
And  while  he  particularly  considers,  and  proves,  which  he  does  in  UiAl  trea- 
tise, (tor  much  the  bigger  part  ot  it  is  taken  up  about  this,  if  I  dont  mistake,) 
that  Jirmin{{ins*  virtue,  such  as  their  moral  gerige,  &c.,  is  no  virtue  at  all. 
these  objections  of  theirs  are  ^particularly  considered.^ " 

In  other  letters,  Hopkins  speaks  of  Dr.  John  Er8kine_^8_^  zeal 
about  the  publication  of  the  two  dissertations  on  VirtyiejaJiid.the  End 
ef  God ''  in  creating  the  world,  and  adds :  *<  I  doubt  not  but  that 
hundreds  of  subscriptions  may  be  easily  got  for  them  in  America," 
and  proposes  that  the  sale  of  President  Edwards's  Works  "  shall  be 
for  the  benefit  of  his  [President  E.'s]  two  youngest  sons."  The  disap- 
pointment of  Hopkins's  expectations  with  regard  to  the  assistance  to 
be  rendered  by  Mr.  Foxcroft,  and  to  the  sale  of  President  Edwards's 
Works,  has  been  intimated  on  pp.  217-219,  above. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  6,  1761,  Dr.  Hopkins  thus  alludes  to  his 
own  manuscript  Memoir  of  President  Edwards,  which  he  transcribed 
for  publication  "  upon  Sir  [i.  e..  Dr.  Jonathan]  Edwards's  desire : " 

"  Imperfect  as  it  is,  it  has  cost  me  much  time  and  labor ;  much  more  than  I 
thou ghTb!7 when  T  undertook  it. — The  Rev.  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Brinsmade 
have  seen  it,  and  it  has  obtained  their  imprimalur,  Mr.  Edwards's  children, 
who  have  come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  have  read  it,  and  approve.*  —  If  it 
shall  be  thought  best  to  publish  it,  I  must  desire  you,  Reverend  sir,  to  be  so 
good  as  to  correct  the  grammar,  spelling,  and  printing,  where  you  find  a  defi- 
ciency, which  doubtless  you  will  do  in  many  places Some  of  Mr.  Ed- 

wards's  children  object  against  giving  the  title  of  President  Edwards,  especially 
at  the  beginning,  as  he  was  president  so  short  a  time  as  that  he  did  not  obtain 
tlie  epithet  among  many ;  and  [it]  will  be  distasteful,  and  perhaps  provoking 
to  some  readers,  who  were  not  so  friendly  to  Mr.  Edwards.  This  I  cheerfully 
submit  to  your  better  judgment,  as  a  matter  in  which  I  am  at  some  loss." 

*  The  dissatisfaction  of  one  or  two  of  President  Edwards's  children  with  Hopkins's 
Memoir,  (see  p.  213,  above,)  was  not  felt  until  many  years  aAer  the  Memoir  was  pub- 
lishcd,  and  af\er  their  father  had  obtained  a  European  reputation. 
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Systematic  Divinity  is  considered  and  treated,  by  many, 
with  slight  and  contempt.  And  if  a  book  be  written  in  this 
form,  and  published  under  the  title  of  a  System  or  Body  of 
Di\'inity,  this  is  a  sufficient  reason,  with  them,  to  neglect  it, 
as  not  worthy  their  attention.  But  can  this  be  supported  by 
any  good  reason  ?  Is  not  a  System  of  Divinity  as  proper  and 
important  as  a  System  of  Jurisprudence,  Physic,  or  Natural 
Philosophy  ? 

If  the  Bible  be  a  revelation  from  heaven,  it  contains  a  sys- 
tem of  consisted  important  doctrines  jj  which  are   so  con- 
nected, and  implied  in  each  other,  that  one  cannot  be  so  well 
understood,  if  detached  from  all  the  rest,  and  considered  by  it- 
self; and  some  must  be  first  known,  before  others  can  be  seen, 
in  a  proper  and  true  light.     When  all  these  are  stated,  and  "" 
explained,  according  to  Scripture,  and  in  their  true  order,  con- 
nection, and  dependence,  a  Systcm_of  Doctrines  is  formed*  " 
This  every  person  must  do,  in  some  measure  and  degree,  who- 
understands  the  Bible.     And  he  who  would  assist  others  in; 
doing  this,  and  set  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  clear- 
light,  and  to  the  best  advantage  to  be  understood,  wiU,  of 
course,   form  a  System  of  Truths;   and   so  far  as  he  falls 
short  of  this,  or  deviates  from  it,  he  must  be  defective  and 
confused. 
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K  the  following  system  do,  indeed,  contain  the  chief  and 
most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  they  be,  in  any 
good  measure,  explained  and  vindicated,  showing  their  con- 
sistence and  connection  with  each  other,  the  reader,  it  is 
hoped,  will  get  some  advantage  by  it.  If  it  should  be  thought 
by  any  that  it  contains  great  errors  and  inconsistencies,  it  is 
to  be  wished,  for  their  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  truth,  that 
they  would  not  confidently  rest  in  their  conclusion,  or  drop 
the  subject,  till  they  are  able  to  fix  on  a  system  of  truths 
more  consistent,  and  which  can  be  better  supported  by  the 
Scripture,  and  are  more  agreeable  to  sound  reason. 

It  is  presumed  the  author  will  not  be  suspected  of  going 
through  the  labor  of  composing  the  following  work  with  a 
view  of  rendering  himself  popular,  and  obtaining  the  general 
applause ;  or  that  he  has  sought  to  "  please  men."  The  most 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected  is,  that  it  may  serve  to  con- 
firm the  friends  of  truth  in  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Scripture ;  and  enlighten  some  of  those  who  have  been  in  the 
dark  respecting  some  truths,  and  have  been  inconsistent  with 
themselves  in  the  doctrines  they  have  espoused ;  and  that  it 
may  assist  the  honest' inquirers  to  see  what  are  the  leading 
and  most  important  doctrines  of  divine  revelation  ;  particularly 
those  who  are  candidates  for  the  evangelical  ministry. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  every  doctrine  of  Christianity  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  this  System ;  but  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  essential  truths  are  brought  into*  view ;  and  of 
these  some  are  treated  more  concisely,  and  others  are  more 
particularly  examined  and  vindicated,  as  was  judged  most 
convenient  and  useful.  Nor  was  it  thought  necessary,  or 
expedient,  to  mention  all  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  doctrines  here  advanced,  as  they  are  sufficiently 
obviated,  by  establishing  the  truth,  from  Scripture  and  reason; 
and  as  this  would  have  enlarged  the  work  to  an  undesirable 
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length,  those  only  are  mentioned,  by  an  answer  to  which,  the 
truth  is  more  explained  and  established. 

The  same  sentiments  are  brought  into  view,  and  repeated, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  which  could  not  well  be  avoided,  in 
such  a  work ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  repetitions  wiU  not 
be  inconvenient  or  tedious  to  the  reader.  , 

To  the  most  correct  and  elegant  style  the  author  makes 
iiQLj)retension ;  as  this  is  not  his  talent.  If  the  words  and 
expressions  be  not  ambiguous,  but  are  suited  to  convey  the 
ideas  designed  to  be  communicated  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  ease  and  clearness,  the  chief  and  most  important  end  of 
language  is  answered;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  they  who  are, 
with  proper  attention  and  concern,  inquiring  after  the  truth, 
will  exercise  so  much  candor,  as  not  to  be  offended,  or  slight 
it,  though  it  be  not  expressed  in  words  and  a  style  more  agreea- 
ble to  their  nice  and  critical  taste;  and  they  may  observe  a 
number  of  inaccuracies. 

This  work  has  been  undertaken  and  prosecuted,  under  a 
conviction,  that  a  performance  of  this  kind  is  much  wanted; 
and,  if  well  executed,  would  be  very  useful,  and  greatly  serve 
the  cause  of  truth  and  religion.  It  is  to  be  wished  there  were 
a  more  able  hand  disposed  to  execute  it ;  but  as  none  appeared 
to  do  it,  the  author  has  done  his  best.  Yet  he  doubts  not 
that  there  are  many  defects ;  and  is  not  confident  that  he  has 
made  no  mistakes  in  less  important  points;  while  he  has 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  chief  and  leading  doctrines  here 
advanced  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  are  important  and 
everlasting  truths ;  and  that  all  those  sentiments,  and  schemes 
of  doctrine  and  religion,  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
these,  and  contrary  to  them,  are  not  consistent  with  the  Bible, 
or  with  one  another;  and,  if  followed  in  their  just  conse- 
quences,  will  lead  to  universal  scepticism,  and,  which  is  the 
same  indeed,  to  the  horrible  darkness  of  atheism  itself. 
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The  truth  is  great,  and  has  omnipotence  to  support  it,  and 
therefore  will  prevail ;  and  all  erroneous  doctrines,  and  false 
religion,  will  be  utterly  abolished.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  light  ^^^  «»  increase  in  the  churchj  and  men  will 
be  raised  up,  who  will  make  ^guck  advances  in  .opsjoing^the 
Scjipture,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  that  what  is 
now  done  and  written  will  be  so  far_auperseded,  as  to  appear 
imperfect  and  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that  superior 
light  with  which  the  church  will  .thea  be  blessed.  Never- 
theless, if  publishing  that  to  which  we  have  wow7_attained 
may  be  a  mean  of  making  such  advances,  and  a  proper  and 
necessary  step  to  it,  the  labor  and  expense  of  doing  it  will 
be  abundantly  compensated. 

Newport,  August  20,  1792. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DIVINE    REVELATION. 

Idnd  atandiajieed  of  a  revelation  from  Grod,  in  order  to  know 
what  God  is  —  what  is  their  own  true  state  and  moral  char- 
acter— whether  he  be  reconcilable  to  them  who  have  rebelled 
against  him  —  and  if  he  be,  what  is  the  method  he  has  ap- 
pointed, in  which  he  will  be  reconciled ;  and  what  man  must 
be  and  do  in  order  to  find  acceptance  in  his  sight ; — wherein 
true  happiness  consists  —  whether  there  be  another  state  — 
what  are  the  favors  he  will  grant,  in  a  future  state,  to  those 
who  serve  and  please  him  in  this  life  —  what  are  his  grand 
designs  in  creating  and  governing  the  world,  etc.  The  igno- 
rance and  uncertainty,  with  respect  to  these  most  important 
points,*  in  which  all  men  have  been  and  still  are,  who  have 
enjoyed  no  such  revelation,  is  a  constant,  striking  evidence 
of  this. 

There  are,  indeed,  tho^  who  refuse  to  admit  this  evidence ; 
and  insist  that  human  reason  alone,  unassisted  by  any  revela- 
tion, except  what  is  made  in  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, is  sufficient  to  investigate  every  necessary  and  important 
truth ;  and  therefore  think  themselves  authorized  to  reject  and 
despise  every  other  revelation  that  pretends  to  come  from  God, 
as  the  contrivance  and  production  of  designing,  or  weak, 
deluded  men.  But  while  they  entertain  so  high  an  opinion 
of  human  reason,  and  especially  their  own,  in  the  face  of  the 
glaring  evidence  from  fact  and  experiment  just  now  mentioned, 
they  have .  produced  an  incontestable  evidence  of  their  own 
sad  jniatake ;  for,  upon  examination,  the  writings  of  the  deists 
are  found  to  contain  numerous  contradictions  to  each  other, 
on  points  of  the  highest  moment ;   and  most  of  them  have 

1* 
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embraced  for  truth  many  tenets  most  unreasonable  and 
absurd.  Thus,  when  they  have  renounced  revelation,  and 
boasted  of  their  own  reason,  an3~relied  upon  that  as  a  suffi- 
cient and  infallible  guide,  they  JiaYfijall,  or  most  of  them^  run 
into  darkness  and  delusion.  And  at  the  same,  time,  there  is 
abundant  evidence,  that  all  the  real  light  and  knowledge  they 
appear  to  have  in  divine  things,  which  they  attribute  to  the 
unassisted  exercise  of  their  own  reason,  and  which  is  more 
than  the  benighted  heathen  have,  originated  from  that  very 
revelation  which  they  discard  and  despise.  With  great  pro- 
priety, therefore,  they  have  been  jcpmpar^d  to  a  man  who  is  in 
a  room,  illuminated  by  the  bright  shining  of  a  candle,  and 
thereby  is  assisted  to  behold  the  objects  around  him  dis- 
tinctly ;  —  but  beinj;^  i^orant  of  the  assistance  which  he  has 
from  the  candle,  imagines  he  discerns  those  objects  by~~the 
strength  of  his  own_^ sight;  and  therefore  despises  and  en- 
deavors to  extinguish  that  light,  which,  if  withdrawn,  would 
leave  him  wholly  in  the  dark.*  Besides,  there  is  this  further 
evidence  against  them,  and  in  favor  of  the  revelation  whicli 
they  renounce,  namely,  it  does  not  appear  that,  by  all  their 
writings  and  attempts,  they  have  made  any  reformatioiLiirtiie 
morals  of  men,  or  that  so  much  as  one  man  has  been  reclaimed 
from  a  vicious  course  of  life,  and  become  sober,  humble, 
benevolent,  pious,  and  devout,  by  being  made  a  convert  to 
them  ;  —  but,  on  the  contrary,  most,  if  not  all  their  disciples, 
are  of  a  character  directly  the  reverse  of  this ;  and  they  are 
most  admired  by  men  of  vicious  character,  or  who  at  least  are 
evidently  without  those  virtues  which  are  essential  to  constitute 
a  truly  religious  man. 

Moreover,  if  the  revelation  they  discard  represents  men  to 
be  in  such  a  state  of  depravity  and  vicious  blindness  as  to  be 
disposed  to  shut  their  eyes  against  the  clearest  light,  and  to 
treat  it  as  these  men  in  fact  do  treat  the  Bible,  and  foretells 
this  same  treatment  and  conduct  of  theirs,  as  it  certainly  does ; 
while  they  are  thus  slighting  and  rejecting  it,  they  are  really 
giving  a  strong  evidence  of  its  divine  original. 

But,  to  return :  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  such  a  reve- 
lation is  abundantly  evident  from  fact,  and  has  been  implicitly 
or  expressly  acknowledged  by  maiiy  of  the  most  wise  and 
inquisitive  among  the  heathen.f  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  God  has  given  one  to  men  ;  and  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  possession  of  a  book  which  has  all  the  marks  and  evidence 

•  See  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers.  And  Clarke  on  Revealed  Re- 
ligion.    Proposition  vii. 

t  See  Dr.  Clarke  on  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 
Proposition  vii. 
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that  we  can  reasonably  expect  or  desire,  that  it  is  indeed  from 
God,  and  suited  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  a  divine  revelation, 
we  shall  be  very  criminal,  if  we  do  not  receive  it  with  gratitude, 
and  improve  it  to  promote  all  the  important  purposes  for 
which  it  is  given. 

Such  a  revelation  we  findjto  be  contedned  in  the  book  called 
the  Bible,  or  the_HQlyL .  Scriptnresi  For  while  all  other  pre- 
tended revelations  from  CJod,  which  have  been,  or  now  are, 
found  among  men,  are  without  all  proper  evidence  of  their 
being  such,  and  carry  evident  marks  of  imposture,  which  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated,  by  those  who  have  examined 
them ;  this  has  stood  the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny  both  of 
ite  friends  and  enemies,  and  the  more  it  has  been  examined, 
the  more  clearly  does  it  appear,  that  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  against  it  are  futile  and  groundless ;  and 
that  there  is  sufficient  and  abundant  evidence,  that  it  is  from 
God,  suited  to  give  satisfaction  and  a  well-grounded  assurance 
of  i!r  divine  original,  to  every  impartial,  honest  mind. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  was  written  by  Moses^  after,  he 
had  OTvenabui^dant  evidence^  by  a  series  of  astonishing 
miracl^,  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  and  all  Israel, 
that  he  spake  and  acted  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
the  SuprettTC  ftntef  15fl5ie^hTverse^  and  had  sufficiently  estab- 
lished his  character,  as  a  prophet  divinely  inspired.  Moses 
said  he  was  sent  by  Jehovah,  the  only  true  God,  the  God  of 
Israel,  to  demand  of  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  let  his 
people  go  out  from  under  his  oppressive  hand ;  and  foretold 
that  if  he  refused  to  do  it,  God  would  slay  his  first-born  son. 
Pharaoh  said  he  knew  not  who  Jehovah  was,  and  bid  defiance 
to  him,  declaring  he  would  pay  no  regard  to  his  demand. 
This  gave  opportunity  for  an  open  trial  and  decision,  whether 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  was  the  true  God,  or  the  gods  of 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians.  The  priests  and  the  magicians 
of  Egypt  were  collected,  and  entered  the  dispute  with  iNIoses. 
They  wrought  several  miracles,  in  imitation  of  those  which 
Moses  did  ip  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  humhere  was 
an  #>vifl^pf^  r^ooir^^r^  su^eriorfty  in  those  wrought  by  JeEovah. 
And  the  contest  went  on,  till  at  length  they  were  not  able  to 
stand  before  Moses,  and  confessed  publicly  that  Jehovah  was 
Gk)d,  and  superior  to  theirs.  Moses  went  on  doing  wonders, 
in_the^ght  of  all  Egypt,  and  mflicFing  various  successive 
jndgments  on  Pharaoh,  and  on  the  Egyptians ;  at  the  same 
time  particularly  foretelling  the  miraculous  chastisement  which 
Jehovah  had  revealed  to  him  he  would  inflict.  At  length, 
Moses  informed  Pharaoh,  that  if  he  should  still  persist  in  re- 
fusing to  let  Israel  go  out  of  Egypt,  Jehovah  had  said  to  him. 
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that  he  would  slay  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt ;  and  this  was 
foretold  to  all  Israel ;  which  accordingly  came  to  pass ;  and 
the  Egyptians  were  made  to  fear  and  tremble  before  the  God 
of  Israel^  and  entreated  his  people  to  pray  to  him  for  them^ 
acknowledging  he  was  the  supreme  God.  Thus  Israel  went 
out  of  Egypt,  as  Jehovah  had  promised  they  should,  and  were 
led  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  waters  dividing  to  make  them  a 
way,  at  the  direction  and  command  of  their  God;  while 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  who  were  so  hardy  as  to  follow 
them,  were  all  drowned  in  the  waters.  Thus  Jehovah  publicly 
triumphed  over  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  executed  judgment 
upon  them ;  and,  by  the  fullest  and  most  incontestable  evi- 
dence, established  his  character  as  the  only  true  God.  The 
people  of  Israel  felt,  and  solemnly  acknowledged  this,  at  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  they  were  led  on  by  the  hand  of  Moses^^t- 
tended  with  a  constant  course  of  miracles,  unto  Mount_&iuai. 
On  that  mount,  God  appeared  in  a  manner  suited  to  manifest 
his  presence  and  awful  glorious  majesty,  and  excite  their  ut- 
most attention,  fear,  and  reverence ;  and  theuj  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  out  of  the  fire,  with  a  voice  that  could  be  dis- 
tinctly  heard  by  aU  that  vast  multitude,  consisting  of  af  "least 
three  millions  of  ppople,  he  spake  the  ten  commandments,  and 
added  no  more.  They  were  afterwards  written  on  two  tables 
of  stone,  by  the  finger  of  God ;  which  was  most  probably  the 
first  writing  by  letters  in  this  world.*  And  Moses,  being 
taught  of  God  to  read  it,  and  so  how  to  write,  was  directed 
and  inspired  by  Grod  to  write  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  events  which  had  taken  place  since ;  and  of 
mankind,  so  far  as  was  necessary  these  things  should  be  re- 
corded and  known ;  and,  more  particularly,  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  events  of  divine  Providence 
respecting  them.  As  this  is  the  first  and  oldest,  so  it  is  the 
only  authentic  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of 
mankind,  from  the  beginning  to  that  time,  which  is  an  era  of 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  Moses  also  wrote  a 
code  of  laws  for  that  people,  which  he  said  were  dictated  to 
him  by  God,  containing  many  promises  and  threatenings, 
together  with  a  number  of  typical  institutions,  which  were 
shadows  of  things  to  come.  Ajid  there  are  many  predictions 
in  his  writings,  which  have  already  come  to  pass ;  especially 
that  God  would  raise  up  unto  them  that  great  prophet,  the 
Messiah,  of  whom  he  himself  was  a  type ;  and  if  they  would 
not  hear  him,  they  should  be  destroyed. 

God  having  thus  established  his  character,  as  the  only  true 

*  See  Br.  Winder's  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  Declension,  and  Kevival  of 
Knowledge,  chiefly  religious. 
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God,  by  abundant  and  most  clear  evidence,  and  magnified 
Moses  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians  and  all  Israel,  as  his 
servant  and  prophet,  directed  and  inspired  by  him  both  to  do, 

and  to  say,  all  th^^t  hpt  HiH  anH    raiHj  m  fhp  namp  nf  Jphnvnli  ; 

he  forbid  them  to  hearken  to  a  prophet,  or  any  other_person, 
who  should  arise  and  do  wonders  and  miracles,  not  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  but  of  som'e  other  god,  with  a  view  to  draw 
them  away  from  obedience  to  the  God  of  Israel,  to  worship 
and  serve  other  gods.  And  every  one  who  will  attentively 
consider  the  subject,  must  at  once  see  both  the  reasonableness 
of  this  injunction,  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in 
laying  a  proper  foundation  for  it,  and  then  giving  it  by  Moses 
to  Israel.  For  Jehovah  having  given  all  the  evidence  that  could 
be  reasonably  expected  or  desired,  by  a  series  of  public  incon- 
testable miracles,  appearances,  words,  and  works,  that  he  was 
the  only  true  God ;  which  aU  Israel  had,  under  the  fullest  and 
most  rational  conviction,  acknowledged,  over  and  over  again, 
and  under  this  conviction,  solemnly  given  themselves  up  to 
him,  as  their  God,  and  promised  to  renounce  all  other  gods, 
and  cleave  to,  and  obey  Jehovah  alone,  as  their  God ;  it  be- 
came them  never  from  that  time  to  call  in  question  what  had 
been  made  so  abundantly  evident,  but  with  the  greatest  as- 
surance, and  the  most  sincere  abhorrence,  reject  every  thing 
which  was  evidently  contrary  to  the  light  and  revelation  they 
had  received ;  and  not  pay  the  least  -regard  to  any  wonders 
and  miracles  pretended  to  be  done,  or  really  wrought,  to  prove 
that  Jehovah  was  not  the  only  true  God,  and  in  favor  of  other 
gods. 

These  things  have  been  observed,  to  show  with  what 
abundant  evidence  and  assurance  the  church  of  Israel  re- 
ceived the  writings  of  Moses,  as  divine  oracles,  the  infallible 
dictates  of  Heaven,  which  he  was  inspired  to  reveal  and  com- 
municate ;  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  there 
are  many  other  things  which  have  not  been  here  brought  into 
view,  which  serve  to  strengthen  this  evidence,  and  show  that 
to  make  any  other  supposition,  and  not  to  admit  these  writings 
as  the  oracles  of  Heaven,  is  most  absurd,  shutting  the  eyes 
against  the  most  glaring  light,  and  doing  violence  to  every 
principle  of  reason. 

After  Moses,  other  prophets  and  inspired  men  were  raised 
up  to  write  the  history  of  that  nation ;  to  declare  the  will 
of  God,  in  reproving,  directing,  and  exhorting ;  and  adding 
threatenings  and  promises,  to  deter  them  from  rebellion  against 
Jehovah,  and  excite  them  to  obey  him.  Whose  writings  also 
contain  innumemble  predictions  of  things  to  come,  many  of 
which  are  already  come  to  pass;  those  in^particular  which 
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foretold  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  his  incarnation^  death, 
resurrection,  exaltation,  and  reign ;  and  the  events  that  should 
attend  his  coming  with  regard  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
etc.  And  in  these  writings  there  is  a  constant  reference  to 
the  things  contained  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  wonders 
wrought  by  his  hand,  when  they  were  delivered  from  a  state 
of  bondage  in  Egypt,  etc.,  and  to  the  institutions  and  laws, 
which  by  him  were  given  to  Israel ;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  perfect  consistence  and  harmony  betw^een  these 
,wiitings  and  those  of  Moses. 

The  last  prophet,  whose  >M:itings  we  have,  lived  about  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ ;  so^that  the  sacred  writings  which 
were  given  to  the  church  of  Israel,  and  which  they  received  as 
divine  oracles,  and  have  carefully  kept  and  preserved,  not  only 
to  the  time  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  but  even  down  to  this 
day,  were  written  at  different  times,  by  different  inen^  through 
^  the  space  of  a\)Ove  a  thousand  years,  from  Moses,  the  first,  to 
f  Malachi,  the  last  writer.  And  yet  they  all  a^^e;  and  the 
latter  constantly  refer  to  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  what  is 
contained  in  them ;  and  therefore  they  mutually  strengthen 
the  evidence,  that  they  aU  wrote  by  inspiration,  as  most  of 
them  declared  they  did.  And  3Ialachi  concludes  with  fore- 
telling the  coming  of  Christ,  and  directing  the  churclforTsrael 
to  attend  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Moses,  anJ  obey 
them,  until  Christ  should  come ;  and  to  expect  no  more  divine 
revelation,  tUl  that  time ;  plainly  intimating,  that  then  some 
further  revelations  from  God  should  be  given  to  the  church. 
(Mai.  iv.  4,  5.)  Thus  the  standing,  written  revelation,  given  to 
the  Jewish  church,  was  finished ;  and  they  were  commanded 
not  to  attempt  to  make,  or  expect  any  addition  to  it,  till  the 
days  of  the  Messiah. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  perhaps_aU_ these  WTitiiigs.Atere_forged 
by  some  wicked,  designing  man,  or  set  of  rnen,  and  that  the 
facts  and  miracles  therein  related  never  did  take  place,  nor  was 
Moses,  or  any  other  man,  inspired  of  God  to  WTite  these  things, 
but  they  were  imposed  upon  that  nation,  and  they  were  made 
to  believe  that  which  never  had  any  reality ;  such  a  suppo- 
sition will  appear  most  unreasonable,  and  even  impossible,  on 
the  least  reflection.  When,  and  how,  could  this  be  done? 
How  could  that  nation,  even  all  of  them,  old  and  young, 
learneH^ahdlihlearned,  at  any  time  be  made  to  believe  that  all 
these  things  related  in  the  WTitings  of  Moses  concerned  them, 
and  which  he  said  took  place  publicly,  and  that  they  were 
seen  and  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation ;  and  that  all 
those  rites  and  laws  had  been  received  in  a  miraculous  way 
from  Jehovah,  by  their  ancestors,  and  handed  down,  and  prac- 
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tised  from  generation  to  generation,  if  there  was  no  truth  in  aU 
this ;  but  they  were  all  no^7  invented,  andTthey  never  had'  any 

PYi«tPnp;p^'?>f  w^rf}  jipaffT  nn>etnre,  ]}y  any  fif   thpm  ?      This  is 

perfectly  incredible,  and  absolutely  impossible.  And  it  is 
equally  incredible,  that  a  whole  rmtionshould  at  any  time 
receive  such  writings,  and  pretend  they  were  iiri^EuIne  and 
true,  and  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  when  ^^  the  same 
time  they  knew  there  was  no  truth  in  it,  but  was  real  impos- 
ture and  delusion.  Who  can  believe  that  any  nation  pr  people  '^ 
under  heaven  could  ever  be  brought  to  do  this,  and  receive  / 
and  practise  all  those  burdensome  rites  and  ceremoniesj  and 
hand  them  down  to  their  children  as  the  institutions  of  Heaven,  \ 
when  they  knew  it  was  aU  a  cheat  ?  And  this  will  appear  yet 
more  incredible,  if  possible,  when  we  observe,  that  these  writ- 
ings give  no  agreeable,  flattering  idea  of  that  nation,  as  a  wise, 
excellent,  and  honorable  people;  but,  contrary  to  this,  they 
are  represented  as  a  very  stupid,  ungrateful,  rebellious  people, 
always  disposed  to  abuse  and  revolt  from  their  God,  and  vio- 
late the  most  sacred  obligations  and  solemn  vows,  by  which 
they  were  constantly  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah; 
and  were  severely  punished,  from  time  to  time,  for  their  horrid 
impiety,  and  most  stupid  idolatry,  and  their  obstinate  per- 
severance in  shameful  unrighteousness  and  cruelty  towards 
each  other.  If  a  people  could  forge  and  receive  a  history  of. 
themselves  as  a  nation,  in  which  there  was  no  truth ;  or  if  it 
were  contrived  and  formed  by  any  set  of  men,  or  by  any  one 
man  among  them,  with  a  design  to  impose  it  on  the  nation, 
to  be  received  by  them  as  genuine,  we  may  be  sure  it  would 
be  WTitten  in  favor  of  that  nation,  and  so  as  to  flatter  their 
selfishness,  pride,  and  vanity,  instead  of  representing  them,  as 
these  writings  do  that,  nation,  in  a  disagreeable,  shameful, 
odious  light. 

Besides,  these  writings  have  no  marks,  not  the  least  appear- 
ance^Tmposture  andjforger^^  most  critically  exammedj" 

^^"BuFall  appearance  that  can  be  desired,  that  they  are  genuine, 
and  were  written  at  the  different  times,  and  in  the  different 
circumstances,  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  written, 
and  by  those  different  men :  whereas,  if  they  were  a  forgery, 
and  not  written  by  inspiration,  it  cannot  be  supposed  possible 
they  should  carry  all  those  marks  of  genuineness,  and  none  of 
the  contrary. 

Moreover,  they  contain  a  system  of  truths,  and  point  out 
and  enjoin  commands  and  duties  to  God  and  our  neighbor, 
which  bespeak  their  divine  original,  and  are  worthy  to  be 
revealed  by  God;  and  which  no  ungodly,  selfish,  designing 
impostor,  (and  such  these  writers  must  be,  if  they  wrote  not 
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by  inspiration,)  would  ever  think  of,  and  much  less  be  disposed 
to  publish  and  enjoin. 

The  promised  Messiah  at  length  made  his  appearance  in 
the  world,  even  at  the  very  time  in  which  it  was  foretold  he 
should  come !  the  way  for  his  coming  having  been  prepared 
by  his  harbinger,  as  was  particularly  predicted  by  Isaiah ;  and 
by  Malachi,  in  the  last  words  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  having  been  abundantly  proved,  as  has  been  observed  and 
shown,  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  was  the  only  true 
Grod,  and  that  the  writings  in  their  hands  were  given  by  divine 
inspiration,  in  which  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  his  future 
kingdom  were  foretold,  and  particularly  described ;  alLthatwas 
nowL  necessary,  in  order  to  his  being  on  good  ground  received 
as  king  of  the^  church,  was  to  give  proper  evidence  that  he  was 
the  very -person,  the  promised  Savior  of  ^thfi-world.  This  was 
done  not  only_by  Jiis  appearing  at  the  time,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter and  cu-cumstances,  which  were  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
but  by  working  a  series  of  miracles^  done  in  ajubhc  manner ; 
and  by  his  predicting  many  things,  which  soon  came  to  pass, 
especmlly  his  own  death,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of 
it,  and  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the  third  day.  'Tie  was 
accordingly  put  to  death,  which  his  enemies  as  well  as  friends 
confess ;  and  if  he  did  rise  again,  as  he  said  he  would,  the 
evidence  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  same  Jehovah  who  was 
the  God  of  Israel,  would  be  complete,  and  none  could  rea- 
sonably desire  more. 

That  he  did  rise  on  the  third  day ;  and  when  he  had  con- 
tinued on  earth  above  forty  days,  conversing  with  his  disciples 
and  friends,  and  giving  them  instructions  and  commands,  left 
the  world  and  ascended  to  heaven,  there  were  a  competent 
number  of  chosen  witnesses,  who  declared  they  were  eye  and 
ear  witnesses  of  this ;  and  that  they  had  the  most  satisfactory, 
full,  and  abundant  evidence  of  it.  And  further,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  it,  they  had  power  to  work  innumerable  miracles  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  a  testimony  that  he  was 
alive,  and  consequently  the  Son  of  God,  and  Savior  of  the 
world.  And  they  gave  up  all  their  worldly  interest  in  this 
cause ;  and  subjected  themselves  to  poverty,  hatred  and  re- 
proach of  men;  and  to  various  hardships  and  cruel  suflerings, 
and  even  to  death,  in  bearing  witness  to  this  truth,  and  those 
that  are  implied  in  it,  and  preaching  the  gospel ;  which  was 
attended  by  an  invisible  mighty  power,  purifying  and  renewing 
the  hearts  of  multitudes,  and  leading  them  to  renounce  their 
former  delusions  and  wicked  ways,  and  to  believe  in  Christ, 
and  obey  him ;  who  became  so  many  witnesses  of  the  truth 
and  power  of  Christianity. 
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A  history  of  these  things  was  written  by  those  who  had  the 
most  certain  knowledge,  of  them,  and*  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them,  giving  an  account  of  the  birth,  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  the 
instructions  and  commands  he  gave,  and  the  miracles  which 
were  wrought  by  him,  etc.  Also,  a_history  was  written  of 
what  took  place  foLa^  number  of  yeara^  alter  the  ascension  of 
Cjinst  to  heaven ;  the  promised  gift  of  his  Spirit  to  the  apos- 
tles and  others,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  speak  different 
languages,  and  to  work  miracles ;  their  bearing  testimony  for 
Christ,  and  preaching  with  great  success,  not  only  to  the  Jews, 
but  to  the  Grentile  nations,  and  erecting  churches  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  etc  This  history  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
is  written  in  a  manner  remarkably  different  from  that  of  any 
other  history  written  by  men  not  inspired.  It  is  simple,  plain, 
and  concise,  consisting  only  in  the  most  intelligible  narration 
of  facts,  of  what  was  said  and  done,  without  justifying  or 
condemning  any  person ;  not  giving  the  least  encomium,  or 
bestowing  any  praise  on  Christ  himself,  or  any  of  his  friends, 
nor  saying  a  word  in  their  favor;  not  reproaching  or  con- 
demning their  enemies,  or  any  person,  or  speaking  against 
them ;  but  confining  themselves  to  a  plain  history  of  simple 
facts,  without  any  comments  of  their  own,  against  any  one, 
or  in  favor  of  him.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  striking  evidence, 
among  others  innumerable,  that  these  writings  "  came  not  by 
the  will  of  man,"  but  were  composed  under  the  direction  and 
supenntendency  of  the  Ho1y~Gh09t,"thS  aiuthbrs  being  inspired 
and  moved  by  him.* 

We  have  also  the  writings  of  several  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  containing  a  number  of  letters,  which  they  wrote  to 
churches,  and  to  some  particular  persons,  in  which  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Christianity,  and  the  institutions  and  laws 
of  Christ,  are  more  particularly  explained  and  inculcated.  And 
last  of  all,  there  is  a  book,  called  "  The  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which_he  sent  and  signified  by  his  angel  unto  his  ser- 
vant John."      This  the  apostle  John  wrote  in  his  advanced 

♦  "  It  is  remarkable,  that  through  the  whole  of  their  histories,  the  evange- 
liPts  have  not  passed  one  encomium  upon  Jesus,  or  upon  any  of  his  friends :  nor 
thrown  out  one  reflection  against  his  enemies ;  though  much  of  both  kinds 
might  have  been,  and  no  doubt  would  have  been  done  by  them,  had  they  been 
governed  cither  by  a  spirit  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm.  Christ's  life  is  not 
praised  in  the  Gospels ;  his  death  is  not  lamented ;  his  friends  are  not  com- 
mended ;  his  enemies  are  not  reproached,  nor  even  blamed ;  but  every  thing  is 
told,  naked  and  unadorned,  just  as  it  took  place ;  and  all  who  read  are  left  to 
judge,  and  make  reflections  for  themselves.  A  manner  of  writing  which  the 
historians  never  would  have  fallen  into,  had  not  their  minds  been  under  the 
guidance  of  the  most  sober  reason,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity,  im- 
portance, and  truth  of  their  subject."  —  Macknigfit  Harmony  of  the  Goapeb, 

VOL.    I.  2 
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age,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  when 
he  was  suffering  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  being  banished  to  a 
desolate  island,  after  his  character  had  been  lonff  established 
as  an  apostle  oif  Christ,  by  miracles,  and  a  holy  lile.  He  says, 
he  received  this  revelation  from  Christj  and  was  by  him  directed 
to  write  it,  just  as  he  here  has  done.  It  contains,  among  other 
things,  a  representation  of  the  state  of  the.  xihurch,  and  the 
great  eveMsTfiat  should  take  place  respecting  it,  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  of  its  perfect  ari?~  glorious 
state  from  that  period  forever  and  ever;  and  of  the  endless 
punishment  of  all  her  implacable  enemies.  And  many  of  the 
predictions  in  this  book  have  been  already  accomplished; 
others  are  daily  fulfilling  before  our  eyes,  which  is  a  constant 
miracle,  of  the  most  indisputable  kind,  evidencing  the  divine 
original  of  this  prophecy ;  and  that  the  things  therein  foretold, 
which  are  not  yet  come  to  pass,  will  all  be  accomplished  in 
their  season. 

And  as  the  divine  inspired  writings,  given  to  the  Jewish 
church,  conclude  with  an  intimation  that  they  should  have 
nothing  more  of  this  kind,  till  the  promised  Messiah  did  come, 
and  a  command  carefully  to  keep  and  observe  what  they  had 
received;  so  this  book  concludes  with  a  declaration,  that  there 
should  be  no  addition  to  divinely  inspired  WTitings  given  to 
the  Christian  church ;  and,  therefore,  mankind  must  look  for 
no  more ;  but  are  commanded  carefully  to  observe  and  "obey 
what  was  then  revealed,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it,  or 
taking  from  it,  until  Christ  shall  come  to  judgment. 

God  having  thus  completed  a  revelation  containing  every 
thing  he  saw  necessary  and  proper  to  make  it  a  suHicient, 
perfect,  and  unerring  rule  for  his  church  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  every  way  adapted  to  answer  all  the  desired  ends 
of  a  divine  revelation,  attended  with  aU  the  evidence  that  can 
be  reasonably  desired,  that  it  is  from  God,  and  the  whole  that 
he  ever  will  give,  the  use  and  end  of  miracles  has,  of  course, 
ceased ;  and  therefore  the  church  is  to  expect  no  more,  or  any 
more  prophets  inspired  to  foretell  things  to  come,  not  already 
foretold  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  whatever  pretences  any 
may  make  of  working  miracles,  and  whatever  miracles  may 
be  really  wrought,  in  support  of  any  pretended  tniths  or  insti- 
tutions, or  system  of  religion,  the  church  of  Christ  has  no 
liberty  to  pay  the  least  regard  to  them  ;  but  ought  to  renounce 
all  such  pretences  with  abhorrence ;  and  to  hearken  to  them, 
and  regard  them  in  the  least,  is  to  renounce  the  Bible,  and  the 
God  who  has  given  it  to  his  church.  Nor  have  we  any  war- 
rant to  pay  the  least  regard  to  any  who  pretend  to  a  spirit  of 
prophecy,  even  though  the  things  they  foretell  come  to  pass ; 
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butjjon  the  contrary,  ought  wholly  to  disregard  and  renounce 
such  pretences,  being  certain  firom  divine  revelation  that  they 
are  not-firefia-God,  and  cannot  in  the  least  strengthen  the  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  or  of  any  truth  con- 
tained in  it;  but  have  a  contrary  tendency.  And  to  jjay  any 
regard  to  themy  is  really  to  slight  the  Bible,  and  may  give 
Satan^an_advantage,  and  opportunity  to  introcTucethe  most 
gross  and  fatal  delusions.* 

This  general  view  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made,  are  designed  to  exhibit  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  evidence  we  have,  that  jhey  do -indeed 
contain  a  revelation  from  _God,  and  may  with  the  greatest 
safety  be  relied  upon  as  such.  But  there__are  many_  other 
evidences  of  this,  some  of  which  ought  to  be  brought  into 
view,  when  this  subject  is  considered.  And  it  may  be  proper 
now  to  mention  a  number  of  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
writings  contained  in  the  Bible  are  a  revelation  from  God,  in 
which  several  things  that  have  been  already  hinted  will  be 
included. 

L    The  apnPi^   of  miranlpR  xyli^f^h   hayp   bigeu  WIQUght,   as   a 

testimony  that  this  revelation  is  from  God,  is  a  standing,  un- 
deniable proof  of  it.  These  "have  been  in  some  measure 
brought  into  view,  in  the  observations  above ;  from  which  the 
propriety  and  importance  of  these  miracles,  and  the  end  for 
which  they  were  wrought,  appear.  That  these  miracles  were 
really  wrought,  we  have  as  great  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit ;  and  not  the  least  ground  of  suspicion  and 
doubt;  especially  when  we  consider  the  times  and  circum- 
stances of  them,  and  their  apparent  design,  and  the  nature 
and  contents  of  the  revelation,  the  credit  of  which  they  are 
designed  to  establish.  These  things  have  been  particularly 
and  largely  considered  by  many,  and  therefore  are  only  men- 
tioned here,  except  the  last,  which  will  be  attended  to  in  the 
sequel. 

IL  The  numerous  prophecies  which  are  contained  in  the 

♦  The  church  of  Rome  claims  it  as  the  mark  of  a  true  church,  to  be  able  to 
work  miracles,  and  assert  that  this  is  essential  to  the  true  church  of  Christ,  and 
pretend  to  have  this  evidence  that  they  arc  the  only  true  catholic  church,  viz., 
that  a  multitude  of  miracles  have  bf^,  and  still  are,  wi-ought  by  them.  But 
tills  is  so  far  firom  being  an  evidence  of  a  true  church,  that  tneir  pretending  to 
such  a  power  \b  an  infallible  mark  and  evidence  that  it  is  a  false  church ;  and 
this  is  warrant  sufficient  to  condemn  and  renounce  it  as  such,  without  being  at 
the  pains  of  examining  all  their  pretended  miracles,  to  see  if  they  be  real  mira- 
cles or  not.  If  that  church  could  be  supported  and  proved  to  be  right,  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  we  ought  to  own  it  as  a  true  church  ;  but  if  not,  a  thousand 
miracles  will  not  prove  any  thing  in  its  favor ;  but  even  their  pretending  to 
work  miracles,  and  appealing  to  these,  is  a  demonstration  that  it  is  not  a  true 
church,  as  this  is  a  slight  and  rejection  of  the  word  of  God. 
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Biblej^with_  their  exact  accomplishment,  are  a  standing,  clear 
pyiaftnfip.  that  it  is  ^  rftvelfttinn  frnnr^  Qoc^,  The  certain  inde- 
pendent foreknowledge  of  future  events,  or  of  any  thing  to 
come,  all  will  grant,  belongs  to  the  true  God  alone.  There- 
fore w^e  find  Jehovah  chaUenging  this  as  his  own  prerogative ; 
and  his  declaring  what  will  be,  and  bringing  it  to  pass  ac- 
cordingly, is  asserted  to  be  a  demonstration  that  it  is  the  true 
God  who  speaks.  And  he  says,  that  he  who  Can  do  this,  does 
prove  himself  to  be  God.  "  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the 
Lord ;  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob. 
Let  them  bring  them  forth,  and  show  what  shall  happen. 
—  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may 
know  that  ye  are  gods."  "  I,  even  I  am  the  Lord,  and  beside 
me  there  is  no  Savior.  I  have  declared,  and  have  saved,  and 
I  have  showed,  when  there  was  no  strange  god  among  you ; 
therefore,  ye  are  my  vdtnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  am 
God."  When  Jehovah  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  he  de- 
monstrated that  he  was  the  only  true  God,  and  they  renounced 
all  other  gods ;  then  he  foretold  what  would  befall  them,  both 
in  promises  and  threatenings,  and  a  great  number  of  predict 
tions,  which  had  actually  come  to  pass  in  their  sight ;  there- 
fore they  were  his  witnesses,  as  they  were  witnesses  of  this 
fact,  which  was  sufficient  to  support  his  character,  as  the  onlv 
tnic  God,  in  opposition  to  all  other  pretended  gods.  Jehovali 
tells  them  that  one  end  of  his  thus  foretelling  evenjj^,  and  then 
bringing  them  to  pass,  was  to  give  them  undeniable  proof 
that  he  was  the  true  God,  who  spoke  to  them  by  Moses,  etc., 
and  leave  them  inexcusable,  if  they  should  acknowledge  any 
other  God.  "  I  have  declared  the  former  things  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  they  went  forth  out  of  my  mouth,  and  I  showed 
them  ;  I  did  them  suddenly,  and  they  came  to  pass.  Because 
I  knew  that  thou  art  obstinate,  and  thy  neck  is  an  iron  sinew, 
and  thy  brow  brass  ;  I  have  even  from  the  beginning  declared 
it  to  thee :  before  it  came  to  pass,  I  showed  it  thee,  lest  thou 
shouldest  say  mine  idol  hath  done  them,  and  my  graven 
image,  and  my  molten  image,  hath  commanded  them."  (Is. 
xlviii.  3,  4,  5.) 

Though  they  had  in  many  other  ways  good  evidence  that 
he  was  the  true  God,  in  whose  name  Moses  spake  and  acted ; 
yet  God,  knowing  their  evil  disposition,  and  how  prone  they 
were  to  unbelief,  and  to  turn  away  from  him  to  other  gods,  in 
his  great  condescension  and  goodness,  took  care  to  give  and 
heap  up  more  abundant  standing  evidence  that  they  had  in- 
deed the  oracles  of  the  true  God,  who  was  the  God  of  Israel, 
by  foretelling  innumerable  events,  and  then  bringing  them  to 
pass  before  their  eyes.     When  Moses  wrought  the  numerous 
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signs  and  wonders  in  Egypt,  he  foretold  these  events  before 
they  took  place ;  and  so  most  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness,  were 
foretold  immediately  before  they  took  place ;  and  also  many 
things  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  etc.  To  such  predic- 
tions as  these,  which  were  brought  to  pass  immediately  the 
above  cited  words  seem  to  have  particular  reference,  God 
says,  "  They  went  forth  out  of  my  mouth,  and  I  showed 
them  ;  I  did  them  suddenly,  and  they  came  to  pass."  In  this 
way  they  had  not  only  the  evidence  which  the  miracles  them- 
selves gave  of  the  truth,  in  favor  of  which  they  were  wrought ; 
but  the  prediction  and  the  immediate  accomplishment  was  a 
yet  further  evidence  that  he  who  wrought  the  rniraclq  spoke 
and  acted  under  the  influence^  and  according  to  the  dictates, 
of  the  omniscient  God.  In  t6is  way  were  most  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

But  there  are  almost  innumerable  prophecies  in  the  Bible 
which  foretell  things  to  come,  that  were  not  to  take  place  im- 
mediately ;  but  a  long  time,  and  numbers  of  them  many  ages, 
after  the  predictions  were  published.  Many  predictions  of 
this  kind  are  contained  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  which  fore- 
tell a  multitude  of  events  respecting  that  nation,  which  have 
been  exactly  fulfilled.  And  indeed  great  part  of  the  religious 
institutions  and  worship  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  are  so 
many  prophecies  of  what  should  take  place  in  the  person, 
character,  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  they  are  appointed  types 
and  shadows  of  these  things,  and  have  been  exactly  fulfilled 
in  them.  This  is  particularly  attended  to  and  illustrated  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  is  a  strong  argument  that 
these  institutions  and  laws  were  made  by  the  only  true  God, 
who  knows  what  is  to  come,  even  all  his  own  designs  and 
works  that  are  future. 

A  ^eat  part  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  are 
prophecies  that  respect  Christ,  his  incarnation,  his  sufferings, 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow  in  the  salvation  of  men,  and 
his  kingdom.  In  these  writings  it  is  foretold  that  he  should 
be  thc^seed  of  Abraham  by  Isaac,  that  he  should  be  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  family  of  David ;  should  be  born  of  a 
virgin  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem  ;  that  he  should  be  poor  and 
despised,  rejected,  hated  and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews  and 
Grentiles,  joining  together  to  perpetrate  this  horrid  deed.  The 
particular  time  of  his  appearance  and  death  is  pointed  out ; 
and  a  great  number  of  particulars  relating  to  his  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  are  foretold ;  all  which  have  been  exactly  ful- 
filled.    They  also  foretell  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  calling 

2* 
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of  the  Gentiles  to  be  the  people  of  God,  and  share  in  the 
blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  and  speak  much  of  the  extent 
and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  particularly  foretell  that  it 
should  rise,  prevail,  and  fill  the  world  after  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  monarchy,  and  shall  continue  forever.  Christ  and  his 
apostles  did  constantly  appeal  to  these  prophecies,  as  most 
plainly,  and  with  the  greatest  exactness,  predicting  what  took 
place  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Christ  himself,  after  his  death 
and  resurrection,  addresses  those  who  were  wholly  at  a  loss 
what  to  think  of  these  things,  in  the  following  words :  "  O, 
fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
spoken !  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  And  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the 
things  concerning  himself."  The  apostle  Peter  publicly  ap- 
peals to  them,  and  says,  "  God  hath  spoken  of  these  things 
by  the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets,  since  the  world  began.  For 
Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  a  prophet  shall  the  Lord 
your  God  raise  up  unto  you,  of  your  brethren,  like  imto  me. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  soul  Vhich  will  not  hear 
that  prophet,  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people.  Yea, 
and  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow  after, 
as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  Ukewise  foretold  of  these  days." 
And  St.  Paul  declares,  that  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  preaching  the  gospel,  he  asserted  "  no 
other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did 
say  should  come."  And  with  this  argument,  taken  from 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel  often  put  to  silence  and  confounded 
the  opposing  Jews,  and  convinced  many  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ. 

TJhejwritings  of  the  New  Testament  contain  many  predic- 
tions. Christ  particularly  foretold  his  death,  and  his  resurrec- 
tion on  the  third  day  after,  —  who  should  betray  him,  and  who 
should  deny  him,  —  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles  in  his 
miraculous  powers,  —  what  treatment  they  should  receive 
from  the  Jews,  —  what  support  they  should  have,  and  what 
should  be  their  success.  He,  in  a  very  particular  manner, 
foretold  the  calamities  that  should  come  on  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple ;  and 
said  this  should  come  to  pass  before  all  that  generation  did  go 
off  the  stage  of  life.  And  though  to  human  appearance  these 
events  were  not  merely  improbable,  but  even  impossible,  yet 
they  all  came  to  pass  exactly  agreeable  to  the  predicrion. 

But  passing  over  many  other  instances  of  prophecy,  —  both 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  others  in  the  primitive  church. 
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and  the  particular  fulfilment  of  their  predictions,  —  that  re« 
ip^kable  one  of  St  Paul,  (2  Thea.  chap,  ii,,)  of  the  grand 
apoatasyTn  the  Chirisfiah  church,  by  the  rise  and  reign  of  one 
whom  he  calls  the  "man  of  sin*'  and  "wicked  one,"  —  by 
which  the  pope  and  the  false  church  of  Rome  are  exactly 
described,  together  with  his  final  overthrow  and  destruction, 
is  worthy  of  partFcular  attention.  This  was  then"  the  most 
incredible  and  unlikely  to  come  to  pass  of  almost  any  event 
whatsoever ;  —  that  the  emperor  of  Rome  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  way,  to  give  opportunity  for  this  apostasy,  and  the  exal- 
tation of  this  man  of  sin  in  the  church  of  Christ,  etc  But 
this  is  all  come  to  pass ;  and  this  apostasy  in  the  church,  with 
all  its  circumstances  and  attendants,  together  with  the  general 
state  of  the  church,  and  of  the  world  down  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, are  yet  more  particularly  and  fully  foretold  in  the  reve- 
lation which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  the  apostle  John  after  his 
ascension.  In  this  prophecy,  many  things  are  foretold  which 
were  then  future,  and  which  have  already  come  to  pass,  and 
others  are  daily  fulfilling  in  the  sight  of  all  who  have  wisdom 
to  observe  and  discern ;  from  which  there  is  a  standing  and 
'  increasing  pubUc  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reU^on, 
sufiScient  to  silence  and  convince  all  the  opposers  of  Christi- 
anity, would  they  honestly  attend  to  the  voice  of  reason. 

From  the  view  we  have  now  taken  of  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  and  their  fulfilment,  the  following  partic- 
ulars may  be  observed. 

1.  Those  predictions  which  have  been  exactly  fulfilled  are 
numerous,  and  made  at  different  times,  and  by  different  per- 
sons ;  and  most  of  them  were  made  publicly ;  and  the  events 
foretold  are  many  of  them  of  a  public  nature,  and  lie  open  to 
the  examination  of  all.  Therefore,  if  they  were  not  given  by 
the  omniscient  God,  it  cannot  be  sTipposed  the  events  woidd, 
in  so  maily  instietnces,  answer  to  the  predictions  so  exactly, 
and  not  fail  in  one  among  so  many ;  for  this  may  well  be 
considered  as  impossible. 

2.  There  is  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  desired,  that  many 
of  these  predictions  were  given  long  before  the  events  took 
placej_  arid  while  there  was  not  the  least  ground,  from  any 
thing  that  then  appeared,  to  expect  they  would  ever  come  to 
pass.  Thus  all  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  been  fulfiUed  in  the  days  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth, 
and  of  the  apostles,  and  since,  were  certainly  written  and  pub- 
lished, and  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  church,  long  before  the 
events  took  place.  And  prophecies  of  those  things  relating  to 
the  pope,  and  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
who  commit  fornication  with  her,  and  join  to  support  her, 
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which  have  come  to  pass,  and  are  now  taking  place  in  the 
world,  were  pubUshed  long  before  any  of  these  things  took 
place,  or  there  was  any  appearance  or  probability  that  they 
ever  would  come  to  pass.  And  in  many  instances,  all  appear- 
ances, to  human  view,  were  against  it. 

3.  Those  prophecies  are  such,  and  the  times  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  given  such,  as  become  an  almighty,  omniscient, 
infinitely  wise  and  goodJBeing.  They  are  given  in  an  orderly 
manner,  with  ah  apparent  good  design,  and  suited  to  answer 
important  ends ;  -^  to"  estabttsh"the  character  of  those  who 
spake  and  wrote  in  his  name,  as  men  inspired  "By  Ciod,  and 
prove  that  he  was  the  omniscient  God  who  spoke,  and  so  to 
be  a  clear,  standing  evidence  that  it  is  a  divine  revelation, 
most  evidently  distinguished  from  all  possible  deception  and 
imposture ;  —  to^conmrm  the  faith  of  the  friends  of  God,  and 
direct,  support,  and  comfort  thein,  under  all  dark  appearances 
and  afflictions,  etc. 

Surely,  they  who  would  honestly  attend  to  these  things, 
and  carefully  consider  and  examine  the  prophecies  contained 
in  the  Bible,  with  the  exact  fulfilment  of  so  many  of  them, 
must  be  sensible  that  they  afford  clear  and  abundant  evidence 
that  the  writings  in  this  book  are  from  God,  as  the  prophecies 
found  in  it  could  not  come  by  the  will  and  contrivance  of 
man ;  but  these  holy  men  of  God  evidently  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

HI.  The  writings  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  those  in  the 
New,  reflect  light  and  evidence  on  each  otKer,~that  Ihey  are 
from  Grod. 

This  appears  from  what  has  been  observed  on  the  preced- 
ing argument  from  prophecy :  for  the  exact  fulfilment  of  so 
many  of  the  types  and  express  predictions  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  the  events  and  things  of  which  we  have  a  history  in 
the  New,  does  abundantly  establish  the  credit  of  those  writ- 
ings as  given  by  di\ane  inspiration ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  prove  the  divine  original  of  Christianity,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  wTitings  in  the  New  Testament  are  from  God.  And 
the  perfect  consistence  and  harmony  between  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  the  New,  does  also  afford 
a  striking  argument  of  the  divine  original  of  each  of  them. 
Moreover,  Christ  and  his  apostles  constantly  appeal  to  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  Scriptures,  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  the  oracles  of  God.  This  establishes  the  credit 
of  all  those  writings  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  so  far  as 
the  authority  and  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  are  of 
any  weight,  and  worthy  of  regard ;  so  that,  if  the  writings  in 
the  New  Testament  be  from  &od,  the  Old  Testament  is  from 
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him  also,  and  is  handed  down  to  us  uncorrupted,  unless  it  has 
been  corrupted  since  that  time,  which  is  many  ways  impossi- 
ble,  as  might  be  easily  shown,  were  there  need  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
of  those  very  events  which  are  recorded  in  the  New,  prove  the 
latter  to  be  from  God,  as  has  been  shown.  In  a  word,  the 
writings  in  the  Old  Testament  are  all  established  as  the  ora- 
cles of  Grod  by  those  in  the  New ;  and  that  the  writings  in  the 
New  Testament  are  by  divine  inspiration,  there  is  much  and 
clear  evidence  from  the  writings  of  the  Old.  So  that  there 
couid  not  be  so  much,  so  great  evidence  of  the  divine  author- 
ity of  either  of  them,  if  we  had  only  one,  without  the  other. 

The  Jews  did  not,  indeed,  acknowledge  that  their  Scriptures 
were  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  continue  as  a  body  to  reject 
the  gospel  as  not  from  God.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being 
any  evidence  against  the  divinity  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  it  is  a  great  confirmation  of  it.  For  it  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  whose  writings  they  acknowledge  to 
be  from  God,  that  they  should  thus  reject  Christ  and  the  gos- 
pel, and  for  this  be  cast  off  by  God,  and  the  church  be  called 
by  another  name ;  so  that  their  unbelief  and  opposition  to  the 
gospel  is  a  clear  and  standing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it. 

IV.  The  great  care  taken  by  Jews  and  Christians  to  receive 
no  writings  as  divinely  mspfred~but  those"  oT  which  tfiey^had 
proper  evidence  that  they  weresuch,  and  to  preserve  those 
which  they  did  receive  as  such  from  being  corrupted  or  altered, 
is  a  further  evidence  that  these^  writings  are  from  God.  If 
God  has  given  a  standing  revelation  to  men,  which  is  com- 
mitted to  writing,  he  will  doubtless  take  care  in  his  providence 
that  it  shall  be  received  on  good  evidence  and  preserved  un- 
corrupt ;  and  that  it  shall  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  such 
manner  and  circumstances,  as  that  all  future  generations  shall 
have  good  evidence  that  it  was  with  proper  care  and  caution 
received  at  first,  and  not  without  good  evidence  that  it  was 
of  divine  authority,  and  that  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
them  uncorrupt.  And  when  we  find  the  writings  of  the  Bible 
were  received  and  handed  down  to  us  in  this  manner,  it  carries 
an  evidence  that  it  is  from  God,  which  otherwise  we  could 
not  have.  That  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
have  been  thus  received,  and  carefully  preserved  uncorrupt, 
has  been  abundantly  proved  by  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.  It  would  swell  this  chapter  beyond  its  designed 
brevity  to  produce  this  evidence  at  large.  It  may  suffice  only 
to  observe  here,  that  Jews  and  Christians  have  been  a  guard 
with  respect  to  each  other,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  there 
should  be  any  alteration  made  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  in  favor  of,  or  against  either,  without  being  de- 
tected by  the  other.  And  among  Christians,  the  different  sects 
and  opposite  parties,  which  early  sprung  up  in  the  church, 
made  it  impossible  that  they  should  agree  to  alter  and  corrupt 
those  writings,  which  were  received  as  divine  oracles  by  them 
all ;  and  if  one  sect  or  party  had  attempted  it,  they  must  have 
been  detected  by  others. 

V.  The  consistejnce  and  harmony  found  in  the  Scriptures 
is  another  argument  of  their  divine  original.  The  agreement 
between  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  the 
New  has  been  already  mentioned ;  but  the  agreement  of  every 
pnrtifiy^lfir  part,  witl^  fhp  wholp^  and  "oT  every  sentiment  and 
sentence  \vith_eacb  ftthfir,  is  the  fact  now  intended.  A  di- 
vine revelation  must  be  perfectly  consistent  and  harmonious 
throughout,  though  it  consists  of  many  parts,  and  be  made  by 
many  different  men,  and  at  different  times  and  ages  distant 
from  each  other.  Therefore,  if  any  real,  material  contradic- 
tions or  inconsistencies  can  be  found  in  this  book,  it  will  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it,  as  not  from  God.  There 
may  be  seeming  contradictions,  at  first  view,  to  a  super- 
ficial reader,  and  to  one  who  does  not  attend  to  it  with 
honesty  and  candor,  but  with  prejudice  and  disaffection. 
This  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  human  writings, 
in  many  instances,  when  the  fault  lies  wholly  iti  the  igno- 
rance or  prejudice  of  the  objector,  and  the  upright  and  judi- 
cious know  them  to  be  perfectly  consistent.  How  much 
more  may  we  expect  it  will  be  so  with  respect  to  those 
writings  which  come  from  God,  and  treat  of  the  sublime 
things  respecting  his  being,  character,  kingdom,  designs,  laws, 
works,  etc.,  and  which  must  be  really  contrary  to  every  wrong 
propensity  and  lust  of  man ! 

This,  indeed,  we  find  to  be  verified.  Many  have  thought 
they  have  found  numerous  contradictions  in  the  Bible ;  and 
its  enemies  have  eagerly  searched  to  find  them,  and  have  used 
all  their  art  and  plausible  coloring  to  make  them  appear  to  be 
real  contradictions,  and  urged  them  with  all  their  powers 
against  revelation.  But  this  has  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  been  the  occasion  of  making  their 
consistence  and  harmony  more  evident  and  certain  than  if  no 
such,  accusation  had  been  brought  against  them.  For  the 
objections  of  this  kind  have  been  critically  examined,  and 
found  to  be  entirely  groundless.  And  since  all  the  wit  and 
art  of  men  of  the  best  abilities,  and  under  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages to  try,  cannot  find  any  real  contradictions  in  them, 
and  those  which  have  been  most  plausibly  urged,  or  have  had 
the  greatest  appearance  of  inconsistencies,  at  first  view,  ap- 
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pear,  upon  careful  and  thorough  examination,  to  be  perfectly 
consistent,  this  has  cast  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  made  it 
more  abundantly  evident  and  certain  that  there  is,  indeed,  no 
inconsistency  to  be  found  in  them. 

This  is  a  very  powerful  argument  that  thejr_are  given  by 
divine  inspiration.  For  if  those  writings  were  only  the  con- 
trivance of  men,  it  appears  imjpossible  that  so  many  men, 
who  livecT  in  (SItferent  ages,  of  different  natural  tenipers,  and 
in  such  different  and  various  circumstances  and  connections, 
WTiting  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  with  such  difference  of 
manner,  style,  and  expression,  should  so  perfectly  agree ;  and 
that  even  in  those  passages  which  at  first  view,  and  to  a 
cursory,  inattentive  observer,  may  seem  to  contradict  each 
other.  There  can  be  no  parallel  instance  produced  under 
heaven,  of  any  number  of  writers  thus  agreeing,  though  they 
lived  in  the  same  age ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  one 
author,  not  inspired,  consistent  with  himself  throughout 
Therefore,  this  consistence  and  harmony  running  through  the 
writings  of  such  a  number  of  men,  who  lived  in  different  ages, 
and  which  took  up  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years  to 
complete  them,  after  they  were  begun,  proves  they  must  have 
been  inspired  by  the  all-seeing,  unchangeable  God. 

VL  The  contents  of  the  Bible,  or  the  truths  therein  re- 
vealed and  the  duties  enjoined,  are  the  greatest  and  crowning 
evidence  that  these  writings  are  given  by  divine  inspiration, 
and  serv^e  to  strengthen  and  confirm  all  the  other  arguments 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

This  argument  will,  of  course,  be  particularly  illustrated  in 
the  proposed  follo\ving  work,  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  to 
be  examined,  in  order  to  find  what  are  the  truths  and  duties 
therein  revealed  and  inculcated,  what  system  of  religion  is 
there  taught.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe  here,  in 
general,  that  \^  Jind  in  the  Bible  an  orderly,  intelligible^  con- 
cise,jind  well-connected  history  of  all  those  events  which  are 
rnost  important  and  necessary  to  be  known  by  the  church, 
ft-om  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the  time  in  which 
this  book  was  completed.  The  being,  characterj  designs,  and 
\Yorks  of  God  are  represented  to  be  such  as  reason  must 
approve,  and  pronounce  harmonious,  and  becoming  the  true 
God,  The  state  and  character  of  man,  and  God's  designs 
and  works  respecting  him,  are  set  in  a  clear  light.  WhaJLUod 
requires  of  man,  as  his  duty,  and  the  way  in  which  he  may 
find  acceptance  with  God,  and  be  happy,  are  particularly 
stated  with  great  plainness.  A  judgment  to  come,  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  are  revealed.  Prom- 
ises to  those  who  believe  and  obey  the  truth,  and  threatenings 
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to  the  disobedient  and  impenitent,  run  through  all  those 
writings ;  and  the  best  and  strongest  conceivable  motives  are 
set  before  men,  to  deter  them  from  sin,  and  excite  them  to  fear 
and  obey  God. 

Here  two  things  may  be  observed, — 

1.  What  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  per- 
fections and  works  of  God,  his  laws  as  the  rule  of  duty,  the 
nature  and  evil  tendency  of  sin,  and  the  description  given  of 
true  virtue  and  religion,  and  their  happy  tendency  and  end, 
apjgearaso  reasonable  and  evident  to  every  attentive  person, 
when  revealed,  that"this,~with  the~other  evidences  that»have 
been  mentioned,  is  ai^ffinipnf,  to.  convince^the  reason  and  judg- 
ment of  every  one  that  this  is  a  revelation  from  God^  though 
their  hearts  be  ever  so  corrupt  and  vicious ;  and  has  generally 
proved  sufRcient,  unless  where  peculiar  prejudices  by  education 
or  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

2.  The  honesty  virtuous  mind  only,  which  does  discern 
and  relish  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  truth  and  virtue,  will 
see  and  feel, the  full  forc£  of  this  argument  for  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Such  have  true  discerning  to  see  the 
wonderful,  excellent,  glorious  things  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  in  themselves  carry  a  most  satisfying  and 
infallible  evidence  of  their  truth  and  divinity.  They  see  the 
divine  stamp  which  this  system  of  truth  carries  on  it,  and 
believe  and  are  sure  that  tliis  is  the  true  God,  and  that  here  is 
eternal  life.  They  therefore  no  longer  need  any  other  evidence 
but  this  which  they  find  in  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
in  this  they  rest  satisfied,  and  are  assured  that  the  writings 
contained  in  the  Bible  are  the  word  of  God. 

Thus  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  attended  with  the  highest 
possible  evidence  that  they  came  from  God ;  they  carry  that 
external  and  internal  evidence  of  their  divinitv  to  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  men,  which  is  sufllcient  toTonvince  them, 
however  corrupt  their  hearts  may  be :  but  the  highest  internal 
evidence  is  fully  discerned  only  by  the  humble,  honest  mind, 
which  is  disposed  to  relish,  love,  and  receive  the  truth.  To 
such  the  true  light  shines  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  vnih 
irresistible  evidence,  and  their  hearts  are  established  in  the 
truth.  They  believe  from  evidence  they  have  within  them- 
selves, from  what  they  see  and  find  in  the  Bible.  And  as  all 
might  have  this  evidence  and  certainty  that  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  are  from  God,  did  they  not  exercise  and  indulge 
those  unreasonable  lusts  which  blind  their  eyes  to  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  divine  truth,  unbelief  is,  in  every  instance 
and  degree  of  it,  wholly  inexcusable,  and  very  criminal. 

Having  considered  the  abundant  evidence  there  is  that  the 
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writings  contained  in  the  Bible  are  given  by  divine  inspiration, 
the  following  observations  may  be  made  concerning  this  sa- 
cred book. 

1.  This  is  a  complete,  unerring,  and  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 

Eractice,  and  the  only  rule.  This  being  understood  and  be- 
eved,  is  sufficient  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation ;  and  we 
have  no  warrant  to  believe  any  religious  truth,  unless  it  be  re- 
vealed or  can  be  supported  by  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  this  is 
the  only  rule  of  our  duty.  We  may  be  certain,  if  God  has 
given  us  a  revelation,  it  is  in  all  respects  complete,  and  in  the 
best  manner  suited  to  answer  the  end ;  and  must  be  the  only 
standard  of  truth  and  duty. 

2.  Whatever  may  be  justly  and  clearly  inferred  as  a  certain 
consequence  from  what  is  expressly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
must  be  considered  as  contained  in  divine  revelation,  as  really 
as  that  which  is  expressed.  For  instance,  if  from  any  two  or 
more  truths,  expressly  revealed,  another  certainty  follows,  that 
other  truth,  by  the  supposition,  is  really  contained  in  those 
expressly  revealed,  and,  therefore,  is  in  fact  revealed  or  made 
known  in  the  revelation  of  them. 

3.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  understood  without  a 
constant,  laborious  attention  to  them,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion and  search  of  them,  in  order  to  know  the  mind  and  will 
of  God  therein  revealed.  This  is  no  evidence  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  plain  and  easy  to  be  imderstood ;  as  plain  and 
intelligible  as  in  the  nature  of  things  they  can  be,  and  adapted, 
in  the  best  manner,  to  give  instruction  in  those  things  about 
which  they  treat:  for  they  cannot  be  instructed  by  the  best 
possible  means  of  instruction,  who  will  not  attend  and  take 
pains.  They  only  who  "  incline  their  ear  unto  wisdom,  and 
apply  their  heart  to  understanding ;  who  cry  after  knowledge, 
and  lift  up  their  voice  for  understanding;  who  seek  her  as 
silver,  and  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures,"  will  understand 
the  sacred  writings. 

4.  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  never  designed  to  be  under- 
stood, especiaUy  in  those  things  that  are  most  important  and 
excellent,  by  persons  of  corrupt  minds,  whose  hearts  have  no 
relish  for  these  things ;  but  do  wholly  oppose  and  hate  them, 
and  are  determined  in  a  course  of  disobedience  to  them.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  that  such  should  understand  the  sublime 
holy  truths  that  relate  to  the  infinitely  holy  God,  his  holy  law, 
gospel  and  kingdom.  Therefore,  their  not  being  understood 
by  such  is  no  argument  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  plain.  It 
is  no  evidence  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  clear  and  bright, 
because  they  who  have  no  eyes,  or,  if  they  have,  refuse  to  open 
them,  do  not  see  the  light,  and  discern  the  objects  it  plainly 
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discovers.  It  is  abundantly  declared  in  Scripture,  that  wicked, 
evil  men,  will  not  understand  the  things  there  revealed.  "  The 
wicked  know  not,  neither  will  they  understand :  they  walk  on 
in  darkness."  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  5.)  "  Evil  men  understand  not  judg- 
ment." (Prov.  xxviii.  5.)  "  The  natural  man  (that  is,  the  man 
of  a  corrupt,  carnal  mind)  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  for  they  are  foolish  unto  him :  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.) 
Christ  says  to  the  Jews,  "  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive 
honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh  from 
God  only ! "  (John  v.  44.)  And  again,  "  If  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  (that  is,  has  an  obedient  heart,  ready  to  comply  vdih 
the  will  of  Gt)d,  when  it  is  made  known  to  him,)  he  shall  know 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  my- 
self." (John  vii.  17.)  This  implies  that  they  who  are  of  a 
contrary  disposition  do  not  understand  and  know,  which  is 
expressly  asserted  in  the  following  words:  "Every  one  that 
doth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his 
deeds  should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doth  truth  cometh  to 
the  light."  (John  iii.  20,  21.)  Therefore,  if  the  Scriptures  be 
dark  and  unintelligible  to  any,  especially  in  the  most  impor- 
tant matters  there  revealed,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  or 
darkness  in  them ;  but  the  fault  is  wholly  in  the  persons  them- 
selves, and  they  are  altogether  inexcusable  and  criminal,  in 
not  seeing  what  is  revealed  with  sufficient  clearness. 

5.  It  can,  therefore,  be  easily  accounted  for,  that  these  sacred 
writings  should  be  so  little  understood  by  multitudes,  and  so 
greatly  misunderstood  by  many ;  and  that  there  should  be  so 
many  different  and  opposite  opinions  respecting  the  doctrines 
and  duties  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  among  those  who  enjoy 
this  revelation  and  profess  to  make  it  their  rule.  This  is  not 
the  least  evidence  of  any  defect  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  they 
are  not  sufficiently  plain,  and  in  the  best  manner  suited  to  give 
instruction;  but  is  wholly  owing  to  the  criminal  blindness, 
corrupt  propensities,  and  unreasonable  prejudices  of  men,  who 
do  not  attend  to  the  Bible  with  an  honest  heart.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  a  revelation  should  be  given  that  cannot  be  mis- 
understood, and  perv'erted  to  the  worst  purposes  and  to  support 
the  greatest  errors  and  delusions,  by  the  prejudices,  wdeked 
blindness,  and  perverse  inclinations  of  artiul  men.  Nothing 
has  taken  place,  with  respect  to  this,  but  what  might  justly  be 
expected,  il  mankind  are  naturally  as  depraved  and  rebellious 
as  the  Scriptures  represent  them  to  be ;  and  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  perfection  of  divine  revelation.  And  when 
men  shall  in  general  become  honest  and  virtuous  to  a  proper 
degree,  and  their  hearts  shall  be  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  to  his 
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word,  willing  and  ready  to  receive  the  dictates  of  heaven,  the 
veU  of  darkness  and  error  will  vanish,  and  the  true  Ught  which 
has  so  long  shined  in  darkness,  and  so  has  not  been  seen  and 
comprehended,  shall  shine  in  their  hearts,  and  they,  receiving 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  will  be  "  perfectly  joined  together,  in 
the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment." 

This  brings  another  observation  into  view. 

6.  The  chief  and  greatest  end  of  divine  revelation  is  not  yet 
answered.  The  Bible  has  been  greatly  neglected  and  abused, 
and  not  understood ;  and  perverted  to  evil  purposes  by  most 
of  those  who  have  enjoyed  it.  This  light  has  hitherto  shined, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  vain,  in  the  criminal  darkness  of  this 
world,  which  has  not  comprehended,  but  abused  and  rejected 
it ;  and  those  few  who  have  in  some  measure  understood  and 
received  and  practised  the  truth,  have  done  it  in  a  very  im- 
perfect degree ;  and  the  Bible  has  not  been  yet  fully  under- 
stood by  any.  But  this  same  revelation  informs  us,  that  it 
shall  not  always  be  so ;  but  the  time  is  coming,  and  is  now 
just  at  hand,  when  God  will  destroy  the  face  of  the  covering 
cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  all  nations, 
by  causing  the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  them  all,  and  giving 
them  a  heart  to  discern  and  understand  the  truth.  Then  "  the 
light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  shall  be  seven  fold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days. 
And  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim,  and  the  ears 
of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken.  The  heart  also  of  the  rash 
or  inconsiderate  foolish  shall  understand  knowledge,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  stammerers  shall  be  ready  to  speak  plainly,  and 
the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  In  that  time  the  Bible 
shall  be  understood,  and  all  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of 
the  gospel  shall  have  their  proper,  greatest,  and  most  happv 
effect,  in  the  illumination  and  salvation  of  multitudes.  All 
that  precedes  this  time  is  but  preparatory,  in  order  to  introduce 
this  day  of  salvation,  in  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The 
word  of  God  shall  then  have  free  course  and  be  glorified,  as  it 
never  was  before,  and  shall  fully  answer  the  end  for  which  it 
was  given.* 

REFLECTIONS. 

I.  What  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  God  for  giving  such  a 
complete  revelation  to  men,  every  way  suited  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  every  necessary  and  most  important  truth,  and  without 

*  See  Treatise  on  the  Millennium. 
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which  mankind  must  have  remained  in  the  grossest  darkness ! 
What  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  God,  who  has  distinguished  us 
from  so  great  a  part  of  mankind,  in  giving  us  to  enjoy  this 
inestimable  privilege,  while  they  are  left  to  grope  in  the  dark! 
The  enemies  of  divine  revelation  have  made  this  an  objeo* 
tion  against  it,  and  said,  if  it  were  from  Grod  it  would  have 
been  given  equally  to  all  mankind,  and  not  confined  to  so 
small  a  part  as  this  revelation  has  been.  Such  a  partial  rev- 
elation, say  they,  which  was  not  completed  or  even  began  till 
after  many  ages  and  generations  were  passed  and  gone,  and 
which,  when  it  is  given,  is  confined  to  so  small  a  part  of  man- 
kind, cannot  be  from  God,  who  has  no  respect  of  persons,  and 
would  not  conceal  what  is  necessary  to  be  known  firom  the 
greatest  part  of  men,  while  a  few  only  are  indulged  with  this 
mvor,  if  it  be  one.  Among  other  things  which  might  be  and 
have  been  said  in  answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  sufiicient 
only  to  observe  the  following.  ' 

1.  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  enter  on  those  designs 
of  good  and  salvation,  and  do  those  things  in  favor  of  man, 
which  are  now  made  known;  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
obliged  to  make  this  revelation.  And  if  he  is  obliged  to  none, 
he  may,  for  good  reasons  known  to  him,  though  we  should 
Qot  see  them,  order  things  so  that  but  few  shall  enjoy  it,  as  a 
distinguishing  sovereign  favor,  while  others  are  left  in  that 
state  of  darkness  in  which  all  might  have  justly  been  left. 

2.  It  is  wholly  owing  to  the  fault  of  man  that  this  revela- 
tion has  been  so  long,  and  still  is,  confined  to  such  narrow 
bounds,  and  is  known  to  so  small  a  part  of  mankind.  The 
most  essential  things  in  this  revelation  were  made  known  to 
the  first  parents  of  mankind.  Had  they  been  faithful,  and  all 
their  posterity  wise,  and  disposed  to  make  a  good  improve- 
ment of  the  light,  it  would  have  continued  and  increased,  and 
every  one  of  them  would  have  enjoyed  it.  And  after  this  light 
was  abused  and  rejected,  and  almost  wholly  put  out  by  the 
wickedness  of  man  before  the  flood,  it  was  again  restored  to 
the  new  world  in  the  family  of  Noah,  and  was  soon  corrupted 
and  extinguished  by  men,  when  they  multiplied  into  nations, 
because  they  loved  darkness,  and  hated  this  light.  And  when 
this  revelation  was  renewed  and  enlarged,  committed  to  wTit- 
ing,  and  completed,  had  mankind  been  as  desirous  of  knowing 
the  truth,  and  as  inquisitive  after  it  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  had  they  who  enjoyed  it  been  as  ready  and  as  much 
engaged  to  understand  and  practise  it,  and  spread  and  com- 
municate it  to  others,  as  was  most  reasonable  and  their  duty, 
all  nations  would  have  enjoyed  it* fully  soon  after  it  was  pub- 
lished.    It  is  not,  therefore,  owing  to  divine  revelation  that  it 
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is  SO  confined,  and  not  universal,  but  the  fault  is  ^wholly  in 
man ;  and  it  is  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  God's  merciful,  irre- 
sistible interposition  and  care,  that  it  has  not  been  wholly  lost 
and  destroyed  by  men  long  before  this  time.  Therefore,  the 
Scriptures  being  preserved  as  they  have  been,  and  handed 
down  to  this  day,  and  put  into  our  hands  by  God's  merciful, 
wise,  sovereign  interposition  and  direction,  is  both  an  argu- 
ment that  they  are  from  God,  and  of  our  great  obligations  to 
gratitude  to  him  for  this  unspeakably  distinguishing  favor. 

3.  It  may  be  observed,  that  they  who  do  not  enjoy  this 
revelation,  do  not  live  up  to  the  light  they  have,  but  misim- 
prove  and  abuse  it,  and,  therefore,  have  no  reason  to  complain 
that  they  have  not  greater  light  and  advantages,  but  are  most 
righteously  given  up  to  their  chosen  blindness  and  darkness. 
There  cannot  be  a  person  that  lives,  or  ever  has  lived  in  the 
heathen  world,  produced,  who  has  fully  improved  and  lived  up 
to  the  light  he  has  had,  or  might  have  had,  were  it  not  his  own 
fault.  Divine  revelation  warrants  this  assertion  :  "  The  invis- 
ible things  of  Gk)d,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  divinity ;  so  that  they  are  wUhovt  excuse  ; 
because  that  when  they  knew  Grod,  they  glorified  him  not  as 
God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imagina- 
tions, and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened." 

O,  let  us  not  be  unthankful  who  enjoy  so  much  greater 
light,  which  will  render  our  ingratitude  proportionably  more 
criminal,  and  dreadful  in  its  consequences!  This  leads  to 
another  reflection. 

IL  How  very  criminal  and  wretched  are  they  who  neglect 
or  abuse  this  inestimable  privilege  of  a  revelation  from  God ! 
Many  not  only  disregard  it  in  practice,  but  reject  and  despise 
it,  and  speak  evil  of  it.  How  much  will  the  deists,  who  have 
been,  and  now  are,  in  the  Christian  world,  have  to  answer  for ! 
What  they  call  foolishness  is  the  wisdom  of  God ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  which  they  boast  is  the  height  of  folly  and  mad- 
ness. Would  to  God  there  were  none  who  abused  and  de- 
spised the  Holy  Scriptures  but  professed  deists !  Multitudes, 
who  profess  to  believe  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  firom  heaven, 
hold  this  truth  in  unrighteousness.  They  pay  no  proper 
regard  to  it,  and  constantly  abuse  it  innumerable  ways ;  and 
all  the  advantages  they  have  by  it,  and  concerns  with  it,  will 
only  serve  to  render  their  damnation  greater,  and  unspeakably 
more  dreadful.  How  much  lower  will  they  sink  in  eternal 
misery  who,  by  their  folly  and  impenitence,  perish  from  the 
countries  enjoying  divine  revelation,  than  they  who  perish 
from  heathen  lands !     This  truth,  though  so  obvious,  solemn, 
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and  awakening,  is  too  little  thought  of  by  those  who  enjoy, 
and  yet  disregard  and  abuse,  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

lit  What  obligations  are  we  under  to  attend  to  this  reve- 
lation and  make  the  best  improvement  of  it?  Surely,  we 
ought  to  study  it  with  great  diligence  and  care,  and  meditate 
therein  day  and  night,  looking  to  God,  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  constancy,  that  he  would  pre- 
vent our  misunderstanding  and  perverting  it,  and  direct  and 
lead  us  to  discern  all  the  truths  he  has  revealed,  and  give  us  a 
heart  to  conform  to  them  in  practice.  We  ought  to  pay  a 
conscientious  and  sacred  regard  to  all  the  directions  and  com- 
mands in  the  Bible,  —  to  turn  our  feet  unto  these  testimoniesi 
and  to  improve  the  words  of  Grod,  —  as  to  make  it  a  constant 
light  to  our  feet  and  lamp  to  our  path.  Blessed  are  they  who 
thus  watch  daily  at  Wisdom's  gates,  and  wait  at  the  posts  of 
her  doors ;  for  they  shall  be  wise  unto  salvation,  obtson  favor 
of  the  Lord,  and  find  eternal  life. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  BEING  AND  PERFECTIONS  OF  GOD. 

Though  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God  be  as  dear 
and  certain  as  that  of  our  own,  or  of  any  thing  else  whatever,  — 
and  it  is  one  of  the  first  dictates  of  reason,  when  offered  to  con- 
sideration and  attended  to,  and  has,  by  general  consent,  been 
acknowledged  by  mankind  in  all  ages  as  most  demonstrable 
and  certain,  —  yet  it  is  most  probable  that  even  the  knowledge 
and  general  acknowledgment  of  this  truth  depends  greatly,  if 
not  wholly,  on  divine  revelation.  Mankind  are  so  "  alienated 
from  the  fife  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them, 
because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts,"  and  so  disposed  by 
their  depravity  and  wickedness  to  sink  down  into  brutish 
ignorance  and  stupidly  with  regard  to  every  thing  invisible, 
that,  if  they  were  not  nrst  told  that  there  is  a  God,  they  would 
most  probably  grow  up  without  believing,  or  ever  thinking  of 
this  truth.  The  general  acknowledgment  of  the  being  of  Grod 
is  no  evidence  that  it  does  not  originate  from  divine  revela- 
tion ;  for  there  are  many  things  generally  believed  and  prac- 
tised in  the  heathen  world,  in  their  religion,  which  evidently 
depend  on  tradition,  and,  though  in  many  respects  corrupted, 
had  their  original  in  divine  revelation,  handed  down  from 
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Noah  and  his  sons,  or  taken  from  the  Jews  and  the  revelation 
given  to  them.  But  one  instance  shall  be  mentioned,  namely, 
the  practice  of  sacrificing  beasts,  or  some  animals,  to  appease 
the  gods,  or  ingratiate  themselves  with  them,  which  has  so  gen- 
erally obtained  in  the  heathen  world,  and  which  most  certainly 
never  would  have  been  thought  of  by  men,  had  not  God  first 
instituted  it  by  revelation ;  and  from  that  it  was  handed  down, 
and  the  practice  kept  up  among  all  nations,  even  long  after 
they  had  lost  or  corrupted  the  original  intent  and  design  of 
such  sacrifices.  So  the  belief  of  the  being  of  a  God  may 
derive  from  the  same  origin,  and  be  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  the  same  way.  The  following  facts  seem 
to  favor  this  supposition,  if  they  do  not  clearly  prove  it. 

1.  The  absurd  and  ridiculous  notions  respecting  God,  or  a 
plurality  of  gods,  which  have  generally  taken  place  in  the 
heathen  world,  such  as  the  following,  namely: — that  there 
are  many  gods,  both  male  and  female, — that  they  are  embod- 
ied, like  men  and  women,  —  have  carnal  affections  and  lusts, 
and  commit  adulteries,  rapes,  etc.,  —  have  cruel  hatred  and 
contentions  with  one  another,  —  are  taking  advantage  of  each 
other  by  deoeit  and  cunning,  or  by  power,  to  accomplish  their 
own  selfish,  unreasonable  inclinations  and  designs,  etc.  All 
this  can  be  well  accounted  for,  on  supposition  their  belief  of 
the  being  of  God  depends  chiefly  on  tradition ;  for  this  truth, 
being  thus  handed  down  by  tradition,  would  naturally  and 
easily  be  corrupted,  and  blended  with  endless  absurd  notions, 
according  to  the  foolish  and  wicked  humors  and  inclinations 
of  man,  which  has  been  the  case  of  all  religious  truths  among 
the  heathen  which  originated  from  revelation.  But,  if  we 
suppose  all  nations  in  the  heathen  world  believe  the  existence 
of  God  by  reasoning  themselves  into  it,  and  attending  to  the 
clear  and  abundant  evidence  there  is  of  this,  how  can  it  be 
accounted  for  that  they  should  make  no  use  of  their  reason  in 
forming  their  notions  of  Deity,  and  determining  what  kind  of 
a  being  a  God  must  be,  but,  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  the  clearest  evidence,  embrace  the  greatest  absurd- 
ities ?  If  their  belief,  in  the  first  instance,  be  founded  on  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  evidence,  why  is  reason  wholly  laid 
aside  in  the  latter,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  reasoned  them- 
selves into  the  being  of  a  God,  make  no  further  use  of  their 
reason,  but  most  unreasonably  believe  there  are  many  gods, 
and  embrace  the  greatest  absurdities  respecting  Deity  ? 

2.  Those  people  and  nations  who  are  most  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  instruction  and  influence  of  divine  revelation, 
and  of  the  traditions  which  originated  from  it,  have  the  most 
faint  belief,  emd  make  the  least  acknowledgment  of  the  being 
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of  a  Grod.  And  historians  and  travellers  tell  us  that  there  aie 
people,  and  even  whole  nations,  among  whom  there  is  not 
any  acknowledgment  of  a  Deity,  or  the  least  appearance  of 
the  belief  of  any.*  These  are  nations  which,  by  their  situa- 
tion and  circumstances,  are  most  out  of  the  way  of  receiving 
any  advantage  by  revelation,  and  by  being  long  unconnectedi, 
and  without  any  intercourse  with  other  nations,  have  by  de- 
grees lost  all  tradition  relating  to  every  thing  invisible.  This 
seems  to  be  a  proof  that  if  mankind  were  without  all  the  light 
and  advantages  of  a  revelation,  and  traditions  which  originate 
from  it,  they  would  not  pay  any  regard  to  an  invisible  Supreme 
Being,  or  entertain  any  belief  or  notion  of  such  a  being ;  but 
would,  in  every  sense,  "  live  without  God  in  the  world."  And, 
by  the  way,  this  may  serve  to  show  what  need  mankind  stand 
in  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  all  religious  light  and 
knowledge  originates  wholly  from  this  source. 

3.  There  have  been  instances  of  persons  who  have  been 
deaf  from  their  birth,  and  consequently  dumb ;  and  after  they 
have  arrived  to  adult  or  middle  age,  have  been  able  to  hear 
and  speak;  and  though,  before  this,  they  attended  public 
worship  with  others,  and  appeared  very  devout,  and  often 
made  those  signs  which  those  with  whom  they  conversed  in 
this  way  thought  were  expressions  of  their  belief  of  the  being 
of  God,  and  of  their  piety ;  yet,  when  they  came  to  hear  and 
speak,  they  declared  that  they  never  had  a  thought  that  there 
was  a  God,  until  they  could  hear,  and  were  by  that  means  in- 
formed. And  there  never  has  been  an  instance  known  of  any 
such  person's  declaring  that  he  had  any  belief  or  thought  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  before  he  could  hear  and  speak.f 


♦  Sec  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Book  i,  Chap,  iv,  and  the 
authors  there  quoted  by  him.   Also,  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  South  America. 

t  See  President  Clap's  Essay,  on  the  Nature  and  Foundation  of  Moral 
Virtue,  page  42,  etc.  The  following  is  transcribed  from  him,  page  45.  "  I  waB 
well  acquainted  with  a  negro,  who  was  a  man  of  superior  natural  powers,  and 
made  a  profession  of  religion,  who  told  me  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  and  lived  there  till  he  was  above  thirty  years  old.  And  in  all  that 
time  he  never  had  a  thought  of  the  being  of  a  God,  a  Creator  or  Governor  of 
the  world,  or  of  a  future  state  after  death." 

"  Dr.  Williots,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Light  of  Nature,  relates  a  story  of  a  man 
in  France,  who  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  yet  was  very  knowing,  active,  and 
faithful  in  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  and  upon  a  solemn  trial  before  the  bishop, 
by  the  help  of  those  who  could  converse  with  him,  was  judged  to  be  a  knowing 
and  devout  Christian,  and  admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  he  attended  for  many  years,  with  all  the  signs  of  high  devotion,  such  as 
elevation  of  hands,  eyes,  etc.  At  length  a  large  quantity  of  hard  wax  was 
taken  out  of  his  ears ;  upon  which  he  could  hear ;  and,  after  a  while,  could 
speak  and  read.  He  then  declared  that,  while  he  was  deaf,  he  had  no  idea  of 
a  God,  or  Maker  of  the  world,  or  of  a  future  state ;  and  that  all  he  then  did,  in 
matters  of  religion,  was  purely  in  imitation  of  others." 
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Are  not  these  facts  an  evidence  that  though  the  being  of 
God  is  so  clearly  manifested  in  the  works  of  creation  and  ' 
providence,  yet  mankind,  in  their  present  fallen,  corrupt  state, 
would  not  discern  and  acknowledge  this  truth,  had  it  not  been 
otherwise  revealed  ? 

And  since  the  nature  of  all  sin,  so  far  as  it  has  dominion  in 
the  heart,  is  real  atheism,  and  a  denial  of  the  Grod  who  is 
above,  and  therefore  the  fool,  the  wicked  man,  always  says  in 
his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God ; "  and  the  tendency  of  it  is  to 
darken  and  stupefy  the  mind,  or  rather,  is  itself  blindness  and 
stupidity,  with  regard  to  the  being  of  God,  and  every  thing 
invisible,  and  naturally  shuts  all  these  things  out  of  the  mind ; 
it  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  that,  without  a  revelation,  the 
reason  of  man,  who  is  totally  corrupt  and  sinful,  will  never 
suggest  to  him  the  being  of  a  God,  however  evident  and 
demonstrable  this  is  to  reason,  when  once  suggested  and  re« 
vealed,  and  men  can  be  excited  and  persuaded  to  attend  to  the 
evidence,  and  exercise  their  reason  on  the  subject. 

We  will  now  take  a  short  and  summary  view  of  the  evi- 
dence there  is  of  this  great  and  fundamental  truth  of  all 
morality  and  religion;  and  mention  some  of  the  arguments 
which  offer  themselves  to  our  reason,  when  we  attend  to  the 
subject  These  are  not  long  and  intricate;  but  when  the 
truth  is  once  suggested  to  us,  it  becomes  an  object  of  intuition, 
in  a  sense,  so  that,  though  there  be  reasoning  in  the  case,  it  is 
so  short  and  easy,  that  it  strikes  the  mind  at  once,  and  it  is 
hardly  conscious  of  any  reasoning  upon  it,  and  of  the  medium 
by  which  the  evidence  comes  to  the  mind.  Hence  it  is  prob- 
able, that  some  have  thought,  doubtless  without  any  good 
reason  for  it,  that  the  existence  of  God  is  what  they  call  an 
innate  idea,  which  is  essential  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  im- 
pressed on  it,  independent  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

L  It  is  certain  there  is  a  God,  from  our  own  existence  and 
the  things  we  behold  around  us.  There  must  be  some  cause 
of  the  existence  of  these  things.  They  could  not  cause  their 
own  existence,  or  make  themselves ;  because  this  is  a  contra- 
diction. There  must,  therefore,  be  some  invisible  cause  which 
existed  before  them,  and  was  able  to  give  them  existence,  and 
to  uphold  them  when  they  were  made.  And  this  first  cause, 
maker  and  preserver  of  aU  things,  is  God. 

It  is  natural  for  the  inquisitive  mind,  when  it  is  necessarily 
led  thus  far,  to  inquire,  how  came  God  to  exist  ?  Or,  what  is 
the  cause  of  his  existence  ?  If  he  be  the  first  cause,  he  must 
be  the  cause  of  his  own  existence,  which  implies  a  contradic- 
tion, or  he  must  exist  without  any  cause,  and  without  begin- 
ning, which  is  perfectly  inconceivable ;  and  we  may  as  well 
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suppose  the  world  exists  without  a  cause,  and  go  no  further 
back  for  a  cause ;  and  then  we  find  no  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God. 

Answer,  The  first  cause  of  all  things  we  behold  must  cer- 
tainly exist  without  beginning,  and  so  without  any  cause,  that 
is  antecedent  to  his  existence,  or  that  is  without  himself.  Yet 
there  may  be  a  reason,  or  cause  of  his  existence  within  him- 
self, namely,  the  necessity  of  his  existence,  so  that  he  exists 
necessarily,  there  being  no  other  possible  way,  or  supposi- 
tion, or  it  being  infinitely  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise, 
universal  non-existence  being  the  greatest  contradiction  in 
nature. 

If  it  should  be  said,  this  runs  all  into  darkness,  —  for  we  can 
no  more  conceive  of  God's  existing  necessarily,  and  without 
beginning  to  exist,  than  we  can  of  the  world's  existing  without 
a  cause,  —  and,  therefore,  gives  no  relief  to  the  mind,  an  easy, 
and  it  is  hoped  a  satisfactory  answer,  is  at  hand.  It  is  a 
plain  contradiction  to  say  that  the  world  and  all  things  in  it 
exist  without  a  cause,  or  a  reason  why  they  exist,  rather  than 
not;  but  necessary  existence,  and  existence  without  begin- 
ning, implies  no  contradiction  or  impossibility.  It  is  granted, 
that  each  of  them  is  to  us  incomprehensible ;  but  this  is  so  far 
from  being  any  argument  against  the  truth  and  reality  of 
them,  that  it  is  rather  an  evidence  in  favor  of  them ;  for  if 
there  be  a  God,  he  must  be  incomprehensible,  as  he  is  an 
infinite  being,  and  exists  in  a  manner  infinitely  above  us ; 
tiierefore,  must  be  infinitely  above  and  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  finite  minds.  It  is  very  unreasonable  to  object  that 
against  the  being  of  a  God  which  certainly  must  be  true,  if 
God  exists. 

II.  The  being  of  God  is  evident  from  the  manner  of  our 
own  existence,  and  of  all  things  visible,  namely,  the  design, 
contrivance,  and  wisdom  that  appear  in  them.  It  would  fill 
volumes  fully  to  illustrate  this  argument  from  the  works  of 
creation  and  providence,  as  this  design  and  wisdom  appear  in 
them  all ;  and  the  more  particularly  they  are  considered,  the 
more  clear  the  wisdom  appears  and  shines.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  and  many  more  might  be  wTitten, 
and  yet  the  subject  not  be  exhausted.  But  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  design  of  this  work,  to  enter  particularly  into  this 
subject.  Every  one  must  have  observed  so  much  of  this,  as 
to  see  the  propriety  and  force  of  this  argument,  at  first  view, 
unless  he  be  very  criminally  inattentive.  The  innumt^able 
creatures  and  things  which  come  under  our  observation  ap- 
pear to  be  contrived  and  formed  to  answer  some  end ;  and  the 
numerous  ranks  of  different  animals  are  all  furnished  with 
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provision  for  their  own  support  and  defence,  and  have  mem- 
bers and  organs  suited  to  their  situation,  and  to  obtain,  re- 
ceive,  and  use  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  Uves, 
etc  If  we  attend  only  to  our  own  bodies,  we  shall  find  them  so 
admirably  contrived,  and  so  curiously  formed,  and  though  of 
so  many  parts,  each  one  is  suited  to  the  rest,  and  all  so  con- 
trived as  to  form  one  harmonious  system  of  animal  life,  with- 
out  any  defect  or  any  thing  superfluous ;  is  it  possible,  if  we 
make  any  proper  use  of  our  reason,  that  we  should  find  our- 
selves inhabiting  such  bodies,  without  discerning  the  con- 
trivance and  wisdom  of  our  make,  and  seeing  and  acknowl- 
edging the  hand  and  skill  of  the  wise  Author  of  this  frame,  so 
curious  in  all  its  parts  and  movements  ?  As  well  may  we 
behold  a  most  beautiful,  well-contrived  palace,  furnished  with 
every  thing  convenient  and  comfortable  to  dwell  in,  having 
nothing  useless,  nothing  wanting,  and  not  have  one  thought 
of  a  wise,  skilful  architect,  who  contrived  and  built  it ;  or  im- 
agine this  building  might  exist  without  the  exertion  of  any 
design  or  wisdom,  and  have  no  author  and  maker. 

Surely  we  cannot  survey  ourselves  and  the  world  in  which 
we  are,  aJnd  see  the  design  and  contrivance  apparently  running 
through  the  whole,  and  not  be  convinced  that  there  must  be  a 
wise  contriver  and  author  who  has  made  them.  Not  to  think 
of  and  acknowledge  this,  is  to  be  more  like  beasts  than  rational 
creatures.  The  language  of  the  Psalmist  is  most  rational  and 
natural,  when  contemplating  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence :  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  tjiy  works !  in  \\dsdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all." 

III.  The  being  of  God  is  made  evident  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; not  merely  by  being  there  abundantly  asserted,  but 
by  the  existence  of  such  a  book  as  the  Bible.  It  is  as  much 
impossible  there  should  be  such  a  book,  were  there  no  God,  as 
that  there  should  be  such  a  world  as  we  see,  without  an  invisi- 
ble cause.  For  it  is  as  much  beyond  the  power  and  skUl  of 
man,  or  any  number  of  men,  to  form  such  a  book,  as  it  is  to 
make  the  world.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  number  of  men, 
who  lived  in  ages  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  should 
write  so  much,  and  not  contradict  themselves,  nor  each  other, 
but  agree  and  harmonize  in  every  thing,  were  there  no  invisi- 
ble, unerring,  omniscient  Being  to  direct  and  guide  them: 
as  impossible  as  it  was  that  every  stone  and  piece  of  timber 
in  Solomon's  temple  should  come  together,  and  be  exactly 
fitted  to  its  place,  so  as  to  make  one  complete,  harmonious 
building,  without  any  design,  or  contrivance,  but  by  mere 
accident  or  chance.  The  character  of  God  there  given  is  far 
above  and  beside  the  thought  of  man,  and  could  no  more  be 
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drawn  by  man,  were  there  no  such  Qod,  than  the  world  can 
be  made  by  him;  and  the  law  of  Grod  there  given,  and  at 
last  summed  up  and  comprehended  in  one  sentence,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  could  no  more  be  thought  of  and  contaived  by  man, 
than  the  heavens  and  the  earth  could  be  planned  and  pro- 
duced by  him.  The  series  of  miracles  wrought  by  those  who 
said  there  was  a  God,  and  that  Jehovah  was  the  only  true 
God ;  that  he  spake  to  them,  and  they  did  these  wonders  in 
his  name,  and  by  his  power,  are  a  standing  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God. 

But  above  all,  the  predictions  contained  in  the  Bible,  with 
their  exact  and  certain  accomplishment,  is  a  striking  proof  and 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  an  omniscient,  omnipotent 
Being.  For  it  is  as  much  beyond  the  art  and  power  oi  man 
to  foretell  so  many  thousand  events,  so  precisely  answering 
the  prediction,  as  it  is  for  him  to  make  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars. 

All  these  have  been  urged  as  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  they  are  equal  proofs  of  the  being  of  Grod. 
Therefore,  though  invisible  things  of  Grod  are  clearly  seen  in 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead,  so  that  all  the  nations  who  have  not  the  Bible 
are  left  without  excuse,  which,  if  they  do  not  believe  in,  love 
and  worship  the  true  God ;  yet  they  who  enjoy  this  book  have 
more  clear  evidence  of  the  being  of  God,  as  well  as  unspeaka- 
bly greater  advantages  to  know  his  true  character ;  and  con- 
sequently are  far  more  inexcusable  than  the  heathen,  if  they 
do  not  believe. 

Upon  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  two  things  may 
be  observed. 

1.  Though  this  be  as  evident  a  truth  as  any  whatsoever,  and 
men  may  have  a  full  rational  conviction  of  it,  while  their  hearts 
are  opposite  to  it,  and  receive  no  impressions  answerable  to 
this  truth,  and  the  whole  system  of  their  affections  and  exer- 
cises of  heart  are  just  as  if  this  were  not  true,  or  directly  con- 
trary to  it ;  yet  do  really  say  in  their  hearts,  there  is  no  God. 
Therefore,  we  find  this  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  "  The  fool 
(that  is,  the  wicked  man  whose  heart  is  wholly  corrupt,  as  it  is 
there  explained)  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God."  Hence  it 
is,  that  this  conviction  and  profession,  that  there  is  a  God,  in 
multitudes  of  instances,  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  heart  and 
practice ;  but  while  they  profess  to  know  there  is  a  God,  in 
their  hearts  and  in  their  works  they  deny  him.  In  this  case, 
the  heart  governs  the  man,  and  forms  his  true  moral  character, 
and  not  his  speculative  conviction  and  judgment,  which  is  so 
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weak  and  ineffectual  that  it  flies,  or  vanishes  into  nothing, 
before  the  strong  fixed  propensities  of  the  ungodly  heart,  as  a 
bubble  is  blown  away  by  the  strong  blast  of  a  furious  wind. 

2.  Where  the  heart  is  upright  and  honest,  and  men  have  a 
proper  taste  and  relish  for  moral  truth,  the  evidence  of  the 
being  of  God  is  discerned  in  a  true  light.  The  being  and  true 
character  of  God  appear  to  be  a  pleasing  reality ;  they  have  a 
genuine  and  powerful  impression  on  the  heart,  and  its  leading 
affections  and  exercises  are  answerable  to  the  truth.  There- 
fore, the  Scriptures  represent  such  only  as  knowing  God  and 
believing  in  him ;  and  others  are  spoken  of  as  not  knowing 
Grod,  and  saying  in  their  hearts  there  is  no  God,  and  in  their 
works  denying  him.  The  latter  are  in  darkness,  and  walk  in 
darkness  which  blindeth  their  eyes.  The  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  their  minds,  so  that  they  believe  not,  and  the  light 
of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christy  who  is  the  image  of  God,  doth 
not  shine  unto  them.  But  the  light  shines  into  the  hearts  of 
the  former,  and  gives  them  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  where  the  be- 
ing of  God  is  truly  discerned,  his  whole  revealed  character,  or 
his  glory,  is  in  some  good  measure  seen ;  and  they  who  have 
not  discerning  and  relish  of  this  glory,  which  is  true  of  all 
wicked  men,  have  not  that  belief  of  the  being  of  God  which 
-^od  men  have,  as  their  faith  consists  in  mere  speculation; 
which  is  not  the  true  light.  This  is  so  plain,  that  a  heathen 
has  said,  "  The  mind  destitute  of  virtue  cannot  see  the 
beauty  of  truth."  * 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  character  and  perfections  of 
God,  or  what  God  is.  This  is  the  most  important  subject  in 
the  whole  compass  of  divinity,  as  right  conceptions  of  God 
lay  the  best  and  only  foundation  for  religious  knowledge  and 
right  sentiments  in  general ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  all 
who  agree  in  their  sentiments  respecting  the  divine  character 
will  also  agree  in  the  same  system  of  religious  truth ;  and  the 
origin  of  the  difference  and  opposition  of  opinion  that  have 
taken  place  among  professing  Christians,  respecting  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  is  their  different  and  opposite  notions 
of  the  character  and  perfections  of  God.  Therefore,  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  sum 
of  all  knowledge,  and  comprehending  all  religious  knowledge. 
This  affords  a  good  reason  for  our  attending  to  this  awful 
subject  with  great  care  and  caution ;  with  solemnity  of  mind, 
reverence  and  devotion,  searching   the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
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praying  that  we  may  be  saved  from  wrong  and  dishonorable 
conceptions  of  God,  and  obtain  the  true  knowledge  of  him. 

What  are  called  the  natural  perfections  of  God,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  moral  perfections,  are  first  to  be  considered. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  respecting  these,  among  those 
who  enjoy  divine  revelation,  as  men  are  not  so  prone  to  preju- 
dice and  error  on  this  head  as  they  are  concerning  the  other. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  needless  to  enlarge  here. 

We  are  warranted  by  the  Scriptures,  and  it  appears  rea- 
sonable, to  exclude  every  thing  that  implies  any  imperfection, 
when  we  consider  what  God  is,  and  ascribe  to  him  nothing 
that  is  not  absolutely  perfect  in  the  highest  degree.  There- 
fore, we  must  conceive  God  to  be  a  pure  spirit,  which  the 
Scriptures  assert ;  and  hence  we  are  certain  that  nothing  cor- 
poreal, or  that  has  any  shape,  figure,  or  limits,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  him.  Hence  it  is  unreasonable  and  very  dishonorable  to 
God,  to  attempt  to  make  any  image  or  likeness  of  him,  by  aiiy 
thing  that  has  figure  or  shape,  or  to  form  or  entertain  any  such 
notion  in  our  minds.  Moses  gave  a  particular  caution  on  this 
head  to  the  people  of  Israel.  "  The  Lord  spake  unto  you  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but 
saw  no  similitude,  only  ye  heard  a  voice.  Take  ye,  therefore, 
good  heed  unto  yourselves,  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and 
make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure;  for 
ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord 
spake  unto  you  in  Horeb,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire."  And 
this  is  expressly  prohibited  in  the  second  command,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness 
of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth."  Therefore, 
when  God  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  if  he  had  bodily 
parts  and  members,  hands,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  etc.,  these  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  mean  no 
more  than  that  God  does  see  and  hear,  etc.,  which  we  perform 
by  those  members  and  organs ;  and  not  that  he  has  eyes  of 
flesh,  or  sees  as  man  does ;  such  language  being  used  as  better 
suited  to  convey  knowledge  to  our  minds,  in  conformity  to 
man's  way  of  speaking  and  conceiving. 

In  the  Scriptures  God  is  represented  as  an  infinite  being; 
that  he  is,  in  every  respect,  without  limits  or  bounds.  His 
existence  is  infinite,  or  in  him  is  an  infinite  degree  of  existence, 
so  that  all  created  existence  is  nothing  when  compared  wnth 
him ;  and,  indeed,  is  comprehended  in  him,  and  is  really  no 
addition  to  existence,  it  being  only  an  emanation  from  him, 
the  fountain  and  sum  of  all  existence.  And  all  his  attributes 
and  perfections  are  infinite,  according  to  the  Scriptures.     "  His 
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understanding  is  infinite,"  and,  consequently,  every  thing  that 
can  be  attributed  to  him. 

And  rieason  teaches  that  God  mudt  be  infinite.  He  who 
exists  without  any  cause,  that  is,  without  himself,  or  who 
exists  of  and  from  himself,  from  the  necessity  of  his  own 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  exists  necessarily,  must  be  infinite, 
or  cannot  have  any  bounds  or  limits,  in  any  respect,  and  that 
for  these  two  plain  reasons. 

1.  He  can  be  limited  or  bounded  by  nothing,  because 
there  can  be  nothing  to  limit  him ;  no  possible  cause  or  reason 
of  an)f  kind  of  limitation ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  none. 

2.  Necessary  existence  must  be  infinite;  for  as  there  can 
be  nothing  to  bound  this  necessity,  it  must  take  place  with 
respect  to  every  possible  degree  of  existence,  and  is  as  much  a 
reason  of  infinite  existence  as  of  any  existence  at  all.  If  any 
existence  be  necessary,  infinite  existence  is  necessary ;  so  that 
it  is  a  plain  contradiction  to  suppose  that  God  exists  of  him- 
self, or  necessarily ;  and  yet  has  but  a  limited  degree  of  ex- 
istence, or  is  not  infinite. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  God  exists  without  beginning  or  end ; 
or  is  eternal,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures.  For  he 
who  has  no  limits,  but  is  infinite,  can  have  neither  beginning 
or  end,  or  must  be  infinite  in  duration.  And  necessary  ex- 
istence must  be  eternal,  because  this  same  necessity  cannot  be 
limited  as  to  time  or  duration,  but  is  always  the  same.  It  is 
a  contradiction  to  say  that  self-existence,  or,  which  is  the  same, 
necessary  existence,  does  not  exist,  or  can  cease  to  exist. 

For  the  same  reason  God  is  unchangeable  in  all  respects, 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  abundantly  assert.  He  who  exists 
necessarily,  and  Is  infinite,  must  exist  unchangeably  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  and  degree.  Change,  or  alteration  in  any 
respect,  necessarily  supposes  limitation  and  imperfection.  And 
as  Gt)d  is  eternal  and  immutable,  he  must  be  without  any 
succession ;  for  this  supposes  change,  and  an  advance  in  years 
and  increase  of  duration.  God  does  not  grow  older ;  there  is 
nothing  first  or  last,  no  beginning  or  end,  past  or  to  come,  with 
respect  to  him ;  he  has  no  change  or  succession  of  ideas  ;  but 
he  inhabits  or  possesses  eternity,  without  the  least  variation  or 
shadow  of  turning. 

God  is  perfect  and  infinite  in  understanding  and  knowledge. 
He  is  omnipresent,  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  his  infinite, 
unlimited  existence. 

God  is  almighty.  He  can  do  what  he  pleases,  and  nothing 
is  impossible  with  him.  And  he  must  be  absolutely  and 
infinitely  independent  and  all  sufficient.  All  this  is  asserted  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  they  are  essential  to  the 
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character  of  Grod,  who  made  and  governs  the  world,  and  is  to 
be  trusted  in  all  cases,  and  worshipped. 

God  is  invisible.  Invisibility  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  essential  and  peculiar  to  him ;  and  the  meaning 
is  not,  merely,  that  he  is  invisible,  as  all  pure  spirits  are,  not 
to  be  seen  by  our  bodily  eyes,  but  he  is  not  to  be  seen  by  any 
created  mind,  by  dkect,  immediate  intuition ;  nor  can  he  ever 
be  seen  thus  to  all  eternity  ;  but  only  as  he  reveals  and  man- 
ifests himself,  ab  extra,  by  his  works,  or  some  other  medium  or 
exhibition.  This  seems  to  be  asserted  in  the  following  words: 
"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son, 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fjather,  he  hath  declared  him." 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  man  is  not  in  the  original ; 
but  it  is  none,  or  no  one  hath  seen  God  ;  and  the  assertion  may 
be  considered  as  extending  to  angels  as  well  as  men.  St.  Paul 
says,  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see,  God. 

God  is  incomprehensible,  by  all  finite  minds.  This  is  as 
evident  and  certain  as  it  is  that  what  is  finite  cannot  reach 
unto  and  comprehend  infinity.  But  a  little  portion  can  be 
known  of  God,  compared  with  the  whole  of  his  existence; 
and  none,  among  men  or  angels,  can  by  searching  find  out  God 
to  perfection,  though  under  the  best  possible  advantages,  and 
possessed  of  the  greatest  abilities  to  search  ;  and  though  they 
exert  all  their  powers  and  strength  to  the  utmost,  and  wisely 
improve  every  advantage  to  get  knowledge,  without  inter- 
mission, and  without  end.  Though  they  should  make  the 
swiftest  progress  imaginable  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  they 
would  still  fall  infinitely  short  of  fully  comprehending  all  that 
is  in  God,  or  even  any  one  thing.  For,  however  great  and 
extensive  this  knowledge  may  be,  in  itself  considered,  yet  it  is 
but  finite,  and,  therefore,  is  infinitely  less  than  the  perfect, 
adequate  knowledge  of  an  infinite  being.  Creatures  may  have 
the  true  knowledge  of  God ;  they  may  know  something  of 
him,  and  what  they  know  may  be  agreeable  to  the  truth  ;  but 
this  is  infinitely  short  of  comprehending  his  being,  or  any  of 
his  attributes  and  perfections.  This  plain  tnith  may  well  be 
improved  to  teach  us  modesty  in  our  inquiries  about  God, 
and  show  us  the  arrogancy  and  folly  of  those  who  refuse  to 
believe  any  thing  respecting  the  existence,  character,  or  works 
of  God,  which  cannot  be  comprehended.  Such,  while  they 
are  valuing  themselves  for  their  own  reasoning  abilities,  are 
acting  a  most  unreasonable  part.  How  unreasonable  are  they 
who  doubt  of  the  being  or  any  of  the  perfections  of  God,  only 
because  they  cannot  fully  understand  and  comprehend  how 
they  can  be  I  For,  if  there  be  a  God  clothed  wath  infinite  per- 
fection, he  must  be  incomprehensible.     They  who  wall  not 
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believe  in  a  God  whose  being  and  manner  of  existence  are 
beyond  their  comprehension,  must  certainly  have  no  true  God ; 
for  what  they  reject,  is  essential  to  the  true  God ;  and  were 
there  nothing  incomprehensible,  it  is  certain  there  could  be  no 
God. 

The  moral  perfections  of  God  are  next  to  be  considered, 
or  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  his  moral  character.  As  this  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  known,  we  may  be  sure  it  is 
very  clearly  discovered,  and  precisely  stated  in  divine  revela- 
tion, whatever  mistakes  men  may  make  about  it,  and  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  their  sentiments  concerning  those  di- 
vine attributes.  We  have,  therefore,  the  greatest  reason  and 
encouragement  to  search  the  Scriptures  with  attention  and 
care,  and  upright  and  honest  hearts,  that  we  may  find  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  this  part  of  his  character. 

The  following  general  observations  may  be  made  concerning 
the  moral  perfections  of  Grod,  before  they  are  considered  more 
particularly. 

1.  The  infinite  excellence,  beauty,  and  glory  of  God  con- 
sist wholly  in  his  moral  perfections  and  character.  Infinite 
greatness,  understanding  and  power,  without  any  rectitude, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  heart,  if  this  were  possible,  would 
not  be  desirable  and  amiable;  but  worse  than  nothing,  and 
infinitely  dreadful.  Therefore,  they  who  do  not  understand 
the  true  moral  character  of  God,  and  discern  the  excellence 
and  glory  of  it,  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God ;  his  real 
amiableness  and  glory  are  hid  from  them.  And  this  being 
true  of  all  whose  moral  character  is  wholly  evil,  and  who  have 
hearts  altogether  opposed  to  the  moral  perfections  of  Grod, 
they  are  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  not  knowing  God. 
"  He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  command- 
ments, is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him."  (1  John  ii.  4.) 
**  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God ;  for  God  is  love." 
(1  John  iv.  8.) 

2.  The  moral  character  and  perfection  of  God  consists  in 
his  HOLINESS.  Holiness  comprehends  all  that  belongs  to  his 
moral  character,  and  does  not  consist  in  any  particular  attri- 
bute, distinct  from  any  other  moral  perfection.  The  holiness 
of  God  is  his  goodness,  wisdom,  justice,  truth,  and  faithful- 
ness, etc.  It  consists  in  these,  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
firom  them.  Therefore,  they  who  have  considered  holiness  as 
a  distinct  attribute  of  God,  and  have  attempted  to  describe  it 
as  distinguished  from  goodness,  wisdom,  etc.,  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  distinct,  clear  ideas,  and  to  be  able  to  give  any 
satisfactory  or  intelligible  definition  of  it.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Scriptures  warrant  any  such  distinction;  but  there 
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the  holiness  of  God  means  the  goodness  of  his  moral  character 
in  general.  And  we  find  that  when  it  is  applied  to  men,  it 
denotes  a  virtuous,  moral  character  and  conduct,  and  compre- 
hends every  thing  morally  good,  even  every  branch  of  moral 
excellence.  And  should  any  one  attempt  to  define  the  holiness 
of  a  man,  as  distinct  firom  goodness,  his  love  to  God  and  his 
neighbor,  his  humility,  righteousness  and  temperance,  he  not 
only  would  have  no  Scripture  warrant  for  it,  but  must  run 
himself  into  the  dark,  and  be  altogether  unintelligible  to  him- 
self and  others. 

3.  The  whole  of  true  holiness,  or  the  moral  excellence  and 
perfection  of  God,  is  comprehended  in  love,  or  goodness,  by 
whatever  names  it  may  be  called.  Where  there  is  no  love  or 
goodness  of  heart,  there  is  nothing  morally  good ;  and  where 
this  love  or  goodness  is,  there  is  every  moral  virtue  and  excel- 
lence, as  necessarily  involved  and  implied  in  it.  Therefore 
infinite  goodness  is  infinite  moral  perfection,  and  forms  an 
absolutely  perfect  and  infinitely  excellent  moral  character.  By 
this  love  and  goodness  is  meant  good  will,  with  every  affec- 
tion necessarily  implied  in  it;  that  universal  benevolence 
which  consists  in  a  disposition  to  seek  and  promote  the 
greatest  possible  general  good  and  happiness,  and  all  those 
affections  and  exercises,  and  that  conduct,  in  which  this  is 
expressed  and  acted  out.  What  absolutely  perfect  and  infi- 
nite benevolence  and  goodness  implies,  and  contains  in  the 
nature  of  it,  and  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  to  form  an 
infinitely  excellent  moral  character,  will  be  more  particularly 
considered  and  evinced  hereafter.  But  it  is  proper  first  to 
consider  what  evidence  we  have  from  the  Scriptures  that  the 
divine  moral  character,  or  the  holiness  of  God,  consists  wholly 
in  this. 

1.  The  holy  law  of  God,  which  is  not  only  the  standard  of 
holiness,  or  of  moral  excellence  and  perfection  in  the  creature, 
but  an  expression  and  transcript  of  divine  holiness,  requires 
nothing  but  love  or  goodness  ;  so  that  he  who  loveth,  as  the 
law  of  God  requires,  is  perfectly  conformed  to  the  law,  which 
is  the  same  with  being  perfectly  holy ;  and  this  is  perfect  con- 
formity or  likeness  to  God  in  his  moral  character ;  for  holiness 
in  the  creature  is  the  moral  image  of  God ;  therefore  God 
says  to  men,  "  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy." 

Jesus  Christ  has  taught  us  that  the  holy  law  of  God  re- 
quires nothing  but  love,  in  the  following  remarkable  words : 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.     On  these  two  com- 
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mandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Agreeable 
to  this,  St  Paul  says,  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
Nothing  can  be  more  expressly  asserted  than  this,  namely, 
that  love,  exercised  to  a  proper  degree,  and  expressed  and 
acted  out  in  all  proper  ways,  forms  a  perfect  moral  character ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  divine  moral  character  consists  wholly 
in  this. 

2.  The  apostle  John  says,  repeatedly,  that  God  is  love,  and 
he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  Grod  in  him. 
Here,  all  the  moral  perfections  of  Grod  are  comprehended  in 
love,  and  by  this  the  whole  of  his  moral  character  is  ex- 
pressed. If  we  know  what  love  is,  we  know  what  God  is ; 
lor  God  is  love.  And  if  we  dwell  in  love,  we  are  conformed 
to  God,  and  he  dwelleth  in  us,  his  moral  image  is  formed  in 
us  by  love. 

3.  When  Moses  besought  Grod  to  show  him  his  glory,  in 
answer  to  this  petition,  Gfod  said,  "  I  will  make  all  my  good- 
ness pass  before  thee."  And  when  he  granted  this  petition, 
it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with 
him  there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed.  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  Grod,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth."  The  glory  of  Grod  consists  in  his 
moral  perfection  and  character;  but  when  he  proposes  to 
show  this  his  glory  to  Moses,  he  mentions  his  goodness,  and 
nothing  else :  "  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  to  pass  before 
thee ; "  q.  d,  I  have  no  glory  to  show  but  my  goodness ;  this 
is  the  whole  of  my  moral  beauty  and  excellence.  And  when 
it  is  said,  "  he  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord ; "  it  means 
that  he  proclaimed  his  character,  and  declared  that  in  which 
his  moral  perfection  and  glory  did  consist.  And  here  is 
nothing  but  goodness  or  love  mentioned.  Love  in  the  highest, 
most  resplendent  and  glorious  exercises  and  manifestations 
of  it,  in  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  sinners.  Truth  is,  in- 
deed, mentioned  here ;  but  not  as  any  thing  distinct  from 
goodness  or  benevolence ;  but  as  that  which  is  necessarily 
included  in  it  But  this  leads  to  a  more  particular  considera- 
tion of  the  moral  perfections  of  Grod,  which  are  included  in 
love  or  goodness. 

1.  Innnite  wisdom  is  a  moral  perfection  of  God.     Wisdom  \ 
consists  in  discerning  and  proposing  the  highest  and  best  end,    ^ 
and  fixing  on  and  pursuing  the  most  proper  and  best  way  and 
means,  in  order  to  accomplish  it.     Infinite  wisdom  does  this        [/ 
with  infinite  ease,  and  without  any  possibility  of  the  least  error    ( 
and  mistake.     It  is  .certain  that  this  wisdom  is  a  moral  excel- 
lence, and  belongs  to  the  heart,  and,  therefore,  does  not  consist 
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in  mere  speculation,  or  that  knowledge  or  understanding  which 
may  be  without  any  rectitude  or  goodness  of  disposition  or 
J  I  heart  Satan,  who  has  no  moral  goodness,  has  no  wisdom. 
He  does  not  discern  and  propose  any  good  end,  but  the  con- 
trary; and  is  devising  and  pursuing  methods  to  accomplish 
his  evil  designs.  Therefore,  however  clear  and  right  his  specu- 
lations may  be  in  some  instances,  and  though  he  may  be  very 
subtile  ana  cunning,  he  has  no  wisdom,  and  no  true  disceminff 
in  things  of  a  moral  nature ;  but  all  his  proposals,  designs,  ana 
pursuits  are  directly  the  reverse  of  wisdom.  They  are  con- 
summate folly  and  madness.  Therefore,  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  wisdom  as  a  moral  excellence ;  yea,  as  including  all  moral 
rectitude,  and  perfectly  opposed  to  all  folly  or  moral  evil ;  and 
a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  in  the  Scriptures,  means  a 
moral  excellence  depending  on  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
not  consisting  in  any  knowledge  and  speculations  which  are 
consistent  with  a  corrupt  and  evil  heart.  Of  this,  every  one 
who  has  attended  to  the  Bible  must  be  sensible ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, needless  to  produce  passages  here  to  prove  it.  This  true 
wisdom  is  called  lights  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  which  sense,  God 
is  said  to  be  light,  and  to  dwell  in  light.  "  Grod  is  light,  and 
in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all." 

Wi^om  and  goodness,  or  b^ievolence,  are  not  to  be  con- 
y  I  sidered  as  distinct,  and  the  former  as  independent  of  the  latter. 
Where  there  is  no  benevolence,  there  is  no  wisdom ;  for  where 
benevolence  or  goodness  is  not,  there  no  good  end  is  proposed 
and  pursued,  or  discerned.  It  is  benevolence  alone  that  seeks 
the  highest  general  good,  and  proposes  and  pursues  the  best 
end ;  and  where  this  is  not,  the  true  good  is  not  discerned,  and 
therefore  the  best  end  is  not  proposed,  sought,  or  perceived. 
This,  therefore,  gives  or  contains  all  the  light  and  discerning 
there  is  in  true  wisdom.  If  we  have  a  just  idea  of  benevolence 
or  goodness  of  heart,  and  know  what  that  is,  we  have  an  idea 
V  /  of  true  wisdom,  the  latter  being  necessarily  included  in  the 
former.  This  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  considers  and 
understands  what  benevolence  is,  and  what  is  true  wisdom  ;  so 
that  no  further  proof  of  this  point  will  be  needed.  This  is 
agreeable  to  what  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  of  benevolence  and 
wisdom.  There  love,  or  benevolence,  is  represented  as  being 
.  6t  containing  all  that  light  and  knowledge  which  is  in  true 

(/  wisdom ;  and  that  where  this  love  is  not,  there  is  not  any  de- 
gree of  this  light  and  discerning.  "  Every  one  that  loveth, 
knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God.  He 
that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  dark- 
ness even  until  now.  He  that  loveth  his  brother,  abideth  in 
the  light ;  but  he  that  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness,  and 
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walketh  in  darkness."  Here  love  is  said  to  be,  or  imply,  all 
that  light  and  discerning  which  is  of  a  moral  nature,  in  which 
true  wisdom  consists ;  therefore,  love  is  wisdom.  Love  is  true 
light  and  discerning,  and  this  is  true  wisdom.  Love  is  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  or  implies  it,  and  is  essential  to  it 
And  in  the  knowledge  of  God  true  wisdom  consists.  "  If 
thou  incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to 
understanding  —  thou  shalt  then  understand  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God:  for  the  Lord  giveth 
wisdom."  (Prov.  ii.  2,  5,  6.) 

Moreover,  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  wisdom,  considered 
as  proposing  and  pursuing  a  good  end  by  the  best  mean^, 
consists  in  love.  There  it  is  said,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge:  but  fools  despise  wisdom  and  in- 
struction." And  unto  man  he  said,  "  The  fear  .of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding." 
By  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  evidently  meant  true  piety,  or 
obedience  to  God,  in  keeping  his  commandments ;  which  con- 
sists wholly  in  love,  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor.  This,  it  is 
said,  is  true  wisdom,  and  is  the  beginning'  oi  wisdom.  There 
is  no  wisdom  where  there  is  no  love  to  God ;  and  wisdom  be- 
gins in  this,  and  this  is  wisdom  itself.  Therefore,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  love  is  wisdom  and  understanding.  Agreea- 
ble to  this,  all  true  virtue  and  moral  rectitude,  which  consists 
in  love,  is  called  wisdom,  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and 
through  the  Bible;  and  the  contrary  is  called  folly:  and  the 
former  is  called  understanding  and  knowledge,  the  latter  dark- 
ness and  ignorance.  i  y 

Hence  it  appears,  not  only  that^  wisdom  is  moral  rectitude  ' 
and  excellence,  and  a  moral  perfection  of  God ;  but  also  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  benevolence  or  goodness,  and  is  included 
in  it ;  so  that  when  it  is  said  God  is  love,  his  wisdom  is  as- 
serted, as  well  as  his  goodness ;  because  love  or  goodness  is 
wisdom  itself. 

2.  Justice  or  righteousness  belongs  to  the  moral  character 
of  God.  This  denotes,  in  general,  the  perfect  and  infinite 
rectitude  of  his  will,  in  opposition  to  all  injustice  or  unright- 
eousness. The  Scriptures  constantly  ascribe  this  to  God,  as 
essential  to  the  perfection  and  glory  of  his  character,  as  every 
one  must  be  sensible  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  "  He 
is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect :  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment : 
a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  Ae." 
"  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways." 

Righteousness  often  has  a  very  extensive  meaning  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  seems  firequently  to  be  used  to  express  the  whole 
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of  the  moral  character  and  glory  of  God,  or  his  moral  rectitude 
in  general ;  as  it  is  also  ofteii  used  to  express  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  a  man  who  is  conformed  to  God,  or  true  holiness.  "  Put 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness."  Here  righteousness  and  true  hoDness  seeni 
to  mean  the  same  thing;  and  the  latter,  true  holiness,  is  put  as 
exegetical  of  the  former,  because  righteousness  expresses  the 
whole  of  moral  rectitude,  both  in  God  and  the  creature. 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness," 
that  is,  true  holiness.  But  the  instances  of  righteousness  being 
used  in  the  Scriptures  in  this  extensive  sense,  as  including  all 
moral  goodness,  are  too  many  to  be  particularly  mentioned 
here.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  Bible,  knows  that  the  words 
just  and  righteous  are  commonly  used  to  denote  that  moral 
character,  rectitude  and  holiness,  by  which  good  or  holy  men 
are  distinguisjjied  from  others.  To  be  righteous,  is  to  be  right 
according  to  the  rule,  the  holy  law  of  God,  the  standard  of  all 
moral  rectitude ;  and,  therefore,  must  include  universal  holiness. 

But  righteousness  and  justice  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
Scriptures  in  a  more  limited  sense,  both  when  applied  to  God 
and  to  men.  And  to  be  just,  or  righteous,  is  to  be  disposed 
to  do  no  WTong  to  any,  and  actually  to  do  none,  but  to  give  to 
every  one  every  thing  to  which  he  has  a  right  and  may  justly 
claim  as  his  due ;  and  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  doing  WTong  or 
injuring  any  being  by  withholding  or  taking  from  him  that  to 
which  he  hath  a  right,  which  is  called  injustice,  or  unright- 
eousness. Justice  and  righteousness  of  a  judge,  and  w^hen 
ascribed  to  God  as  such,  also,  denote  judging  according  to 
truth  between  opposing  and  contending  parties,  justifying  the 
innocent  and  injured,  espousing,  vindicating,  and  maintaining 
his  cause,  and  condemning  and  punishing  the  guilty  and  inju- 
rious according  to  his  desert,  —  especially  when  this  is  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  the  character  and  cause  of  the  injured  in  the 
best  manner,  and  to  make  proper  restitution  for  the  injury 
done.  Not  to  do  this  w^ould  be  to  pervert  justice  and  judg- 
ment. 

This  justice,  righteousness,  or  uprightness,  is  essential  to  a 
perfect  moral  character,  and,  therefore,  must  be  included  in 
infinite  moral  perfection.  It  is  needless  to  him  who  reads  the 
Bible  with  attention  to  say  that  justice,  in  this  sense,  is  there 
constantly  ascribed  to  God,  and  that  he  who  overlooks  this,  or 
has  wrong  notions  of  it,  must  be  ignorant  of  the  moral  char- 
acter of  God. 

It  is  important  to  obser\'e  here,  that  God,  in  the  exercise  of 
justice,  or  righteousness,  has  a  proper  regard  to  himself,  and 
i.3  disposed  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Deity,  and  properly  to 
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resent  all  injuries  done  to  him ;  therefore,  he  requires  his 
rational  creatures  to  love  him  with  all  their  hearts,  because 
this  is  his  due,  and  has  annexed  to  his  law  a  threatening  of  a 
punishment,  which  is  the  just  desert  of  the  transgression  of  it, 
or  of  any  injury  done  to  him.  This  regard  to  himself,  and 
disposition  to  assert  and  maintain  his  rights  and  character,  is 
expressed,  when  he  styles  himself  a  jealous  God,  who  is  jeal- 
ous for  his  holy  name,  (Ez.  xxxbc.  25,)  and  will  not  give  his 
^ory  to  another,  neither  his  praise  to  graven  images,  (Isa. 
xlii.  8.)  "  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  my  anger,  and  for 
my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not  off.  For 
mine  own  sake,  even  for  mine  own  sake,  will  I  do  it :  for  how 
should  my  name  be  polluted  ?  And  I  will  not  give  my  glory 
to  another."  (Isa.  xlviii.  9,  11.)  "  Grod  is  jealous,  and  the 
Lord  revengeth ;  the  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his  ad- 
yersaries,  and  he  reserveth  WTath  for  his  enemies."  (Na- 
hum  i.  2.) 

It  belongs  to  God  to  vindicate  his  own  rights,  his  name  and 
character,  and  see  that  justice  is  done  to  himself;  for  there  is 
no  other  being  who  can  have  the  care  of  this,  or  can  do  it,  or 
see  that  it  is  done.  But  he  who  is  most  upright,  infinitely 
righteous,  and  can  do  no  wrong,  and  sees  what  is  right  in  all 
cases,  without  any  possibility  of  mistake,  is  every  way  quali- 
fied to  judge,  decide,  and  act  in  this  matter,  and  it  becomes 
him  to  do  it ;  and  not  to  regard  his  own  rights,  and  do  justice 
to  himself,  would  be  infinitely  unjust  and  wrong.  As  God  is 
infinitely  the  greatest,  and  the  sum  and  perfection  of  all  being, 
and  his  character,  interest,  and  rights  are  of  infinitely  the 
greatest  worth  and  importance,  to  disregard  his  rights  and 
injure  him  is  infinitely  the  highest  instance  of  injustice  that 
can  be ;  and  the  exercise  of  justice  and  righteousness,  in  the 
first  place,  and  chiefly,  respects  him ;  and,  were  it  possible  for 
Grod  to  disregard  his  own  character,  and  not  vindicate  and 
maintain  his  own  rights,  he  would  be  infinitely  far  from  being 
just  and  righteous ;  and  this  would  be  a  greater  instance  of 
injustice  than  every  possible  injury  to  all  creatures  can  be. 
Therefore,  when  God  is  said  to  be  just,  it  necessarily  includes 
his  being  just  to  himself,  so  that  he  will  do  himself  no  wrong, 
but  will  regard  and  maintain  his  own  rights,  and  claim  and 
secure  the  honor  due  to  his  name ;  and,  if  he  be  injured  by 
any,  he  will  see  that  complete  restitution  is  made,  whatever  it 
may  cost  him  who  does  the  injury;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  infinitely  engaged  to  administer  justice  through  all  his 
dominions,  and  not  to  injure  any  one  of  his  creatures  in  the 
least  degree.     "  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right" 

Before  we  leave  this  head,  it  must  be  particularly  observed, 
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that  justice,  or  righteousnes,  whether  taken  in  a  more  exten* 
sive  or  in  a  confined  sense,  is  nothing  really  distinct  firom  love 
or  goodness,  but  is  included  in  it,  and  essential  to  it,  though  it 
has  been  thus  distinctly  considered ;  for  injustice  is  dir^jtly 
opposed  to  good  will,  and  goodness  will  not  injure  any  one. 
He,  therefore,  who  is  perfectly  good,  must  be  perfectly  just ; 
and  goodness  always  is,  ana  always  will  be,  justice.  And 
infinite  benevolence  or  love  disposes  to  maintain  and  vindicate 
the  rights  of  all;  to  administer  justice  and  judgment  in  all 
cases  ;  to  condemn  and  punish  the  injurious  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  make  compensation  to  the  injured.  For  as  universal 
goodness  seeks  the  greatest  general  good,  it  can  do  no  wrong; 
and  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  all  ill-will,  and  every  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  any  being,  and  to  the  highest  general 
good.  Love,  therefore,  still  appears  to  comprehend  all  moral 
rectitude  and  excellence ;  and  justice  or  righteousness  in  the 
divine  Being  is  nothing  but  universal,  infinite  benevolence, 
considered  with  relation  to  particular  objects,  and  as  acted  out 
in  particular  circumstances. 

3.  Perfect  truth  and  faithfulness  are  essential  to  the  moral 
character  of  God,  and  included  in  his  holiness.  His  declara* 
tions  are  all  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  truth,  and  none  can  be 
deceived  by  believing  what  he  says.  Whatever  he  promises 
may  be  relied  upon  with  the  greatest  safety ;  and  all  his  pre- 
dictions, promises,  and  threatenings,  he  punctually  and  com- 
pletely accomplishes. 

And  here  again  it  must  be  observed,  that  truth  and  faith- 
fulness are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  goodness,  as  though 
there  were  any  thing  in  them  different  from  it,  and  not  con- 
tained in  it,  and  essential  to  it ;  for  there  ia^  no  foundation  for 
this,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  truth.  He  who  is  infi- 
nitely benevolent  must  be  perfect  and  unchangeable  in  truth 
and  faithfulness ;  for  love  or  goodness  is  itself  truth  and  faith- 
fulness, acted  out  in  that  particular  manner,  and  towards 
those  particular  objects  in  which  it  obtains  this  denomination. 
There  ran  be  no  tpith  and  fidelity,  where  there  is  no  good- 
ness ;  and  where  the  latter  is,  there,  in  the  same  degree,  is  the 
former. 

We  have  now  had  some  view  of  the  moral  character  of 
God,  or  his  holiness ;  and  find  it  to  consist  in  love  or  good- 
ness, wdsdom,  righteousness,  or  justicCj  truth,  and  faithfulness. 
And  that  all  is  comprehended  in  love  or  benevolence,  there 
being  not  only  nothing  contrary  to  this,  but  nothing  really 
distinct  from  it,  and  that  is  not  essential  to  it ;  the  whole  be- 
ing nothing  but  infinite  goodness,  in  different  views  of  it,  and 
as  it  respects  different  objects  ;  and  on  this  account,  and  that 
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we  may  better  understand  it,  the  Scriptures  ^peak  of  it  by- 
parts,  and  call  the  parts  of  this  whole  by  different  names. 

But  this  very  important  and  interesting  subject  requires  yet 
further  consideration ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  following  observa- 
ti6ns  will  not  be  useless,  but  tend  to  cast  more  light  upon  it 

1.  When  it  is  said  that  the  moral  character  of  Grod,  or  his 
holiness,  consists  in  love,  in  which  sense  "  God  is  love," 
universal,  infinite  benevolence  or  good  will  is  meant  by  love, 
and  all  that  which  this  necessarily  implies.  This  has  been 
supposed,  and  taken  for  granted,  in  all  that  has  been  already 
said  on  this  subject;  but  needs  to  be  more  particularly  ex- 
plained, and  made  evident.  When  God  is  said  to  be  love,  it 
IS  evident  that  the  love  of  benevolence,  or  the  goodness  of 
God,  is  here  meant  from  the  context,  where  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle  is  explained.  When  it  is  said,  "  God  is  love,"  the 
words  immediately  following  are  these :  "  In  this  was  man- 
ifested the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  hia ' 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
him.  Herein  is  love  ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  tiie  propitiation  for  our  sins." 
Here  the  love  of  benevolence  or  good  will  only  is  mentioned 
as  that  in  which  the  love  of  God  was  manifested  and  acted 
out ;  therefore,  this  is  the  love  here  intended,  when  it  is  said, 
*♦  Grod  is  love."  It  is  love  of  good  will  to  enemies,  to  men  in 
a  state  of  rebellion  against  God ;  and,  therefore,  the  most  dis- 
interested, generous  love  and  goodness.  This  is  the  love  and 
goodness  spoken  of  by  Christ,  when  he  says,  "  God  so  loved 
the  worid,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
This  is  by  the  angels  called  good  will  to  men.  This  is  the 
highest  instance  of  the  most  pure,  disinterested  benevolence, 
or  goodness,  in  which  God  has  made  the  clearest  discovery 
of  his  infinite  goodness,  and  so  of  all  his  moral  perfections, 
that  creatures  liave  ever  beheld.  This  benevolence  has  the 
highest  good  of  being  in  general  for  its  object ;  being  capable 
of  life  and  happiness.  It  discerns  what  is  the  supreme,  great- 
est good,  and  this  it  seeks  and  pursues  with  unerring  wisdom ; 
and  being  attended  with  omnipotence,  all  the  infinite  good, 
the  proper  object  of  infinite  benevolence,  which  is  discerned, 
willed  and  souglit,  must  take  place  in  the  highest  possible 
degree,  without  the  least  defect.  This  is  universal  benevo- 
lence; disinterested,  unlimited,  infinite  goodness,  which  has 
the  highest  possible  good  of  being  in  general  for  its  object, 
that  is,  infinite  good,  which  must,  infallibly  take  place,  and  be 
enjoyed  forever. 

2.  This  love  of  benevolence  does  not  exclude,  but  neces- 
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sarily  includes^  that  which  is  called  love  of  complacence ;  for 
he  who  is  gooa,  benevolent  and  friendly,  must  deUght  in  good- 
ness. He  will  not  only  take  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  good- 
ness, but  will  be  pleased  with  benevolence  wherever  it  exists. 
Therefore  a  complacency  and  delight  in  holiness,  or  monl 
excellence,  is  always  implied  in  holiness.  God  is  therefoie 
represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  delighting  and  taking  pleasure 
in  the  upright,  in  them  that  fear  him  and  are  truly  holy,  and 
delighting  in  the  exercise  of  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and 
righteousness.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  love  d 
complacency  is  not  the  primary  or  chief  part  of  holy  love; 
for  hoUness  must  exist  as  the  object  of  complacency,  in  oidfir 
to  the  existence  of  the  latter.  And  what  can  this  holineas 
be,  which  is  the  object  of  complacency  and  the  spring  of  holy 
delight,  but  the  love  of  benevolence  or  goodness  ?  This  18 
the  primary  and  most  essential  part ;  yea,  the  sum  of  hclj 
love,  which  implies  the  love  of  complacency  in  its  nature ; 
the  latter  being  a  branch  and  emanation  from  the  former* 
Therefore,  when  we  think  and  speak  of  holy  love,  benevolence 
should  be  the  primary  and  chief  idea  in  our  minds,  as  being 
the  sum  of  all,  and  implying  the  whole  ;  for  holy  complacency 
is  complacency  in  benevolence  and  a  benevolent  complacency. 
And  if  we  leave  benevolence  out  of  our  idea  of  the  love  of 
complacency,  we  have  no  idea  of  true  hoHness;  nor  under- 
stand the  Scriptures,  where  they  speak  of  holy  love  in  Grod 
or  creatures. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  moral  excellence,  or  the  love  of 
benevolence  and  complacency,  may  be  the  object  of  benevo- 
lence as  well  as  complacency,  for  the  more  excellent  any 
being  is,  the  greater  is  his  importance  and  worth,  and  his 
interest  so  much  more  valuable ;  and,  indeed,  the  more  ex- 
istence he  has ;  for  excellence  is  real  existence.  Therefore  there 
will  not  only  be  more  complacence  and  delight  in  such  a 
being,  but  he  is  more  the  object  of  benevolence,  in  wishing 
him  well,  prosperous,  and  happy,  and  doing  him  good  if  he 
stands  in  need,  and  there  is  opportunity,  and  in  being  friendly 
to  his  existence,  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
same.  But  this  is  not  the  primary  object  of  benevolence,  but 
what  may  be  called  the  secondary  object,  which  appears  from 
what  has  been  said ;  for  benevolence  is  good  will  to  being,  and 
seeks  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole ;  and,  therefore,  loves 
those  who  have  no  excellence,  and  wishes  well  even  to  ene- 
mies; but  is  exercised  in  a  stronger  degree,  and  a  peculiar 
manner,  towards  those  beings  who  are  themselves  benevolent, 
and  friends  to  the  general  good  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  the  only  objects  of  complacence  and  delight. 
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3.  Divine  love  or  goodness  is  perfectly  disinterested,  in 
opposition  to  all  self-love  or  selfishness.  This  is  expressed 
by  uprightness  or  righteousness,  and  consists  in  it.  Upright- 
ness is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Scriptures,  as  essential  to  his 
^jmracter ;  yea,  he  is  called  "  the  most  upright."  (Is.  xxvi.  7.) 
That  is,  perfectly,  infinitely,  and  unchangeably  so.  This  is 
Opposed  to  partiality,  which  consists  in  self-love,  and  is  selfish- 
ness itself.  True  goodness,  or  love,  is  in  its  own  nature  up- 
lightness,  or  disinterested,  in  opposition  to  this  self-love,  which 
iff  in  its  nature  partiality  and  unrighteousness,  and  contains 
in  it  the  essence  and  sum  of  all  that  which  is  opposed  to  true 
koliness,  that  is,  all  sin.  Therefore,  we  must  exclude  from 
tile  love  in  which  the  divine  holiness  consists,  all  that  can 
be  properly  called  self-love,  all  selfish,  partial,  interested  affec- 
tion ;  and  consider  the  holiness  of  God  as  infinitely  opposed 
to  all  this. 

4.  Grod  himself  is  the  object  of  his  own  love  and  goodness. 
Or,  in  the  exercise  of  his  love  he  has  respect  and  regard  to 
Deity,  as  well  as  to  creatures.  This  is  necessarily  implied  in 
p^ect^  universal,  infinite  benevolence,  which  includes  impar- 
iml  uprightness  and  righteousness ;  for  it  would  be  infinitely 
otiherwise,  and  the  most  partial,  unrighteous  affiection,  if  there 
were  no  regard  paid  to  the  infinite  fountain  and  sum  of  all 
being  and  perfection.  That  which  is  friendly  to  the  greatest 
universal  good  of  existence,  and  is  most  pleased  and  delighted 
with  the  highest  moral  perfection,  must  regard  the  interest  of 
the  Supreme  Head  of  the  universe,  and  delight  in  the  most 
perfect  beauty  and  excellence.  And  it  hence  follows  that  God 
is  the  chief  and  supreme  object  of  his  own  love  and  regard ; 
and  he  loves  and  regards  himself  infinitely  more  than  the 
whole  creation,  and  makes  himself  his  highest  and  last  end 
of  all ;  and,  therefore,  has  made  all  things  for  himself,  as  the 
Scriptures  assert.  This  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  what  is 
called  self-love  in  creatures ;  but  is  directly  and  perfectly  op- 
posed to  it.  Tliere  is  not  the  least  partiality  and  selfishness 
in  it,  but  the  contrary,  and  is  uprightness  and  righteousness 
itself,  as  has  been  shown ;  for,  if  God  did  not  love  and  regard 
himself,  his  rights  and  interest,  according  to  his  own  existence, 
importance  and  excellence,  he  would  not  be  just,  impartial, 
and  upright.  Impartial,  disinterested  benevolence  and  affec- 
tion must  pay  the  greatest  regard  to  the  greatest  and  best 
being ;  and,  therefore,  to  suppose  this  is  partiality  and  self- 
ishness, is  most  unreasonable,  and  a  direct  contradiction. 

This  evident  truth,  w^hich  may  be  so  easily  demonstrated, 
ought  to  be  impressed  on  our  minds,  and  never  forgotten ;  for 
if  it  be  out  of  view,  and  wholly  disregarded,  we  cannot  have 
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right  conceptions  of  God,  or  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  must  be  in  darkness  with  respect  to  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  not  know  wherein  true  religion 
consists.  Many,  by  making  a  mistake  here,  and  considering 
the  love  of  God  as  having  no  respect  to  himself,  but  wholly 
exercised  towards  his  creatures,  in  seeking  their  good  and  hap- 
piness only,  have  conceived  of  him  as  an  almighty  tool  or 
servant,  existing  only  for  the  sake  of  his  creatures,  and  seeking 
nothing  but  their  happiness;  and  hence  have  gone  into  a 
scheme  of  doctrines  and  religion,  which  is  wholly  selfish,  and 
as  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  darkness  is  to  light 

Let  it  then  be  fixed  and  remembered,  that  God  is  love. 
He  is  infinite  benevolence  and  goodness  itself;  and  that  he 
himself  is  the  first,  chief  and  last  object  of  this  love ;  so  that 
he  regards  himself  supremely  and  ultimately  in  all  his  works, 
and  does  every  thing  for  himself,  for  his  own  sake.  And  that 
his  wisdom  and  righteousness  consist  chiefly  in  this,  as  he 
would  be  neither  just,  faithful  nor  wise,  should  he  forget  him- 
self, and  have  no  regard  to  his  own  rights  and  character,  in 
any  one  thing  that  he  does  through  all  his  dominions ;  and, 
therefore,  to  suppose  he  does,  is  to  entertain  the  most  dis- 
honorable thought  of  him,  which  in  the  highest  degree  tar- 
nishes and  ruins  his  moral  character.  In  the  light  of  this  truth, 
rightly  understood,  and  cordially  embraced,  we  shall  have 
great  assistance  in  finding  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptiures, 
and  determining  what  are  the  important  doctrines  there  re- 
vealed, and  see  their  consistence  and  beauty. 

5.  Infinite  benevolence,  or  goodness,  which  seeks  and  pro- 
motes the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  is  infinitely  opposed  to 
all  malevolence  or  ill  wiU,  which  opposes  all  the  good  of  be- 
ing, and  tends  to  universal  evil,  and  must  be  infinitely  dis- 
pleased with  it.  This  is  just  as  evident  and  certain  as  it  is 
that  he  who  loves  and  is  friendly  to  any  particular  character, 
or  desirable  object,  is  displeased  with  the  contrary,  and  hates 
it,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  he  loves  and  is  pleased  with  the 
other.  And  this  displeasure  and  hatred  is  implied  in  his  love 
to  the  opposite  object  and  pleasure  in  it,  and  is  really  the 
same  affection  acting  towards  opposite  objects. 

He  who  is  a  friend  to  the  greatest  good,  and  therefore  is 
pleased  with  such  friendship,  must  be  equally  an  enemy  to  all 
who  oppose  this  good,  and  proportionally  displeased  and  angry 
with  them.  And  this  displeasure,  hatred  and  anger,  in  a  per- 
fectly benevolent  being,  is  nothing  in  nature  different  from 
benevolence.  It  is  nothing  but  goodness  opposing  its  con- 
trary ;  which  it  must  do,  or  else  cease  to  be  love  and 
goodness. 
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Agreeable  to  this,  the  Scriptures  represent  God,  who  is 
infinite  love  and  goodness,  to  be  in  a  proportionable  degree 
displeased  with  all  sin,  which  is  in  its  nature  opposition  to 
benevolence  and  to  the  general  good.  This  is  represented 
as  the  object  of  his  implacable  hatred,  and  as  exciting  his 
anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  fury.  This  is  so  far  firom 
leading  us  to  conceive  of  any  thing  in  God  contrary  to  infinite 
love  and  goodness,  or  really  distinct  from  it,  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  benevolence  acting  according  to  its  own  nature 
towards  objects  that  oppose  it.  For  love  of  good  is  itself  oppo- 
sition to  evil,  and  hatred  of  it ;  and  benevolence  must  be  dis- 
pleased with  ill  will  and  hate,  and  oppose  the  same.  Nor  are 
these  opposite  or  different  affections,  but  the  same  afl'ection, 
love,  actmg  towards  different  objects. 

This  displeasure,  anger,  and  wrath  of  God  against  sin  and 
the  sinner,  may,  therefore,  with  propriety  be  called  a  just, 
benevolent,  kind  displeasure,  —  which  is  the  same  with  holy 
displeasure,  —  all  proceeding  from  love,  and  implied  in  it. 
Therefore,  when  we  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, anger,  wrath,  etc.,  we  must  not  form  the  same  idea 
of  this  as  we  do  of  those  passions  as  they  exist  in  man,  for  this 
would  be  to  conceive  of  God  as  exercising  affections  and  pas- 
sions contrary  to  love,  and  as  very  imperfect,  changeable,  and 
miserable.  We  must  exclude  in  our  minds  every  thing  that 
implies  imperfection  or  change,  and  that  is  inconsistent  with 
infinite  benevolence  and  felicity,  and  understand  those  expres- 
sions in  the  Scriptures  as  meaning  perfect,  unchangeable 
opposition  of  God  to  every  thing  in  moral  agents  that  is  con- 
trary to  infinite  benevolence  or  goodness ;  for  which  they  are 
wholly  blamable  and  answerable,  and  deserve  to  be  punished. 
And  these  words  are  doubtless  the  best  chosen,  and  most  fit 
to  convey  to  us  this  idea  of  infinite  love,  considered  as  op- 
posed, injured,  and  affronted  by  selfish  creatures,  and  acting 
accordingly. 

6.  The  infinite  love  and  goodness  of  God  which  has  been 
described  above,  which  is  opposed  to  every  thing  in  creatures 
that  is  contrary  to  itself,  and  with  which  it  is  displeased,  must 
be  disposed  to  manifest  this  displeasure  and  opposition  to  sin 
in  all  proper  ways,  and  to  punish  the  sinner  according  to  his 
desert  whenever  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  his  dis- 
pleasure, to  assert  and  vindicate  his  own  character,  and  secure 
s^nd  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole.  It  is  proper, 
and  desirable,  that  infinite  benevolence  and  goodness  should 
be  manifested  and  acted  out  in  all  instances  where  there  is 
opportunity  for  it,  and,  therefore,  in  its  opposition  to  sin.  For, 
if  it  does  not  appear  how  opposite  the  moral  character  of  Grod 
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is  to  all  sin,  it  cannot  be  set  in  the  most  clear  and  advanta- 
geous light ;  but  this  cannot  be  done,  if  opposition  to  this 
character  be  not  punished  in  any  instance  or  way  according 
to  its  desert.  Besides,  when*  thus  to  punish  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  support  the  character  of  God  and  secure  the  general 
good,  not  to  do  it  would  be  injustice  to  himself  and  the  creation. 
Therefore,  to  punish,  in  this  case,  is  the  proper  and  necessary 
exercise  of  justice  and  righteousness,  which  has  been  shown 
is  included  in  goodness,  and  is  an  exercise  of  the  same.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  God's  manifesting  his  displeasure  and 
anger  with  the  creature  who  is  an  enemy  to  his  goodness  is  not 
only  consistent  with  infinite  benevolence,  but  an  expression 
and  exercise  of  love  and  goodness  itself;  and  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  nature  and  dictates  of  the  most  perfect  goodness 
not  to  punish.  And,  it  may  be  added,  such  punishment  is  not 
the  least  evidence  of  want  of  benevolence  to  the  creature  who 
is  punished.  When  a  judge  orders  a  criminal  who  is  guilty 
of  treason  against  his  king  and  country  to  be  put  to  death, 
he  does  nothing  contrary  to  perfect  benevolence  and  goodness, 
but  this  very  conduct  is  an  expression  of  it,  and  dictated  by 
goodness  itself,  for  he  herein  acts  as  a  friend  to  his  king  and 
country;  and  not  to  inflict  this  punishment  would  be  un- 
friendly, and  contrary  to  true  goodness.  Nor  does  he  manifest 
any  want  of  benevolence  to  the  criminal,  or  of  a  proper  regard 
for  his  life  and  welfare,  by  punishing  him  according  to  his 
deserts  when  the  public  and  general  good  requires  it. 

The  disposition  of  the  Most  High  to  inflict  punishment, 
and  his  actually  inflicting  evil  on  his  creatures,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  displeasure  at  sin,  and  to  vindicate  his  own  character, 
is  often  called  "  vengeance "  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  his  taking  or  executing  vengeance,  and  being 
avenged  on  his  enemies ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  is  frequently 
called  "the  mighty  and  terrible  God,  with  whom  is  terrible 
majesty,"  etc.  If  God  were  not  disposed  to  punish  his  crea- 
tures for  their  rebellion  against  him,  and  never  did  inflict  evil 
on  any  for  their  sin,  vengeance,  or  vindictive  justice,  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  him,  nor  would  there  be  any  thing  terrible  in 
his  character;  —  which  would  be  an  imperfection,  and  incon- 
sistent with  infinite  benevolence  or  goodness,  as  has  been 
shown.  Therefore,  they  who  form  notions  of  a  love  and 
goodness  in  which  there  is  no  wrath  and  vengeance  to  punish 
enemies,  nor  any  terrible  majesty,  and  ascribe  such  love  to 
God,  have  conceptions  of  his  moral  character  which  are  essen- 
tially wrong,  and  very  dishonorable  to  him. 

7.  It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  and  from  reason  as 
well  as  Scripture,  that  the  moral  perfection  of  God,  or  the 
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divine  holiness,  consists  in  one  most  simple,  pure,  micom- 
pomided,  unchangeable  act;  though,  to  accommodate  it  to 
our  imperfect  way  of  conceiving,  it  is  divided  into  parts,  and 
a  number  of  attributes,  and  called  by  different  names,  as  it  is 
exercised  in  different  views  and  towards  various  and  opposite 
objects. 

Benevolence,  or  goodness,  is  mercy,  grace,  compassion, 
patience,  long-suffering,  etc.  And  the  same  benevolence  is 
wisdom,  justice,  truth,  faithfulness,  complacence,  displeasure, 
anger  and  wrath,  in  dLjfTerent  views,  and  as  it  respects  different 
objects. 

8.  Absolute,  uncontrollable  sovereignty  may  be  considered 
as  included  in  the  moral  character  of  God.  This  is  the  same 
with  omnipotent  love,  or  goodness,  —  benevolence  doing 
whatever  it  pleases,  infinitely  above  any  control  or  obligation 
to  any  other  being.  Omnipotence  is,  indeed,  a  natural  per- 
fection ;  but  benevolence,  clothed  with  omnipotence,  or  doing 
what  it  pleases,  is  the  essence  of  God's  moral  perfection ;  and 
if  we  leave  out  the  idea  of  this  sovereignty,  we  shall  have  not 
only  an  imperfect,  but  a  wrong  view  of  divine  benevolence. 
Indeed,  if  we  should  conceive  of  divine  sovereignty,  as  some 
seem  to  have  done,  as  consisting  in  God's  doing  what  he  will, 
merely  because  he  will,  and  without  any  possible  reason  why 
he  wills  thus,  rather  than  the  contrary,  this  would  be  so  far 
from  a  moral  perfection  that  it  would  be  no  perfection,  but 
infinitely  undesirable,  and  unbecoming  the  Most  High,  —  rep- 
resenting him  rather  as  an  almighty  despot  and  tyrant,  than 
an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being.  Though  God  does  what 
he  pleases,  and  is  infinitely  above  all  obligation  or  control  by 
creatures,  yet  he  has  a  good  reason  for  all  his  determinations, 
and  always  wills  that  which  is  most  wise,  and  the  dictate  of 
infinite  rectitude  and  goodness.  It  is  most  agreeable,  desira- 
ble, and  of  infinite  importance,  that  infinite  goodness  and 
wisdom  should  be  sovereign  goodness,  —  that  is,  above  all 
possible  control  or  obligation  to  creatures  which  is  inconsist- 
ent with  its  doing  what  it  pleases,  or  with  God's  "fulfilfing  aU 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness."  All  the  friends  of  God 
who  can  confide  in  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
must  be  pleased  with  this  sovereignty,  and  rejoice  that  he  is 
above  all  control,  —  doing  whatever  he  pleases  through  all  his 
dominions,  and  "  working  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will : "  and  the  idea  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  attends  all  their  views  and  pleasing  sense 
of  his  moral  character.  This  is  the  same  with  rejoicing  that 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,  which  all  good  beings  are 
represented  to  do ;  for,  to  be  under  the  least  control,  or  invol- 
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untary  dbligation,  is  inconsistent  with  reigning,  which  consists 
in  doing  whatsoever  he  pleases.  When  it  is  said,  however, 
that  God  reigns  above  all  obligation  to  any,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  doing  what  he  pleases,  it  is  not  meant  that  he 
can  in  no  instance  be  under  obligation  to  his  creatures.  He 
may  enter  into  voluntary  obligation,  by  promise  and  covenant ; 
for  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  what  God  has  promised  he  will 
do,  he  is  obliged  to  fulfil.  But  all  must  be  sensible  that  this 
is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  sover- 
eignty, as  it  has  been  now  described. 

9.  God  is  independently,  infinitely  and  unchangeably  happy. 
And  this  may  be  considered  as  included  in  his  moral  perfec- 
tion and  character,  and  depending  upon  it ;  for  his  happiness 
is  not  properly  a  natural,  but  a  moral  good,  and  consists  in 
moral  exercises  and  enjoyment.  If  God  were  not  benevolence 
or  love,  he  would  not  be  happy ;  but  his  infinite  'greatness, 
understanding,  etc.,  would  render  him  infinitely  miserable ; 
therefore  his  moral  character  is  essential  to  his  felicity,  and 
he  is  blessed  forever,  because  he  is  unchangeably  holy,  and 
his  happiness  is  a  holy  happiness.  This  attribute  of  God  is 
essential  to  complete  -his  infinitely  glorious  character,  and  is 
most  pleasing  and  delightful  to  all  his  true  firiends ;  and  their 
benevolence  or  good-will  to  God  is  gratified  and  expressed  in 
seeing  and  rejoicing  in  his  infinite,  unchangeable,  independent 
felicity  and  blessedness ;  and  adding  their  hearty  amen  to  it, 
as  St.  Paul  did,  when  he  spoke  of  it.  "  Who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  forever.     Amen." 

Here  it  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  said 
God  is  independently  happy,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  takes  no 
pleasure  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  or  delight  in 
the  holiness  and  happiness  of  his  creatures ;  so  that  he  would 
be  as  completely  happy,  were  there  no  holy  and  happy  crea- 
tures and  no  creation  ;  for  this  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  represent  God  as  pleased  with  his  own  works,  and 
creating  all  things  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  as  delighting  in 
his  holy  creatures,  and  in  exercising  loving-kindness,  judgment 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  So  that  it  is  not  strictly  true, 
that  creatures  add  nothing  to  the  enjoyment  or  happiness  of 
God,  even  his  essential  happiness ;  and  that  he  would  have 
been  as  completely  blessed  forever,  as  he  reaUy  is,  had  there 
been  no  creatures,  which  has  been  too  often  asserted,  even  in 
solemn  addresses  to  God.  Though  the  creation,  with  all  its 
attendants  and  eternal  consequences,  be  essential  to  the  infi- 
nite happiness  of  God,  and  he  could  not  have  been  so  happy 
without  it,  this  does  not  suppose  him  in  the  least  dependent 
on  creatures  for  his  happiness,  or  for  any  thing  else ;  for  the 
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creation  is  absolutely,  perfectly,  and  in  all  respects  dependent 
on  him,  being  only  an  emanation  from  his  infinite  fulness; 
and  he  is  as  independent  of  his  creatures  as  if  they  never  had 
existed  and  he  took  no  pleasure  in  them.  Nor  is  this  incon- 
sistent with  the  eternal,  unchangeable  happiness  of  God,  for 
he  from  eternity  perfectly  enjoyed  the  creation,  and  every 
event  that  will  take  place  to  all  eternity,  without  any  change 
or  succession  of  past,  present,  and  future,  with  respect  to 
himself. 

The  Scriptures,  indeed,  speak  of  God  as  repenting  that  he 
had  made  man,  and  being  grieved  at  his  heart,  which,  when 
spoken  of  man,  denote  uneasiness  and  pain ;  but  these  ex- 
pressions concerning  God  cannot  reasonably  be  understood  as 
meaning  any  such  thing;  and  only  denote  that  the  great 
wickedness  and  misery  of  man  are  so  contrary  and  displeasing 
to  the  holiness  and  goodness  of  God,  that  were  he  a  man,  or 
his  goodness  as  limited  and  imperfect  as  that  of  man,  it  would 
be  very  grievous  to  him,  and  make  him  repent  that  man  ever 
existed.  And  these  words  are  doubtless  wisely  chosen,  as 
best  suited  to  convey  this  idea  to  us,  and  gives  us  a  proper 
sense  of  the  exceeding  wickedness  and  misery  of  man  in  the 
sight  of  God;  even  so  as  to  render  his  existence  infinitely 
worse  than  nothing,  should  things  take  their  natural  course, 
and  not  be  checked  and  overruled  by  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom. If  God  speak  to  men,  he  must  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men. 

REFLECTIONS. 

From  the  view  we  have  now  taken  of  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  his  character  and  perfection,  we  may  infer 
the  following  things. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  seeing  God,  or  a  true  sensibility  of 
his  being  and  character.  God  is  infinite  power,  knowledge, 
goodness,  wisdom,  justice  and  righteousness,  unchangeable, 
eternal,  every  where  present.  To  see  God,  is  to  have  some 
proper  discerning  and  sense  of  all  these,  and  so  as  to  make 
suitable  impressions  on  the  mind.  And  as  the  human  mind 
is  infinitely  unequal  to  an  adequate,  comprehensive  view  of 
God,  and  cannot,  at  once,  see  all  that  it  is  capable  of  seeing, 
we  view  this  infinite  whole  by  parts,  and  may  sometimes 
attend  to  infinite  power,  more  particularly,  or  to  wisdom  or 
goodness,  and  have  a  more  affecting,  pleasing  sense  of  those, 
than  of  other  perfections,  though  not  excluding  them.  A  dis- 
cerning sensibility  of  any  thing  in  God  is  seeing  him. 

2.  We  hence  learn  what  a  foundation  and  source  there  is 
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in  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  for  the  complete  and 
eternal  happiness  of  those  who  know  and  love  him.  In  God, 
there  is  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  and  desirable  to  an  infi- 
nite degree,  and  no  possible  blemish  or  defect ;  nothing  that 
can  be  in  the  least  disagreeable,  to  a  mind  of  a  right  taste  and 
disposition.  His  whole  character  is  superlatively  beautiful, 
bright,  and  excellent ;  and  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  properly 
discerned  and  understood,  without  giving  the  most  ii6ble  and 
highest  kind  of  enjoyment.  And  perfect  discerning  and  love 
of  this  infinitely  excellent  and  glorious  being,  accompanied 
with  an  assurance  of  his  love  and  favor,  must  be  the  most 
perfect  and  highest  kind  of  happiness  of  which  we  are  capable 
or  can  have  any  conception.  In  this  view,  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  our  Savior's  words  appear  in  a  striking  light 
"  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only 
true  Grod,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent"  And  as 
this  infinitely  excellent  and  glorious  object  is  unchangeable, 
eternal,  and  infinite,  he  whose  happiness  consists  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  enjoyment  of  him  must  have  not  only  a  perfect  and 
unlailing,  but  also  an  increasing  happiness  ;  for  as  the  object 
of  his  knowledge  and  love  is  infinite,  there  is  a  foundation 
for  an  endless  progression  or  increase  of  knowledge  and  love, 
which  is  the  same  with  an  endless  increase  of  enjoyment  and 
happmess. 

3.  We  Jience  learn  the  amazing  folly,  wickedness,  and 
misery  of  those  who  are  displeased  with  the  divine  character 
and  real  enemies  to  it  This  is  true  of  all  those  who  dislike 
the  laws  of  God,  and  are  unwilling  to  be  under  his  govern- 
ment and  obey  him  ;  for  the  government  and  laws  of  God  are 
all  like  himself,  and  an  expression  of  his  own  character. 

There  can  be  no  greater  crime  than  direct  opposition  to 
God,  hatred  of  him,  and  disaffection  to  his  existence  and 
character;  for  this  must  be  criminal  in  proportion  to  the  gi*eat- 
ness  of  God,  his  importance  to  being  in  general,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  and  his  authority  over  us,  and  his 
goodness  exercised  towards  us.  But  he  is  infinitely  great,  and 
therefore  his  existence  is  of  infinite  worth  and  importance,  and 
he  is  as  excellent  as  he  is  great,  is  infinite  love  and  friend- 
ship to  being  in  general ;  and  his  authority  over  us  is  great  in 
proportion  to  his  greatness  and  perfection,  oiu*  inferiority  to 
him,  and  dependence  upon  him.  And  what  is  the  just  and 
certain  consequence  from  this  ?  If  it  be  not  that  disaffection 
and  opposition  to  him  is  infinitely  criminal,  that  is,  a  crime 
of  unlimited  infinite  magnitude,  then  it  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  any  crime  at  all.  This  is  certain,  if  no  reason  can  be 
given,  or  argument  offered  to  prove  that  opposition  to  God, 
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and  rebellion  against  him,  is  wrong  and  criminal,  which  does 
not  equally  prove  that  the  crime  is  infinitely  great.  Any  one 
will  doubtless  be  convinced  of  this,  if  he  will  attend  to  the 
point  so  much  as  to  make  a  trial. 

The  misery  of  such  must  be  great.  If  infinite  perfection 
and  excellence  give  them  no  pleasure,  but  uneasiness  and 
pain,  they  are  of  course  shut  out  of  all  true  happiness,  and 
they  have  no  object  that  can  afford  them  any  enjoyment, 
suited  to  their  natural  capacity  and  strong  desires ;  and  there- 
fore must,  in  all  their  pursuits  of  happiness,  meet  with  con- 
tinual vexatious  disappointment,  which  must  constantly  render 
them  very  unhappy.  And  if  they  persist  in  this  disaffection 
to  Grod,  and  opposition  to  him,  and  so  fall  under  the  just  and 
proper  manifestations  of  his  displeasure,  and  are  punished  in 
suffering  evil,  answerable  to  their  crimes,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  miserable  beyond  all  conception,  and  without  any 
end..' 

The  folly  of  this  is  beyond  all  expression,  and  the  greatest 
that  can  be.  To  turn  away  from  the  fountain  of  all  good  and 
perfection,  and  renounce  the  only  object  of  true  enjoyment  and 
happiness,  and  seek  it  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
but  issues  in  complete  and  endless  misery ;  what  instance  of 
folly  can  be  great  like  this !  No  wonder  the  Scriptures  call 
sxich  fools,  in  an  emphatical  sense,  as  if  this  was  the  sum  of 
all  folly,  and  there  were  no  fools  but  these.  These,  in  the 
highest  sense,  and  in  the  most  striking  manner,  "call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil ;  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness  ;  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter."  The  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  such  in  the  following  language :  "  Be  aston- 
ished, O  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  ye  horribly  afraid ;  for 
my  people  have  committed  two  evils ;  they  have  forsaken  me, 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water.  For  my  people  are 
foolish,  they  have  not  known  me ;  they  are  sottish  children,  and 
have  no  understanding ;  they  are  wise  to  do  evil ;  but  to  do 
good,  they  have  no  knowledge." 

4.  This  subject  leads  us  to  reflect  upon  the  very  criminal 
blindness  and  great  delusion  of,  those  who  say  in  their  hearts, 
"  there  is  no  God."  The  Scriptures  teach  us  there  are  such ; 
and  siu-ely  we  must  see  the  justice  and  propriety  of  calling 
them  fools.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
Grod."  That  there  should  be  any  such  of  the  human  race,  is 
very  shocking  and  deplorable ;  but  it  is  more  so  to  have  it 
asserted  by  God,  that  this  is  true  of  all  mankind  in  their  natu- 
ral state.  That  all  are  here  declared  to  be  such  fools  natural- 
ly, is  certain  from  the  context,  which  is  quoted  by  St  Paul, 
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and  applied  to  all  men.  (Ps.  xiv.  3 ;  Rom.  iii.  9, 12.)  What 
awful  darkness  and  delusion  must  that  be,  in  which  they  are, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  clearest  light  shining  around  them, 
do  shut  their  eyes  so  as  not  to  see  the  most  evident  and 
important  truth,  and  to  be  quite  blind  to  the  most  exceUent, 
charming,  glorious  character!  And  that  the  heart  of  man 
should  be  thus  stupid  and  blind,  even  when  there  is  a  rational 
conviction  and  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  is  yet  more 
shocking.  This  is  the  blindness  of  the  heart  spoken  of  by  St. 
Paul.  (Eph.  iv.  18.)  "  Having  the  understanding  darkened, 
being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that 
is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  heart."  When 
the  light  that  is  in  men  is,  through  the  moral  disorders  of  the 
mind,  turned  into  such  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness ! 

And  this  blindness  and  delusion  must  be  criminal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clear  and  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth,  and 
the  infinite  importance  and  excellence  of  the  object  which 
this  darkness  hides  from  the  mind ;  for  it  is  the  blindness  of 
the  heart,  and  therefore  a  moral,  Voluntary  blindness,  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  disaffection  and  real  opposition  of 
the  heart  to  the  being  and  character  of  God ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  whole  of  it  is  nothing  but  sin.  In  this  light,  therefore, 
the  Scriptures  every  where  represent  this  sort  of  blindness  and 
delusion,  which  originates  from  the  heart,  and  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  moral  disorders  and  depravity  of  the  mind.  All 
sin  is,  indeed,  moral  darkness  and  delusion ;  it  is  opposed  to 
all  mond  truth,  and  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  sort  of  atheism, 
as  it  does,  in  all  the  exercises  of  it,  deny  the  God  that  is  above. 
It  is,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  unaccountable  that  the 
Scriptures  should  assert,  that  they  whose  hearts  are  wholly 
under  the  dominion  of  sin,  say  in  their  hearts  there  is  no 
God,  that  the  reason  of  it  may  be  easily  seen ;  and  it  is  most 
evident  and  certain  that  it  cannot  be  othen\nse ;  and  to  assert 
the  contrary,  is  a  very  gross  and  palpable  contradiction. 
When  all  the  feelings  and  exercises  of  the  heart  are  as  if  there 
were  no  God,  or  are  opposed  to  his  being  and  moral  charac- 
ter, then  the  heart  says,  there  is  no  God.  Therefore,  they  who 
have  no  true  virtue,  no  love  to  God,  are,  in  the  Scriptures,  said 
not  to  know  God,  but  to  be  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
and  without  God  in  the  world.     (Eph.  ii.  12  ;  iv.  18.) 
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CHAPTER  III.  ^ 

THE    UNITY    OF   GOD,    AND    THE    TRINITY. 

That  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Scriptures  every  where 
assert ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence  which  we  behold ;  and  the  contrary  sup- 
position is  most  absurd,  and  undesirable,  and  really  involves 
in  it  infinite  evil.  God  must  be  a  self-existent  being,  which 
is  the  same  with  existing  necessarily ;  but  necessary  existence 
must  be  infinite,  as  has  been  shown.  Therefore,  there  can  be 
but  one  first  cause,  who  exists  necessarily,  and  without  begin- 
ning,  for  there  can  be  but  one  infinite  being.  To  suppose 
another,  or  a  second,  necessarily  excludes  the  first ;  and  to  sup- 
pose the  first,  necessarily  excludes  the  second,  and  any  other 
infinite  being.  The  same  is  evident  from  the  consideration 
of  the  divine  perfections.  God  is  infinite  power,  infinite  wis- 
dom ;  but  there  cannot  be  two  or  more  infinite  wisdoms, 
etc.,  because  this* is  a  contradiction.  Infinite  power  is'  all 
the  power  there  is,  or  can  be,  and  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  another  power  distinct  from  that,  which  is  also  infinite. 
Moreover,  if  we  make  the  impossible  supposition  that  there 
are  two  or  more  infinite  beings,  they  must  be  perfectly  alike 
in  all  respects,  or  not.  If  not  perfectly  alike,  and  without  any 
diflerence  in  any  respect,  then  one  or  the  other  must  be  imper- 
fect ;  for  absolutely  infinite  perfection  admits  of  no  variation 
or  difference  ;  so  that  if  any  two  beings  differ  in  any  respect, 
they  cannot  both  be  absolutely  perfect ;  therefore,  cannot  both 
be  God.  But  if  they  are  perfectly  alike  in  every  respect  and 
every  thing,  then  they  are  perfectly  one  and  the  same ;  and 
the  supposition  destroys  itself,  being  a  direct  contradiction. 
And  there  can  be  no  possible  need  of  more  than  one  God; 
and  therefore,  were  this  possible,  it  is  not  desirable.  There  can. 
really  be  no  more  existence  than  one  infinite  being,  or  any  ad- 
dition to  infinite  perfection  and  excellence ;  therefore  no  more 
can  be  desired,  and  nothing  can  be  effected  or  done,  more  than, 
he  can  do.  In  a  word,  he  is  all-sufficient,  and  no  addition  caa 
be  made  to  this,  or  even  conceived. 

Yea,  it  is  so  far  from  being  desirable  that  there  should  be- 
more  gods  than  one,  were  it  possible,  that  it  is  most  undesirable, 
and  would  be  the  greatest  evil.  Such  a  supposition  would 
only  tend  to  perplex  the  pious  mind,  not  knowing  which  of 
the  gods  he  did  worship,  or  what  god  to  love  and  adore,  or  in 
which  to  put  his  trust.     There  have  been  those  in  the  Christian 
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world  who  have  supposed  two  gods,  a  good  and  an  evil  one ; 
the  former  the  author  of  all  good,  the  latter  of  all  evil.  Were 
it  so,  there  must  be  infinite  variance  and  opposition  between 
these  beings,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  votaries  of  either 
should  be  happy.  Such  a  belief  as  the  acknowledgment  of 
more  gods  than  one,  is  even  worse  than  atheism  itself,  or 
rather,  is  the  worst  sort  of  atheism  ;  for  such  are  really  without 
any  God. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  there  are  three  in  this  one  God. 
Not  three  Gods,  for  this  would  be  a  contradiction  ;  but  that 
this  infinite  being  exists  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  three 
distinct  subsistences  or  persons,  and  yet  but  one  God.  The 
most  ex^jress  declaration  of  this  is  by  the  apostle  John. 
He  says,  "  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are 
One."  (1  John  v.  7.)  This  is  also  clearly  asserted  by  Christ 
himself,  when  he  directs  his  disciples  to  baptize  all  the  pros- 
elytes to  Christianity,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt*  xxviii.  19.)  Baptism 
being  a  covenant  transaction  between  God  and  the  creature, 
and  a  solemn  act  of  worship,  it  would  be  idolatry  to  admin- 
ister it  in  any  other  name  but  that  of  the  only  true  Grod. 
Therefore,  these  words  warrant  us  to  believe  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  God,  and  but  one  God, 
agreeable  to  what  is  said  by  the  apostle  John,  in  the  above- 
cited  passage,  the  Word  and  the  Son  meaning  the  same. 
This  is  also  expressed^  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  benediction 
or  prayer,  with  which  he  concludes  his  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  **  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  be  with 
you  all.  Amen."  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.)  Hereby  God  must  be 
meant  the  Father  mentioned  in  the  above-cited  passages : 
and  this  is,  therefore,  parallel  to  them.  And  divinity  is 
ascribed  to  each  of  these,  by  his  blessing  in  each  of  these 
names,  and  making  them  the  object  of  prayer. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
agreeable  to  those  in  the  New  Testament,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  represent  a  pliurality  or  Trinity,  as  compre- 
hended in  the  One  true  Grod  ;  the  following  are  some  of  them. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  generally 
used  for  God,  and  is  so  translated,  is  commonly  put  in  the 
plural,  and  not  in  the  singular  number.  There  is  an  instance 
of  it  the  first  time  it  is  used  in  the  Bible.  "  In  the  beginning 
Gixl  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  And  agreeable  io 
this  it  is  said,  ^  Remember  thy  Creator?,-'  (Eic.  xii.  1,  2.) 
It  is  translated  Creator,  but  the  lEIebrew  word  is  pioruL     And 
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the  reason  and  propriety  of  it  is  discovered  and  best  explained, 
by  observing  that  a  plurality,  or  Trinity,  is  included  in  the 
Qreator  of  all  things;  for  it  is  expressly  and  repeatedly  as- 
serted, that  Jesus  Christ  created  the  world  and  all  things  in 
it  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  Grod.  All  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  A\githout  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
made."  (John  i.  1,  3.)  "  For  by  him  (tJie  Son  of  God)  were 
all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth." 
(Col.  i.  16.)  And  creation  is  also  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"  And  the  Spirit  of  Grod  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 
(Gen.  i.  2.)  "  By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens. 
The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me."     (Job  xxvi.  13 ;  xxxiii.  4.) 

Agreeable  to  this,  Grod  uses  words  in  the  plural  number, 
when  he  is  about  to  create  man,  and  speaks  as  if  there  were  a 
plurality  of  persons  to  do  it.  "  And  God  said.  Let  us  maike 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness."  (Gen.  i.  26.)  And 
this  form  of  speech  is  repeatedly  used.  "  And  the  Lord  God 
said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  like  one  of  us.  And  the 
Lord  said.  Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  lan- 
guage."    (Gen.  iii.  22 ;  xi.  6,  7.) 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
which  represents  a  plurality,  or  three,  in  Jehovah  or  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.  The  seraphims  "  cried  one  unto  another,  and  said, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Also,  I  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for 
us?"  (Gen.  vi.  3,  8.)  The  plinrality  is  here  expressed  by  the 
plural  pronoun,  us.  "  Who  will  go  for  us  ?  "  Aiid  the  Trinity 
is  expressed  by  using  the  word  holy  three  times  successively ; 
of  which  there  is  no  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  Bible,  when 
a  single  person,  which  is  in  no  sense  pliural,  is  addressed. 
There  is  an  instance  of  the  same,  indeed,  when  the  same 
Being  is  addressed  by  the  living  creatures  which  John  saw  and 
heard.  "  And  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come." 
(Rev.  iv.  8.)  But  that  a  plurality  and  a  Trinity,  comprehended 
in  Jehovah,  is  designed  to  be  expressed  here  by  these  words, 
is  confirmed  and  made  certain,  by  the  reference  which  is  made 
to  this  passage  in  the  New  Testament.  All  will  grant  that 
he  who  is  called  the  Father  in  the  New  Testament,  when 
joined  with  the  Son  or  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in- 
tended or  included  in  the  word  Jehovah,  or  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
in  this  passage  in  Isaiah.  And  the  apostle  John,  referring 
to  it,  says,  "  These  things  said  Isaiah,  when  he  saw  his  glory, 
and  spake  of  him."  That  is,  of  Jesus  Christ.  (John  xii.  41.) 
The  apostle  Paul,  when  he  quotes  some  of  the  words  of  this 
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same  passage  in  Isaiah,  says,  "  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  Isaiah  the  prophet,  unto  our  fathers."  (Acts  xxviii.  25.) 
So  that  the  glory  of  Jehovah  was  the  glory  of  the  Son,  or 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  what  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  was 
spoken  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  And  what  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  said  by  Isaiah,  the  Holy  Ghost  said.  It  is  hence  cer- 
tain, that  these  three,  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the  Word^  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  into  whose  name  Christians  are  baptized,  and 
in  whose  name  the  apostles  blessed,  and  who  bear  record  in 
heaven,  were  included  in  the  vision  which  Isaiah  had  of  the 
Lord  oir  Hosts.  And  who  that  attends  to  this  scriptural  view 
of  the  case,  can  doubt  when  it  is  said.  Who  will  go  for  us  ?  the 
plurality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  is  intended  ?  and 
that  when  the  seraphim  adored  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  cried, 
saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  there  is  reference  to  those  three  ? 

From  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  now  men- 
tioned, to  prove  there  is  a  plurality  or  Trinity  in  the  one  true 
God,  it  is  also  proved  that  the  Word,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  God,  and  as  really  and  as  much  included  in 
the  Deity,  in  Jehovah,  as  is  the  Father;  and  that  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  Holy  Ghost  But  the  evidence  of  the  real 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  will  appear  yet  more  clear  and  strong 
by  examining  the  Scriptures  more  particularly  on  this  point 
But  as  this  will  be  done  in  a  more  proper  place,  in  a  following 
section,  it  is  omitted  here.  And  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  now  be  more  particularly  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  this  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
have  been  produced  above,  a  number  of  other  passages  of 
Scripture  will  now  be  mentioned,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  included  in  the  Godhead. 

Christ  says,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  What  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit" 
(John  iii.  5,  6.)  And  the  apostle  Paul  says,  "  Christians  are 
saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  (Titus  iii.  5.)  The  apostle  John  speaks  often 
of  the  same  change  and  renovation  common  to  all  Christians, 
as  being  born  of  God.  (John  i.  13.  1  John  iii.  9 ;  iv.  7  ;  v.  1,  4, 
18.)  The  inference  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God ;  since  to 
be  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  born  of  God,  is  precisely  the 
same  thing.  This  renovation,  by  which  men  are  born  of  God, 
and  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  called  in  Scripture  the  new  creature, 
or  new  creation.  And  it  is,  indeed,  a  greater  work  than  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  therefore,  the  Spirit  who  thus  renews 
men  must  be  God. 

"  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost?     Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God."   (Acte 
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V.  3,  4.)  Here  God  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  synonymous,  and 
mean  the  same  thing ;  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  said,  Thou 
hast  lied  unto  Grod  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  The  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man.  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them."  (1  Cor. 
ii.  11,14.)  From  these  two  sentences  compared,  it  appears  that 
the  things  of  God,  and  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  express 
the  same  thing.  But  if  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  the 
things  of  God,  does  it  not  follow  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
God  ?  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Holy 
men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  (2.  Tim. 
iii.  16.  1  Pet.  i.  21.)  To  be  inspired  by  God,  and  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  same;  therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
God.* 

These  three  are  spoken  of  or  addressed  in  the  Scriptures  in 
such  terms  as  are  used  to  denote  a  distinct  personality,  such 
as  I,  thou,  he,  or  him.  Thus  the  Father  speaks  of  himself  and 
the  Son ;  and  thus  the  Son  speaks  to  the  Father,  and  of  him, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  of  which  there  are  many  instances, 
which  must  have  been  observed  by  those  who  read  the  Bible. 

It  is  thought  that  the  use  of  the  above-mentioned  personal 
epithets  is  a  sufficient  warrant  to  distinguish  the  three  in  the 
divine  Trinity  by  the  word  person.  But  it  must  be  carefully 
observed,  that  when  this  word  is  applied  to  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  as  three  distinct  persons,  it  does  not  import 
the  same  distinction  which  is  expressed  by  it  when  applied  to 
men.  It  means  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, or  with  these  three  being  really  and  most  perfectly  one 
God.  Nor  is  it  pretended  that  this  word,  when  used  in  this 
instance,  can  be  so  defined  as  to  give  any  clear  and  adequate 
idea  of  a  subject  so  mysterious  and  infinitely  incomprehensi- 
ble. They  who  object  to  the  word  person,  and  will  not  use  it 
because  not  applicable  to  the  three  who  are  one,  may,  doubt- 
less, with  equal  reason  object  to  any  word  which  can  be  used, 
even  the  word  Trinity  or  three,  which  the  apostle  John  uses, 
and  to  the  personal  words  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
However,  if  they  who  object  to  the  word  person  will  allow 
that,  according  to  the  Scripture,  the  one  only  true  Grod  does 
subsist  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  infinitely  above  our  compre- 
hension, that  there  are  three^  viz..  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
in  this  one  Jehovah^  and  that  this  distinction  and  manner  of 
existence  is  peculiar  and  essential  to  the  infinite  eternal  Being 
as  the  most  perfect,  happy,  and  glorious  mode  of  existence, 

*  Many  more  passages  of  Scripture,  of  the  same  tenor,  might  be  mentioned, 
were  it  needful.  They  may  be  seen  in  a  small  book,  entitled,  *»  The  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  a  Trinity."    By  William  Jones. 

6* 
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independent  of  any  divine  operations,  ab  extra,  and  the  proper 
foundation  of  these ;  if  they  will  grant  this,  it  is  presumed  none 
will  contend  with  them  about  the  word  person. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  this  is  incomprehensible  by  us,  we 
not  being  able  to  form  any  precise  or  adequate  idea  of  three 
persons  in  one  God ;  but  as  there  is  no  inconsistence  or  con- 
tradiction in  this,  our  not  being  able  to  comprehend  it  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  believe  it  when  it  is  revealed ;  for, 
if  we  will  not  believe  any  thing  respecting  God  which  we  can- 
not comprehend,  and  is  therefore  above  our  reason,  we  shall 
not  believe  there  is  a  God.  If  there  be  a  God,  he  does  exist 
without  beginning  or  succession ;  but  this  is  as  much  above 
our  comprehension  as  that  he  subsists  in  three  persons,  and 
we  cannot  have  a  more  clear  understanding  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter.  God,  who  is  infinitely  great,  and  infinitely  above 
us,  exists  in  a  manner  infinitely  above  our  conception ;  and  if 
we  will  not  believe  what  God  has  revealed  of  himself,  because 
it  is  above  our  reason  and  incomprehensible  by  us,  we  shall 
act  a  most  unreasonable  part ;  for  reason  teaches  us  that  God 
is  incomprehensible  in  more  respects  than  one,  and  in  how 
many  we  know  not.  Qod  has  been  pleased,  for  wise  reasons, 
to  reveal  one  instance  of  this,  which  we  otherwise  could  not 
have  known,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  against  believing  it ; 
and,  therefore,  to  reject  it  is  most  unreasonable  and  absurd. 

There  may  be  innumerable  truths  respecting  this  infinitely 
incomprehensible  Being,  which  would  be  as  much  above  the 
reach  of  our  understanding  and  reason  as  this  is,  were  they 
revealed ;  for  but  a  very  small  portion  is  yet  known  of  him. 
This  truth,  respecting  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  one  God,  is 
revealed,  because  it  was  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed 
in  order  to  understand  the  gospel,  revealing  a  way  for  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners,  in  which  each  of  those  Three  are  concerned 
in  different  respects  and  views,  and  distinct  from  each  other ; 
for,  had  there  not  been  this  distinction  of  persons  in  God,  there 
would  have  been  no  foundation  or  sufficiency  in  him  for  the 
exercise  of  mercy  in  the  recovery  of  apostate  man.  In  this 
view  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  one  God  subsisting  in  three 
persons,  appears  to  be  an  important  and  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  this  doctrine, 
and  show  the  particular  manner  of  the  distinct  subsistence  of 
the  three  persons  in  the  divine  Trinity ;  but  these  have  often 
been  so  far  from  giving  any  light  and  satisfaction  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  they  have  only  darkened  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge,  and  rather  given  advantage  to  the  opposers  of  the 
doctrine  and  increased  their  prejudices.    Therefore,  nothing  of 
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this  kind  will  be  attempted  here.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  this  manner  of  subsistence  in  three  persons,  though 
incomprehensible  to  us,  may  be  essential  to  the  infinitely  per- 
fect Being,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  not  be  absolutely 
perfect,  all-sufficient,  and  infinitely  blessed.  Have  we  not 
reason  to  conclude  that  this  distinction  of  three  in  one  is  that 
in  which  the  most  perfect  and  happy  society  consists,  in  which 
love  and  friendship  is  exercised  to  the  highest  perfection,  and 
with  infinite  enjoyment  and  felicity  ?  and  that  the  most  per- 
fect and  happy  society  of  creatures,  united  together  forever  in 
the  kingdom  of  Grod,  in  the  strongest,  sweetest  love  and  friend- 
ship, is  an  emanation  from  this  infinite  three  one,  as  the  foun- 
tain and  pattern  of  all  happy  society  and  fiiendship,  and  the 
highest  possible  resemblance  and  imitation  of  it  ?  This  idea 
seems  to  be  suggested,  if  not  necessarily  implied,  in  what 
Christ  says  in  his  prayer  to  the  Father :  "  That  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ;  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us.  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we 
are  one.  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one.  That  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me 
may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    DECREES    OF    GOD. 

Having  considered  what  God  is,  the  next  inquiry  will  be 
concerning  the  divine  operations  and  works.  And  in  these 
are  included  the  decrees,  which  are  first  to  be  considered ;  as 
they  are  the  foundation  and  origin  of  aU  his  exertions  and 
works,  ab  extra,  in  creation  and  providence ;  for  God  worketh  i  ^ 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  Indeed,  every 
thing  which  is  properly  an  effect  has  its  foundation  in  the  pur- 
pose or  decree  of  God,  as  its  original  cause,  without  which  it 
could  not  have  taken  place.  And  every  such  effiect  is  fixed 
and  made  sure  of  existence  by  the  divine  decree,  and  infallibly 
connected  with  it. 

The  Assembly  of  Divines,  in  their  Shorter  Catechism,  have 
given  a  concise  definition  of  the  decrees  of  Gt)d,  which  is  both 
rational,  and  agreeable  to  the   Holy  Scriptures,  namely, —         |  y 
"The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal  purpose,  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  for  his  own  glory  he  hath 
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foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  And,  in  their  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  in  words  a  little  different,  — "  Gkxi  from  all 
eternity  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own 
wiU,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass." 

The  decrees  of  Grod  must  be  from  eternity,  and  not  in  time. 
He  who  exists  without  beginning,  absolutely  independent, 
omnipotent,  infinite  in  understanding  and  wisdom,  must 
know  what  is  wisest  and  best,  or  what  is  most  agreeable  to 
him  with  respect  to  all  possible  effects  or  events,  and,  there- 
fore, must  determine  what  should  actually  take  place,  and 
what  should  not.  Such  determination,  or  decree,  is,  in  such 
a  sense,  essential  to  the  divine  existence,  that  the  former  must 
[be  coeval  with  the  latter,  and  is  necessarily  implied  in  it. 
Besides,  if  any  of  the  purposes  or  decrees  of  Grod  be  in  time, 
!or  later  than  his  existence,  he  must  be  changeable,  by  having 
new  determinations,  new  viows  and  designs,  which  he  had  not 
before  ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  necessary  existence,  his 
infinity  and  absolute  perfection,  —  all  which  are  essential  to 
God,  as  has  been  prqved. 

Therefore,  in  Scripture  the  purpose  or  decrees  of  God  are 
said  to  be  eternal.  "  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,"  or  from  eternity^  as  it  should  have 
been  rendered.  If  God's  knowing  all  his  works  from  eternity 
does  not  mean  his  purpose  concerning  them,  it  necessarily 
implies  this  ;  for,  how  could  he  know  what  he  would  do,  if  he 
had  no  will  or  purpose  to  do  ?  "  According  to  the  eternal 
purpose,  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  (Eph. 
iii.  11 ;  i.  4.     1  Cor.  ii.  7.     2  Tim.  i.  9.) 

Though  God  be  sovereign  in  his  decrees  and  all  his  opera- 
tions,—  that  is,  he  has  determined  every  thing  and  every  event 
just  as  he  pleased,  being  infinitely  above  all  control  by  the 
will  or  power  of  any  one,  and  under  no  obligation  to  any 
other  being,  —  yet  they  are  not  arbitrary,  —  that  is,  determined 
and  fixed,  \^'ithout  any  reason  why  he  should  purpose  and 
decree  as  he  has  done  rather  than  the  contrary,  or  otherwise, 
—  but  they  are  all  infinitely  wise  and  good,  or  the  dictates  of 
the  most  perfect  wisdom ;  for,  if  God  decree,  or  act,  he  must 
decree  and  act  like  himself —  an  infinitely  wise  Being.  Infinite 
wisdom  is  able,  or  sufficient,  to  form  the  wisest  and  best  plan 
of  creation  and  providence,  —  of  a  world,  or  system,  be  it  ever 
so  large  and  complicated,  and  however  many  creatures,  things, 
and  events  it  may  comprehend,  and  though  it  fnclude  innu- 
merable existences  and  events  without  any  end.  Such  a  plan 
is,  therefore,  formed  and  fLxed  upon  by  the  divine  decrees, 
which  is,  of  all  other  possible  plans,  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
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For,  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  so  far  disagreeable, 
defective,  unwise,  and  wrong.  The  Scripture,  therefore,  as- 
cribes wisdom  to  God  in  aU  his  works,  by  which  his  wise 
purpose  and  decrees  are  brought  into  effect  "  O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all."  (Ps.  civ.  24.)  «  O,  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out ! "    (Rom.  xi.  31.) 

The  decrees  of  God  are  unchangeable ;  they  are  fixed  from 
eternity,  and  cannot  be  altered  in  any  degree,  or  with  respect 
to  any  thing,  event,  or  circumstance.  "The  counsel  of  the 
Lord  standeth  forever,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  genera- 
tions." (Ps.  xxxiii.  11.)  "  He  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can 
turn  him  ?  "  (Job.  xxiii.  13.)  That  the  divine  purpose  is  unal- 
terable, is  as  evident  and  certain  as  that  God  is  unchangeable ; 
for  alteration  of  God's  design  or  decree  is  a  change  in  God, 
and  this  necessarily  supposes  imperfection.  And  it  is  un- 
speakably undesirable,  and  dreadful  to  suppose,  that  the  infi- 
nitely wise  and  good  purpose  and  decree  of  Gk)d  —  as  all  his 
decrees  are  —  should  be  capable  of  any  possible  change,  or 
alteration,  so  as  to  fail  of  the  most  exact  and  perfect  execution. 
And  the  more  stable  and  fixed  the  infinitely  wise  decrees  of 
Grod  are,  and  the  farther  from  all  possible  change,  the  more 
agreeable,  and  the  greater  ground  of  joy,  are  they  to  every 
one  who  is  a  friend  of  wisdom. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  concerning  the  decrees  of  God, 
that  they  extend  to  every  thing  and  every  event,  though  ever 
so  small  compared  with  others,  and  every  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstance that  takes  place,  or  will  exist  to  eternity.  For 
every  one  of  these  are  necessary  parts  of  the  most  wise  and 
perfect  plan,  otherwise  they  could  have  no  existence  in  it ;  and 
if  one  of  these  had  been  left  out  of  the  divine  plan,  it  would 
have  been  so  far  less  perfect,  and  really  defective.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that,  of  any  two  possible  existences,  events, 
or  circumstances  of  existence,  there  should  be  no  difference  in 
any  respect,  so  that  one  could  not  be  preferred  to  the  other  by 
infinite  wisdom,  as  better,  and  more  suited  to  answer  the  end 
proposed  than  the  other,  though  we,  or  finite  discerning,  may 
not  be  able  to  perceive  any  difference.  Therefore,  infinite 
wisdom  discerns  and  fixes  upon  that  which  is  preferable  and 
best,  in  every  instance.  No  two  proposed  or  possible  objects, 
events,  or  circumstances,  being  perfectly  alike  or  equal  in  the 
view  of  Omniscience,  there  is  ground  of  choice  and  prefer- 
ence ;  so  that  the  divine  determination  respecting  the  actual 
existence  of  all  these,  and  their  taking  place  in  all  respects 
exactly  as  they  do,  or  will,  is,  in  every  instance,  most  wise ; 
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and  no  thing,  event,  or  circumstance,  would  be  in  any  other 
respect  otherwise  consistent  with  infinite  wisdom. 

Jesus  Christ  teaches  us  that  God's  providence  and  care 
extend  to  the  smallest  things  and  most  minute  circumstances, 
when  he  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for 
t\vo  farthings  ?  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God, 
or  shall  fall  on  the  ground,  without  your  heavenly  Father.  But 
the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered." 

It  may  be  of  some  importance  to  observe  here,  that  there  is 
a  distinction  and  difference  between  the  decrees  of  God,  and 
his  foreknowledge,  as  the  words  are  commonly  used.     Divine 

\/  \  foreknowledge  is  God's  foreseeing  future  existence  and  events, 
and  knowing,  from  eternity,  what  would  take  place  in  all  futu- 
rity, to  eternity,  or  without  end.  This  foreknowledge  is  not 
only  to  be  distinguished  from  the  decree,  but  must  be  consid- 
ered as,  in  order  of  nature,  consequent  upon  the  determination 
and  purpose  of  God,  and  dependent  upon  it.  For  the  futuri- 
tion  or  futurity  of  all  things  depends  upon  the  decrees  of  Grod. 
By  these,  every  created  existence,  and  every  event,  with  all 
their  circumstances,  are  fixed  and  made  certain  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  thus  decreed,  they  are  the  objects  of 
foreknowledge ;  for  they  could  not  be  known  to  be  future 
unless  they  were  so ;  and  they  were  made  so  by  the  divine 
decree,  and  nothing  else.  If  we  may  so  speak,  God  foreknew 
all  things  that  were  to  come  to  pass  by  knowing  his  own  pur- 
pose and  decrees,  by  which  their  existence  was  made  certain. 
Had  God  decreed  nothing  respecting  future  existences  by 
creation  and  providence,  there  could  have  been  no  foreknowl- 
;'     edge  of  any  thing  whatsoever.     Hence  the  decrees  of  God 

J  I  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  his  foreknowledge,  for  the  for- 
mer must  be  as  extensive  as  the  latter;  and  nothing  can  be 
foreknown,  or  seen  to  have  a  future  existence,  the  future  exLst- 
ence  of  which  has  not  been  made  certain  by  a  divine  decree.  • 
All  future  existences,  events,  and  actions  must  have  a  cause 
of  their  futurition,  or  there  must  be  a  reason  why  they  are 
future,  or  certainly  to  take  place,  rather  than  not.  This  cause 
must  be  the  divine  decree  determining  their  future  existence, 
or  it  must  be  in  the  future  existences  themselves  ;  for  there  is 
no  other  possible  supposition.  But  the  future  existences  could 
not  be  the  cause  of  their  own  futurition,  for  this  supposes 
them  to  exist  as  a  cause,  and  to  have  influence,  before  they 
have  any  existence,  even  from  eternity.  And,  if  they  may  be 
the  cause  of  their  own  futurition,  or  become  future  of  them- 
selves, then  they  might  actually  exist  of  themselves ;  for,  by 
becoming  future,  their  existence  is  made  certain  and  neces- 
sary;  therefore,  that  which  makes  them  certainly  future  is 
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really  the  cause  of  their  existence.  This,  therefore,  can  be 
nothing  but  the  divine  decree  determining  their  future  exist- 
ence, without  which  nothing  could  be  future ;  consequently, 
nothing  could  be  known  to  be  future.  They,  therefore,  who 
deny  the  doctrine  of  God's  decrees,  and  yet  acknowledge  the 
omniscience  of  God,  and  that  all  future  events  ^yere  known 
to  him  from  eternity,  are  really  inconsistent ;  for,  if  the  world, 
or  any  creature,  or  any  event,  could  be  certainly  future  without 
being  made  so  by  God,  it  can  actually  exist  without  him; 
for  the  existence  of  it  is  certain  and  necessary,  and  it  cannot 
but  exist  when  once  it  becomes  certainly  future. 

Therefore,  because  the  foreknowledge  of  God  does  necessa- 
rily imply  and  involve  his  decrees,  the  former  is  sometimes 
put  for  the  latter,  in  the  inspired  writings.  The  following  «re 
instances  of  it :  "  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain."  (Acts  ii.  23.)  "  For 
whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  his  Son."  (Bom.  viii.  29.)  "  God  hath 
not  cast  away  his  people  whom  he  foreknew."  (Rom.  xi.  2.) 
"Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father." 
(1  Pet.  i.  2.) 

As  the  decrees  of  God  are  most  wise,  this  necessarily  sup- 
poses some  end  in  view,  and  that  which  is  best,  the  most  ex- 
cellent, important,  and  desirable  that  can  be ;  for  wisdom  con- 
sists in  proposing  and  pursuing  such  an  end,  in  ways  and 
by  means  in  the  best  manner  adapted  to  accomplish  that 
end.  When  no  end  is  in  view  to  be  accomplished  by  any 
purpose  or  work,  if  this  can  be,  there  is  no  wisdom ;  and  if 
there  be  an  end  proposed  and  pursued,  if  this  be  not  the  best 
that  can  be  proposed  and  effected,  the  purpose  and  pursuit 
is  not  wisdom,  but  folly.  And  if  the  end  proposed  be  the 
highest  and  best  that  can  be,  yet,  if  the  means  fixed  upon  to 
accomplish  that  end  be  not,  in  all  respects,  the  best  suited  to 
accomplish  the  end  proposed,  this  must  be  a  defect  of  wisdom. 
Therefore,  infinite  wisdom  discerns,  without  a  possibility  of 
mistake,  what  is  the  best  end,  most  worthy  to  be  set  up  and 
pit^sued,  and  fixes  on  this  end,  and  discerns  and  determines 
the  best  means  by  which  this  end  shall  in  the  best  manner  be 
answered.  And  this  determination  is  the  same  with  the 
decrees  of  God,  and  involves  or  comprehends  every  thing  that 
comes  to  pass,  every  event,  great  and  small,  with  every  cir- 
cumstance, be  it  ever  so  minute,  and  fixes  them  all,  unerring 
wisdom  being  exercised  with  respect  to  them  all ;  so  that  to 
make  the  least  alteration  in  any  thing,  event,  or  circumstance, 
would  render  the  whole  plan  less   perfect  and  wise.     "The 
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work  of  Grod  is  perfect.  Whatsoever  Grod  doth,  it  shall  be 
forever.  Nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from 
it."  That  which  is  perfect  is  not  capable  of  the  least  altera- 
tion, without  being  rendered  imperfect  and  defective.  This  is 
true  of  the  infinitely  wise  plan  of  the  divine  operations,  and 
all  future  events,  which  was  formed  by  the  eternal  purpose 
and  decrees  of  God. 

If  it  be  inquired,  what  that  best,  most  important,  and  de» 
sirable  end  can  be  which  must  be  proposed  by  infinite  wis- 
dom, the  answer  must  be,  that  God  himself,  or  that  which 
respects  him,  is  the  end  of  his  decrees  and  works.  When  the 
divine  plan  of  operations  was  laid,  there  was  nothing  but 
God  existing,  or  to  be  set  up,  or  regarded  as  an  end ;  and 
how  could  future  existence  be  made  an  ultimate  end  with 
him  in  proposing  and  causing  it  to  exist  ?  And  when  it  does 
exist,  it  is  infinitely  less  considerable  and  respectable  than 
God,  and  as  the  dust  in  the  balance ;  yea,  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  Him.  It  would,  therefore,  be  contrary  to  reason, 
and  therefore  contrary  to  infinite  wisdom,  to  make  creatures 
or  the  creation,  considered  as  something  distinct  from  God, 
the  object  of  supreme  respect  in  God's  designs  and  works, 
and  not  God  himself,  whose  existence  is  infinitely  greater, 
more  important  and  excellent,  and  who  is  the  sum  of  all 
being.  Wisdom  must  have  supreme  respect  to  him  in  every 
design,  and  in  every  operation,  as  the  first  and  the  last,  and 
all  in  all.  Which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  God  makes  himself 
his  end  in  all  his  purposes  and  operations. 

Divine  revelation  confirms  this,  in  which  God  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
by  which  he  represents  himself  as  the  first  cause  and  supreme 
or  last  end  of  all  things.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing passages :  "  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are 
all  things."  (Rom.  xi.  36.)  "  For  by  him  were  all  things  cre- 
ated that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and 
invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principali- 
ties, or  powers.  All  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for 
him."  (Col.  i.  16.)  Agreeable  to  this  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord 
hath  made  all  things  for  himself."     (Pr.  xvi.  4.)  ^ 

God  makes  himself  his  end  in  his  decrees  and  works,  in 
being  pleased  with  the  exercise  and  expression,  exhibition  and 
display  of  his  own  infinite  perfection  and  excellence,  and 
determining  to  do  this  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  the  highest 
possible  degree,  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence. 
This  exhibition,  display,  or  manifestation  is  in  divine  revela- 
tion called  the  glory  of  God;  and  is  there  abundantly  repre- 
sented as  the  supreme  end  of  all  God's  designs  and  works. 
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which  any  one  properly  attentive  to  the  Bible  must  have 
observed.  It  is,  therefore,  thought  needless  to  illustrate  this 
by  a  particular  attention  to  those  passages  of  Scripture  by 
which  it  is  evident.  This  exhibition  and  display  of  the  divine 
perfections  necessarily  implies  and  involves,  as  essential  to  it, 
the  communication  of  his  own  holiness  and  happiness  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  which  consists  in  effecting  or  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  possible  moral  excellence  and  felicity  in 
his  creation,  or  by  his  works.  This  consists  in  the  highest, 
the  greatest  possible  good  or  happiness  of  creatures,  whose 
capacities,  circumstances,  and  their  number,  and  all  other 
things,  circumstances,  and  events,  are  contrived  and  adapted 
in  the  best  manner  to  answer  this  end. 

The  moral  excellence  and  perfection  of  God  consists  "in 
love,  or  goodness,  which  has  been  proved  in  a  former  chapter. 
This  infinite  love  of  an  infinite  Being  is  infinite  felicity. 
This  consists  in  his  infinite  regard  to  himself  as  the  fountain 
and  sum  of  all  being ;  and  his  pleasure  and  delight  in  himself, 
in  his  own  infinite  excellence  and  perfection,  and  in  the  high- 
est possible  exercise,  exhibition,  and  display  of  his  infinite 
fulness,  perfection,  and  glory.  And  his  pleasure  in  the  latter, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  all  his 
works,  necessarily  involves  and  supposes  his  pleasure  and 
^elight  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  If  he  be  pleased 
with  the  greatest  possible  exercise,  communication,  and  ex- 
hibition of  his  goodness,  he  must  be  pleased  with  the  hap- 
piness of  creatures,  and  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of 
the  creation,  because  the  former  so  involves  the  latter  that 
they  cannot  be  separated,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  and,  doubtless,  are  but  one  in  the  view  of 
the  all-comprehending  mind ;  though  we,  whose  conceptions 
are  so  imperfect  and  partial,  are  apt  to  conceive  of  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  creature,  as  two  distinct  things, 
and  different  ends  to  be  answered,  in  God's  designs  and 
works.* 

Thus,  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  from  the  beginning  of 
time  to  eternity,  is  foreordained  and  fixed,  from  eternity,  by 
the  infinitely  wise  counsel  and  unchangeable  purpose  of  God. 
He,  being  infinite  in  understanding,  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, must  perfectly  know  what  was  the  wisest  and  best  plan 

♦  The  point  has  been  more  particularly,  and  with  greater  care  and  exactness, 
considered  and  examined  in  the  light  of  both  reason  and  revelation,  by  the  late 
President  Edwards,  than  by  any  other  author,  in  his  Dissertation  concerning 
the  End  for  which  God  created  the  World.  The  reader  who  desires  to  see  this 
Bubject  more  fully  explained  and  explored,  must  be  referred  to  that  ingenious,. 
elaboratc  performance. 

VOL.   I.  7 
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of  creation  and  providence,  of  operations  and  events,  which 
includes  every  thing  desirable  and  good,  and  excludes  what- 
ever is  not  so ;  and  he  must  fix  upon  this  plan,  without  any 
possible  error,  and  determine  to  prosecute  it ;  for,  if  any  thing 
be  left  undetermined  and  uncertain,  even  the  most  minute 
existence,  event,  or  circumstance,  and  appendage  of  any 
existence  or  event,  it  must  be  owing  to  a  defect  in  wisdom 
and  goodness,  or  in  power  to  execute.  No  truth  ever  was,  or 
can  be,  more  demonstrably  certain  than  this ;  and  none  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  or  more  important. 
If  a  man  be  to  contrive  and  make  any  machine  or  building,  the 
end  which  it  is  to  answer  must  be  in  view,  and  fixed ;  and  the 
plan  of  his  operation  must  be  laid,  including  every  thing  that 
is  to  come  into  the  composition,  so  as  in  the  best  manner  to 
answer  the  end  designed.  And  the  more  skill  and  wisdom 
the  workman  has,  the  more  clear  and  perfect  will  be  his  idea 
and  view  of  the  whole  plan,  and  of  every  part,  even  the  most 
minute  which  is  included  in  it,  and  the  more  fixed  and  deter- 
mined he  will  be  to  prosecute  this  plan,  without  the  least 
variation  from  it.  And,  if  he  have  skill  and  wisdom  sufficient 
to  lay  a  perfect  plan  ^of  operation,  without  the  least  mistake 
or  error,  he  will  be  esteemed  and  prized  above  all  others  of  less 
skill ;  and  the  more  certain  and  fixed  his  plan  of  operation  is, 
and  the  farther  he  is  from  a  disposition  to  make  any  altera- 
tion, or  a  possibility  of  being  impeded  in  his  work,  or  unable 
to  execute  his  design  according  to  his  present  purpose,  the 
more  agreeable  it  will  be  to  all  who  are  interested  in  his  work 
which  he  is  to  execute,  and  to  all  who  have  the  least  spark 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  excel- 
lence and  importance  of  the  design. 

What  a  source  of  unspeakable  satisfaction  and  joy  must  it 
then  be  to  all  the  children  of  wisdom,  that  the  Most  High, 
omnipotent,  infinitely  wise,  just,  and  good,  has  laid  a  plan  to 
express  and  exhibit  his  own  character,  which,  therefore,  must 
be  wise  and  good  like  himself,  and  which  comprehends  and 
fixes  every  thing,  and  all  events,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
firom  the  first  to  the  last ;  and  which  is  absolutely  perfect,  in- 
finitely wise,  and  comprehends  all  possible  good ;  so  that  not 
the  least  thing,  event,  or  the  smallest  appendage  and  circum- 
stance can  be  altered,  left  out,  or  added,  without  rendering  it 
less  desirable,  excellent,  and  perfect !  And  is  it  possible  that 
any  one  who  is  not  unfriendly  to  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, and  to  the  most  absolute  perfection  and  excellence,  should 
have  therleast  objection  to  this  ?  Yea,  will  he  not  highly  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  make  it  the  ground  of  his  chief  comfort  and 
joy  ?    And  is  not  this  infinitely  preferable  to  a  world  and  series 
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of  events,  if  this  were  possible,  fixed  by  blind  fate,  or  existing 
and  taking  place  by  mere,  undesigning  chance  ?  Most  cer- 
tainly this  demonstrable  truth,  that  God  has,  by  the  infinitely 
wise  counsel  of  his  own  will,  from  eternity  foreordained  what- 
soever comes  to  pass,  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  any 
other  supposition  whatever,  were  it  possible ;  and  is  a  founda- 
tion on  which  a  pious  mind,  a  true  friend  to  God,  may  rest  with 
the  greatest  security  and  satisfaction.  And  if  he  should  give 
this  up,  what  support  and  comfort  could  he  have  ?  Where 
could  he  fly  for  refuge  from  evil  ?  He  must  fall  into  the  most 
awful  darkness  and  horror. 

Objection.  It  is  granted  that  this  doctrine  of  the  divine 
decrees,  as  it  has  now  been  stated,  might  readily  be  admitted 
as  certain  and  desirable,  were  it  possible,  and  was  it  consistent 
with  known  fact,  which  it  most  certainly  is  not;  therefore, 
however  great  and  clear  the  evidence  of  this  doctrine  may 
seem  to  be,  and  though  it  appear  most  desirable  that  all  evente 
should  be  determined  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  impossible  and  inconsistent  witlv^ 
what  has  actually  taken  place.  It  is  impossible,  because  in- 
consistent with  moral  government,  and  with  the  freedom  and 
moral  agency  of  creatures,  and  so  excludes  all  possibility  of 
virtue  or  vice,  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment.  And 
if  this  doctrine  were  consistent  with  all  this,  yet  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  evil  which  has  taken  place,  both  moral  and 
natural  evil,  which  could  have  no  place  in  a  plan  formed  and 
fixed  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  comprehending  the 
greatest  possible  good.  Besides,  to  suppose  aU  this  evil  was 
foreordained  by  God,  and  takes  place  in  consequence  of  his 
purpose  and  decree,  represents  the  Most  High  as  the  origin, 
cause,  or  author  of  it  all,  even  all  the  moral  evil  in  the  universe ; 
and  what  can  be  more  shocking  and  horrible  than  this ! 

In  this  objection  are  three  distinct  things,  which  require  a 
separate  and  particular  consideration. 

I.  It  is  to  be  inquired.  Whether  the  doctrine  of  God's  decrees, 
whereby  he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  liberty  and  moral  agency  of  creatures,  by 
fixing  all  events  and  all  actions,  so  as  to  render  them  infallibly 
certain  ?  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  several  things, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  to  a  more  clear  determination  of 
this  question. 

1.  If  the  doctrine  of  God's  decrees  be  inconsistent  with  the 
freedom  and  moral  agency  of  man,  then  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  is  equally  so ;  therefore,  the  objection  under  consideration 
is  as  much  against  the  latter  as  it  is  against  the  former.  For, 
ii*  it  be  foreknown  what  events  and  what  actions  will  take 
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place,  then  they  must  be  fixed  and  certain ;  since  it  is  a  con* 
tradiction-  to  say  an  event  is  certainly  foreknown,  and  yet  it  is 
uncertain  whether  it  will  come  to  pass ;  just  as  great  and  pal- 
pable a  contradiction  as  to  say  an  event  is  certain  and  fixed, 
and  yet  precarious  and  uncertain  whether  it  will  take  place  or 
not  Nothing  can  be  the  object  of  the  divine  foreknowledge 
which  is  not  fixed  as  certainly  future.  If  it  be  not  fixed  by  the 
decree  of  God,  it  must  be  fixed  by  blind  fate,  or  by  something 
else,  if  this  were  possible ;  and  this,  surely,  is  as  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  man  as  if  fixed  by  the  counsel  and  decree 
of  God ;  yea,  infinitely  more  so.  This  is  observed  to  show 
that  he  who  makes  the  objection  under  consideration,  and  yet 
believes  the  foreknowledge  of  Grod,  is  inconsistent  with  him- 
self, and  must,  would  he  be  consistent,«withdraw  his  objection, 
or  give  up  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge. 

IL  It  being  confessedly  so  very  important  and  desiraole  that 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass  should  be  determined  and  fixed  by 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  if  this  can  be  done  consistent 
with  moral  government;  and  since  God  is  infinitely  great, 
powerful,  and  wise,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  this  is  not  im- 
possible, but  that  both  are  perfectly  consistent  Is  it  not  pre* 
^sumption  and  arrogance  for  fallen  man,  ignorant  and  deceived 
in  a  thousand  things,  peremptorily  and  with  assuAince  to  de- 
termine that  it  is  impossible  with  God  to  make  creatures  who 
shall  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  him  in  all  respects,  and  so 
as  to  act  perfectly  conformable  to  his  most  wise  plan  and  fulfil 
his  counsel,  and  yet  exercise  all  the  freedom  necessary  to  moral 
agency  ?  If  this  were  certainly  known  to  imply  a  contradic- 
tion, it  might  safely  be  pronounced  impossible.  But  since 
many  things  have  appeared  to  short-sighted,  partial  man,  in- 
consistent and  impossible,  and  have  been  confidently  pro- 
nounced to  be  such,  which  afterwards  have  been  found  to  be 
otherw'ise,  it  may  be  so  in  this  case.  And  if  both  these  be 
really  and  perfectly  consistent,  how  happy !  Let  this  point, 
then,  be  examined  without  prejudice,  and  with  the  utmost  care 
and  attention,  reviewing  it  again  and  again.  And  if  the  con- 
sistence may  be  discovered,  what  matter  of  consolation  and 
joy  will  it  afford ! 

III.  It  does  not  appear  from  our  feelings  and  experience, 
that  a  previous  certainty  respecting  our  actions  in  the  least 
y  '  takes  away  or  diminishes  our  freedom  and  moral  agency.  We 
Nfc  j  feel  ourselves  free  and  accountable  in  oiu*  voluntary  actions; 
and  the  supposition  of  a  previous  certainty  that  we  should  act 
just  as  we  do,  does  not  alter  our  feeling  ourselves  free  and 
knowing  we  act  so,  so  far  as  our  experience  is  to  be  regarded. 
Is  not  this  a  just  ground  of  suspicion,  at  least,  that  all  objeo- 
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tions  and  reasonings  against  this,  by  which  it  is  concluded  to 
be  impossible,  are  lallacious  and  without  foundation  ;  .especial- 
ly when  it  is  considered  that  a  mistake  respecting  the  divine 
Jecrees  and  superintendency,  determining  and  fixing  all  events, 
which  are  so  infinitely  high  and  above  our  reach,  or  about  the 
nature  of  human  liberty,  etc.,  will  lead  to  groundless  and  very 
erroneous  conclusions  on  this  point  ? 

IV.  Since  it  is  so  consonant  to  resison,  and  even  demonstra- 
bly certain,  that  a  Being  of  infinite  understanding,  power,  and 
wisdom,  who  is  absolutely  independent,  and  on  whom  all  crea- 
tures and  events  wholly  depend,  must  determine  and  foreordain 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  men  are  free  and  moral  agents ;  and  since  divine 
revelation  most  expressly  and  abundantly  asserts  both  these, 
he  who  admits  and  believes  them  both  to  be  true,  however  un- 
able he  may  be  to  reconcile  them  and  show  or  conceive  how 
they  are  consistent,  acts  a  more  reasonable  and  wise  part  than 
those  who  reject  one  as  not  true,  and  impossible,  merely  be- 
cause they  cannot  see  their  consistence. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  in  the  Scriptures  of  Grod's 
determining  and  foretelling  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  and 
the  events  dependent  on  them ;  and  yet  in  those  actions  they 
are  represented  as  free  and  accountable,  as  sinful  or  virtuous, 
and  blamable  or  commendable,  as  much  so  as  if  their  actions 
had  not  been  thus  fixed  and  foreknown.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  prediction  in  the  Bible  which  is  not  an  instance  of 
thi^ ;  and  most  of  those  predictions  do  fix,  and  declare  to  be 
certain,  innumerable  voluntary  actions  of  men,  which  are  either 
expressly  foretold,  or  necessarily  implied,  in  the  prophecy. 
Only  a  few  instances  out  of  the  many  will  here  be  mentioned, 
as  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  observation.  The  conduct  of 
Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  towards  the  children  of  Israel 
was  determined  and  foretold,  long  before  it  took  place,  to  Abra- 
ham and  to  Moses ;  and  yet  they  were  considered  and  treated 
as  moral  agents,  and  culpable,  and  were  punished  for  those 
very  actions  which  were  foreordained  and  foretold.  God  said 
to  Abraham,  "  Know  of  a  surety,  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall 
afflict  them  four  hundred  years.  And  also,  that  nation,  whom 
they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge."  And  God  told  Abraham  that  he 
would  bring  his  seed  from  Egypt  into  the  land  of  Canaan  after 
four  hundred  years,  which  event  depended  on  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  voluntary  free  actions  of  that  people  and  of  others.  And 
he  promised  the  same  thing  to  Moses,  and  that  they  should 
hearken  to  him,  when  he  sent  him  into  Egypt  to  deliver  them, 
and  that  they  should  worship  Grod  in  Mount  Sinai ;  and  he  said 

7* 
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to  Moses,  ^  I  am  sme  tiiat  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  yoa 
go.  And  I  will  stretch  oat  my  hand  and  smite  Egypt,  and 
after  that  he  will  let  you  co." 

God  told  Moses  that  the  people  of  Israel  would  apostatise 
after  his  death,  and  practise  idolatry,  eta,  and  that  he  would 
punish  them  for  it.  Upon  which  Moses  said  to  them,-  *^I 
know  that  after  my  death  ye  will  utterly  corrupt  yourselves, 
and  turn  aside  from  the  way  which  I  have  commanded  yon ; 
and  evil  will  befaU  you  in  the  latter  days,  because  ye  will  do 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger,  through 
the  woric  of  your  hands." 

The  rise,  grandeur,  and  ruin  of  particular  kingdoms  and 
empires  are  foretold  as  fixed  and  certain,  which  depended  on 
innumerable  voluntary  actions  of  innumerable  men,  and  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  them  ;  which,  therefore,  must  be 
fixed  and  certain.  The  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires 
are  instances  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other  kingdoms. 

The  evil  that  Hazael  did  to  the  children  of  bsmel  was  fore- 
told, and  therefore  determined  and  fixed,  louj^  before  he  did  it. 
And  the  psirticular  actions  of  Cyrus,  and  of  Josiah,  were  de- 
termined and  foretold  lon^  before  they  were  bom ;  yet  this  did 
not  render  them  the  less  nee  and  accountable  as  moral  agents 
in  what  they  did. 

But  one  instance  more,  among  the  many  thousands  that 
imi^t  be  produced  from  the  Bible,  will  now  be  mentioned.  It 
is  uiat  of  the  Jews  crucifying  our  Lord.  It  was  before  fixed 
and  written  that  thus  it  must  be ;  and  by  their  voluntary  con- 
duct in  this  afiair,  God  fulfilled  those  things  which  he  before 
had  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets ;  and,  in  putting 
Christ  to  death,  they  did  the  very  things  which  his  hand  and 
counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.  Surely  he  who  will  well 
attend  to  this,  must  be  sensible  that  to  say  that  God's  foreordain- 
ing whatsoever  comes  to  pass  is  inconsistent  with  the  liberty 
and  moral  agency  of  man,  does  at  the  same  time  affirm,  at  least 
implicitly,  that  it  is  impossible  the  Bible  should  be  from  Grod. 

Therefore,  seeing  the  previous  infallible  certainty  of  all  things 
which  come  to  pass  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  foreknowledge 
•of  God,  and  the  former  cannot  be  rejected,  without  denying  the 
latter ;  and  since  reason  teaches  that  a  Being  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom  and  goodness,  on  whom  all  things  absolutely  depend 
for  their  existence,  and  every  mode  and  circumstance  of  it, 
must  determine  by  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  foreordain 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;  and  that  it  is  infinitely  important 
and  desirable  that  he  should  do  it,  and  that  all  events  should 
be  determined  by  infinite  wisdom,  rather  than  by  any  thing 
'else ;  and  since,  according  to  our  own  feeling  ana  experience, 
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this  is  consistent  with  our  freedom  and  moral  agency;  and 
since  divine  revelation  abundantly  asserts  both  these,  and 
declares  men  to  be  moral  agents,  and  accountable  in  those 
actions  which  have  been  foreordained  and  fixed  by  divine 
counsel  and  decrees ;  and,  therefore,  to  deny  these  to  be  con- 
sistent, is  really  to  renounce  the  Bible.  When  all  these  things 
are  well  considered,  will  it  not  appear  to  be  amazing  boldness, 
and  the  height  of  stupidity  and  arrogance,  in  a  faUen,  short- 
sighted, ignorant  man,  liable  to  a  thousand  prejudices  and 
mistakes,  confidently,  and  without  hesitation,  to  pronounce 
these  two  doctrines  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other  ? 
How  much  more  modest,  reasonable,  and  becoming  us,  is  it 
to  believe  them  both  to  be  true  and  perfectly  consistent! 
And  if  any  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  how  they  may  be 
reconciled,  let  them  not  rashly  conclude  that  no  man  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  see  their  consistence  with  each  other,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  plain  demonstration.  Nor  ought  they  them- 
selves so  to  despair  of  receiving  light  and  full  satisfaction  on 
this  point,  as  to  neglect  all  means  and  attempts  to  obtain  it ; 
but  ought  rather,  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  and  their  accountableness  to  God,  for  their  belief  and 
feelings  respecting  it,  and  with  humble,  fervent,  constant  ap- 
plication to  the  Father  of  lights  for  a  wise  and  understanding 
heart,  carefully  to  attend  to  the  subject,  and  diligently  im- 
prove every  opportunity  and  advantage  they  may  have  to 
obtain  that  understanding  which  is  pleasant  to  the  soul,  and 
more  precious  than  the  finest  gold. 

Attention  to  the  foregoing  preliminaries,  it  is  hoped,  has,  in 
some  measure,  prepared  the  mind  to  a  careful  and  candid  ex- 
amination of  this  point,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
dispute  in  oiu*  world.  Therefore,  the  question  will  now  be 
resumed,  which  is.  How  the  divine  decrees,  foreordaining 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  can  be  consistent  with  the  freedom 
and  moral  agency  of  man  ? 

There  can  be  no  light  respecting  this  question ;  nor  can  it 
be  determined,  without  proper,  precise  and  consistent  ideas  of 
both  these  subjects,  about  which  the  inquiry  is  made,  the 
divine  decrees,  and  the  freedom  essential  to  moral  agency. 
Without  this,  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  they 
be  consistent  with  each  other,  or  not ;  and  if  we  affirm,  or 
deny,  we  shall  talk  in  the  dark,  "  not  knowing  what  we  say,  or 
whereof  we  affirm."  My  neighbor  now  comes  into  my  study, 
and  asks,  whether  a  table  he  has  made  for  me  can  be  intro- 
duced and  have  room  here  ?  I  ask  him,  what  is  the  length 
and  breadth  of  it  ?  He  answers,  it  is  three  yards  square.  I 
tell  him,  it  can  then  be  of  no  use  to  me,  nor  can  it  be  intro- 
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duced.  He  is  confident  I  am  mistaken.  And  after  some  dis- 
pute,  we  at  length  conclude  to  take  a  common  measure  and 
apply  it  to  the  feible,  and  to  my  door  and  study.  Upon  this 
the  matter  is  soon  decided,  and  it  is  found  that  the  former 
agrees  exactly  with  the  latter ;  for  his  yard-stick  was  found  to 
be  but  twelve  inches  long. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  mistakes  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  God's  decrees,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  may  be 
justly  considered  as  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes, 
namely,  of  a  supposed  fatality  in  all  things ;  every  thing,  and 
all  events,  being  unalterably  fixed  by  blind  and  undesigning 
fate  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  of  a  perfect  contingence 
and  uncertainty  respecting  all  future  events,  there  being  no 
cause  or  reason  of  their  taking  place,  but  all  things  come  to 
pass  by  mere  chance.  It  would  be  infinitely  undesirable,  and 
dreadful,  if  either  of  these  opposite  extremes  were  true,  or 
possible,  as  they  certainly  are  not,  each  of  them  implying 
such  absurdity,  contradiction,  and  impossibility,  that  it  may 
be  presumed  no  one  ever  yet  had  a  real  idea  or  conception  of 
either. 

All  things,  and  every  event,  are  indeed  fixed  by  the  decree 
of  God ;  but  they  are  wisely,  and  therefore  most  happily,  con- 
trived and  adjusted,  as  has  been  before  observed,  so  as  to 
make  one  most  wise,  consistent,  and  absolutely  perfect  plan, 
and  in  which  the  freedom  and  moral  agency  of  rational 
creatures  are  efiectually  secured  (if  this  can  be  done  by  infinite 
wisdom,  clothed  with  omnipotence  ;  and  whether  this  be  pos- 
sible is  now  to  be  considered)  and  made  a  necessary  and 
essential  part  of  the  divine  plan. 

This  leads  more  particularly  to  observe,  that  this  doctrine 
does  not  imply,  but  totally  excludes,  a  notion  which  many 
have  had  of  the  divine  decrees,  which  supposes  that  certain 
events,  especially  those  which  are  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant to  man,  are  fixed  and  made  certain,  independent  of 
the  agency  of  man,  and  of  any  means  whatsoever,  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  thing  of  this  kind ;  so  that  they 
will  come  to  pass  just  as  they  are  decreed,  let  man's  conduct 
be  what  it  may.  For  instance,  they  suppose  that  if  the  time 
of  a  man's  death  be  appointed,  he  will  live  to  that  time, 
whatever  means  necessary  to  preserve  his  life  shall  be  neglect- 
ed, as  eating  and  drinking,  etc.,  and  whatever  may  be  done  to 
take  away  his  life.  And  if  it  be  decreed  that  a  particular 
person  shall  be  saved,  or  he  be  elected  to  life,  he  shall  certainly 
be  saved,  let  him  conduct  as  he  will,  and  though  he  live  and 
die  in  impenitence  and  unbelief ;  and  if  he  be  not  elected,  he 
must  perish,  let  him  do  what  he  can,  and  though  he  sincerely 
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seek  salvation,  and  however  humble,  penitent,  and  obedient  he 
may  be.  The  Scriptm-e  doctrine  of  God's  decrees  does  not 
imply,  but  absolutely  excludes,  such  an  absurd  notion  and 
fatality  as  this  ;  and  makes  the  use  of  means,  and  agency  of 
man,  as  important  and  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  any 
proposed  end,  as  if  there  were  no  decree  respecting  it.  And, 
indeed,  much  more  so ;  for  if  there  were  no  appointed  con- 
nection between  means,  and  the  attempts  and  exertions  of 
men,  and  the  end,  then  they  would  be  of  no  importance,  and 
have  no  tendency  to  the  end ;  and  there  would  not  be  the  least 
reason  or  encouragement  to  do  or  attempt  any  thing,  or  use 
any  means  to  accomplish  any  end  whatsoever. 

It  cannot  with  truth  be  said,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Grod's  decrees,  he  who  is  elected  to  salvation  shall  be  saved, 
let  him  do  what  he  will,  and  live  and  die  in  impenitence  and 
unbelief;  for  there  is  no  election  or  decree  inconsistent  with 
the  declaration  of  Christ,  "  He  that  believeth  not,  shall  be 
damned."  They  who  are  appointed  to  salvation  by  the  decree 
of  God,  are  "  elected  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedi- 
ence." And  none  are  appointed  to  destruction,  whether  they 
believe  or  not ;  for,  "  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved."  Thi 
is  particularly  observed  here,  because  the  true  Scripture  doc- 
trine is  so  generally  misunderstood  in  this  point,  and  conse- 
quently misrepresented,  especially  by  those  who  do  not  believe 
tiiis  doctrine,  but  oppose  it. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  decrees,  including  the  means  as 
well  as  the  end,  and  connecting  one  with  the  other,  so  as  to 
render  the  former  important  and  necessary  as  the  latter,  as 
has  been  now  stated  and  explained,  in  opposition  to  the 
absurd  notion  of  fatality  just  mentioned,  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  piece  of  history  which  we  have  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. (Acts  xxvii.)  The  apostle  Paul,  being  in  a  terrible 
storm  at  sea,  and  "  all  hope  that  they  should  be  saved  was 
taken  away,"  had  a  revelation  from  heaven,  that  not  one  of 
them  in  the  ship  should  lose  his  life ;  but  they  should  all  get 
safe  to  land.  Upon  which  he  stood  forth,  and  declared  it 
unto  them,  and  his  assurance  that  this  revealed  decree  would 
come  to  pass.  Thus,  Paul  and  his  company  were  elected  to 
be  saved  from  the  danger  of  the  sea ;  the  preservation  of  their 
lives  was  unalterably  fixed  and  certain.  Yet,  soon  after  this, 
while  they  were  yet  in  danger,  and  the  seamen,  who  only 
could  manage  the  ship,  were  about  to  quit  it,  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety, "  Paul  said  to  the  centurion  and  to  the  sol- 
diers. Except  these  abide  in  the  ship^  ye  cannot  be  savedP 
Here  the  doctrine  of  the  fatalist,  above  mentioned,  is  contra- 
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dieted,  and  declared  not  to  be  true;  and  that  the  decree, 
making  their  salvation  absolutely  certain,  did  not  exclude  the 
necessity  of  the  use  of  means,  in  order  to  its  taking  place, 
but  included  this,  and  made  their  agency  in  the  use  of  means 
important  and  necessary,  there  being  a  connection  between 
these  and  the  end.  It  appears  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
means,  and  the  exertions  and  agency  of  those  who  were  to  be 
saved,  were  as  much  appointed  and  fixed  as  their  salvation ; 
and  the  latter  could  not  come  to  pass  without  the  former. 
And  this  is  equally  true  of  all  other  instances  of  the  purposes 
and  decrees  of  God  ;  so  that  this  instance  is  an  illustration  of 
all  others  that  can  be  mentioned,  or  that  do  exist.  And  they 
who  separate  the  means  from  the  end,  and  say,  or  expect,  that 
what  God  has  appointed  will  come  to  pass,  whether  any 
means  are  used  to  bring  it  to  pass  or  not,  do  separate  what 
God  has  joined  together  by  infallible  connection.  And  they 
assert  what  is  not  true,  and  believe  and  trust  in  a  falsehood. 

And,  by  the  way,  if  Paul  and  his  companions  were  free 
moral  agents  in  all  they  did  in  this  affair,  and  which  was 
necessary  in  order  to  their  getting  safe  to  land,  and  the  de- 
clared decree  respecting  it,  which  fixed  the  whole  train  of 
actions  and  events  that  took  place,  was  not  in  the  least  in- 
consistent with  their  acting  freely,  but  implied  it,  and  they 
felt,  and  really  were,  as  perfectly  free  as  if  there  had  been  no 
decree  in  the  case;  then  the  divine  decrees  by  which  all 
events  are  made  certain,  cannot,  in  any  instance,  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  free  moral  agency  of  men.  But  no  one,  it  is 
presumed,  who  reads  this  story,  or  ever  has  read  it,  thought, 
or  can  think,  that  their  freedom  was  taken  from  them  by  this 
decree,  so  as  to  render  them  no  longer  moral  agents ;  or  that 
it  could  have  the  least  influence  in  rendering  them,  in  any  de- 
gree, less  free  and  accountable  in  their  exercises  and  conduct 
on  this  occasion.  And  it  would  not  alter  the  case  a  whit 
with  respect  to  their  freedom  and  moral  agency,  had  there 
been  no  decree  determining  what  should  take  place ;  and  had 
there  been  no  previous  certainty  whether  they  should  be  saved 
or  perish,  or  how  they  would  conduct  in  those  circumstances, 
and  at  that  time.  Does  not  every  one  who  attends  to  this 
story,  and  consults  his  own  sense  and  feeling,  consider  them  as 
exercising  all  desirable  or  possible  liberty  of  action,  and  blame 
or  approve  of  their  conduct  as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no 
decree  respecting  it  and  the  event  ?  If  so,  then  we  have  the 
verdict  of  the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind  in  favor 
of  the  consistence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  with 
human  liberty  and  moral  agency.  What  need  is  there,  then, 
of  proceeding  any  further  on  this  subject  ? 
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However,  as  more  light  may,  perhaps,  be  thrown  upon  it 
by  considering  what  is  free  moral  agency,  and  wherein  it  con- 
sists, it  may  be  of  advantage  to  attend  to  this  matter  more 
particularly ;  by  which  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  more  clearly  seen, 
whether  this  moral  freedom  be  consistent  with  the  certainty 
of  all  events,  which  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
decrees ;  and  if  cx)nsistent,  how  they  are  so,  and  may  be  per- 
fectly reconciled. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined on  this  pointy  without  forming  an  idea  of  the  liberty 
essential  to  moral  agency,  and  determining  what  it  is,  and 
wherein  it  consists.  For  he  who  knows  not  what  liberty  is, 
is  not  in  a  capacity  to  determine  what  is  consistent  with  it, 
or  what  is  inconsistent.  Men  will  differ  on  the  question 
before  us,  as  they  have  different  notions  respecting  human 
liberty ;  and,  if  they  be  agreed  in  this,  they  will  agree  in  the 
decision  of  it.  The  question,  then,  is.  What  is  liberty? 
What  is  that  freedom  which  is  essential  to  moral  agency  ? 

The  only  way,  perhaps,  for  any  one  to  obtain  the  most 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  is,  to  consult  his  own 
feelings,  and  inquire  what  that  is ;  what  are  the  exercises  and 
exertions  in  which^  he  supposes,  yea,  is  certain,  he  acts  freely, 
and  is  a  moral  agent.  He  will,  aoubtless,  find  that  the  inter- 
nal freedom  of  which  he  is  conscious  consisteth  in  his  volun- 
tary exercises,  or  in  choosing  and  willing ;  that  he  is  conscious 
that  in  all  his  voluntary  exertions  he  is  perfectly  free,  and 
must  be  accountable ;  and  has  no  consciousness  or  idea  of 
any  other  kind  of  moral  liberty ;  or  that  the  liberty  he  exer- 
ciseth  hath  any  thing,  more  or  less,  belonging  to  it ;  or  that  it 
could  be  increased,  or  made  more  perfect  freedom,  by  the 
addition  of  any  thing  that  is  not  implied  in  willing  and 
choosing.*  He  may,  indeed,  not  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
thing  or  event  which  is  the  object  of  his  choice,  and,  in  this 
respect,  be  under  restraint ;  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with 
his  exercising  perfect  freedom  in  his  choice,  and  in  all  his 
voluntary  exertions,  or  in  all  he  does  with  respect  to  such 
object  or  event.  And  in  these  exercises  of  will  and  choice  his 
moral  character  does  wholly  consist ;  and,  therefore,  here  he 
looks,  even  to  his  inclination  and  choice,  to  determine  what  is 
his  moral  character,  whether  he  be  sinful  or  virtuous,  and  ap- 
proves or  condemns,  according  as  he  judges  of  the  nature  and 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  and  kept  in  mind,  in  attending  to  what  is  here  said 
on  human  liberty,  that  every  degree  of  active  inclination  and  moral  exercise 
of  heart  is  included  in  willing  and  choosing,  as  well  as  what  arc  called  the 
imperate  and  overt  acts  of  the  will ;  for  such  inclination  or  exercise  of  heart,  in 
every  degree  and  instance  of  it,  is  not  distinguishable  from  exercise  of  will  and 
choice,  but  is  really  the  same  thing. 
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quality  of  his  inclination  and  choice,  and  they  appear  to  him 
to  be  right  or  wrong,  according  as  they  are  conformable  or  not 
to  the  rule  or  law  under  which  he  considers  himself  placed. 

And  where  can  freedom,  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice  be 
found,  if  they  consist  not  in  voluntary  exercises  ?  Shall  we 
look  to  something  which  takes  place  in  our  minds  antecedent 
to  choice  and  voluntary  action,  by  which  acts  of  choice  are 
determined,  and  out  of  which  they  spring,  and  place  liberty, 
and  virtue,  and  sin,  in  that  ?  This  will  be  to  place  these  wholly 
in  that  in  which  we  have  no  concern  as  agents,  as  we  are  no 
more  active  in  that  which  precedes  our  exercise  of  will  and 
choice  than  a  rock  or  tree,  or  than  we  were  in  those  events 
which  took  place  ages  before  we  were  born. 

Shall  liberty  and  moral  agency  be  considered  as  consisting 
in  what  follows  the  exercise  of  will,  or  voluntary  exertions,  and 
takes  place  after  the  will  ceases  to  act  ?  There  is,  indeed,  as 
much  propriety  and  reason  in  placing  them  here,  as  in  any 
thing  that  is  antecedent  to  the  exercise  of  will.  But  surely 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  imagine,  that  there  is  the  exercise 
of  liberty  and  moral  action,  where  there  is  no  liberty,  choice, 
or  action,  whether  it  be  antecedent  to  these,  or  consequent 
upon  them,  and  after  they  cease.  When  our  wall  and  choice 
are  over,  or  we  cease  to  will,  our  agency  is  at  an  end ;  and 
most  certainly  there  can  be  no  liberty  exercised,  when  there 
is  no  exercise  of  any  kind,  no  action. 

K  vohiiitary  action,  or  the  exercise  of  will  and  choice,  be  not 
freedom  and  moral  agency  ;  and  if  all  virtue  and  sin  do  not 
consist  in  this,  and  are  not  to  be  found  here,  even  in  the  will 
and  choice  itself;  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  them  any 
where,  or  that  there  should  be  any  such  thing ;  and  they  are, 
therefore,  but  empty  names.  Every  exercise  of  the  will  in 
choosing  or  refusing,  is  the  exercise  of  freedom,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  man  to  will  and  choose  without  exercising  moral 
liberty ;  and  as  impossible  to  exercise  liberty  without  voluntary 
action,  or  exercising  choice.  Therefore,  to  say  a  man  is  not 
free  in  exercising  will  and  choice,  is  to  say  he  is  not  free  in 
that  in  which  freedom  wholly  consists,  and  is  the  only  possible 
exercise  of  liberty ;  or  that  he  is  not  voluntary,  or  does  not 
choose  in  willing  and  choosing;  and,  it  is  no  more  improper 
and  absurd  to  ask,  whether  a  man  is  rational  in  reasoning, 
or  to  say  he  is  not,  than  it  is  to  ask,  whether  he  is  free  in 
willing  and  choosing,  or  to  affirm  that  he  is  not ;  and  that 
because  the  exercise  of  freedom  and  the  exercise  of  wUl  are 
convertible  terms,  and  are,  ind(H'd,  one  and  the  same  thing,  as 
really  as  reasoning  is  the  exercise  of  reason,  or  existence  is 
existing.     And  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  moral  agency,  it 
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consists  in  the  exercise  of  will  and  choice,  and  in  nothing 
else ;  and  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame,  are  predicable    \  \  ^ 
of  this  only,  and  belong  wholly  to  the  exercises  of  will  or  vol- 
untary action,  and  are  as  the  inclination,  will,  or  choice  is.* 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  presumed,  that  no  man,  by  con- 
sulting his  own  exercise  and  feelings,  or  in  reasoning  properly 
about  them,  ever  had  any  other  idea  or  conception  of  liberty, 
and  that  moral  agency  by  which  he  is  accountable  for  his 
exercises  and  conduct,  but  that  which  consists  in  voluntary 
action,  or  in  will  and  choice ;  though  many  have  confused  and 
bewildered  themselves  on  this  point,  by  using  words  without 
any  real  meaning,  and  with  mere  chimeras  and  imaginations, 
which  are  perfectly  inconsistent,  and  have  no  real  existence. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  often  said  that  there  can  be  no 
liberty  in  man  without  a  self-determining  power;  and  that 
freedom  consists  in  this,  even  in  determining  his  own  volitions, 
what  they  shall  be,  etc. 

Upon  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  it  be  meant  that 
man  himself  exerts  his  own  volitions,  and  they  are  his  own 
actions,  and  that  he  determines  his  own  choice  in  actively 
willing  and  choosing,  so  that  there  can  be  no  choice  without 
his  exertion  and  activity,  and  wiiexe  he  is  wholly  passive,  and 
that,  in  this  sense,  he  is  the  cause  and  author  of  his  own  voli- 
tions ;  then  nothing  is  meant  more  than  will  be  granted,  and 
has  been  asserted  above,  namely,  that  he  does  act  in  willing 
and  choosing,  and  is  really  the  author  or  actor  of  his  own 
acts.  But  if  by  self-determining  power  be  meant  a  power  or 
capacity  to  determine,  previous  to  any  act  of  choice  what  he 
will  choose,  (which  must  be  their  meaning,  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  that  now  expressed;  and  if  that  which  is  self- 
contradictory  can  be  said  to  have  any  real  meaning,)  then  what 
they  mean  to  assert  is,  that  in  order  to  a  man's  being  free  in 
his  choice,  he  must,  by  a  foregoing  act  of  power,  exerted 
before  he  begins  to  will  and  choose,  determine  what  his  choice 
shall  be.  That  is,  he  must  act  and  determine,  before  he  be- 
gins to  act  by  choice,  or  he  must  make  a  choice  before  he 
begins  to  choose,  and  in  order  to  it,  which  cannot  be  exceeded 
in  self-contradiction  and  absurdity,  it  being  as  absurd  as  to 
say  that  a  man  can  have  no  motion  unless  he  do,  previous  to 
all  his  motion,  move  himself ;  that  is,  move  himself  before  he 

•  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  man  is  perfectly  free,  or  has  all  the  freedom, 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  is  possible,  in  the  exercise  of  will  and  choice,  or  in 
acting  voluntarily ;  and  God,  m  forming  man  a  voluntary  agent,  made  him  a 
free,  moral  agent;  and  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  this  freedom  and  moral  agency,, 
unless  he  be  made  to  cease  from  acting  from  motive,  and  exercising  will  and 
choice. 

VOL.    I.  8 
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begins  to  move ;  or  that  his  existence  was  produced  by  an 
exertion  of  his  own,  before  he  existed,  putting  himself  into 
existence. 

Agreeable  to  this  notion  of  a  self-determining  power,  and  in 
support  of  it,  it  is  said,  that  a  man  cannot  be  free  in  his  vol- 
untary actions,  unless  he  has  a  freedom  to  either  side ;  that 
is,  has  a  freedom  to  choose  or  refuse,  to  prefer  one  thing,  or 
the  contrary,  or  has  power  and  freedom  to  choose  that  which 
is  directly  contrary  to  that  which  is  actually  the  object  of  his 
choice.  If  by  this  be  meant  that  whenever  any  one  freely 
chooses  any  particular  object  or  act,  or  is  inclined  any  par- 
ticular way,  he  is  at  liberty  to  prefer  a  contrary  object  or  act, 
and  to  incline  the  contrary  way,  if  he  please,  or  wills  and 
chooses  so  to  do ;  this  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  liberty,  a  man  must  choose  agreeable  to  his  choice, 
or  has  his  choice ;  that  is,  must  be  voluntary,  and  therefore 
is  not  a  contradiction  to  that  which  has  been  above  asserted, 
namely,  that  liberty  consists  in  the  exercises  of  will  and 
choice,  or  voluntary  action. 

But  if  by  a  freedom  to  choose  either  side  be  meant,  that,  in 
order  to  the  exercise  of  a  free  act  of  choice,  he  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  as  much  disposed  or  inclined  to  choose  the 
contrary,  or  be  no  more  mclined  one  way  than  the  other; 
there  is  no  need  of  saying  any  thing  to  expose  the  absurdity 
and  inconsistence  of  this,  to  those  who  allow  themselves  to 
think.  For  it  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  in  order  to  a  moral 
agent's  choosing  freely,  he  must  really  have  no  choice,  or 
when  he  inclines  one  way,  in  order  to  be  free,  he  must  be 
equally  inclined  the  contrary  way,  so  as  to  make  no  preference 
of  the  one  to  the  other.  This  assertion,  thus  understood,  (if 
such  an  inconsistence,  which  destroys  itself,  can  be  properly 
said  to  be  imderstood,)  is  inconsistent  with  any  possible 
liberty,  and  with  all  preference  and  choice,  moral  agency, 
virtue  and  vice ;  and  Utterly  excludes  all  these  ^out  of  the 
universe. 

They  who. have  contended  for  a  self-determining  power,  as 
essential  to  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  and  a  freedom  to 
V  /  either  side,  as  now  mentioned,  do  hold  to  what  they  call  a 
liberty  of  indifference;  —  that  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  free 
choice,  in  the  time  of  choosing  or  making  a  preference,  or  im- 
mediately antecedent  to  it,  there  must  be  no  inclination  of 
the  mind  to  one  thing  more  than  to  another ;  and  that  every 
act  of  choice  must  arise  out  of  a  perfect  indifference  to  either 
side,  by  a  sovereign  determining  act,  turning  the  will  one  cer- 
tain way,  and  causing  or  producing  an  inclination  where 
there  was  none  before. 
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It  is  not  needful  to  point  out  all  the  absurdities  of  such  a 
notion,  as  supposing  an  exertion  or  act  of  the  mind,  previous 
to  an  act  of  will  or  choice,  (by  which  alone  the  mind  can  act,) 
determining  what  the  choice  shall  be,  and  that  while  the  mind 
is  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  any  preference  or  choice ;  and  so 
inclination  and  choice  must  originate  from,  and  rise  out  of 
that  which  is  no  inclination  or  choice,  as  its  true  cause,  in 
order  to  be  a  free  choice !  And  yet  liberty  does  not  consist  in 
this  free  choice ;  for  there  is  no  indifference  in  choice,  but  it 
lies  in  that  indifference  to  all  choice  or  inclination,  which  is  as 
far  from  choice  as  nonenity  is  from  existence  ;  and  which,  by 
some  inconceivable,  impossible  exertion  of  its  own,  produces 
inclination  or  volition,  as  contradictory  to  itself  as  nothing  is 
to  something. 

These  things  have  been  observed,  to  confirm  the  truth  under 
consideration,  namely,  that  liberty,  moral  agency,  virtue  and 
vice,  blame  and  praise-worthiness,  consist  whoUy  in  the  exer- 
cise of  will  and  choice,  made  in  the  view  of  motives ;  and  in 
nothing  else  beside,  or  which  is  antecedent  to,  or  consequent 
upon,  voluntary  action.  That  this  is  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  liberty  in  nature ;  and  no  other  freedom  of  moral  agents 
can  be  conceived  of,  or  is  possible.  That  this  is  the  freedom 
which  we  feel  and  experience,  when  we  consider  and  pro- 
nounce ourselves  free  ;  and  that  of  which  we  have  an  idea  in 
others,  when  we  view  them  as  accountable  for  their  conduct, 
as  virtuous  or  vicious,  and  worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  reward 
or  punishment.* 

And  now,  from  the  view  we  have  had  of  the  doctrine  of 
God's  decrees,  and  of  the  nature  of  human  liberty  and  moral 
agency,  and  in  what  they  consist,  it  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined whether  they  are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  that 
their  perfect  consistence  is  demonstrably  clear  and  certain. 
For,  if  liberty  and  moral  agency  consist  in  the  exercise  of 
will  and  choice,  or  voluntary  exertions,  —  which  is  all  the  lib- 
erty of  which  we  are  or  can  be  conscious,  can  have  any  con- 


*  It  was  thought  proper  and  necessary  briefly  to  consider  in  what  liberty 
and  moral  agency  consist,  in  order  to  determine  whether  real  liberty  be  con- 
sistent with  the  absolute  previous  certainty  of  all  events  and  actions,  implied 
in  the  doctrine  of  God's  decrees.  But  the  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted 
here ;  nor  is  there  need  of  it,  since  it  has  been  more  particularly  and  fully  con- 
sidered by  those  able  writers,  President  Edwards,  in  his  careful  and  strict 
inquiry  into  the  modem,  prevailing  notions  of  that  freedom  of  will  which  is 
supposed  to  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punish- 
ment, praise  and  blame ;  and  Mr.  West,  in  his  **  Essay  on  Moral  Agency." 
The  reader  who  desires  to  see  a  more  thorough  and  clear  discussion  of  this 
point,  is  with  pleasure  referred  to  those  performances,  where  he  will,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, find  abundant  satisfjBiction. 
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ception,  or  is  possible,  as  has  been  shown,  —  then  the  absolute 
fixedness  and  certainty  of  all  events  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  liberty.  For,  though  all  events  be  decreed,  and  every 
motion  and  exercise  of  the  will  and  all  moral  actions  be  deter- 
mined from  eternity,  this  is  so  far  from  destroying  the  liberty 
of  man,  that  it  establishes  it  and  makes  it  certain,  namely, 
that  he  shall  thus  will  and  choose.  The  exercise  of  this  liberty 
and  agency  is  as  important  and  necessary  as  if  there  were  no 
fixed  certainty  of  events,  and  more,  much  more  so.  This  lib- 
erty is  consistent  with  the  moral  agent's  absolute  and  universal 
dependence  on  God,  while  he  acts  freely,  and  is  under  moral 
government,  and  is  accountable  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  all 
those  exercises  by  which  the  events  comprehended  and  fixed 
in  the  divine,  infinitely  wise  plan  do  come  to  pass.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  only  desirable,  as  well  as  ihe  only  possible, 
liberty.  If  there  were,  or  could  be,  any  other  liberty  of  moral 
agents,  it  would  be  infinitely  dreadful ;  as  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  real,  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Deity,  and 
with  his  perfect  universal  providence,  and  infinitely  wise,  un- 
controUed  government. 

Secondly.  It  is  to  be  considered  whether  the  evil,  both 
moral  and  natural,  which  has  taken  place,  and  may  continue 
without  end,  be  really  inconsistent  with  the  decrees  of  Grod, 
foreordaining  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 

It  is  probable  that  the  existence  of  evil  in  God's  world,  and 
before  our  eyes,  has  been  with  many  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  doctrine,  and  the  opposition 
made  to  it.  If  no  action  or  event  had  taken  place  but  such 
as  appeared  to  men  perfectly  right,  wise,  and  good,  and,  there- 
fore, most  agreeable  and  desirable,  none  surely  would  object 
against  God's  ordaining  every  thing  that  was  to  take  place  in 
the  best  manner  possible.  But,  since  evil  has  actually  taken 
place,  both  sin  and  suffering,  and  is  like  to  continue  forever  to 
a  dreadful  and  amazing  degree,  men  have  been  ready  to  think 
and  say,  —  "  Surely,  this  world  had  been  infinitely  better,  more 
desirable,  and  happy,  if  all  evil  had  been  effectually  and  forever 
excluded,  both  moral  and  natural,  and  nothing  but  perfect,  eter- 
nal holiness  and  happiness  had  taken  place.  This  is  certainly 
an  imperfect,  disorderly,  confused  system,  undesirably  marred, 
and  in  a  great  measure  ruined,  by  the  rebellion  of  creatures 
against  their  Maker,  and  their  consequent  sufferings.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible,  that  an  infinitely  wise,  powerful,  and  good 
Gt)d  should  decree  and  foreordain  all  this  ?  To  say  he  has 
done  it  is  rather  to  represent  him  as  unwise  and  evil  than 
wise  and  good ;  though  this  might  be  done  consistent  with 
the  freedom  and  moral  agency  of  man." 
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It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  difficulty  and  objection 
should  be  removed,  if  possible ;  for  it  is  not  only  an  objection 
against  Grod,  foreordaining  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  but  is 
equally  irreconcilable  with  his  supreme,  uncontrolled,  wise, 
and  good  government  of  the  world.     This  leads  to  observe,  — 

I.  This  objection  does  not  really  Jie  against  those  who  hold 
that  Grod  has  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  more 
than  against  those  who  do  not  admit  this  doctrine,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  far  from  being  just,  or  agreeable  to  truth,  to  consider 
and  represent  it  as  militating  only,  or  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
against  such  a  doctrine ;  for,  if  the  matter  be  well  considered, 
it  will  appear  that  the  objection  may  be,  with  equal  reason 
and  force,  urged  against  the  objector  himself,  or  those  doctrines 
which  he  professes  to  believe.  This  difficulty,  if  it  be  one,  is 
not  peculiar  to  predestinarians,  but  is  common  to  all  who 
believe  in  one  supreme,  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  It  has,  therefore,  been  A 
represented  as  the  "  Gordian  knot "  in  philosophy  and  theol-  i  ]  i 
ogy,  and  a  question  above  all  others  unanswerable,  —  Whence  I 
Cometh  evil  ?  God  is  infinitely  good,  and,  therefore,  could  not  / 
be  willing  or  consent  it  should  take  place.  But  it  could  not 
take  place  contrary  to  his  will,  for  he  is  infinitely  wise,  and, 
therefore,  must  know  how  it  might  be  prevented ;  and  he  is 
almighty,  and  nothing  is  impossible  with  him.  Therefore,  he 
was  able  to  prevent  it,  if  he  had  pleased  to  do  it.  How,  then, 
is  it  possible  that  evil  should  take  place  under  the  govern- 
ment of  this  God,  while  he  sits  at  the  head  of  the  universe, 
has  all  things  in  his  hand  absolutely  dependent  upon  him,  and 
rules  infinitely  above  all  control  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  answered,  on  any  plan,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  rational,  inquisitive  mind,  or  the  difficulty  in  any\       / 
measure  solved,  unless  it  be  supposed  and  granted  that  all\    */ 
the  evil  which  does  take  place  is  necessary  for  the  greatest 
possible  general  good,  and,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  all  things 
considered,  wisest  and  best  that  it  should  exist  just  as  it  does. 

All  who  believe  the  divine  foreknowledge,  or  admit  that  an 
infinitely  perfect  Being  made  and  governs  the  world,  must 
adopt  this  solution,  and  grant  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  best 
that  evil,  moral  and  natural,  should  take  place,  or  be  left 
whoUy  without  any  satisfactory  solution  at  all ;  and,  indeed, 
they  do,  either  expressly  or  implicitly,  grant  it,  however  they 
may  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  explaining  the  matter,  and  the 
reasons  why  it  is  better  that  evil  should  exist  than  otherwise. 
They  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  and  yet 
allow  that  God  could  have  prevented  evil  taking  place,  had  he 
pleased  to  do  it,  cannot  account  for  his  not  preventing  it, 
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unless  they  allow  that  he  saw  it  was,  on  the  whole,  best  that 
it  should  not  be  prevented,  and,  therefore,  it  was,  on  the  whcdey 
best  it  should  exist 

And  they  who  suppose  that  sin  could  not  be  prevented,  if 
I  God  made  free  moral  agents  and  continued  them  in  the  exer- 
i  cise  of  their  freedom,  and  account  for  the  introduction  of  evil 
j  in  this  way,  yet  must  grant,  that,  aU  things  considered,  it  was 
better  that  there  should  be  sin,  rather  than  that  there  should 
be  no  moral  agents,  and  that  the  system,  or  plan,  which  in- 
cludes evil,  is  the  best  that  was  possible.  For,  if  God  foresaw 
that  if  he  made  moral  agents,  vast  numbers  of  them  would, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  fireedom,  fall  into  sin  and  ruin,  he 
would  not  have  made  them,  and  continued  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  liberty,  if  it  were  not  best,  on  the  whole,  that  evil 
should  take  place,  and  if  this  was  not  preferable  to  any  other 
possible  plan,  and  he  did  not,  all  things  considered,  choose 
that  evil  should  exist  just  as  it  does.  For,  to  say  that  Grod 
made  free  moral  agents,  when  he  knew  that  they  would  sin  if 
he  made  them,  and  yet  knew  that  it  was  not  best,  all  things 
considered,  that  moral  evil  should  exist,  is  to  say  that  he  is 
neither  wise  nor  good,  as  well  as  not  omnipotent.  This  is  so 
plain,  that  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more  to  make  it  intelligible 
and  evident  to  the  lowest  capacity. 

And  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  must  be  granted,  even  by 
them  who  deny  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  actions  of 
creatures  made  free.  For,  if  God  knew  that  sin  might  possi- 
bly take  place  if  he  made  moral  agents,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  knew  that  it  was  not,  all  things  considered,  best  that  it 
should  take  place,  but  infinitely  to  the  contrary,  it  could  not  be 
best  to  make  any  such  creatures,  and  run  this  dreadful  ventiure, 
and  open  a  door  for  the  possible  introduction  of  this  infinite 
evil,  which  never  could  be  remedied ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
consistent  with  wisdom  and  goodness  to  make  them  free,  and 
continue  them  so,  on  this  supposition.  They  must,  therefore, 
grant  that  it  was,  in  God's  view,  on  the  whole,  better  that  evil 
should  take  place,  and  to  have  the  world  fall  into  sin  and  ruin, 
than  not  to  create  moral  agents,  and  have  no  moral  kingdom, 
and  that  he  preferred  such  a  world,  and  to  have  sinful,  raiser- 
able  creatures,  rather  than  not  to  create ;  or,  they  must  allow 
that  their  God  was  deceived,  and  is  dreadfully  disappointed, 
and  now  heartily  wishes  he  had  not  created,  or  is  neither  wise 
nor  good,  —  which  is  to  have  no  God,  or  something  infinitely 
worse !     It  must,  therefore,  be  observed,  — 

11.  It  is  abundantly  evident  and  demonstrably  certain  from 
reason,  assisted  by  divine  revelation,  that  all  the  sin  and  suf- 
ferings which  have  taken  place,  or  ever  will,  are  necessary  for 
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the  greatest  good  of  the  universe,  and  to  answer  the  i^sest  and 
best  ends,  and  therefore  most  be  included  in  the  best,  most 
wise,  and  perfect  plan. 

1.  This  appears  evident  and  certain  from  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  God.  Grod  is  omnipotent,  his  understanding  is 
infinite,  and  he  is  equally  wise  and  good.  He  is  infinitely- 
above  all  dependence  and  -control,  and  hath  done,  and  can  and 
will  do,  whatsoever  pleaseth  him.  It  hence  is  cert^  that  he  will 
do  nothing,  nor  suffer  any  thing  to  be  done  or  take  place,  which 
is  not,  on  the  whole,  good,  wisest,  and  best  that  it  should  take 
place,  and  is  not  most  agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. It  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.  Therefore, 
when  we  find  that  sin  and  misery  have  taken  place  in  God's 
world,  and  under  his  government,  we  may  be  as  certain  that  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  best  it  should  be  so,  and  that  all  this  evil  is 
necessary  in  order  to  answer  the  best  ends,  the  greatest  good 
of  the  universe,  as  we  can  be  that  there  is  a  God  omnipotent, 
and  possessed  of  infinite  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  goodness ;  and 
he  who  denies  or  doubts  of  the  former,  equally  questions  and 
opposes  the  latter.  If  it  be  once  admitted  that  any  evil,  or  the 
least  event,  may  or  can  take  place,  which  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
best,  and  therefore  not  desirable  that  it  should  be,  it  must  with 
equal  reason  be  granted,  that  nothing  but  evil,  and  what  is  on 
the  whole  undesirable,  may  take  place;  and  that  the  universe 
may  become  wholly  evil,  or  infinitely  worse  than  nothing. 
And  all  would  be  left  without  any  ground  or  reason  to  trust  in 
God,  or  any  thing  else,  for  the  least  good  for  himself,  or  any 
other  being.  The  divine  perfections  and  character  are  the  only 
security  against  this,  and  are  the  ground  of  an  equal  certainty 
that  nothing  has  taken  place,  or  ever  will,  which  is  not  on  the 
whole  best,  or  necessary  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole. 
And  this  is  a  sure  and  ample  foundation  for  the  trust,  confi- 
dence, comfort,  and  joy  of  him  who  is  a  true  friend  to  God, 
and  desires  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  and  consequently  is 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  every  event  which  is  not  on  the  whole 
wisest  and  best.  If  this  foundation  were  taken  away  and  de- 
stroyed, what  could  the  righteous,  the  truly  pious  and  benev- 
olent, do  ?  They  must  be  left  without  any  possible  support, 
and  sink  into  darkness  and  woe ! 

There  can  nothing  take  place  under  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  an  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good  Being,  that  is 
not  on  the  whole  wisest  and  best;  that  is,  for  the  general 
good;  therefore,  though  there  be  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves evil,  even  in  their  own  nature  and  tendency,  such  are 
sin  and  misery ;  yet,  considered  in  their  connection  with  the 
whole,  and  as  they  are  necessary  in  the  best  system,  to  accom- 
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plish  the*  greatest  good,  the  most  important  and  best  ends^ 
they  are,  in  this  view,  desirable,  good,  and  not  eviL  And  in 
this  view,  "  there  is  no  absolute  evil  in  the  universe."  There 
are  evils,  in  themselves  considered,  but  considered  as  connected 
with  the  whole,  they  are  not  evil,  but  good.  As  shades  are 
necessary  in  a  picture,  to  render  it  most  complete  and  beautiful, 
they  are,  in  this  view  and  connection,  desirable,  and  the  pic- 
ture would  be  imperfect  and  marred  were  they  not  included 
in  it;  yet  considered  separately,  and  unconnected  with  the 
.  whole,  they  have  no  beauty,  but  deformity,  and  are  very  dis- 

J  agreeable.     So  moral  evil  is,  in  itself  considered,  in  its  own 

nature  and  tendency,  most  odious,  hurtful,  and  undesirable ; 
but  in  the  hands  of  omnipotence,  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, it  may  be  introduced  into  the  most  perfect  plan  and  sys- 
tem, and  so  disposed  and  counteracted  in  its  nature  and  ten- 
dency, as  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  it,  in  order  to  render  it  most 
complete  and  desirable.* 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  it  is  not  becoming  us,  but 
presumption  and  arrogance,  to  say  that  the  system  in  which 
moral  evil  takes  place  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  one  in 
which  it  is  wholly  excluded ;  and  is,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  system,  containing  the  greatest  good.  It  is  said  we  are 
infinitely  unable  to  determine  this,  unless  we  could  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  each  opposite  system  and  compare  them 
together,  and,  without  error,  determine  the  advantage  of  either, 
and  see  the  good  of  each  in  their  final  issue,  and  exactly  bal- 
ance the  account. 

The  weakness,  error,  and  impiety  of  such  an  objection,  will 
be  sufficiently  discovered  and  exposed  by  obser\ang,  that 
though  man  is  infinitely  unequal  to  this,  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  all  possible  systems,  and  determine  which  would 
be  the  best  and  comprehend  the  greatest  possible  good,  and  is 
far  from  seeing  all  the  ends  that  moral  evil  will  answer ;  and 
though  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  the  occasion  of  any 
good,  and  why  a  plan,  in  which  all  evil  is  forever  excluded,  is 
not  infinitely  preferable  to  that  in  which  evil  exists  and  con- 
tinues forever ;  yet  we  know  that  One,  infinitely  able  to  judge 

*  *'  Sin,  in  its  own  nature,  hath  no  tendency  to  good,  it  is  not  an  apt  medium, 
hath  no  proper  eiiicacy  to  promote  the  glory  of  God ;  so  far  is  it  from  a  direct 
contributing  to  it,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  real  dishonor  to  him.  But 
as  a  black  ground  in  a  picture,  which  in  itself  only  defiles,  when  placed  by  art 
sets  oif  the  brighter  colors  and  brightens  their  beauty,  so  the  evil  of  sin,  which, 
considered  absolutely,  obscures  the  glory  of  God,  yet,  by  the  overruling  dis- 
position of  his  providence,  it  serves  to  illustrate  his  name,  and  make  it  more 
glorious  in  the  esteem  of  creatures.  Without  the  sin  of  man,  there  had  been 
no  place  for  the  most  perfect  exercise  of  his  goodness." — Bates  on  the  Harmony 
of  the  Divine  Atiributei,  3d  ed.  p.  81. 
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and  determine  in  this  matter,  has  actually  chosen  and  fixed 
npon  a  system  in  which  moral  evil  takes  place,  and  preferred 
it  to  all  other  possible  systems ;  from  which  known  fact  we 
may  be  as  certain  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  possible 
system,  containing  the  most  real  good,  as  we  are  that  he  is 
omnipotent,  infinitely  wise  and  good ;  and  to  question  the  for- 
mer, is  equally  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  latter.  If  God  be 
infinitely  perfect,  wise,  and  good,  his  plan  of  operation  and  all 
his  works  must  be  so  too ;  and  we  cannot  entertain  the  least 
doubt  whether  it  be  not  on  the  whole  best,  and  for  the  greatest 
general  good,  that  evil  should  take  place,  without  impeach- 
ing the  divine  character  and  perfections.  And  to  say  that  it 
would  have  been  better  on  the  whole  if  sin,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  had  never  taken  place,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
God  is  neither  wise  nor  good,  or  had  not  power  to  execute 
what  he  saw  was  best  and  desired  to  do,  had  he  been  able.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  determined  and  known  what  is 
the  greatest  good,  or  what  is  the  best  plan  to  effect  this  were 
it  known  in  what  it  consists,  in  order  to  decide  this  matter.  It 
is  enough  that  God  knows,  and  has  certainly  fixed  upon,  the 
wisest  and  best  method  to  accomplish  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
certain,  that  in  order  to  this,  it  is  necessary  that  moral  evil,  in 
all  its  eternal  consequences,  should  take  place.  But  if  the 
greatest  possible  manifestation  and  display  of  the  divine  per- 
lections,  and  the  highest  possible  degree  of  moral  good  and  hap-' 
piness  in  the  creation,  be  the  greatest  good,  which  it  certainly 
is,  according  to  reason  and  divine  revelation,  yet  a  great  de- 
gree of  moral  evil  and  of  misery  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
f)roduce  the  highest  possible  degree  of  this  good ;  and,  there- 
ore,  that  system  which  includes  this  evil  may  contain  the 
greatest  good,  and  be  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other  possible 
one  in  which  there  would  be  no  evil.  And  that  this  is  really 
so,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  since  we  have  the  infallible 
evidence  before  our  eyes,  in  the  fact  which  has  taken  place  un- 
der the  direction  of  infinite  A\d8dom. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  that  this  argument  may  not 
be  conclusive ;  for,  though  .it  be  granted  that  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness  could  not  fix  on  a  worse  plan,  when  there  was 
a  better  possible,  yet  there  may  be  two  or  more  possible  sys- 
tems equally  good ;  and  if  one  of  these  be  fixed  upon  rather 
than  the  other,  we  cannot  hence  infer  that  this  is  the  wisest 
and  best.  Therefore,  though  the  system  in  which  evil  takes 
place  hus  been  actually  fixed  upon,  we  do  not  know  that  2l^ 
system  might  not  be  equally  good  in  which  there  is  no  evil. 
And  then  it  will  not  foUow  that  it  is  wisest  and  best,  on  the 
whole,  that  evil  should  exist.  Upon  this  the  foUowing  things 
may  be  observed :  — 
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1.  If  two  or  more  possible  systems  be  supposed  to  be  exactly 
alike  in  all  respects,  the  supposition  is  inconsistent,  and  destroys 
itself;  for  if  there  be  no  kind  or  degree  of  difference,  there  are 
not  two  or  more,  but  only  one.  There  cannot  be  two,  where 
there  is  not,  in  any  respect,  the  least  diversity. 

2.  But  if  there  be  any  considerable  diversity  in  any  two  or 
more  possible  systems,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are 
or  can  be  equally  good  and  eligible  in  the  sight  of  infinite,  un- 
erring wisdom.  The  least  difference  must  render  one  more 
eligible  than  the  other.  But  if  not,  if  two  different  proposed 
systems  be  equally  good  and  eligible  in  the  view  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  this  were  possible,  then,  by  the  supposition,  one 
could  not  be  chosen  and  preferred  to  the  other ;  for,  in  such  a 
case,  it  is  supposed  there  is  no  ground  of  choice  or  preference ; 
therefore,  no  choice  can  be  made.  And  if  it  were  possible  to 
choose  the  one  and  reject  the  other,  there  would  be  no  wisdom 
in  such  a  choice,  it  not  being  made  from  any  reason  or  motive, 
or  with  any  design.  .  Indeed,  such  a  supposed  choice  and  pref- 
erence is  impossible,  and,  therefore,  never  did  take  place.  It, 
therefore,  could  not  be  from  choice,  that  one  of  two  systems 
equally  wise  and  good  exists,  rather  than  the  other,  but  must 
be  from  mere  chance  or  accident,  which  is  also  impossible. 

3.  If  two  or  more  possible  systems,  though  different  in 
some  respects,  might  be  equally  good  and  eligible,  and  it  were 
possible  that  one  of  these  should  be  preferred  and  chosen  be- 
fore the  other  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  and  it  is  reaUy 
impossible,  that  two  systems,  so  infinitely  diverse  and  opposite 
as  those  must  be,  in  one  of  which  is  infinite  evil,  and  from  the 
other  all  evil  is  excluded,  should  be  equally  good  and  eligible. 
The  evU  which  has  taken  place  in  this  world  will  continue 
forever,  and  in  this  respect  is  infinite ;  and  all  moral  evil  is 
infinite  in  its  nature  and  criminality ;  and  the  effects  of  this 
extend  to  all  the  views,  feelings,  and  exercises  of  moml  agents, 
of  all  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  government  and  kingdom, 
without  end,  and  render  them,  in  many  respects,  vastly  differ- 
ent from  what  they  would  have  been,  or  could  be,  had  there 
been  no  evil.  And  the  divine  perfections  and  conduct  appear 
in  a  very  different  light  to  all  intelligences  from  what  they 
would  have  done ;  and  circumstances  and  events  in  God's 
eternal  kingdom  are,  and  will  forever  be,  infinitely  different 
from  what  would  have  been  if  no  evil  had  ever  taken  place.  If 
this,  then,  be  a  good  system,  and  worthy  of  the  preference  and 
choice  of  an  innnitely  wise  Being,  is  it  supposable,  is  it  pos- 
sible, that  a  system  infinitely  different  from  this,  and  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  it,  in  the  great  events  of  it,  in  the  divine 
conduct,  in  the  displays  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  in  the 
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views  and  exercises  of  all  his  subjects  to  all  eternity,  should  be 
equally  good,  as  well  suited  to  display  the  divine  character, 
and  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  answer  all  the  infinitely  important  and  glorious 
ends  which  are  accomplished  by  the  divine  plan  which  has 
actually  taken  place  ? 

Surely,  as  there  is  an  infinite  difference  in  two  such  opposite 
systems,  that  which  has  been  actually  chosen  by  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness  is  infinitely  the  best ;  and  all  the  evil  that 
takes  place  is  the  occasion  of  infinitely  overbalancing  good^ 
so  that  the  former  is  wholly  swallowed  up  by  the  latter ;  and, 
in  this  view  and  connection,  is  not  evil,  but  good,  being  the 
occasion  of  infinitely  more  beauty,  holiness,  happiness,  and 
glory,  in  God's  moral,  eternal  kingdom,  than  could  have 
been  in  any  possible  system  in  which  evil  has  no  place.  The 
evil  involves  so  much  good,  and  is  so  absorbed  in  it,  that,  all 
taken  together,  and  in  the  view  of  infinite  wisdom,  there  ap- 
pears the  greatest  possible  beauty,  perfection,  and  glory ;  as 
shades,  which  appear  deformed  and  disagreeable  when  they 
stand  alone,  being  introduced  into  a  picture  by  the  art  of  a 
limner,  add  to  the  beauty  of  it,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  the  whole,  of  which  they  are  the  occasion.* 

2.    That  all  moral  evil  is  designed  by  God  to  answer  a 

ffood  end,  and  is  overruled  for  the  greatest  good,  is  evident 
irom  divine  revelation.  This  is  certain,  if  we  can  find  one 
instance  of  this  recorded  in  the  Bible.  For,  if  sin  may  be 
overruled  for  good,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  much  more 
good  than  could  have  been,  had  not  that  instance  of  sin  taken 
place,  then  an  infinitely  wise  and  omnipotent  Being  can  do  it 
in  every  instance,  and  an  infinitely  good  Being  certainly  will 
do  it.  Therefore,  though  numberless  instances  of  this  might 
be  produced  from  Scripture  history,  but  two  or  three  will  be 
mentioned,  as  sufficient  to  support  the  argument. 

The  sin  of  Joseph's  brethren,  in  hating  him  and  selling  him, 
was  overruled  by  God  for  great  good,  and  appears  to  be  an  im- 
portant and  necessary  part  of  his  benevolent  plan,  to  bring  about 
the  good  he  designed  for  Joseph  himself  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
Therefore,  it  is  said,  God  sent  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  meant  to 
accomplish  good  by  it.  The  sin  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  in 
refusing  to  hearken  to  Jehovah,  and  hardening  his  heart,  and 
obstinately  opposing  the  God  of  Israel,  was  designed  by  God 
for  great  good,  and  overruled  to  answer  this  end.  The  happy 
consequences  of  this  instance  of  rebellion  are  too  many  to  be 

*  If  any  one  desires  to  see  this  subject  more  particularly  and  accurately 
eoDsidered,  lie  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  West's  "  Essay  on  Moral  Agency." 
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mentioned  here ;  and  they  will  abide  and  have  influence  and 
a  good  effect  to  the  end  of  the  world,  yea,  to  all  eternity. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  recollect  what  Gted 
himself  says  of  this  instance :  "  And,  in  very  deed,  even  fwr 
this  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  my  pow«r 
in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all 
the  earth.  And  I  will  get  me  honor  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon 
all  his  host."  He  who  is  sensible  of  the  desirableness,  worth, 
and  importance  of  the  display  of  the  name  and  character  of 
Jehovah,  surely  will  not  say  that  the  sin  and  ruin  of  Pharaoh 
was  not  the  occasion  of  good  which  infinitely  overbalances 
the  evil.  And  who  can  say  that  God  hath  not  more  glorified 
himself  by  the  sin  and  ruin  of  Pharaoh,  and  that  he  is  not  the 
occasion  of  immensely  more  good  to  the  church  and  people 
of  God,  than  if  he  had  been  perfectly  obedient?  Who  can 
say,  or  has  any  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sin  and  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  has  not  been,  or  will  not  be,  the  occasion  of  so  mudi 
good,  of  so  great  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  character  and 
glory,  and  of  so  much  holy  exercise  and  happiness  of  the  friends 
of  God,  as  his  obedience,  holiness,  and  happiness  would  have 
been  ?  Is  it  not,  rather,  certain  that  the  contrary  is  true,  and 
that  to  a  degree  beyond  all  conception?  And  therefore  he 
was  raised  up,  that  by  his  sin  and  ruin  he  might,  by  the  all- 
directing  hand  of  God,  answer  this  infinitely  important  end. 
Had  not  Pharaoh  existed  just  such  an  one  as  he  was,  and 
such  as  he  is,  and  will  be  forever,  the  great  and  good  end  of 
which  he  is  made  the  occasion  could  not  have  been  answered ; 
and  had  not  infinite  wisdom  seen  that  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Pharaoh  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  greatest  good 
of  the  whole,  it  would  not  have  had  an  existence. 

We  have  another  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  condemnation, 
sufferings,  and  death  of  the  Lord  of  glory.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  sin,  the  most  aggravated  and  criminal,  doubtless,  of 
any  other  that  has  ever  taken  place ;  and  yet  all  this  sin  and 
suffering  was  foreordained,  and  actually  took  place,  by  the 
wise  counsel  and  decree  of  God,  because  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  most  benevolent  purposes 
of  Heaven,  and  produce  the  highest  good  of  the  universe.  In 
order  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  die  on  the 
cross ;  but  this  could  not  be,  unless  he  died  by  the  hands  of 
sinful  men.  Had  he  not  been  thus  put  to  death,  there  would 
have  been  no  redemption  of  man,  nor  any  of  that  remarkable, 
glorious  display  of  the  divine  character,  which  is  exhibited  in 
this  work.  It  was  most  certainly  desirable,  and  of  infinite 
importance,  that  all  the  sin  should  take  place  which  was 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  to  pass  this  event,  the  suffering 
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and  death  of  Christ,  which  though  infinitely  evil,  in  itself 
considered,  is  of  most  happy  and  glorious  consequence.  All 
this  sin  and  evil  sinks  into  nothing,  when  compared  with  the 
good,  the  glory  that  follows ;  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  an 
infinite  good,  the  evU  being  covered,  and  vanishing,  in  the 
splendor  and  glory  occasioned  by  it,  and  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. Better,  infinitely  better  is  it,  that  the  Jews  should 
commit  that  sin,  and  that  Christ  should  thus  suffer,  than  that 
the  infinitely  good  and  glorious  consequences  should  not  take 
place.  And  may  it  not  with  safety  and  the  greatest  assurance 
be  added,  it  is  better  that  all  the  sin  and  misery  that  ever  has 
been,  or  will  be,  should  take  place,  than  that  there  should  not 
be  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  Mediator ;  such  works  as 
he  has  done  and  will  do,  such  manifestations  of  the  divine 
character  as  he  has  made  and  will  make,  such  happiness  and 
^ory,  which  will  be  the  eternal  consequence  of  redemption.? 
But  to  return. 

If  the  sin  of  putting  the  Son  of  God  to  death  was  the 
occasion  of  the  greatest  good,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
taken  place,  and  therefore  God  ordained  that  this  should  come 
to  pass,  for  the  sake  of  the  infinitely  overbalancing  good,  and 
brought  it  about,  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  man,  and  his 
own  hatred  of  that  sin,  in  itself  considered,  and  the  total  inex- 
cusableness  and  infinite  ill  desert  of  those  sinners ;  then  here 
is  an  instance  of  the  most  horrid  wickedness,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  promote  and  bring  about  the  greatest  good ;  and  in 
this  view  very  desirable  and  of  infinite  importance  that  it 
should  take  place.  And  it  may  be  hence  safely  concluded, 
that  every  instance  of  evil  that  ever  has  been,  or  will  be,  is  as 
really  necessary  to  promote  the  greatest  possible  good,  and  in 
this  view  a  desirable  event ;  and  therefore  determined  by  the 
infinitely  wise  counsel  and  decree  of  Heaven,  however  unde- 
sirable, odious,  or  detestable  it  may  be,  in  itself  considered. 

But  that  all  the  sins  of  men  are  overruled  by  God  for  good,, 
and  are  appointed  to  take  place  for  this  end,  may  not  only  be 
inferred  from  the  instance  mentioned,  and  from  many  others, 
but  it  is  expressly  asserted  in  the  following  words  of  sacred 
writ :  "  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee :  the  re- 
mainder of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain."  If  by  the  wrath  of 
man  here  be  meant  the  furious  exertions  of  sinners  in  their 
opposition  to  God  and  their  neighbor,  this  comprehends  all 
the  sins  of  men,  as  they  are  all  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  here 
declared  as  a  most  certain  truth,  that  these  sins  of  men,  how- 
ever numerous,  and  though  they  rise  ever  so  high,  shall  turn 
to  the  praise  of  God,  and  promote  his  declarative  glory.  Grod 
will  so  overrule  the  sin  of  man,  that  he  will  get  honor  thereby. 

VOL.   I.  9 
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And  that  sin  which  would  not  answer  this  good  and  infinitely 
important  end,  he  will  not  suffer  to  take  place,  but  will  effec- 
tually prevent  it.  The  following  things  are  clearly  contained 
in  this  passage  :  — 

1.  That  God  does  superintend  and  direct  with  regard  to 
every  instance  of  sin.  He  orders  how  much  sin  there  shall  be, 
and  effectually  restrains  and  prevents  all  that  which  he  would 
not  have  take  place.  Men  are,  with  respect  to  this,  absolutely 
under  his  direction  and  control. 

2.  That  all  the  sin  which  does  take  place  shall  answer  the 
best  and  most  important  end,  even  that  for  which  all  things 
were  made,  the  glory  of  God.  "  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  thee." 

3.  That,  therefore,  God  wills  and  orders  it  to  take  place, 
that  he  may  answer  this  end  by  it  If  he  effectually  restrains 
and  prevents  that  which  will  not  praise  him,  it  is  certain  that 
he  could  prevent  all  sin,  if  he  pleased,  and  that  he  would  do 
it,  were  it  not  necessary  to  answer  this  end ;  and  that  he  wills 
the  existence  of  it,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  or  the  good  of  which  it  is  to  be 
the  occasion. 

4.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  sin  of  man  is  the  means  of 
a  good  which  so  far  overbalances  the  evil  of  sin,  and  all  the 
evil  consequences  of  it,  that  it  is  desirable,  on. this  account,  that 
it  should  take  place.  Therefore,  there  is  more  good  in  the 
universe,  and  this  is  a  better  world,  than  could  possibly  have 
existed,  had  no  evil  come  into  it,  and  every  instance  of  sin  and 
evil  is  conducive  and  necessary  to  the  greatest  possible  good  of 
the  whole. 

5.  All  this  is  here  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  a  most 
certain  and  important,  pleasing  truth.  The  evidence  and  cer- 
tainty of  it  are  as  clear  and  great  as  of  the  existence  of  an 
almighty,  wise,  and  good  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world. 
And  it  is  a  truth  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  known,  and 
believed  with  the  greatest  assurance,  as  it  is  implied  in  the 
exercises  of  true  piety,  especially  in  a  joyful  acquiescence  in 
the  divine  government;  joy  in  the  supremacy  and  infinite 
felicity  of  God,  and  implicit  cheerful  trust  in  him ;  and  as  it 
is  necessary  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  friends  of  God, 
in  all  the  darkness  and  evil  in  this  world,  and  the  only  proper 
ground  of  their  rejoicing  that  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth,  and  that  their  God  is  in  the  heavens,  and  hath  done 
whatsoever  he  pleased. 

Thus  it  appears  demonstrably  certain,  both  from  the  being 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  from  divine  revelation,  that  all 
the  evil  which  takes  place  in  God's  world,  and  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  his  government,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  greatest 
possible  good,  and  is  made  the  means  of  this  ;  so  that  in  this 
view  it  is  desirable,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  that  it  should  take  place  just  as  it  does.  There- 
fore Grod,  infinitely  wise  and  good,  has  determined  and  decreed 
that  evil  should  exist,  as  necessary  to  the  highest  perfection, 
beauty,  happiness,  and  glory  of  the  system  which  was  to  be 
form^  by  his  hand.  Consequently,  the  evil  which  does  ac- 
tually take  place  does  not  afford  the  least  ground  of  objection 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  decrees,  by  which  he  has  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  but  is  perfectly  recon- 
cilable to  this  doctrine.  And  this  truth  is  the  great,  support 
and  ground  of  comfort  to  the  truly  pious  mind,  in  the  view  of 
the  abounding  evil  with  which  this  world  has  been  so  long 
filled.  God  has  foreordained  all  this,  and  all  that  ever  will 
take  place,  for  his  own  glory,  and  the  greatest  good  of  the 
universe.  He  superintends  the  whole,  and  brings  good  out 
of  cdl  this  evil,  infinitely  greater  good  than  could  have  been, 
without  the  evil.  Therefore  all  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  infinite  wisdom  arid  goodness. 

It  is  certain  that  evil,  both  moral  and  natural,  is  in  itself 
undesirable,  and  must  be  considered  as  infinitely  contrary  to 
divine  holiness  and  goodness,  viewed  in  this  light  only ;  and 
could  not  possibly  have  place  in  a  system  formed  by  God,  and 
absolutely  under  his  direction  and  government,  were  it  not 
necessary  in  order  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  to  make 
the  system  in  the  highest  degree  perfect,  happy,  and  glorious. 
And,  in  this  view  and  connection,  the  existence  of  evil  is 
desirable,  and  must  be  introduced,  if  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  dictate  and  govern.  And  all  the  children  of  wisdom 
will  approve  and  rejoice.  And  very  unhappy  are  they  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  works  and  ways  of  God  in  the  moral 
or  natural  world,  and  think  they  have  wisdom  enough  to  see 
many  things  defective  and  wrong,  and  to  have  ordered  matters 
better,  had  they  been  to  contrive  and  direct  them.  This 
seems  to  be  the  situation  of  those  who  make  the  objection 
under  consideration ;  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  appear  to  all 
who  weU  consider  what  has  now  been  said  in  answer  to  it,  to 
be  altogether  groundless  and  unreasonable.* 

♦  There  have  been  many  objections  to  what  has  been  here  asserted  and 
proved,  viz.,  tfuU  sin  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  tehole,  and 
it  the  occasion  of  good  in  every  instance  of  it.  It  has  been  said,  that  such  a  posi- 
tion gives  the  greatest  encouragement  to  sin ;  for  the  more  sin  there  is,  the  bet- 
ter, the  more  good  there  will  be — that  sin,  according  to  this,  is  really  no 
crime  —  that  this  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  its  being  forbidden  in  the  law 
of  Gk>d,  and  the  punishment  of  the  sinner,  etc.  The  distinction  which  has 
been  made  between  sin,  considered  in  itself  in  its  own  nature  and  tendency, 
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7%irdli/.  It  ia  now  to  be  considered,  whether  God's  foteor- 
daiiimg  whatsoever  comes  to  paaa  does  imply  that  he  is  the 
origin,  cause,  and  author  of  sin,  in  a  sense  which  is  contrary  to 
in&iute  holiness,  and,  therefore,  very  dishonorable  to  him. 
This  is  confidently  asserted  by  many ;  and  they  have  on  this 
ground  exclaimed  against  this  do(^trine,  and  all  that  is  im- 
plied in  it,  and  represented  it  in  a  most  shocking  and  horrible 
lieht.  Therefore,  though  what  ha&  been  said  of  the  nature 
of  sin,  as  consisting  wholly  in  the  disposition  and  will  of  the 
sinner,  and  of  the  good  of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  which 
renders  it  desirable  that  it- should  take  place,  may  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  point,  and  show  that  God's  choosing 
and  determining  that  sin  should  takeplac^.  as  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  good,  is  a  wise  and  lioly  choice ;  yet 
it  may  be  proper  and  important  more  particularly  to  consider 
this  subject,  and  attend  to  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  set  by 
the  objection  which  has  been  ijitroduced,  and  is  now  under 
consideration. 

We  ought  to  attend  to  this  point,  and  think  and  speak  of  it 
with  care  and  caution,  and  in  the  exercise  of  fear  and  reverence 
of  the  infinitely  great  and  holy  God,  lest  under  the  notion  of 
thinking  and  speaking  for  him,  and  to  his  honor,  oiu  thoughts 
and  words  should  be  really  against  him,  and  tend  to  his  re- 
proach. And  this  caution  and  reverential  fear  ought  to  possess 
the  minds  of  those  who  make  the  objection  under  consider- 

and  BS  it  13  connpcted  with  the  whole,  and  us  ovEmdod  and  used  by  GcmI  for  the 
grenteat  good  o!  the  univcme,  a  Bufflcicnt,  it  is  KuppoBcd,  if  well  caoaidewd,  to 
show  how  graundless  each  ohjectiani  arc.  Alt  sin  is  inflnitoly  odioiu,  in  it* 
□WD  nntuie,  and  has  the  most  ovil  tendency,  aa  it  conaiati  in  oppoiilion  to  God, 
and  Ids  gloiy,  and  to  all  sooil.  God's  law,  therefore,  which  requirea  lore  to 
him,  must  condomn  and  Forbid  rin,  u  infinitely  wrong,  and  oAous  to  faim. 
The  BLnner  cannot  take  encouragement  to  sin,  from  the  good  of  which  God 
auikea  il  the  occasion  ;  because  this  is  no  ^ood  to  him,  so  lar  as  he  ia  inclined 
to  sin  :  and,  tberoforc,  cannot  be  a  motii-e  to  tin,  because  it  is  directly  crouins 
to  all  inclination  to  Bin,  A  son  who  desires  not  hii  father's  honor,  but  is  of 
a  disposition  to  be  gratified  in  his  diagrecB,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  rebel 
against  his  father,  frtim  the  consideration  that  his  bthcr  would  get  honor  by  it. 
But  if  he  be  a  friend  to  his  father,  and  to  his  honor,  he  will  not,  from  this 
friendship,  be  induced  to  act  like  an  cnomy,  and  do  that  which  tends  to  hiut 


and  dishonor  him.  Therefore,  man  never  did  do  evil  with  ■ 
to  promote  the  good  of  whicb  God  makes  it  the  occasion,  it  beinj;  a  contradic- 
tion, and.  therefore,  absolutely  impossible.  And  as  rebellion  agiunst  God  is  as 
eril  in  its  own  nature  and  tendency,  when  Ood  makes  it  the  occasion  of  good, 
and  the  disposition,  views  and  motives  of  the  sinner  are  as  vile  and  criminal  as 
if  no  good,  but  inUnite  evil,  were  the  consequence,  the  sinner  is  as  blame- 
worthy, and  deserves  punisliment  as  muuh.  as  if  no  good,  but  all  the  evil  which 
his  sin  tends  to  produce,  lotik  place.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  or  proper  U> 
give  a  more  psTticulu'  answer  to  these  objections  here.  This  has  bcoa  done 
iu  three  Hermans,  on  the  subject  of  the  good  of  which  sin  ia  the  occasion,  pub- 
lishcd  in  the  yosi  ITSS,  and  reprinted  in  lloscon,  and  at  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland, 
in  1773. 
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ation,  as  well  as  of  those  who  believe  and  assert  the  doctrine 
against  which  the  objection  is  made.  For  if,  indeed,  God  has 
foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  then  all  objections 
against  it,  however  plausible  they  may  appear,  are  really  re- 
plying against  God,  and  very  dishonorable  and  displeasing  to 
him.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objection  be  reasonable 
and  well  founded,  they  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  God's  de- 
crees do  really  dishonor  and  displease  him.  We  are  happy 
that  we  have  a  revelation  from  God  in  which  this  point,  as 
well  as  every  important  one,  is  set  in  a  clear  and  easy  light, 
so  that  no  man  can,  with  this  in  hi^  hand,  run  into  an  error  con- 
cerning it,  and  be  blameless.  In  the  light  of  reason  and  this 
revelation,  let  the  following  things  be  well  considered :  — 

L  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  here,  and  fix  it  as  certain, 
that  when  the  origin  or  cause  of  evil  is  inquired  after,  or  is 
ascribed  to  God  or  any  other  being,  the  moral  evil  itself  is  not 
meant  by  the  origin  or  cause  of  it.  The  origin  or  cause  of  any 
thing  is  necessarily  before  the  thing  which  is  the  effect,  and 
most  exist  and  take  place  antecedent  to  the  evil  and  before 
the  evil  can  exist.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  there  can  be  no 
moral  evil  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  this  evil,  in  whatever  and 
wherever  it  may  be  found ;  for  to  suppose  the  contrary,  is  a 
direct  and  plain  contradiction.  Moral  evil  cannot  be  the  origin 
or  cause  of  moral  evil,  any  more  than  any  effect  can  be  the 
cause  of  itself,  or  a  child  be  the  cause  of  his  father.  We,  in 
considering  what  is  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  are  going  back  to 
something  which  is  antecedent  to  the  evil,  and  where,  or  in 
which,  no  such  evil  does  or  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  to  find 
the  cause  of  moral  evil,  or  a  reason  why  it  does  take  place, 
rather  than  not.  We  must  go  back,  therefore,  till  we  get  to 
that  in  which  there  is  no  moral  evil,  before  we  arrive  to  or  can 
find  that  which  is  the  origin  or  cause  of  it.  K  we  find  an  ex- 
istence, object,  or  exertion,  in  which  there  is  moral  evil,  we 
may  be  sure  we  have  not  yet  found,  or  arrived  to,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  it,  and  must  yet  go  a  step  farther  back,  even  to 
that  in  which  there  is  no  moral  evil,  in  order  to  find  the  origin 
of  this  evil. 

It  hence  follows  that  if  man,  or  any  creature,  is,  in  any  in-  i 
stance,  the  origin  or  cause  of  sin,  (meaning  by  cause  that  which 
is  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  sin,  and  of  which  sin  is  proper- 
ly the  effect,)  that  man  or  creature  cannot  be  the  sinful  cause 
of  that  sin ;  and  there  is  no  moral  evil  in  any  conceptions, 
thoughts,  or  exertions  of  such  a  creature,  which  are  necessary 
to  take  place  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  sin,  and  in  order  to 
it,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  if  any  be  necessary. 

It  is  also  certain  that  if  God,  the  first  cause  of  all  things, 
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be  the  origin  or  cause  of  moral  evil,  (and  this  can  be  proved  and 
may  be  asserted  as  a  most  evident  truth,)  this  is  so  far  from 
imputing  moral  evil  to  him,  or  supposing  that  there  is  any 
thing  of  that  nature  in  him,  that  it  necessarily  supposes  the 
contrary,  and  that  in  being  the  first  cause  of  moral  evil,  there 
is  no  sin ;  and,  therefore,  that  he  may  be  the  origin  or  cause  of 
it,  consistently  with  infinite  holiness,  and  exercise  it  in  whatever 
exertions  or  influence  may  be  necessary  or  implied  in  being 
thus  the  cause  of  sin. 

If  any  should  say  or  imagine  that  the  thought,  exertion,  or 
influence  which  tends  to  produce  sin,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  cause 
or  origin  of  it,  must  be  itself  sinful  or  wrong,  this  is  only  to 
contradict  himself  and  say  that  such  exercise  or  exertion  is  not 
the  origin  of  sin,  but  sin  itself;  consequently,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, we  must  go  farther  back  to  find  the  origin  of  this  sin, 
till  we  find  something  in  which  there  is  no  sin.  And,  accord- 
ing to  this  notion,  we  must  go  back  without  end  and  never 
find  the  origin  of  sin,  unless  sin  itself  be  the  origin  and  cause 
of  all  sin,  which  is  a  contradiction.  It,  therefore,  still  appears 
demonstrably  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  origin  or  cause  of 
moral  evil,  which  is  supposed  by  all  those  who  inquire  after  it, 
there  is  no  moral  evil,  nothing  morally  wrong  in  this  cause, 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  whatever  it  may  be.  There- 
fore God,  in  foreordaining  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  may  be, 
in  this  sense,  the  origin  and  cause  of  sin,  consistent  with  in- 
finite holiness ;  and  the  contrary  cannot  be  supposed,  without 
a  contradiction. 

If  it  should  be  said,  "  There  is  no  origin  or  cause  of  moral 
evil  except  what  is  in  the  evil  itself;  it  is  the  cause  of  itself, 
so  far  as  it  has  any  cause ;  therefore  the  question  concerning 
the  origin  of  sin,  meaning  something  antecedent  to  it,  is 
groundless  and  vain,  there  being  no  such  thing  in  nature; 
moral  evil  has  no  cause,  in  this  sense  of  cause ; "  —  upon  this  it 
may  be  observed, — 

1.  K  this  be  admitted,  then  the  objection  under  consideration 
against  the  divine  decrees  foreordaining  all  actions  and  events, 
as  making  God  the  origin,  cause,  or  author  of  sin,  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  is  given  up ;  for,  according  to  this,  sin  has  no  cause 
out  of  itself  or  previous  to  its  existence.  But  this  cannot  be 
admitted;  for, — 

2.  K  moral  evil  may  exist  without  a  cause,  there  being  noth- 
ing antecedent  to  its  actual  existence  which  had  any  more 
influence  or  tendency  to  the  existence  of  sin  than  to  the  con- 
trary, and  there  was  no  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence,  or 
why  it  should  be  rather  than  not  be,  antecedent  to  its  actually 
taking  place ;  then  there  is  an  end  of  arguing  from  any  effect 
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whatever  to  a  cause^  and  we  have  not  the  least  evidence 
that  we  ourselves,  or  any  thing  around  us,  or  the  world, 
have  any  origin  or  cause.  For  if  moral  evil  may  exist  without 
a  cause,  so  may  every  thing  else  which  comes  under  our  notice, 
and  we  have  not  the  least  evidence  that  there  is  a  God,  as  the 
cause  of  the  things  which  we  behold  —  which  is  not  only  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  assertion  of  St.  Paul,  but  to  the  reason 
and  common  sense  of  mankind  in  general.  And  why  should 
one  choose  to  embrace  such  an  absurdity,  and  assert  that  sin 
has  no  origin  or  cause  antecedent  to  its  actual  existence,  and 
is  the  cause  of  itself,  rather  than  to  admit  that  God  is  the  origin 
of  it,  since,  by  admitting  this,  it  is  not  supposed  there  is  any 
moral  evil  in  him,  but  the  contrary  is  necessarily  implied,  as 
has  been  observed  above  ? 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  further  said,  « It  is  not  meant  that  sin  has 
no  cause  whatsoever  in  any  sense,  but  that  it  has  no  positive 
cause.  It  has  a  negative  cause,  and  God  may  be  the  cause  in 
this  sense ;  that  is,  he  permitted  moral  evil  to  take  place  by 
determining  not  to  prevent  the  existence  of  it,  when  he  had 
power  to  prevent  it,  had  he  been  pleased  to  do  it."  Upon  this 
the  following  remarks  may  be  made:  — 

J..  If  God  could  prevent  every  sin  that  is  committed,  and 
yet  has  determined  to  permit  all  that  takes  place,  which  ren- 
ders the  event  certain ;  then  his  determining  to  permit  it  is 
really  decreeing  that  it  shall  take  place,  or  foreorciaining  that 
it  shall  come  to  pass ;  so  that  the  objection  that  God's  fore- 
ordaining sin  makes  him  the  cause  and  author  of  it,  is  not  the 
least  obviated  by  this  supposition  or  scheme.  And  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  any  other  supposed  difficulty 
is  removed  by  this.     This  leads  to  observe,  — 

2.  This  does  not  in  the  least  obviate  what  has  been  just  ob- 
served upon  the  assertion  that  sin  has  no  cause,  for  a  negative 
cause  is  really  no  cause ;  therefore,  to  say  concerning  any  ex- 
istence, it  has  no  cause  but  a  negative  one,  is  really  denying 
that  it  has  any  cause.  This,  therefore,  makes  sin  to  exist 
without  a  cause  or  reason  of  its  existence,  rather  than  of  its 
non-existence.  If  the  world  has  only  a  negative  cause  of  its 
existence,  then  there  is  no  cause  of  its  existence,  and  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  it  does  exist. 

Moreover,  this  notion  of  a  negative  cause  of  moral  evil  sup- 
poses some  positive  cause  by  which  sin  would  come  into 
existence,  a  cause  of  sufficient  force  and  positive  energy  to 
produce  this  effect,  unless  the  operation  of  it  be  counteracted 
by  God,  by  preventing  the  existence  of  it  by  a  positive  energy, 
and,  therefore,  it  has  actual  existence,  as  an  effect  of  this  cause, 
by  the  determination  of  God  not  to  hinder  it.     If  an  effect  wall 
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certainly  take  place  upon  a  mere  permission  or  not  preventing 
it,  it  is  necessarily  supposed  there  is  a  cause  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  if  not  counteracted.  And  it  must  be  now 
asked,  What  is  this  cause  ?  Does  it  exist  in  God,  or  in  the 
creature  ?  If  in  the  creature,  from  whence  is  the  origin  of  this 
positive  cause  ?  Is  its  origin  in  itself,  or  in  the  creature  ?  or 
must  we  go  back  to  the  first  cause  ?  If  either  of  the  former 
be  admitted,  then  we  are  again  involved  in  the  absurdity  of 
sin  being  the  cause  of  itself,  or  of  a  cause  and  effect  existing 
independent  of  the  first  cause. 

3.  Even  this  supposition,  that  God  is  only  the  negative 
cause  of  moral  evil,  were  it  consistent  and  did  not  leave  sin 
really  without  any  cause,  yet  relieves  no  difficulty  respecting 
the  existence  of  sin.  It  will  be  asked  why  God  suffered  sin  to 
exist  when  he  could  have  prevented  it.  if  we  could  account 
for  its  existence  without  any  reason  or  cause  of  it,  if  permitted 
or  suffered  to  exist,  that  is,  if  not  prevented,  how  shall  we 
account  for  God's  suffering  it  to  exist?  It  is  presumed  aU 
must  agree  in  the  following  answer:  —  Because  he,  on  the 
whole,  all  things  considered,  saw  it  best,  or  chose  it  should 
exist,  rather  than  not.  And  if  sO;  he  must,  he  certainly  did, 
choose  things  should  be  ordered  so  as  to  make  its  existence 
absolutely  certain,  and,  consequently,  did  order  them  so,  and 
did  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  be  done,  previous  to  the 
existence  of  sin,  in  order  to  render  the  existence  of  it  certain. 
Indeed,  if  it  be  granted  that  God,  on  the  whole,  chose  moral 
evil  should  exist,  —  which  all  must  grant,  who  allow  that  he 
has  permitted  sin,  —  and  that  this  is  a  wise  and  holy  choice, 
such  a  choice  implies  his  doing  every  thing  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  render  this  choice  effectual,  and  that  God  is  w4se 
and  holy  in  willing,  or  doing  all  this,  whatever  it  may  be. 
And  all  this  is  really  nothing  more  than  his  choice  or  will  that 
it  should  exist ;  as  all  that  God  did  in  creating  the  world,  so 
far  as  we  can  conceive,  was  to  will  its  existence,  or  say,  Let  it 
be,  —  there  being  a  certain  connection  between  his  willing  the 
existence  of  any  thing,  or  event,  and  the  actual  existence  of  it. 
He  is,  in  no  other  sense,  the  origin  or  cause  of  any  thing ;  and 
in  this  sense,  it  is  granted,  by  all  who  allow  he  permitted  it, 
that  he  is  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  think  all  which  has  been  now  said  of 
the  origin  or  cause  of  moral  evil  may  be  evaded,  and  proved 
to  be  nothing  to  the  purpose,  by  observing  that  sin  is  purely  a 
negative  thing,  —  that  it  is  so,  at  least,  in  its  original  and 
foundation,  —  and,  therefore,  has  no  origin  or  cause,  or,  at 
most,  can  have  nothing  more  than  a  negative  one. 

On  this  it  may  be  observed,  that,  if  it  be  meant  that  sin  is 
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a  nonentity,  and  has,  properly  and  in  truth,  no  existence,  and, 
therefore,  is  really  nothing,  and  if  this  can  be  proved,  then 
certainly  a  negative  cause  —  or,  which  is  the  same,  no  cause 
— is  quite  sufficient,  in  this  case,  to  account  for  that  which 
is  not  an  effect,  and  is  really  nothing.  And  the  inquiry,  and 
sdl  assertions,  about  origin,  cause,  or  effect,  are  nugatory  and 
absurd. 

But  will  any  man  say,  or  can  he  believe,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing positive  in  moral  evil,  and  that  it  has  no  positive  exist- 
ence ?  If  such  a  one  can  be  found,  he  must,  if  he  will  be 
consistent,  say  and  believe  that  it  is  nothing,  or  that  there  is 
no  such  thing;  for,  not  positively  to  exist  is  non-existence. 
And  what  is  this  more  than  nothing?  and  why  is  not  moral 
good^  or  holiness,  a  negative,  or  nonentity,  also  ?  Reason  and 
divine  revelation  join  to  assert  both  to  have  a  real,  positive 
existence.  Is  there  not  as  real,  positive  existence  and  exertion 
in  selfishness,  or  self-love,  as  in  benevolence,  or  love  to  God  ? 
—  or,  in  enmity  against  God,  as  in  the  highest  exercise  of 
— fiiendship  to  him  ? 

But  may  it  not  be  urged  that  it  is,  indeed,  granted  that  sin 
has  something  positive  in  it  when  it  comes  to  actual  exercise, 
and  is  exerted  in  opposition  to  God  and  man  ?  But  is  not 
this  consistent  with  its  having  a  negative  original,  or  arising 
from  a  privative  cause  ? 

Answer.  If  there  could  be  sin  where  there  is  not  in  any 
sense  the  least  exercise,  —  which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove,  —  still  this  must  be.  nothing,  if  a  mere 
negative  or  privation,  and  can  have  no  existence;  —  and  a 
privative  cause  is  no  cause.  But,  granting  that  a  negative  or 
privative  cause  is  a  real  cause,  and  that  a  negative  effect  is  a 
reality,  yet  this  does  not  account  for  this  negative  becoming  a 
positive  existence  of  its  own  accord,  without  any  positive  cause. 
If  that  which  is  merely  negative,  were  any  such  existence  pos- 
sible, may  start  into  positive  existence,  without  any  positive 
cause,  then  the  whole  world  might  come  into  existence  with- 
out any  positive  exertion  or  cause.  This  supposition,  there- 
fore, does  not  appear  to  help  the  matter  in  the  least,  or  to 
remove  any  difficulty. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked,  —  Is  not  the  true  and  only  origin 
of  sin  overlooked  in  all  that  has  yet  been  said  ?  Is  not  the 
sinner  himself  the  only  true  and  proper  cause  of  his  sin,  —  as 
he  produces  it,  and  there  is  no  other  cause  or  author  of  his 
sinful  exertions  ? 

Answer.  If,  in  this  question,  it  be  meant  that  he  with 
whom  moral  evil  is  found  is  the  sinner,  and  that  we  must  not 
look  beyond  him,  or  out  of  him,  to  find  the  sin  of  which  he  is 
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guilty,  but  that  he  is,  in  this  sense,  the  origin,  cause,  and 
author  of  all  the  sin  that  is  found  with  him,  it  being  his  own 
act,  which  he  has  exerted  voluntarily,  and  without  any  com- 
pulsion, and  for  which  he  only  is  blamable,  —  if  this  be  the 
meaning,  it  is  granted  the  sinner  is,  in  this  sense,  the  sole 
cause  and  author  of  all  the  sin  found  with  him,  and  we  are 
not  to  look  any  further  for  it  But  still  there  is  a  reason  why 
things  were  so  ordered  and  disposed  as  that  he  should  thus 
sin,  rather  than  not  Something  must  have  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  his  sin,  and  in  which  the  sinner  had  no  hand,  with 
which  his  sin  was  so  connected  as  to  render  it  certain  that  sin 
would  take  place  just  as  it  does.  This  is  the  origin  or  cause 
of  sin,  which  the  question  we  are  upon  respects,  and  concern- 
ing which  inquiry  is  made,  and  in  which  it  has  been  observed 
there  can  be  no  sin,  as,  by  the  supposition,  it  takes  place  and 
is  exerted  before  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  of  which  it  is  the 
origin  or  cause,  and  in  order  to  it  Therefore,  if  we  find  that 
the  great  First  Cause  of  all  things  is,  in  this  sense,  the  origin 
of  moral  evil,  by  foreordaining  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  this 
does  not  suppose  any  moral  evil  in  him,  but  the  contory,  and 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  infinite  holiness,  as  has  been 
bewre  observed. 

Objection.  But,  after  all  the  above  reasoning  about  the 
origin  of  sin,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  first  Cause  of  all 
things  is,  in  a  true  and  important  sense,  the  cause  of  this  evil, 
—  he  having  foreordained  that  it  should  take  place,  and  dis- 
posed and  done  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  be  done, 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  sin,  and  in  order  to  it,  by  which 
this  event  was  made  certain,  and  that,  in  all  this,  there  can  be 
no  moral  evil,  but  the  contrary,  —  yet  it  will  appear  to  the 
common  sense  and  feelings  of  men,  that,  to  will  the  existence 
of  sin,  and  to  make  any  exertion  or  do  any  thing  in  order  to 
it,  in  consequence  of  which  it  does  actually  exist,  is  WTong 
and  sinful,  and,  therefore,  infinitely  unbecoming  the  supreme 
and  infinitely  holy  Being.  And,  to  assert  any  such  thing,  or 
even  to  suppose  that  God  is,  in  any  sense,  the  origin  of  sin,  is 
shocking,  and  fraught  with  impiety. 

Ans.  I.  It  may  be  that  many  under  the  gospel,  by  not 
attending  candidly  and  without  prejudice  to  this  subject,  and 
not  thinking  closely  upon  it,  nor  making  proper  distinctions, 
and  by  habituating  themselves  to  a  wrong  association  of  ideas 
on  this  point,  may  be  shocked  at  the  above  representation, 
and  feel  as  if  it  carried  in  it  a  degree  of  blasphemy ;  and  yet 
this  not  be  any  evidence  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  truth, 
and  consistent  with  the  highest  degree  of  real  piety  and  vener- 
ation for  the  Most  High,  and  even  the  proper  dictate  and  lan- 
guage of  it 
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The  Jews  had,  by  education  and  otherwise,  imbibed  such 
prejudices  in  favor  of  their  temple  and  worship,  and  had 
habitually  formed  such  an  association  of  ideas,  that  they 
thought  and  felt  that  Stephen  was  guilty  of  blasphemy  when 
he  intimated  that  their  place  of  worship  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  to  them  be  changed ; 
and  they  were  shocked,  and  stopped  their  ears,  when  he  told 
them  that  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  when  Christ  said 
to  the  Jewish  council,  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,"  the  high  priest  was  so  shocked  that  he  rent  his 
clothes,  and  they  all  cried  out,  blasphemy!  The  present 
Jews,  and  those  of  many  generations  past,  have  thought  it  a 
piece  of  high  impiety  to  pronounce  the  Tetragrammatan,  as  it 
is  called,  —  that  is,  the  sacred  name  Jehovah,  —  and  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  doing  it,  and  are,  to  the  last  degree,  shocked 
to  hear  it  done.  This  is  the  effect  of  a  false  association  of 
ideas,  and  superstition,  introduced  by  the  force  of  education, 
by  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  name 
which  was  spoken  freely,  and  with  the  highest  exercise  of 
pious  veneration  of  the  Deity,  by  the  prophets  and  holy  men 
of  old,  is  now  considered  by  the  Jews  as  an  instance  of 
shocking  impiety. 

If  we  look  into  the  popish  world,  we  shall  find  innumera- 
ble instances  of  this  kind.  If  a  Protestant  pay  no  veneration 
to  the  host,  and  refuse  to  bow,'  and  worship  the  breaden  god 
when  it  is  carried  in  public  procession,  the  populace  will  be 
shocked  with  a  degree  of  horror ;  and  it  will  be  no  wonder  if 
he  gets  a  broken  head  for  his  impiety.  And  if  he  do  not 
worship  and  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  venerate  her  image, 
but  speaks  against  it  as  idolatry,  their  pious  feelings  are  most 
sensibly  excited,  and  they  abhor  the  impious  UTctch,  while  he 
considers  himself  to  be  following  the  dictates  of  true  piety  in 
all  this,  and  honoring  the  Most  High. 

From  these,  and  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  it 
appears,  that  what  is  sometimes  called  the  common  sense  and 
feelings  of  men,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  determining 
what  is  true  or  false,  especially  in  those  things  which  respect 
the  Deity ;  and  more  especially  when  the  dictates  of  this  sense 
and  feeling  are  contrary  to  the  most  clear  dictates  of  sober, 
sound  reason,  and  to  the  plain  and  abundant  declarations  of 
divine  revelation ;  for,  as  that  which  is  often  highly  esteemed 
among  men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  that 
which  is  most  important  truth  in  his  sight,  and  honorable  to 
Him,  is,  in  too  many  iirdtances,  an  abomination  to  men. 
This  leads  to 
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Ans.  IL  That  God  did  will  the  existence  of  moral  evil, 
in  determining,  at  least,  to  permit  it,  when  he  could  have  pre- 
vented it,  had  he  been  pleased  to  do  it,  must  be  granted  by  all 
who  would  avoid  ascribing  to  him  that  imperfection,  impo- 
tence, and  subjection  to  that  power,  be  it  what  it  may,  which 
introduced  sin,  contrary  to  his  will  —  which  is,  indeed,  shock- 
ingly impious,  and  real  blasphemy,  to  every  considerate  and 
rationally  pious  mind.  We  may  infer  from  this,  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  that  it  is,  all  things  considered,  or  in  the 
view  of  the  omniscient  God,  wisest  and  best  that  moral  evil 
should  exist  For,  to  suppose  that  it  was  his  will  that  it 
should  take  place,  or  that  he  has  permitted  it  when  he  could 
have  prevented  it,  and  yet  that  it  was  not  wisest  and  best  in 
his  sight  that  it  should  exist,  is,  beyond  expression,  impious, 
and  at  once  strips  the  Deity  of  all  moral  good  or  holiness,  and 
gives  him  the  most  odious  and  horrid  character ! 

But  if  God  did  will  and  choose  that  sin  should  exist,  this 
being,  on  the  whole,  most  agreeable  to  his  holiness  or  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  this  necessarily  implies,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  all  that  energy,  exertion,  and  dis- 
posal of  things  that  is  necessary,  previous  to  the  existence 
of  sin,  in  order  to  its  actually  taking  place,  and  without 
which  it  could  not  have  existed ;  for  there  is  an  infallible  con- 
nection between  the  will  of  God  that  sin  shall  exist,  and  the 
^.  actual  existence  of  it ;  and  this  will  of  God  is  the  cause  or 
J  1  reason  why  it  has  taken  place,  rather  than  not.  And  if  it  be 
\  wise  and  holy  to  will  and  determine  the  existence  of  moral 
evil,  it  is  wise  and  holy  to  order  and  do  every  thing  which 
must  be  ordered  and  done  antecedent  to  its  existence,  in  order 
to  its  taking  place,  be  that  what  it  may ;  and  not  to  order,  dis- 
pose, and  do  all  that,  would  be  contrary  to  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness. Therefore,  to  assert  that  God  is,  in  this  sense,  and  so 
far  the  origin  and  cause  of  sin,  is  so  far  from  imputing  any 
thing  dishonorable  to  him,  that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  holiness  can  be  consistently  asserted 
and  maintained  ;  and  to  assert  the  contrary  is  highly  impious, 
and  very  opposite  to  the  sense  and  feelings  of  the  pious  mind 
of  him  who  is  truly  judicious,  sensible,  and  discerning. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words :  Moral  evil  could  not  exist, 
unless  it  were  the  will  of  God,  and  his  choice  that  it  should 
exist,  rather  than  not.  And  from  this  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
wisest  and  best,  in  his  view,  that  sin  should  exist.  And  in 
thus  willing  what  was  wisest  and  best,  and  foreordaining  that 
it  should  come  to  pass,  God  exercised  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, and,  in  this  view  and  sense,  is  really  the  origin  and  cause 
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of  moral  evil,  as  really  as  he  is  of  the  existence  of  any  thing 
that  he  wills,  however  inconceivable  the  mode  and  manner 
of  the  origin  and  existence  of  this  event  may  be,  and  how- 
ever different  from  that  of  any  other  * 

•  « If  by  the  author  of  sin  is  meant  the  permitter,  or  m  not  hmdercr  of  sin^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner,  for 
wise,  holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that  sin  infallibly  follows ;  I 
say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  being  the  author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that 
Ood  is  the  author  of  sin,  though  I  diaMkc  and  reject  the  phrase^  as  that  which, 
br  use  and  custom,  is  apt  to  carry  another  sense.  It  i»  no  reproadi  for  the 
Host  High  to  be  thus  the  author  of  sin.  This  is  not  to  be  the  actor  of  sin,  but, 
on  the  contrary^  of  holiness.  What  Ood  dotii  herein,  is  holy,  and  the  glorious 
exercise  of  the  infinite  excellency  of  his  nature.  And  I  do  not  deny  that  God'a 
being  thus  the  author  of  sin  follows  from  what  I  have  laid  down  ;  and  I  assert 
that  it  equally  follows  from  the  doctrine  which  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  Ar- 
minian  (Uvines^**^  —  Edwards,  on  ^eedom  of  IVillp  1st  ed.  Part  IV.  s.  xi.  p.  254. 

**  If  it  Wbuld  be  a  plain  defect  of  wisdom  and  goodness  in  a  being  not  ta 
choose  that  should  be,  which  he  certainly  knows  it  would,  aU  tilings  consid- 
ered, be  best  should  be,  (as  has  but  now  been  obsenred^)  then  it  must  be  im- 
possible for  a  Being  who  has  no  defect  of  wisdom  and  goodness  to  do  any 
otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be  ;  and  that  for  this  very  reason,  because  he  is- 
perfectly  wise  and  good.  And  if  it  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdonk  and  good- 
ness for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be»  and  the  ordering  of  all  thiags  supremely 
and  perfectly  belongs  to  him,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness to  order  that  it  should  be.  If  the  ^oice  be  good,  the  ordering  ana  dis- 
posing  things  according  to  that  choice  must  also  be  ^ood.  It  can  be  no  hamk 
in  one  to  whom  it  belongs  to^  do  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  to  execute  a  good  volition,  li  the  will  be  good»  and 
the  object  of  his  will  be,  all  things  considered,  good  and  best,,  then  the  choosing; 
or  willing  it  is  not  willing  evil.  And  if  so^  then  his  ordering  according,  to  that, 
will  is  not  doing  evil."  —  Idem,  p.  267. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  hjcre^  that  all  which  has  been,  above  asserted 
respecting  the  origin  and  caiksc  of  moral  evil  is  contained  and  fully  expressed 
in  the  following  words,  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  :  **•  The  decrees  of  God  are,, 
his  eternal  purpose,  according  to  the  council  of  his  own  will»  whereby,  for  his- 
own  glory,  he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  God  executeth  his 
decrees  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence.  Gtod's  works  of  providence 
are,  his  most  holy,  wise»  and  powerful  preserving  and  governing  all  his  crea- 
tures, and  all  their  actions."  And  in  their  confession  of  faith,  they  say,  **  6od^ 
the  great  creator  of  all  things,  doth  uphold,  direct,  dispose  and  govern  all  crea- 
tures, actions  and  things,  from  the  greatest  even  to  the  least,  by  his  most  wise- 
and  holy  providence,  according  to  his  infallible  foreknowledge,  and  the  free 
and  immutable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  wis» 
dom,  power,  justice,  goodness,  and  mercy.**  **The  almighty  power,  unsearch- 
able wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of  God»  so  far  manifest  themselves  in  his- 
providence,  that  it  extendcth  itself  even  to  the  first  fall»  and  all  other  sins  of 
angels  and  men,  and  that  not  by  a  base  permission,  but  such  as  hath  joined 
with  it  a  most  wise  and  powerful  bounding,  and  otherwise  ordering  and  gov- 
erning them,  in  a  manifold  dispensation,  to  his  own  holy  ends."  It  is  here  as- 
serted that  God  hath  foreordained,  decreed,  and  willed  the  existence  of  moral 
evil ;  for  this  has  come  to  pass.  And  it  is  send  God  brings  this  decree  or  wUl 
of  his,  into  effect,  by  creation  and  his  governing  providence^  by  which  he,  in 
the  exercise  of  wisdom  and  holiness,  docs  powerfully  govern  his  creatures,,  and 
superintend  and  direct,  dispose  and  order  all  their  actions.  These  assertions,. 
TOich  have  been  justly  considered  as  essential  to  what  has  been  called  Oalvii^- 
ism»  and  are  professed  and  espoused  by  all  consistent  Calvinists,  have  been 
strongly  objected  to  by  many,  ever  since  they  have  been  made  and  published, 
as  tall  of  impiety,  and  involving  horrible  consequences^  making  God  the  author 
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11.  Divine  revelation  must  be  examined  carefully  to  find  in 
what  light  this  point  is  there  represented ;  whether  it  does  war- 
rant any  to  say,  God  has  foreordained  the  existence  of  sin,  or 
that  he  is  in  any  sense  the  origin  and  cause  of  it.  This  ought 
to  be  done  with  fear  and  reverence  of  these  sacred  oracles,  with 
impartial,  upright  hearts,  and  a  religious  concern  and  desire  to 
think  and  speak  according  to  this  word,  since  they  who  do  not 
"  have  no  light  in  them." 

In  order  to  obtain  the  light  which  is  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  respecting  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
ob^efve  the  following  particulars  :  — 

1.  According  to  divine  revelation,  Grod  superintends,  orders, 
and  directs  in  all  the  actions  of  men,  and  in  every  instance  of 
sin ;  so  that  his  hand  and  agency  is  to  be  seen  and  acknowl- 
edged in  men's  sinful  actions  and  the  events  depending  on 
them,  as  really  and  as  much  as  in  any  events  and  actions 
whatever.  Of  this  every  person  must  be  sensible  who  has  read 
the  Bible  with  any  proper  attention  and  true  understanding, 
as  it  is  held  up  to  view  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  and  is 
suited  to  impress  this  idea  on  the  mind  of  every  one  who  reads 
it  All  the  historic  part  of  the  Bible  and  the  predictions  of 
events,  whether  great  or  less,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  wicked 
agency  of  man,  and  of  innumerable  particular  sinful  actions 
of  men,  are  an  incontestable  evidence  of  this.  So  are  all  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  divine  hand  and  agency  in  the  events 
brought  to  pass  by  the  sinful  conduct  of  men,  which  are  too 
many  to  be  particularly  mentioned  here.  But  the  truth  of  this 
observation  may,  perhaps,  be  more  fully  Ulustrated  and  set  in 
a  stronger  point  of  light,  by  attending  to  the  following  passages 
of  Scripture :  — 

The  very  sinful  deed  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph  in  selling 
him,  which  was  the  necessary  mean  of  his  going  into  Egypt, 
is  represented  as  so  ordered  by  God,  as  to  be  as  really  done  by 
him  as  if  it  had  not  been  done  by  the  hands  and  agency  of 
these  wicked  men.  Joseph  says  to  his  brethren  that  God  did 
it,  and  that  he  had  a  particular  and  good  design  in  it.  "  God 
sent  me  before  you,  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 

of  sin,  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  when  this  same  doctrine  is  revived,  ex- 
plained, and  vindicated,  that  the  same  objections  should  come  into  view,  and  be 
urged,  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 

This  is  observed  with  a  view  to  rectify  a  mistake  which  some  seem  to  imbibe, 
while  they  oppose  the  doctrine  above  asserted,  respecting  the  origin  and  cause 
of  moral  evil ;  and  yet  do  not  consider  or  believe  they  are  equally  oppos- 
ing the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  all  who  have  espoused  the  confession  of  faith 
and  the  catechism  composed  by  them,  and  not  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  for  it  is  presumed  this  has  been  exhibited  in  what  has  been  said  above, 
and  will  be  yet  further  confirmed  by  what  Lb  to  follow,  and  needs  not  the  testi- 
mony of  man  for  its  support. 
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and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.     So  now  it  was 
not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God,  who  meant  it  unto  good.*' 

iGen.  xlv.  7,  8-20.)      "  He   sent  a   man   before   them,  even 
oseph,  who  was  sold  for  a  servant."     (Ps.  cvii.  17.) 

It  is  said  concerning  Eli's  wicked  sons,  that  "  they  hearkened 
not  unto  the  voice  of  their  father,  because  the  Lord  would  slay 
them."  (1  Sam.  ii.  25.)  It  is  here  asserted  that  by  God's  or- 
dering and  direction  they  disregarded  the  admonition  of  their 
father,  as  necessary  in  order  to  his  destroying  them. 

When  Shimei  cursed  David,  he  acknowledges  the  hand  of 
Grod  in  it,  as  much  as  if  Shimei  had  done  it  in  obedience  to, 
divine  command,  or  it  had  been  done  immediately  by  God 
himself.  "  So  let  him  curse,  because  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
him,  Curse  David.  Let  him  alone,  and  let  him  curse ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  bidden  him."  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10, 11.)  It  is  impos- 
sible David  should  express  himself  thus,  on  this  occasion,  un- 
less he  viewed  Shimei's  wicked  conduct  to  be  ordered  and 
directed  by  God,  so  that  his  hand  was  to  be  seen  in  it,  as,  in 
this  sense,  the  origin  and  cause  of  what  took  place. 

"And  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  said.  The  counsel 
of  Hushai  the  Archite  is  better  than  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel : 
for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Ahithophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil  upon 
Absalom."  (2  Sam.  xvii.  14.)  This  good  counsel  of  Ahith- 
ophel was  defeated  by  the  folly  of  Absalom  and  the  men  of 
Israel ;  yet  it  is  said,  God  had  appointed  it  to  bring  about  his 
own  purpose.  His  hand  guided  the  whole  affair,  and  super- 
intended every  motion  of  the  hearts  of  those  wicked  men. 

"  Wherefore  the  king  hearkened  not  unto  the  people ;  for 
the  cause  was  from  the  Lord,  that  he  might  perform  his  say- 
ing, which  the  Lord  spake  by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  unto  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Return  every 
man  to  his  house ;  for  this  thing  is  from  me."  (1  Kings  xii. 
15, 24.)  Here  it  is  said  that  God  so  superintended  and  directed 
in  this  affair,  that  he  was  the  cause  of  that  foolish  and  wicked 
conduct  of  Rehoboam,  and  that  it  was  from  him  as  necessary 
to  accompUsh  an  important  event  which  he  had  determined 
and  foretold.  And  who  can  say  that  God  is  not  in  the  same 
sense,  and  as  much  the  origin  and  cause  of  every  instance  of 
sin,  that  he  may  accomplish  his  infinitely  wise  designs  ?  Is 
not  this  passage  alone  a  sufficient  warrant  for  this  ?  And  if 
the  divine  character  can  be  vindicated  in  what  is  ascribed  to 
him,  in  this  instance,  how  can  it  be  dishonorable  to  him  to  say 
he  so  directs  and  orders  with  respect  to  every  instance  of  sin,  as 
that  he  is, in  this  sense,  the  origin  and  cause  of  it?  When  the 
enemies  of  Judah  came  to  ravage  and  destroy  that  people  and 
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country,  it  is  said  Grod  sent  them,  "And  the  Lord  sent  againai 
Jehoiakim  bands  of  the  Chaldees,  and  bands  of  the  Syriana, 
etc.,  and  sent  them  against  Judah  to  destroy  it.  Surely  at  the 
commandment  of  the  Lonl  caine  tlus  upon  Judah,  to  remove 
them  out  of  his  sight,"  WTiat  can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  un- 
less it  be  that  Gnd  superintended,  ordered,  and  directed  all  the 
motions  and  oouduct  of  these  wicked  men,  and  so  made  them 
his  instruments  to  destroy  Judah  T  "  Throng  the  anger  of  the 
Lorf,  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  until  he  had 
cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelled  against 
the  king  of  Babv-lon."  (2  Kings  xxvi.  2, 3,  20.)  Is  it  not  here 
declared  that  God  ordered  the  sinful  rebellion  of  Zedekiah 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  his  hand  or  agency  was 
to  be  seen,  and  his  anger  with  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judah  was  expressed  in  this  ? 

"  But  Amaziah  would  not  hear ;  for  it  came  of  God,  that  he 
might  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies."  (2  Chron. 
XKV,  20.)  It  appears  from  the  story  that  it  was  o^ving  to  the 
pride  and  folly  of  Amaziah  that  he  did  not  hearken  to  the  ad- 
TOonition  and  advice  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and  yet  this  was  of 
the  Lord.  By  his  determination,  direction,  and  superintend- 
ing influeoce  it  came  to  pass,  in  order  to  answer  his  own  wise 
purposes.  And  his  hand  was  to  be  seen  in  the  obstinacy  of 
Amaziah,  as  rt^ally  as  in  any  event  which  takes  place  by  the 
immediate  exertion  of  divine  energy.  And  if  this  instance  of 
sin  was  of  God,  then  every  instance  may  be,  and  most  cer- 
tainly is  so.  And  we  are  warranted  to  assert  this  by  the 
declaration  before  ns,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  same  tenor 
to  be  found  in  holy  writ. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  God,  by  his  prophet,  addresses 
the  king  of  Assyria  as  the  rod  of  his  anger,  and  the  executioner 
of  his  indignation,  against  the  hypocritical  nation  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  says  he  ■would  send  him  to  punish  them,  though 
he  in  going  and  doing  the  work  would  have  no  design  or  de- 
sire to  accomplish  the  ends  God  intended  to  answer  by  his 
pride  and  cruelty.  And,  therefore,  after  he  had  accomplished 
his  ends  by  him  he  would  pnni?h  him  for  that  wieltedness  of 
which  he  \vonld  be  guilty,  and  which  was  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  purposes  of  God ;  and  while  he  was  as  really  an  instrument 
ill  the  hand  of  God,  and  as  much  under  Ms  influence  and  direc- 
tion, and  as  dependent  on  him  in  all  his  motions  as  is  the  axe 
or  saw  in  the  hand  of  the  workman.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
comment  to  show  that  this  passage  represents  God  as  ordering, 
directing,  and  bounding  the  sinful  actions  of  ivicked  men,  bo 
tliat  they  are  answering  his  ends  in  what  they  do,  and  his  hand 
is  to  be  seen  and  acknowledged  in  their  sinful  motions  and 
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actions,  as  really  as  the  harid  and  exertions  of  the  workman  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  motion  of  the  axe  or  saw  by  which  he  ex- 
ecutes his  designs. 

In  the  same  manner  God  speaks  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon.  He  says,  he  would  send  and  fetch  him,  and  the 
nations  under  his  command,  and  by  him  utterly  destroy  Judah 
and  the  neighboring  nations ;  and  speaks  of  him  as  his  instru- 
ment or  weapon  in  his  hands  to  lav  waste  and  destroy.  "  Thou 
art  my  battle-axe  and  weapons  of  war.  For  with  thee  will  I 
break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee  will  1  destroy  king- 
doms," etc.     (Jer.  xxv.  9 ;  li.  20.) 

To  the  same  purpose  are  the  following  words  :  "  Behold,  I 
have  created  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire,  and 
that  bringeth  forth  an  instrument  for  his  work ;  and  I  have 
created  the  waster  to  destroy."  (Isa.  liv.  16.)  This  is  said  to 
support  and  comfort  the  people  oi  God  in  all  their  dangers  and 
troubles  from  evil  men,  telling  them  that  they  had  no  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  them,  since  they  were  made  by  him  to  answer 
his  ends,  and  they  were  absolutely  in  his  hands,  so  that  they 
should  do  nothing  but  what  he  ordered,  and  therefore  could 
do  them  no  real  hurt 

"And  before  these  days,  there  was  no  hire  for  man,  nor  any 
hire  for  beast ;  neither  was  there  any  peace  to  him  that  went 
out,  or  came  in,  because  of  the  affliction ;  for  I  set  all  men  ev- 
ery one  against  his  neighbor."  (Zech.  viii.  10.)  This  warrants 
us  to  consider  God's  hand,  and  the  efficacious  influence  in  all 
the  hatred,  quarrels,  and  wars  that  take  place  among  men. 

"  Wherefore  I  gave  them  also  statutes  that  were  not  good, 
and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live.  And  I  polluted 
them  in  their  own  gifts,  in  that  they  caused  to  pass  through 
the  fire  all  that  openeth  the  womb,  that  I  might  make  them 
desolate,  to  the  end  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord." 
This  has  reference  to  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  they 
made  for  themselves,  and  practised  in  their  abominable  idol- 
atries, etc. ;  yet  God  says.  He  gave  them  these  evU  and  destruc- 
tive statutes  and  jud^nents,  and  he  polluted  them  in  these 
abominable  sacrifices,  by  which  they  polluted  themselves. 
This  strongly  expresses  his  superintendency  and  agency  in  all 
this,  in  order  to  answer  a  wise  and  important  end.  (Eze. 
XX.  25,  26.) 

The  crucifixion  of  our  Savior,  and  all  the  circumstances  that 
attended  it,  are  expressly  and  repeatedly  declared  to  have 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  divine  determination  and 
decree,  foreordaining  them ;  and  by  his  direction  and  superin- 
tending hand.  It  was  so  important  and  useful,  that  this 
whole  afiair  should  be  viewed  in  this  light,  that  special  care 
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Was  taken  to  keep  it  in  view.  "  Thinkeat  thon  that  I  cannot 
now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  1  But  how  then  shall  the 
Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ? "  "  But  all  this 
was  done,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be  ful- 
filled." (Matt  xxTi.  53,  64,  56.)  "  But  behold  the  hand  of 
him  that  betrayeth  me  is  with  me  on  the  table.  And  truly 
the  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  was  determined."  (Luke  xxii. 
21,  22.)  «  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  detenninate  counsel 
and  forrfuiowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain.  And  now,  brethren,  I  know 
that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  eJso  your  rulera.  But 
those  things  which  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of 
all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  stifTer,  he  hath  so  ful&IIed." 
(Acts  ii- 23;  iill7,  18.) 

Peter,  in  these  passages,  is  careful  to  observe,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  part  of  (he  divine  plan,  which  he  had  in  hia 
wise  counsel  determined,  and  had  particularly  foretold  bv  the 
prophets,  and  which  he  had  now  fulfilled  by  their  wicked 
hands,  as  it  was  necessary  to  be  viewed  in  this  light,  in  order 
to  undCTstand  it,  and  see  the  reason  and  importance  of  tliis 
memorable  event;  and  not  cousider  it  is  an  argument  of  the 
weakness  and  disappointment  of  the  Savior  and  his  foilowerB. 
Accordingly,  the  disciples  kept  tfaia  constantly  in  view,  and 
say,  in  a  solemn  address  to  God,  "  For  of  a  truth,  against  thy 
holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and 
Pontius  Piiate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
gathered  together,  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  couneel 
determined  before  to  be  done."     (Ada  iv,  27,  28.)  • 

If  God  had  before  determined,  or  foreordained,  that  all  this 
should  lie  done,  with  every  act  of  sin  which  was  necessarily 
implied  ia  its  being  done,  and  his  irresistibfe  hand  and  opera- 
tion was  to  be  seen  and  regarded  in  all  this,  and  the  church 
did  see  and  particularly  attend  to  this,  as  matter  of  support, 
thankfulness  and  joy,  and  devoutly  acknowledged  aii  this,  in  a 
solemu  address  to  God,  ia  order  to  glorify  him ;  all  which 
must  be  owned  to  be  true,  as  long  as  this  passage  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  Bible ;  tiien  there  can  be  no  impiety  in  be- 
lieving and  saying,  that  God  has  foreordained  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass,  and  with  his  hand  is  executing  his  own  wise 
purposes,  in  his  governing  providence,  ordering  and  directing 
all  the  actions  of  men,  even  the  most  sinful,  as  well  as  others, 
for  his  own  glory  and  the  general  good,  and  that  his  hand  is 
to  be  seen  in  every  event,  and  in  every  action  of  man,  as  really 
as  if  he  was  the  only  agent  in  the  universe ;  yea,  to  view  things 
in  this  light,  and  to  have  feelings  and  exercises  answerable^  is 
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for  the  glory  of  Grod,  is  suited  to  support  and  comfort  all  his 
fidends,  and  is  implied  in  true  devotion. 

2.  The  Holy  Scriptures  represent  Grod  as  in  some  way  or 
other  moving,  exciting,  and  stirring  men  up  to  do  that  which 
is  sinful,  and  which,  in  itself  considered,  and  as  done  by  them, 
is  very  displeasing  to  him. 

"  And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them,  to  say.  Go  ntunber 
Israel  and  Judah."  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.)  This,  to  which  Grod 
is  said  to  move  David,  was  a  great  sin  in  him,  and  very  dis- 
pleasing to  God.  "  And  the  Lord  stirred  up  an  adversary 
unto  Solomon,  Hadad  the  Edomite.  And  God  stirred  him 
up  another  adversary,  Rezon,  the  son  of  Eliada,"  (1  Kings 
xL  14,  23.)  "  And  the  God  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  spirit  of 
Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  spirit  of  Tilgath-pilneser,  and 
he  carried  them  away,  even  the  Keubenites,  and  Gradites,  and 
brought  them  unto  Halah,"  etc  (1  Chron.  v.  26.i  "  Behold, 
I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them,  which  shall  not  regard 
silver,"  etc  (Is.  xiii.  17.)  These  passages  express  a  divine 
agency,  either  mediate  or  immediate,  on  the  minds  of  these 
persons,  by  which  they  were  influenced  and  moved  to  those 
actions ;  and  God  is  represented  to  be  the  first  moving  cause 
of  what  was  done  by  them ;  and  what  he  did,  be  it  what  it 
may,  was  antecedent  to  their  volitions  and  actions,  and  the 
latter  the  effect  of  the  former.  And  if  their  liberty  and  sin  con- 
sisted wholly  in  their  voluntary  exercises,  as  has  been  proved, 
then  they  were  as  free  and  as  blamable  as  if  nothing  had 
been  determined  and  done  antecedent  to  their  determinations 
and  choice,  and  as  necessary  to  their  taking  place,  whatever  it 
was.  And  whatever  is  implied  in  God's  moving  them,  and 
stirring  up  their  spirits  to  act  as  they  did,  it  was  only  in  order 
to  bring  to  pass  his  infinitely  wise,  important,  and  good  pur- 
poses, or  executing  his  holy  decrees ;  and  therefore  was  infi- 
nitely wise  and  holy,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  views, 
inclinations,  and  designs  of  these  wicked  men,  and  therefore 
consistent  with  his  abhorring  their  doings,  his  displeasure  with 
them,  and  punishing  them  for  their  wickedness. 

3.  Agreeable  to  the  last  particular,  the  Scriptinies  represent 
God  as  moving  the  hearts  of  all  men  just  as  he  pleases,  and 
even  when  they  do  that  which  is  sinful. 

"  Draw  me  not  away  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  workers 
of  iniquity,  which  speak  peace  to  their  neighbors,  but  mischief 
is  in  their  hearts."     (Ps.  xxviii.  3.) 

"  From  the  place  of  his  habitation  he  looketh  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth:  he  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike," 
That  is.  He  forms  the  heart  of  every  one  equally,  of  one,  as 
well  as  another.     (Ps.  xxxiiL  14, 15.) 
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"  He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people,  to  deal  subtilly 
with  his  servants."  (Pa.  cv.  25.)  "  Incline  my  heart  unto 
thy  testimonies,  and  not  unto  covetousness."  {Ps.  cxix.  36.) 
"  Incline  not  mine  heart  to  any  evil  thing,  to  practise  wicked 
works  with  men  that  work  iniquity."  (Ps.  cx)i.  4.)  "For 
God  hath  put  in  their  hearts  to  fulfil  .his  wiU,  and  to  agree, 
and  give  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God 
shall  be  fulfilled."  (Rev.  xvii.  17.)  These  are  the  ten  kings 
and  their  subjects,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  context,  who  join 
to  support  the  beast,  and  make  war  with  Chnst  and  his  people. 
God  is  here  said  to  put  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  this,  so  far  and  so 
long  as  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to  answer  his  ends  and 
fulhl  his  infinitely  wise  and  important  designs.  This  cannot 
import  less  than  that  God  has  the  hearts  of  these  kings,  and 
all  under  them,  so  in  his  hand  and  under  his  direction,  that  he 
turns  them  as  he  pleases,  to  accomplish  His  purposes,  so  that 
he  makes  them  answer  his  ends,  in  all  iheir  opposition  to 
him.  Agreeable  to  this,  it  is  said,  "  The  king's  heart  is  in 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water :  he  tumeth  it 
whithersoever  he  will."  (Pr.  xxi.  1.)  If  God  does  tiirn  the 
heart  of  the  king  whithersoever  he  will,  then  his  heart,  his 
will  and  choice,  is  always  and  in  every  instance  under  God's 
direction  and  control,  and  there  can  be  no  motion,  determina- 
tion, or  exertion  of  his  heart,  which  is  not  as  God  wills  it  to 
be.  Every  turn  of  his  heart  then  is  an  event  which  God  wiUs 
should  take  place,  and  therefore  foreordained  that  it  should 
come  to  pass  just  as  it  does.  And  God,  in  thus  turning  the 
heart,  is  in  this  sense  the  origin  and  cause  of  every  motion, 
choice,  or  volition,  in  which  the  heart  turns  this  way  or  that. 
And  if  the  heart  of  the  king  is  thus  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will,  then  the  hearts  of  all 
his  subjects,  yea,  of  all  men,  may  be,  and  actually  are,  as  much 
in  the  hand  of  G!od.  This  is  implied  in  the  assertion  under 
consideration.  The  heart  of  the  king  is  mentioned,  as  he  has 
great  power  and  influence  over  others,  and  is  most  absolute 
and  despotic,  and  commonly  most  obstinate  and  infiexiblo. 
Even  his  heart,  as  well  as  the  heart  of  all  others,  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  wholly  under  his  power  and  influence,  and 
is  turned  by  him  just  as  he  pleases.  The  same  thing  is 
asserted  in  many  passages  of  Scripture,  some  of  which  have 
been  mentioned,  as  that  of  God's  representing  the  king  of 
Syria,  as  sent  by  him  to  distress  Israel  and  Judah,  and  as  an 
axe  or  saw  m  hrs  hand,  directed  and  moved  by  him  to  execute 
his  will,  his  speaking  of  other  kings  as  raised  up  and  sent  by 
Him,  to  be  hia  servants,  to  do  his  pleasure,  and  putting  it  inti 
their  hearts  to   fulfil  his  will,  etc     But,  in  these  words  of 
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Solomon,  this  is  asserted  in  the  most  express  and  strongest 
manner,  of  the  heart  of  kings  and  of  all  men  ;  so  that  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  understand,  or  to  evade  the  truth  here  ex- 
pressed ;  as  no  words,  perhaps,  can  be  devised  to  convey  it  in 
a  more  clear,  unequivocal,  and  decisive  manner. 

All  the  objections  made  against  God's  foreordaining  all  the 
moral  evil  that  takes  place,  and  his  being,  in  this  sense  and 
so  far,  the  origin  and  cause  of  it,  as  has  been  asserted  and 
explained  above,  do  equally  lie,  and  are  as  strong  against  this 
passage,  and  many  others  which  have  been  mentioned  under 
this  and  former  particulars. 

4.  In  divine  revelation  an  evil  spirit  which  is  in  men,  and 
takes  place  among  them,  is  said  to  be  from  God,  and  to  be 
sent  or  caused  by  him. 

"  Then  God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the 
men  of  Shechem.  And  the  men  of  Shechem  dealt  treacher- 
ously with  Abimelech."  (Judg.  ix.  23.)  "  But  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord 
troubled  him.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  that  the 
evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon  Saul."  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4 ;  xviii. 
10.)  "  Now,  therefore,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets."  (1  Kings  xxii.  23,)  "  The 
Lord  hath  mingled  a  perverse  spirit  in  the  midst  thereof:  and 
they  have  caused  Egypt  to  err  in  every  work  thereof."  (Isa. 
xix.  14.)  Whatever  be  meant  by  an  evil,  Ipng  and  perverse 
spirit,  —  whether  it  be  no  more  than  the  evil  inclination  and 
exercise  of  the  hearts  of  men,  or  an  evil  agent,  distinct  from 
their  spirits,  exciting  them  to  sinful  exercises, —  God  is,  in 
these  Scriptures,  represented  as  superintending  and  ordering 
this  spirit  to  take  place  in  men,  as  it  did.  And,  if  he  did  this, 
and  yet  maintained  his  own  infinitely  holy  character,  and 
these  men  were,  notwithstanding,  wholly  n-ee  in  their  evil 
inclinations  and  conduct,  and  accountable  and  deserving  of 
blame  and  punishment  for  them,  —  which  was  most  certainly 
the  case,  —  then  all  the  evil  volitions  of  men  may  be,  in  the 
same  sense,  manner,  and  degree,  from  God,  consistent  with 
all  these.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  see  that  all  objections  against 
the  doctrine  under  consideration  may,  with  equal  reason,  be 
made  against  such  declarations  as  these,  which  are  found  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

5.  God  is  said,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  order,  send,  and  effect 
the  sinful  deceptions  and  delusions  of  men.  "  With  him  is 
strength  and  wisdom :  the  deceived  and  the  deceiver  are  his." 
(Job  xii.  16.)  "  O  Lord,  why  hast  thou  made  us  to  err  from 
thy  ways?"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  17.)  "  And  if  the  prophet  be  deceived 
when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived  that 
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prophet."  (Ez.  xiv.  9.)  "  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send 
them  strong  delusions,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie ;  that 
they  all  might  be  damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  (2  Thes.  ii.  11,  12.)  According 
to  these  passages,  the  divine  hand  and  agency  are  concerned 
in  all  the  errors  and  deceptions  which  take  place  among  men, 
by  which  many  of  them  run  on  to  destruction. 

6.  In  the  Scriptures,  God  is  many  times  said  to  "  blind  the 
minds,"  and  "  harden  the  hearts  "  of  men.  This  is  often  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  most  express  terms,  without  saying  any 
thing  to  qualify,  soften,  or  explain  the  expressions,  or  to  inti- 
mate that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  plain,  natural 
meaning.  These  will  be  now  produced,  as  worthy  of  particu- 
lar attention. 

"  And  he  said.  Go  and  tell  this  people,  Hear  ye  indeed,  but 
understand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make 
the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and 
shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and 
be  healed."  (Isa.  vi.  9,  10.)  We  have  this  remarkable  passage 
quoted  in  St.  John's  gospel,  in  the  following  words,  and 
applied  to  the  Jews  in  his  day :  "  Therefore  they  could  not 
believe,  because  that  Esaias  said.  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes 
and  hardened  their  hearts ;  that  they  should  not  s6e  wnth  their 
eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  them."  Here  those  words  in  Isaiah  —  "  Make  the 
heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  shut  their  eyes  " —  have  the  mean- 
ing of  them  given  in  the  followdng  words :  "  He  "  —  that  is, 
God  —  "hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts." 
God  is  here  said  to  do  what  Isaiah  was  directed  to  do ;  for  the 
prophet  was  infinitely  unequal  to  produce  the  effect,  and  could 
be  only  the  instrument  by  whom  God  caused  it  to  take  place. 
In  this  view,  and  in  no  other,  the  evangelist  appears  to  have 
given  the  true  sense  of  the  passage,  while  he  uses  these  strong 
and  pointed  expressions. 

"  For  the  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  deep 
sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes.  They  have  not  known,  nor 
understood :  for  he  hath  shut  their  eyes,  that  they  cannot  see ; 
and  their  hearts,  that  they  cannot  understand."  (Isa.  xxix.  10; 
xliv.  15.)  "  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh 
for:  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blind- 
ed ; "  (or  hardened^  as  it  is  in  the  original.)  "  According  as  it  is 
written,  God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber ;  eyes  that 
they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  should  not  hear  unto 
this  day."  (Rom.  xi.  7,  8.) 

Those  passages  are  now  to  be  produced,  in  which  hardening 
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the  heEirts  of  men  is  expressly  ascribed  to  God.  This  is  done 
more  than  ten  times  in  the  history  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyp- 
tians. "  But  I  will  harden  his  heart,  that  he  shall  not  let  the 
people  go."  (Ex.  iv.  21.)  "  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart, 
and  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you."  (Ex.  vii.  3.)  "And 
he  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  hearkened  not  unto 
them,  as  the  Lord  had  said."  (Ex.  vii.  13.)  "  And  the  Lord 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto 
them,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses."  (Ex.  ix.  12.) 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh :  for  I 
have  hardened  his  heart,  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I 
might  show  these  my  signs  before  him ;  and  that  thou  mayest 
tell  in  the  ears  of  thy  son,  and  of  thy  son's  son,  what  things  I 
have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which  I  have  done 
among  them ;  that  ye  may  know  how  that  I  am  the  Lord." 
(Ex.  X.  1,  2.)  "  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  so 
that  he  would  not  let  the  children  .of  Israel  go."  (Ex.  x.  20.) 
**  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  he  would  not 
let  them  go."  (Ex.  x.  27.)  "  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  all 
these  wonders  before  Pharaoh.  And  the  Lord  hardened  Pha- 
raoh's heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go 
out  of  his  land."  (Ex.  xi.  10.)  "  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's 
heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after  them ;  and  I  will  be  honored 
upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host;  that  the  Egyptians 
may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  (Ex.  xiv.  4.)  "  And  the  Lord 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued 
after  the  children  of  Israel."  "  And  I,  behold  I,  will  harden 
the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall  follow  them :  and 
I  will  get  me  honor  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host." 
(Ex.  xiv.  8, 1 7.) 

There  are  other  passages,  in  which  God  is  said  to  harden 
the  hearts  of  men,  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned.  "But 
Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon,  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him :  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  obsti- 
nate, that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thy  hands  as  appeareth 
this  day."  (Deut.  ii.  30.)  "  For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden 
their  hearts,  that  they  should  come  against  Israel  in  battle, 
that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly."  (Josh.  xi.  20.)  "  O  Lord, 
why  hast  thou  hardened  our  heart  from  thy  fear?"  (Isa.  Ixiii. 
17.)  It  might  be  safely  and  with  good  reason  argued,  from 
these  instances  of  God's  hardening  the  hearts  of  men,  that  God 
hardens  every  heart  that  is  hard  and  obstinate,  as  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  he  should  do  this  in  one  instance  and  not  in 
another ;  or,  there  is  the  same  reason  why  the  hardness  and  ob- 
stinacy of  men's  hearts  in  general,  and  wherever  it  takes  place, 
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should  be  as  really  ascribed  to  God,  as  these  instances  which 
are  mentioned ;  and  there  can  be  no  objection  against  his 
hardening  the  hearts  of  all  men  whose  hearts  are  hard,  that 
may  not,  with  equal  reason,  be  made  against  his  hardening 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  others  concerning  whom  it  is  ex- 
pressly asserted.  But  this  is  made  certain,  as  the  consequence 
IS  drawn  to  our  hand  by  one  under  divine  inspiration  :  "  There- 
fore hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
he  will  he  hardeneth."  (Rom.  ix.  18.)  The  apostle,  in  these 
words,  has  reference  to  God's  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, 
whom  he  mentions  in  the  words  immediately  preceding;  and, 
from  this'  instance  of  God's  raising  him  up  and  hardening  hia 
heart  to  answer  his  own  infinitely  wise  purposes,  he  makes  this 
inference :  "  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have' 
mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."  Here,  every  one  of 
mankind  is  comprehended  in  those  on  whom  God  has  mercy 
and  those  whom  he  hardeneth ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  he 
hardeneth  all  those  on  whom  he  will  not  have  mercy,  that  is, 
all  whose  hearts  are  hardened.    It  must  be  further  observed, — 

7.  In  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  God  is  expressly  said  to  form, 
make,  or  produce  moral  evil. 

"  The  Lord  bath  made  all  things  for  himself;  yea,  even  the 
wicked  for  the  day  of  evil."  (Pr.  xvi.  4.)  Here  God  is  said 
to  make  the  wicked,  not  considered  merely  as  men,  but  as 
wicked ;  for  in  this  character,  or  as  wicked  only,  are  they  the 
proper  subjects  of  natural  e\-il  or  puuishment.  What  less  can 
his  making  the  wicked  mean,  than  his  having  some  hand  or 
agency,  In  some  way  or  other,  in  forming  their  character  ae 
wicked?  And  is  this  any  less  or  more  than  his  willing  that 
there  should  be  such  existences  as  wicked  men,  because  moral 
and  natural  evil  are  necessary,  as  necessary  as  any  other  ex- 
istence, to  answer  the  infinitely  wise  and  important  purposes 
of  God,  in  the  brightest  display  of  his  perfections  ?  He  has 
made  them  for  himself,  to  put  tliem  to  his  own  use,  and  by 
them  to  manifest  his  own  character,  his  holiness,  hatred  of 
sin,  etc. 

"  I  am  the  Lord,and  there  is  none  else ;  there  is  no  God  be- 
sides nie :  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me :  that 
they  may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  west, 
that  there  is  none  besides  me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is 
none  else,  I  form  light,  and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace, 
and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things."  (Imu  xlv. 
5,  6,  7.) 

These  words  are  addressed  to  Cyrus,  who  was  not  then 
born ;  but  was  to  arise  in  the  eastern  world  to  conquer  the 
Babylonians,  and  to  release  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  and 
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order  the  temple  and  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  He  was  born 
and  educated  where  the  God  of  Israel  was  not  known,  and 
where  they  were  taught  that  the  good  being,  who  was  the 
author  of  all  good,  was  not  the  only  power  that  reigned ;  but 
that  there  was  an  evil  being  or  principle  which  reigned,  so  far 
as  to  counteract  the  good  principle  or  being,  and  introduce  all 
the  evil,  both  moral  and  natural,  which  takes  place,  and  of 
which  he  is  the  proper  cause  or  author.  The  good  principle, 
or  being,  they  represented  by  light,  and  worshipped  him  before 
the  Sim  or  fire,  considering  it  the  brightest  emblem  of  him,  and, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  possessed  or  inhabited  by  him.  The 
evil  being,  and  the  evil  of  which  they  supposed  him  to  be  the 
cause  and  author,  they  represenl^d  by,  and  called,  darkness. 
There  is  an  evident  reference  to  these  false  and  hurtful  notions 
in  which  Cyrus  was  educated,  in  the  address  to  him,  part  of 
which  has  been  cited,  in  which  Jehovah  declares  them  to  be 
great  and  dangerous  delusions,  and  repeatedly  asserts  that  he 
is  the  only  Supreme  God :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
else ;  there  is  no  other  God  besides  me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  none  besides  me."  And  then  he  asserts  that  he  is  the 
cause  of  all  that  which  they  ascribed  to  the  evil  being  which 
they  believed  in  and  feared :  "  I  form  light,  and  create  dark- 
ness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things."* 

Does  not  Gt)d,  in  these  words,  expressly  take  to  himself  this 
character,  and  assert  that  he  is  the  origin  and  cause  of  all 
evil  ?  If  so,  then  we  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  to  think  and 
speak  of  him  as  such,  but  may  consider  ourselves  as  promoting 
true  piety  and  the  honor  of  the  only  true  God,  while  we  be- 

♦  The  Magians  began  first  in  Persia,  and  there  and  in  India  were  the  only 
places  where  this  sect  was  propagated,  and  there  they  remain  unto  this  day. 
Their  chief  doctrine  was,  that  there  were  two  principles,  one  of  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  that  the  former  is  repre- 
sented by  light,  and  the  other  by  darkness,  as  their  truest  symbols,  and  that  of 
the  composition  of  these  t-^  o  all  things  in  the  world  are  made.    Therefore, 
when  Xerxes  prayed  for  that  evil  upon  his  enemies,  that  it  might  be  put  into 
the  minds  of  all  of  them  to  drive  their  best  and  bravest  men  from  them,  as  the 
Athenians  had  Thcmistocles,  he  addressed  his  prayer  to  the  evil  god  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  not  to  their  good  god.     The  good  god  they  always  worshipped  before- 
the  fire,  as  being  the  cause  of  light,  and  especially  before  the  sun,  as  being,  in 
their  opinion,  the  perfectest  fire,  and  causing  the  perfectest  light.     (Isa.  xlv.. 
6,  6,  7.)     **  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else;  there  is  no  Ood  besides  me. 
I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me,  that  they  may  know  from  the- 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  besides  me.     I  form  light 
and  create  darkness,  I  make  peace  and  create  evil.     I  the  Lord  do  all  these' 
things."     These  words,  being  directed  to  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  must  be  under- 
stood as  spoken  in  reference  to  the  Persian  sect  of  the  Magians,  who  then  held 
light  and  darkness,  or  good  and  evil,  to  be  the  supreme  beings. — Dr.  Prideauz,. 
Connection,  9th  ed.  pp.  252,  253,  304. 
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lieve  and  assert  that  all  evil  is  the  consequence  of  his  deter- 
mination and  will  that  it  shall  exist,  and  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  it ;  as  without  his  will  that  it  should  take  place,  it  could 
no  more  exist  than  any  thing  else  whatsoever.  No  one  can 
devise  stronger  terms  or  language  to  express  this,  than  that 
which  is  here  used  by  God  himself.  How  this  appears  to  be 
consistent  with  the  infinite  wisdom  and  holiness  of  the  divine 
character,  and  most  honorable  to  Grod,  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  in  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  subject ;  and, 
therefore,  it  need  not  be  again  repeated  here. 

But  it  has  been  said  by.  many,  that  moral  evil  is  not  meant 
by  darkness  and  evil  in  this  passage,  but  only  natural  evil,  or 
calamity  and  pain.  Of  thife  God  may  be,  and  is,  the  cause, 
but  not  of  sin.     To  this  the  following  reply  may  be  made  :  — 

1.  The  opinion  to  which  this  passage  has  reference  had 
respect  to  moral  evU  as  well  as  natural ;  yea,  this  was  chiefly 
in  view,  as  the  former  is  the  origin  and  occasion  of  the  latter. 
And  the  evil  being  was  considered  as  having  the  direction  and 
disposal  of  moral  evil,  so  that  it  originated  from  him  as  the  cause. 
Therefore,  if  this  was  designed  to  be  excluded  in  the  passage 
before  us,  which  is  spoken  to  Cyrus,  and  has  reference  to  that 
notion  in  the  east,  respecting  the  cause  of  moral  evil  as  well  as 
natural,  it  must  have  been  done  by  an  express  exception.  For 
without  this,  and  as  it  now  stands,  Cyrus,  and  every  one  else, 
must  consider  it  as  included  and  intended,  as  well  as  natural 
evil.  Nor  can  it  be  now  excluded  without  doing  violence  to  the 
text,  and  at  the  same  time  really  gaining  nothing  by  it.  For 
if  it  be  allowed  that  moral  evil  is  intended  here,  as  well  as 
natural,  no  more  is  really  asserted  than  is  expressed  in  many 
other  passages  in  the  Bible,  as  every  one  may  be  sensible  who 
will  attend  to  what  has  been  before  produced  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, under  this  head. 

2.  If  it  be  granted  that  natural  evil  only  is  directly  intended 
here,  yet  this  will  necessarily  involve  moral  evil ;  for  a  great 
part  of  the  former,  which  takes  place  among  men,  is  the  nat- 
ural and  necessary  result  of  the  latter.  It  is  effected  by  the 
exercise  of  .men's  selfishness  and  lusts.  "  From  whence  come 
wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  come  they  not  hence,  even  of 
your  lusts,  that  war  in  your  members  ?  "  (James  iv.  1.)  "  But 
if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  .take  heed  that  ye  be  not 
consumed  one  of  another."  (Gal.  v.  15.)  If,  therefore,  the  di- 
vine Being  has  no  direction  and  government  of  the  wills  and 
evil  conduct  of  men,  he  cannot  be  said  to  create  or  produce,  or 
even  to  regulate  and  superintend  natural  evil.  If  God  does 
not  will,  direct,  and  order  a  war,  which  is  wholly  carried  on  by 
the  exercise  of  men's  lusts,  how  can  he  be  said  to  direct,  wiU, 
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and  order  the  attendant  or  consequent  natural  evil?  How 
does  be  cause  or  produce  the  one  more  than  the  other? 
In  this  view,  we  may  turn  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  Amos : 
"  Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done 
it?"  Here  evil  is  mentioned  without  restriction,  confining  it 
to  natural  evil.  But  if  it  be  supposed  that  natural  evil  is  par- 
ticularly meant  here,  yet  this  implies  moral  evil ;  as  the  nat- 
ural evil,  the  calamity,  sufferings,  and  distresses  which  take 
place  in  a  city,  are  chiefly  the  concomitants  or  fruits  of  vice 
and  folly.  And  if  the  Most  High  has  no  concern  or  hand  in 
directing,  ordering,  and  producing  the  latter,  how  can  he  be 
said  to  produce  or  effect  the  former  ?  or  how  can  it  be  said  to 
be  done  by  him,  since  it  is  the  necessary  attendant  and  fruit 
of  the  sin  of  men^  and  it  is  really  done  by  them,  and  they  are 
as  really  the  cause  of  natural  evil  as  they  are  of  their  own  sin, 
as  the  former  is  involved  in  the  latter? 

3.  It  must  further  be  observed,  that  if  natural  evil  only  be 
meant  by  evil  in  the  above  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Amos,  yet 
there  is  as  great,  and  the  same  difficulty,  in  accoimting  for 
Ghxl's  creating  and  doing  this,  as  there  is  in  accounting  for  his 
determining  and  willing  the  existence  of  moral  evil ;  or  the  same 
objections  Be,  and  may  be  urged  with  as  much  reason,  against 
G^'s  willing,  causing,  and  producing  natural  evil,  which  are  or 
can  be  made  against  his  willing  that  moral  evil  should  exist. 

If  this  proposition  can  be  demonstrated  and  made  plain  to 
every  one  who  will  allow  himself  to  think  calmly  on  the  sub- 
ject, then  all  the  objections  which  have  been  made  against 
Grod's  foreordaining  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  all  that  is 
necessarily  implied  in  this,  will  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  the  ways 
and  labor  which  have  been  taken  to  construe  the  Scriptures 
mentioned  above,  so  as  not  to  imply  that  God  is,  in  any  sense, 
the  origin  and  cause  of  moral  evil,  lest  they  should  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  dishonorable  to  him,  will  appear  to  be  need- 
less and  unreasonable.  Let  this  matter,  then,  be  carefully 
considered. 

Natural  evil  is  as  really  contrary  to  infinite  goodness  as 
moral  evil  is;  infinite  goodness  cannot  be  reconciled  to  it, 
considered  in  and  by  itself,  but  is  infinitely  opposed  to  it. 
And  to  suppose  that  God  wills  and  causes  it  to  take  place,  for 
its  own  sake,  and  because  he  delights  in  it,  in  itself  considered, 
is  as  dishonorable  to  him,  and  does  as  much  impeach  and 
deny  his  goodness,  as  to  suppose  that  he  wills  and  causes 
moral  evU  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  he  is  pleased  with  it, 
and  delights  in  it  Yea,  to  say  that  God  causes  natural  evil 
to  take  place,  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  he  is  pleased  with 
it,  in  itself  considered,  is  to  charge  him  with  moral  evil,  pr  that 
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which  is  infinitely  contrary  to  infinite  holiness  or  goodness,  as 
really  as  to  say  that  he  causes  moral  evil  because  he  is  pleased 
with  moral  evil,  as  such. 

Therefore,  if,  when  God  says  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, "  I  create  darkness  and  evil,  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things,"  this  is  to  be  understood  pf  natural  evil  only,  it  can- 
not mean  that  God  causes  this  evil  for  its  own  sake,  for  this 
necessarily  supposes  him  to  be  an  evil  being ;  but  he  causes  it 
to  take  place,  he  creates  it,  for  some  good  end,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  good,  of  which  the  evil  is  the  occasion  or  means, 
and  without  which  evil  the  good  could  not  possibly  take 
place ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  much  more  good  or  hap- 
piness than  could  have  been,  had  there  been  no  natural  eviL 
If  natural  evil  could  answer  no  good  end,  and  were  not  neces- 
'  sary  in  order  to  this,  it  could  not  be  created  or  made  to  take 
place,  or  be  permitted  to  take  place,  by  an  infinitely  good 
Being  who  has  the  disposal  of  all  things.  But  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  answer  the  best  end,  and  to  promote  and  produce  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole,  then  it  may  be  not  only  permitted, 
but  created,  or  caused  to  take  place,  consistent  with  infinite 
goodness,  yea,  it  is  inconsistent  with  infinite  goodness  not  to 
do  so. 

And  who  does  not  now  see  that  God  may  determine,  order, 
and  cause  moral  evil  to  take  place,  and,  in  this  sense,  create 
it,  consistent  with  his  infinife  holiness  and  goodness,  if  this  be 
necessary  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  both  moral  and 
natural,  yea,  that  God  could  not  be  infinitely  wdse  and  good, 
if,  on  this  supposition,  he  did  not  order  and  cause  it  to  take 
place?  K  the  divine  conduct  can  be  vindicated  in  causing 
natural  evil  to  take  place,  on  the  same  ground  it  can  be  vindi- 
cated in  causing  moral  evil  to  exist,  and  not  one  objection 
can  be  made  against  the  latter,  which  may  not  equally,  and 
with  as  good  reason,  be  made  against  the  former.  For  in- 
stance, if  it  should  be  objected  against  the  latter,  that  to  make 
God  the  origin  and  cause  of  sin  is  to  suppose  moral  evil  is  in 
him,  for  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  effect  which  is  not  in  the 
cause,  this  may  with  equal  truth  and  reason  be  said  of 
natural  evil.  If  God  be  the  origin  and  cause  of  it,  this  sup- 
poses natural  evil  to  be  in  him,  and  that  he  is  infinitely  un- 
happy and  miserable,  for  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  effect 
which  is  not  in  the  cause.  Again,  if  it  be  objected,  that  if  it 
be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  that  sin  should  exist,  and  be 
chose  it  should  take  place,  and  is  therefore  the  origin  and 
cause  of  its  existence,  then  sin  is  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  he 
is  pleased  v^dth  it ;  it  may  ^vith  as  much  proprietv,  and  as  good 
reason,  be   said,  if  God  wills   the  existence  of*^  natural   evil, 
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and  causes  it  to  take  place,  then  he  is  pleased  with  it,  and 
delights  in  the  misery  of  his  creatures ;  consequently,  he  cannot 
be  a  good,  but  a  morally  evil  being.  If  the  objector,  to 
remove  the  difficulty  that  is  urged  upon  him,  should  say, 
that  Grod  does  not  cause  natural  evil,  for  the  sake  of  the  evil, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  good  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  he  may 
be  asked.  Why  this,  which  is  as  true  of  moral  evil,  does  not 
equally  remove  the  difficulty  respecting  God's  being  the  cause 
and  origin  of  that  ?  If  it  solves  the  difficulty  in  one  case,  it 
must  do  so  in  the  other.  If  God  may  order  and  cause  natural 
evil,  which,  in  itself,  is  infinitely  contrary  to  his  goodness, 
to  exist,  consistently  with  his  goodness,  then  he  may  will  and 
cause  moral  evil  to  exist,  though  it  be  in  itself  considered, 
infinitely  contrary  to  his  holiness,  and  most  odious  to  him  ;  and 
no  one  can  account  for  the  former,  without  giving  as  good  a 
reason  for  the  latter.  Is  it  not  very  unreasonable  and  most 
absurdly  inconsistent,  for  men  perpetually,  and  with  great 
assurance,  to  object  and  urge  that  against  the  supposition  that 
God  wills  and  chooses  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  which  may 
be  with  as  much  reason  urged  against  his  willing  the  ex- 
istence of  natural  evil,  while  they  allow  he  does  will  and  cause 
the  latter ;  and  at  the  same  time  cannot  tell  how  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  perfections,  without  offering  a  reason, 
which  equally  proves  the  other  to  be  as  consistent  ? 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  it  be  best  on  the  whole  that  sin 
should  take  place,  as  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the  general 
good,  then  sin  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  more  sin  the  better. 
Now,  this  may  be  with  as  much  reason  said  of  natural  evil. 
ff  Grod  order  that^  to  answer  a  good  end,  then  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  the  more  of  it  the  better.  The  inference  from  the 
latter  is  as  well  grounded  as  from  the  former.  In  truth,  it  is 
in  both  instances  utterly  unreasonable.  That  which  is  in  itself, 
in  its  own  nature,  evil,  may  by  God  be  made  the  occasion  of 
the  greatest  good,  and  this  is  so  far  from  altering  the  nature 
of  the  evil,  or  making  it  less  an  evil,  in  itself  considered,  that 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  and  it  were  possible,  the  end  to  be 
answered  by  it  would  be  defeated,  and  there  would  be  no  evil, 
to  be  the  occasion  of  good.  It  is  indeed  a  good  thing,  that 
evil,  both  moral  and  natural,  should  take  place,  and  the  good 
of  which  this  is  the  occasion  swallows  up  the  evil,  and  the 
whole  taken  together  is  the  most  complete,  perfectly  beautiful, 
and  good  system ;  but  this  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  evU, 
and  it  is  still  as  evil,  as  contrary  to  aU  good,  and  as  disagreea- 
ble and  hateful,  considered  in  itself,  and  as  unconnected  with 
the  whole,  as  if  it  were  not  made  the  occasion  of  good,  but  of 
eviL     But  this  has  been  often  brought  into  view  before.     It  is 

11  • 
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again  introduced,  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  the  objec- 
tion, and  that  it  is  as  much  against  the  existence  of  natural 
evil,  in  order  to  answer  a  good  end,  as  it  is  against  the 
3xistence  of  moral  evil,  for  the  same  end.  The  infinitely  wise 
Being  most  perfectly  knows  how  much  evil,  both  natural  and 
moral,  and  what  particular  instances  of  it,  are  necessary,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  good;  and  all  this 
takes  place  by  his  decree  and  will,  and  no  more.  The  ex- 
istence of  just  so  much,  and  no  more,  is  desirable,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  best  end ;  but  God  will  not  suffer 
any  more  to  exist ;  the  remainder  he  will  effectually  restrain. 
If  he  did  not,  and  more  than  is  necessary  to  answer  the  best 
ends  should  take  place,  it  would  be  infinitely  undesirable  and 
evil,  and  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections.  How  un- 
reasonable then  is  it  to  say,  "  If  evil  be  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  thus  answers  a  good  end,  then  the  more  evil 
the  better ! " 

It  has  been  further  objected,  that  if  God  wills  the  existence 
of  sin,  and  it  is  therefore  agreeable  to  his  will  that  it  should 
take  place  in  every  instance,  when  and  wherever  it  does,  then 
the  sinner  does  not  resist  his  will  in  sinning,  nor  can  be 
blamable  for  it;  but  rather  ought  to  sin,  that  good  may 
come.  Let  it  now  be  carefully  and  with  impartiality  con- 
sidered, whether  this  objection  may  not  with  just  as  good 
reason  be  urged  against  God's  willing  and  causing  all  the 
natural  evil  which  takes  place.  If  any  one,  by  his  sin,  cause 
natural  evU  to  take  place,  by  oppressing  and  afflicting  the 
widow  and  fatherless,  or  by  murdering  his  neighbor,  or  in  any 
other  instance,  he  voluntarily  does  that  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  wnll  of  God  that  it  should  take  place.  He  has  not  re- 
sisted the  will  of  God,  but  has  complied  wdth  hi??  will  and 
designs ;  therefore  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  it,  but  rather 
ought  to  do  all  this,  since  without  his  agency  this  natural  evil 
would  not  take  place,  which  God  has  determined  should  be 
done,  because  necessary  to  effect  the  greatest  good,  and  ac- 
complish his  own  wise  design.  In  short,  if  God  be  pleased 
with  the  existence  of  that  natural  evil  which  is  effected  by  the 
oppressor,  murderer,  etc.,  then  he  cannot  blame  or  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  oppressor  or  murderer  for  being  also  pleased 
with  the  existence  of  this  evil,  and  exerting  themselves  to 
produce  it.  Is  there  any  way  to  answer  this  objection,  and 
remove  the  difficulty,  unless  it  be  in  the  words  of  Joseph  to 
his  brethren  ?  "  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me,  but 
God  meant  it  unto  good."  (Gen.  1.  20.)  There  was  a  direct 
and  total  opposition  and  contrariety  between  the  will  of  God 
that  this  evil  should  take  place,  and  the  will  and  design  of 
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Joseph's  brethren,  in  desuing  and  efFecting  this  natural  evil, 
consisting  in  his  being  made  a  slave  in  Egypt  God  ordered 
it,  and  took  measures  effectually  to  produce  the  evil,  not  from 
anv  pleasure  in  the  evil  itself,  but  in  the  exercise  of  his 
infinite  goodness,  because  it  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  of  which  this  evil  was  the  occasion.  "  He 
meant  it  unto  good."  But  the  brethren  of  Joseph  thought 
and  designed  evil  against  him.  They  did  it  in  the  exercise  of 
malevolence,  or  ill  will  towards  him,  which  was  most  un- 
reasonable, and  was  in  the  nature  of  it  enmity  against  that 
good,  for  the  sake  of  which  God  ordered  this  evil  to  take 
place,  and  therefore  was  directly  opposed  to  that  benevolent 
will  of  God  which  determined  and  ordered  this  evil.  Their 
disposition  and  will  in  this  affair  were  just  as  opposite  to  the 
disposition  and  will  of  God  in  determining  and  ^xolling  the 
existence  of  this  evil,  as  malevolence  is  to  benevolence  and 
goodness,  or  as  evil  is  to  good,  and  therefore  must  be  dis- 
pleasing and  hateful  to  Crod,  and  they  as  blamable  in  his 
sight  as  if  he  had  brought  no  good  out  of  it,  and  nothing  but 
evil  had  taken  place.  As  this  is  the  only  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  fully  removes  the  objection  respecting  God's  willing 
and  causing  natural  evil,  it  is  easy  for  every  one  who  attends 
to  see  that  it  equally  answers  the  objection  against  his  willing 
and  causing  moral  evil ;  and  shows  how  the  existence  of  both 
may  be  chosen  and  caused  by  Grod,  not  for  their  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  good  end  answered  by  them,  and  con- 
sistent with  his  hating  them  both,  in  themselves  considered,  so 
that  in  him  it  is  an  exercise  of  infinite  benevolence,  and  there- 
fore directly  contrary  to  the  disposition  and  will  of  the  sinner 
in  sinning,  and  in  willing  and  producing  natural  evil,  and 
consequently  shows  how  justly  Grod  is  displeased  with  the 
sinner,  and  blames  him  for  willing  and  choosing  both  moral 
and  natural  evil. 

These  things  have  been  observed  to  show  that  when  Grod 
says,  "  I  create  evil,"  in  the  passage  above  cited,  moral  evil  as 
well  as  natural  may  be  intended,  as  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
or  objection  thought  of,  if  the  former  be  included,  which  is  not 
equally  against  the  latter ;  and  if  the  former  must  be  excluded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  in  any  sense  and 
view,  to  form  and  create  it,  for  the  same  reason  must  the  lat- 
ter be  excluded;  and  that  moral  evil  must  be  intended,  as 
well  as  natural,  not  only  because  nothing  is  said  to  exclude  it, 
but  because  the  occasion  and  design  of  the  words  do  necessa- 
rily include  both. 

The  words  of  St.  Paul  seem  to  claim  a  place  under  this 
head     "  Thou  wilt  say,  then,  unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find 
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fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  Nay,  but,  O  man, 
who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God!  Shall  the  thing 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  "Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus  ?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another  unto  dis- 
honor ?  (Rom.  ix.  19,  20,  21.)  Upon  these  words,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  be  made  :  — 

1.  The  objection  here  introduced  by  the  apostle  has  refer- 
ence to  his  assertion  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  is  grounded 
upon  it,  "  And  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."  And  this  same 
objection  is  made  now,  and  always  has  been  made  by  men, 
against  the  truth  here  asserted ;  which  is,  that  it  is  the  will  of 
(rod  that  aU  the  hardness  and  obstinacy  of  heart  which  is 
found  amongst  men  should  exist  just  as  it  does ;  and,  therefore, 
he  has  foreordained,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
that  it  shall  take  place.  So  much,  at  least,  is  expressed  in 
these  words  of  the  apostle ;  and,  indeed,  no  more  than  what 
is  implied  in  this  ;  for,  whatever  Grod  wills  to  take  place,  has 
a  cause  of  its  certain  existence ;  and  this  can  be  found  no- 
where but  in  the  divine  will.  The  objection  is,  "  If  all  the  sins 
of  men  take  place  by  the  will  of  God,  and  according  to  his 
wiU,  then  there  can  be  no  crime  in  sik,  and  men  cannot  be 
justly  blamed  for  that,  the  existence  of  which  is  agreeable  to 
his  will." 

2.  It  is  observable,  that  the  apostle,  in  his  answer  to  this 
objection,  does  not  say  that  the  objector  had  mistaken  his 
meaning,  and  that  he  had  not  said  that  it  was  agreeable  to 
tlie  will  of  God  that  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  and  every 
instance  of  obstinacy  and  sin,  should  take  place  just  as  it 
does,  —  and  therefore  the  divine  purpose  and  agency  was  con- 
cerned in  all  this,  —  but  implicitly  grants  that  this  is  a  truth, 
and  that  he  had  asserted  it,  by  not  only  not  denying  it,  but 
proceeding  to  vindicate  it  in  his  answer,  by  which  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words  is  fixed  beyond  a  doubt. 

3.  In  his  answer,  he  is  so  far  from  palliating  what  he  had 
said,  or  softening  down  his  expression,  to  which  the  objection 
is  made,  that  he  rather  heightens  it,  and  expresses  himself  in 
a  stronger  manner,  if  possible.  "  Shall  the  thing  formed  say 
to  him  that  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hatn 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make 
one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another  unto  dishonor?"  The 
potter  makes  one  vessel  as  really  and  as  much  as  another ; 
that  which  is  made  to  dishonor  and  that  which  is  made  unto 
honor.  Therefore,  if  the  similitude  is  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  does  not  give  a  very  wrong  idea  of  the  matter  which 
it  is  designed  to  illustrate,  all  sinners  whose  hearts  are  hard- 
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ened,  who  are  r^pre^nted  by  the  vessels  made  unto  dishonor, 
are  as  really  formed  and  made  such  as  they  are,  hardened 
sinners,  as  the  vessel  unto  dishonor  is  made  a  dishonorable 
vessel  by  the  potter.  And  God's  sovereign  right  to  do  this  is 
here  asserted ;  and  he  who  objects  to  this,  the  apostle  says, 
speaks  against  God.  Besides,  the  apostle  expressly  asserts 
that  the  hardened  sinner  is  formed  and  made  so  by  God. 
"  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast 
thou  made  me  thus  ?  "  Thus  the  apostle  speaks  this  out,  and 
repeats  it  in  the  most  express  and  pointed  language,  without 
fear  of  hurting  any  one  by  it,  and  with  assurance  that  he  is 
espousing  the  cause  of  God,  and  vindicating  his  rights  and 
honor  in  opposition  to  an  apostate  world. 

The  apostle,  having  asserted  the  sovereign  right  of  God  to 
form  his  creatures  as  he  pleases,  in  the  next  words  gives  the 
reason  of  this,  and  mentions  the  important  end  he  has  in  view, 
and  answers,  by  making  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil. 
"  What  if  Gx>d,  willing  (or  determined)  to  show  his  wrath  and 
make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suflFering 
the  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  to  destruction ;  and  that  he  might 
make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy, 
which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory  ?  " 

The  following  things  are  suggested  by  these  words :  — 

1.  That  God  does  not  harden  sinners,  or  pimish  them,  for 
the  sake  of  hardening  and  making  them  miserable,  or  because 
he  has  any  delight  or  pleasure  in  their  sin  and  punishment, 
considered  in  themselves,  and  unconnected  with  the  end  to  be 
answered  by  them ;  but  he  does  this  to  answer  a  wise  and 
important  end,  which  could  not  be  answered  in  any  other 
way,  and  to  produce  a  good  which  infinitely  overbalances  the 
evil  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  it. 

2.  We  are  here  told  what  this  great,  all-important  end  is, 
which  God  designs  to  effect ;  the  good  which  is  produced  by 
the  persevering  sin  and  destruction  of  men,  who  are  the  vessels 
of  wrath.  It  is  the  manifestation  and  display  of  his  own  per- 
fection ;  "  to  show  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known ; 
and  to  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory."  That  is,  he  does 
this  for  himself,  for  his  own  glory.  This  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  words  of  Solomon,  which  have  been  mentioned,  and 
serves  to  fix  the  sense  of  them :  "  The  Lord  hath  made  all 
things  for  himself ;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil." 

3.  It  is  here  supposed,  that  what  God  does  in  hardening 
sinners,  and  making  them  vessels  unto  dishonor,  and  enduring, 
with  much  long-suffering,  these  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  for  de- 
struction, is  consistent  with  their  being  blamable  for  their 
hardness,  and  every  thing  which  renders  them  dishonorable, 
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and  with  his  being  highly  displeased  with  them  for  it;  and 
that  he  may  justly  destroy  them  forever,  foi  their  hardness 
and  obstinacy  in  sin.  This  is  supposed,  and  really  asserted, 
in  the  words ;  for,  in  any  other  view,  they  would  be  inconsist- 
ent and  absurd ;  as  otherwise  sinners  could  not  be  vessels  of 
wrath,  fitted  to  destruction.  Whatever  men  have  thought, 
and  may  think  and  assert,  St  Paul,  and  he  by  whom  he  was 
inspired,  knew  that  both  these  are  perfectly  consistent.  How 
these  things  are  consistent  does  appear,  it  is  hoped,  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  and  may  be  yet  further  offered,  on 
this  head. 

Having  thus  considered  what  is  the  language  of  Scripture 
on  this  point,  and  made  particular  remarks  on  the  passages 
which  have  been  adduced,  some  more  general  observations  on 
the  whole,  in  one  general  view  of  them,  must  now  be  made, 
hoping  they  may  serve  to  throw  further  light  on  the  subject, 
and  confirm  the  truth  exhibited  respecting  it  in  divine  revela- 
tion, which  has  been  so  diflicult  and  intricate  to  many. 

1.  It  appears  from  these  passages  of  Scripture,  that  God 
has  foreordained  all  the  moral  evil  which  does  take  place,  and 
is,  in  such  a  sense,  and  so  far,  the  origin  and  cause  of  it,  that 
he  is  said  to  bring  it  to  pass  by  his  own  agency.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  bold  or  dangerous  to  believe  and  assert  this ;  but  it 
is  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  tends  to  promote  the  good  of 
men  ;  and  to  believe  and  assert  the  contrary,  is  directly  the 
reverse,  bold,  dangerous,  dishonorable  to  God,  and  hurtful  to 
man.  It  is  safe  to  speak  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  so 
far  as  any  man  does  not,  it  is  because,  in  that  instance,  there 
is  no  light  in  him.* 

2.  If  these  Scriptures  be  understood,  as  many  have  chosen 
to  understand  them,  as  importing  only  that  God  permits  sin, 
and  so  orders  every  thing  respecting  the  event,  that,  he  per- 
mitting, it  will  certainly  take  place  just  as  it  does,  this  really 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  or,  if  not,  does  not  obviate  any  diffi- 
culty which  has  been  thought  to  attend  the  representation 
which  has  now  been  made  of  this  matter.  For  they  who 
choose  this  way  of  speaking  do  represent  God  as  willing  that 
sin  should  take  place,  or,  on  the  whole,  preferring  and  choosing 
that  it  should  exist,  rather  than  not.  And  this,  as  has  been 
shown,  implies  all  that  is  intended  by  his  being  the  origin  and 
cause  of  sin,  and  ordering  and  doing  every  thing,  that  was 
necessary  to  be  ordered  and  done,  previous  to  the  existence  of 
sin,  in  order  to  render  it  certain,  in  every  instance  where  it 

*  *•  Beza  well  expresses  it,  Qui  sequUttr  Deunif  emendatt  sane  loquitur.  We 
need  not  fear  falling  into  any  impropriety  of  speech,  when  we  use  the  language 
which  God  has  taught."  —  Doddridge  9  note  on  Luke  xxii.  22. 
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does  take  place.  His  decree  turns  the  point  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  sin ;  and  his  agency  makes  it  certain,  without 
which  it  could  have  no  existence. 

And  if  God  determined  to  pennit  all  the  sin  which  does 
take  place,  and  by  his  agency  orders  things  so,  that,  he  per- 
mitting it,  it  will  be  done,  this  is  liable  to  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  or  can  be  made  against  the  assertion  that  all 
the  sinful  volitions  of  men  are  the  effect  of  the  divine  agency ; 
for  the  former  makes  sin  as  certain  and  necessary  as  the  latter, 
and  it  is  no  more  consistent  with  the  holiness  of  God  and  his 
hatred  of  sin,  to  will  the  existence  of  it,  and  lay  a  plan  to 
have  it  take  place  upon  his  permission,  than  it  is  directly  to 
cause  it  to  exist  in  the  creature,  by  any  agency  or  exertion 
whatever,  which  is  previously  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
sinful  volitions.  And  the  former  is  not  only  liable  to  all  the 
objections  that  can  be  made  against  the  latter,  but.,  so  far  as 
it  differs  from  the  latter,  supposes  an  effect  without  any  real 
origin  or  cause,  and  therefore  involves  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  absurdity  imaginable,  as  has  been  shown  above.  Why 
then  is  it  not  most  reasonable,  safe  and  best,  to  understand 
these  Scriptures  in  their  most  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  since 
by  a  strained  or  forced  interpretation,  no  difficulty  is  removed, 
and  nothing  is  obtained,  and  by  explaining  away  the  most 
easy  and  natural  meaning,  new  and  inextricable  difficulties  are 
incurred  ?  * 

In  short,  there  appears  to  be  no  rational  or  consistent 
medium,  betN\'^een  admitting  that  God,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, has  chosen  and  determined  that  all  the  moral  evil  which 
does,  or  ever  will  exist,  should  take  place,  and  consequently  is 
so  far  the  origin  and  cause  of  it ;  or  believing  and  asserting 
that  sin  has  taken  place,  in  every  view,  and  in  all  respects, 

*  Calvin  represents  those  as  very  unreasonable,  and  perverting  the  Scriptures, 
who  insist  that  no  more  is  meant  than  a  bare  permission,  when  God  is  said  to 
harden  the  hearts  of  men,  shut  their  eyes,  etc.  He  speaks  of  them  as  frigidi 
tpeculatores^  d^hui  moderatores ;  to  whose  delicate  cars  such  Scripture  expressions 
seem  harsh-,  and  are  offensive.  They  therefore,  he  observes,  soften  them  down, 
by  turning  an  action  into  a  permission,  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between 
acting  and  suffering,  i.  e.,  suffering  others  to  act.  He  says,  such  who  will  ad- 
mit of  a  permission  only,  suspend  the  counsel  and  determination  of  God 
wholly  on  the  will  of  man.  But  that  he  is  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  speak  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  ;  and  does  not  hesitate  to  approve  and  embrace  what  the 
Scripture  so  often  declares,  viz.,  that  God  blinds  the  minds  of  wicked  men, 
and  hardens  their  hearts,  etc.  See  Calvin's  Commentary  on  Exodus  iv.  21 ; 
Tii.  3.  Joshua  xi.  20.  Rom.  ix.  18.  See  also  West's  "Essay  on  Moral 
Agency."  pp.  241,  246. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  says,  •*  And  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,"  he  refers  to 
the  words  of  God,  when  he  repeatedly  says  to  Moses,  that  he  would,  and 
actually  did  harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  he  does  not  attempt  to  soften 
or  alter  the  expression  in  the  least,  when  he  applies  it  to  all  who  are  hardened. 
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contrary  to  his  will,  he  liaving  done  all  he  could  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  it,  but  was  not  able,  and  is,  therefore,  not  the 
infinitely  happy,  uncontrollable,  supreme  Governor  of  the 
world,  but  is  dependent,  disappointed,  and  miserable !  No 
one,  surely,  will  adopt  the  latter ;  how,  then,  can  he  avoid  ad- 
mitting the  former? 

3.  If  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  mentioned,  where 
hardening  the  hearts  of  men,  bUnding  and  shutting  their  eyes, 
and  inclining  and  tiuiting  their  hearts,  when  they  practise  moral 
evil,  etc ;  if  these  Scriptures  are  to  be  understood,  as  mean- 
ing no  more  than  that  God  orders  their  situation  and  external 
circumstances  to  be  such,  that,  considering  their  disposition, 
and  the  evil  bias  of  their  minds,  they  will  without  any  other 
influence  be  blinded  and  hardened,  etc.,  then  all  those  Scrip- 
tures which  speak  of  God's  changing  and  softening  the  heart, 
taking  away  the  hard  heart,  and  giving  a  heart  of  Besh,  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  men,  and  turning  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  sin  to  holiness,  working  in  them  to  will  and  to  do, 
and  causing  them  to  walk  in  his  ways,  etc.,  may  and  must  be 
understood  in  the  same  way,  as  not  intending  any  special 
divine  influence  on  the  mind,  as  the  origin  and  cause  of  vir- 
tuous, obedient,  holy  volitions,  but  only  his  using  means  with 
them  in  an  external  way,  putting  them  under  advantages,  and 
setting  motives  before  them ;  so  that  if  they  be  well  disposed, 
or  will  dispose  themselves  to  obedience,  they  may  be  holy,  etc, 
To  be  sure,  it  cannot  be  argued  from  the  expressions  them- 
selves, that  the  latter  express  or  intend  any  more  real  influence 
on  the  minds  of  men,  or  divine  agency,  by  which  God  is  the 
origin  and  cause  of  virtuous  exercises,  than  the  former  do 
with  respect  to  men's  sinful  exercises,  for  the  expressions  are 
as  unlimited,  plain  and  strong,  which  speak  of  the  former,  as 
those  which  are  used  for  the  fatter. 

The  Arminian,  and  all  of  his  cast.  Understand  the  latter,  as 
they  do  the  former,  as  intending  no  internal,  decisive  influence 
on  the  mind,  turning  the  heart  or  will  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  ordering  external  circimi stances,  etc.  And  are  they  not 
herein  more  consistent  than  the  professed  Calvinist,  who  in- 
sists that  the  latter  cannot  be  understood  as  expressing  less, 
than  that  God,  by  his  agency  and  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men,  does  actually  produce  all  virtuous  volitions,  as  their  real 
origin  and  cause,  while  he  as  confidently  asserts  that  the 
former  cannot  mean  any  such  thing,  but  understands  them  as 
the  Arminian  does.  Were  they  consistent,  they  would  give  up 
the  cause  to  the  Arminian,  and  own  that  the  latter  expressions 
may  well  be  understood,  as  he  understands  them,'  and  must 
mean  no  more,  if  the  former  do  not.     Tlus  is  mentioned,  it 
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must  be  observed,  as  argumentum  ad  hominem^  to  convince 
these  professed  Calvinists,  or  whatever  they  choose  to  call 
themselves,  that  they  are  really  inconsistent,  and,  in  this  point, 
are  taking  a  measure  to  strengthen  their  opposers,  rather  than 
to  convince  or  confute  them.  This  leads  to  another  ob- 
servation. 

4.  They  who  object  to  the  divine  agency  being  the  origin 
and  cause  of  sinful  voUtions,  because,  in  their  view,  this  is  in- 
consistent with  freedom  and  moral  agency,  in  such  volitions, 
and  with  any  blame  or  crime  in  that  which  is  the  effect  of 
such  a  cause,  must,  if  consistent  with  themselves,  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  agency,  as  the  cause  of  virtuous  voli- 
tions and  exercises,  on  the  same  ground,  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

If  any  kind  or  degree  of  supposed  influence  and  agency, 
which  is  antecedent  to  a  man's  volition,  and  the  cause  of  its 
taking  place,  renders  such  volition  not  free,  and  not  the  man's 
own  volition  and  exercise,  so  that  he  is  neither  virtuous  nor 
vicious  in  having  and  exerting  such  a  cjioice,  then  there  is  no 
freedom  or  virtue  in  the  exercises  of  those  called  good  men, 
which  are  the  effect  of  powerful  divine  influence,  causing  them 
to  take  pl^ce ;  but  if  such  agency  and  influence,  producing 
virtuous  volitions  in  men,  be  consistent  with  the  freedom  of 
men,  in  such  volitions,  and  they  are  as  much  their  own  exer- 
cises, and  they  are  as  rai:uous,  and  as  much  their  own  virtue,  as 
if  they  had  taken  place  without  such  previous  influence,  or  as 
they  could  be  on  any  possible  supposition  ;  then  all  this  is  as 
true  of  all  contrary  or  sinful  volitions  of  men,  whatever  kind  or 
degree  of  influence  and  agency  be  exerted  antecedent  to  their 
existence,  and  as  the  cause  of  it. 

This  observation  is  made  for  the  sake  of  those  who  make 
the  above  objection  against  there  being  any  origin  or  cause  of 
sinful  volitions,  antecedent  to  their  existence,  supposing  this  is 
inconsistent  with  man's  freedom  and  blame  in  such  exercises ; 
and  yet  they  believe  and  assert,  that  all  virtuous  exercises  of 
men  are  the  fruit  and  effect  of  divine  influence,  as  their  origin, 
which  eflicaciously  causes  them  to  take  place ;  and  that  these  ex- 
ercises are  as  really  and  as  much  their  own,  and  as  virtuous  and 
praiseworthy,  as  if  they  had  taken  place,  A\dthout  any  such  previ- 
ous influence  and  cause,  were  this  possible.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  palpable,  gross  inconsistence  of  theirs  might  be  discerned 
and  attended  to  by  them ;  upon  which  they  would  drop  this; 
objection  as  wholly  without  foundation,  or  urge  it  equally 
against  the  virtuous  exercises  of  men,  being  the  effect  of  any 
previous,  divine,  efficacious  influence,  as  their  origin  and  cause,, 
and  renounce  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  and  moral 
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agency  of  men,  by  which  they  will  be  consistent  with  them- 
selves in  this  point,  however  inconsistent  they  may  be  with  the 
Bible. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  is,  indeed,  equally  and  altogether 
consistent  with  human  liberty,  and  with  virtue  and  sin.  No 
supposable  or  possible  influence  or  agency,  previous  to  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  will,  which  is  the  origin  and  cause  of  such  exer- 
cises, can  render  men  less  free  in  such  voluntary  exercises,  or 
the  less  virtuous  or  vicious ;  and  that  because  liberty  consists, 
and  is  exercised  in  willing  and  choosing,  and  in  nothing  that 
docs  or  can  take  place  antecedent  to  the  volitions  of  men,  or 
as  the  consequence  of  them.  And  virtue  and  sin  consist  in 
the  exercises  of  the  will  or  heart,  and  in  nothing  else ;  and  men 
are  sinful  or  holy  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  these. 
These  are  most  certain  and  evident  tniths,  which  has  been  in 
some  measure  shown  above,  and  which  ought  to  be  always 
kept  in  view,  when  attending  to  this  subject. 

5.  There  is  a  certain  connection  between  God's  hardening 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  shutting  or  blinding  their  eyes,  what- 
ever this  may  be  or  imply,  and  their  voluntarily  hardening 
their  own  hearts  and  shutting  or  closing  their  own  eyes ;  so 
that  when  or  wherever  the  one  takes  place,  the  other  does  also. 

When  God  is  said  to  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  said  to  harden  his  own  heart.  God  said  to  Moses, 
that  he  would  harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh.  (Ex.  iv.  21 ; 
vii.  3.)  And  it  is  repeatedly  said  that  he  hardened  his  own 
heart,  as  the  Lord  had  said,  (Ex.  viii.  15,)  referring  to  his  say- 
ing that  he  would  harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh.  So  it  is  said 
(Ex.  ix.  34,  35)  Pharaoh  sinned  yet  more,  and  hardened  his 
heart ;  and  in  the  first  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh,  for  I  have  hardened  his  hearty 
—  referring  to  the  instance  just  before  mentioned,  of  Pharaoh's 
hardening  his  own  heart.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  whenever 
God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  he  hardened  his  oami 
heart ;  and  whenever  Pharaoh  did  harden  his  heart,  God  did 
also  harden  it.  And  that  this  is  true  of  every  instance  of  hard- 
ness or  obstinacy  of  the  heart,  God  hardens  the  heart,  and  the 
sinner  himself  hardens  his  own  heart. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  as  some  have  thought  it  did, 
that  God's  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  hardening 
his  own  heart,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  supposition  is 
contrary  to  the  representation  and  the  express  words.  Here 
are  two  distinct  agents,  who  are  said  to  be  concerned,  and 
to  act  in  producing  one  and  the  same  event,  wthout  which 
it  could  not  take  place ;  viz.,  the  hardness  of  Pharaoh's  heart. 
As  the  agents  are  infinitely  distinct  and  different,  and  their 
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characters  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  so  is  their  agency ; 
that  of  God  is  holy,  that  of  Pharaoh  sinful.  Yet  the  one 
necessarily  supposes  and  involves  the  other.  The  agency 
ascribed  to  Grod  is  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  hardness  of  the 
heart,  without  which  it  could  not  take  place,  and  of  which  it 
is  the  certain  consequence.  The  agency  ascribed  to  Pharaoh, 
and  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  every  sinner  whose  heart  is 
hard,  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  divine  agency,  and  con- 
sists wholly  in  this  effect,  that  is,  in  hardness  of  heart.  The 
heart  cannot  be  hardened,  or  there  cannot  be  a  hard  heart, 
without  the  agency  of  the  sinner,  hardening  his  own  heart ; 
for  it  consists  in  voluntary  exercise,  and  therefore  does  not,  and 
cannot  take  place,  while  men  are  wholly  passive  and  do  not 
act  or  put  forth  those  exertions  in  which  hardness  of  heart  doth 
consist. 

When  God  made  man  a  living  soul,  the  effect  produced  con- 
sisted in  man's  activity ;  he  lived ;  for  life  is  not  merely  a 
passive  effect,  but  is  itself  action.  Man  could  not  be  made  a 
uving  soul  without  life,  or  unless  he  Jived  ;  and  he  could  not 
live  unless  he  were  made  to  Uve,  so  that  the  one  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  other.  Yet  life  is  as  really  life  and  activity,  or 
man  as  really  lives,  and  it  as  much  his  own  life  and  activity 
as  if  he  had  lived  without  being  created  or  made  to  live,  were 
this  possible.  Every  one  cannot  but  see  how  false  and  absurd 
it  would  be  to  say,  that  God's  making  man  a  living  soul,  and 
man's  agency  in  living,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  because 
one  necessarily  implies  the  other ;  so  that  to  assert  one,  is,  in 
effect,  and  really,  to  assert  the  other.  To  say  that  God  breathed 
into  man  the  breath  of  life,  implies  that  man  lived,  and  does 
really  assert  it ;  and  to  say  that  man  became  a  living  soul,  or 
lived,  implies  the  divine  agency  in  causing  him  to  live,  and 
does  really  assert  it ;  though  there  be  two  different  agents,  and  /  -y^ 
two  very  different  kinds  of  agency,  as  distinct  and  different  '  ' 
from  each  other  as  if  there  were  no  connection  between  them, 
and  the  one  did  not  imply  the  other. 

This  is  applicable  to  the  instance  before  us.  When  God 
hardens  the  heart  of  any  man,  that  man  certainly  hardens  his 
own  heart,  or  that  hardness  is  his  own  chosen  obstinacy ;  and 
were  it  not  so,  he  could  have  no  hardness  of  heart,  or  his  heart 
could  not  be  hardened.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  an  ex- 
press contradiction.  And  it  is  as  much  his  own  chosen  obsti- 
nacy, and  his  own  crime ;  and  he  is  as  odious  and  ill  deserving 
as  if  his  Maker  had  no  hand  or  concern  in  the  matter.  When 
God  hardens  the  heart,  or  exerts  any  supposable  or  possible 
kind  or  degree  of  influence  or  power,  of  which  sin  or  holiness 
in  the  creature  is  the  consequence,  this  is  so  far  from  being  or 
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implying  any  necessitating  influence,impelling  or  forcing  men  to 
sin  or  obey,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  there  should  be  any 
such  thing  antecedent  to  the  actual  existence  of  will  and  choice ; 
and  it  is  necessarily  implied,  that  the  disposition,  will,  and  choice, 
in  which  the  sinner's  obstinacy  consists,  is  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom, and  his  own  choice.  The  will  or  heart  is  not  capable  of 
any  such  necessitating  influence,  by  which  it  is  forced  to  act, 
in  opposition  to  acting  freely,  because,  as  has  been  observed, 
exercise  of  choice,  or  voluntary  action  and  freedom,  are  the 
same  thing.  To  talk  of  a  necessitating  influence  by  which  the 
will  is  forced  to  act,  which  deprives  a  man  of  freedom,  is  just 
as  absurd  as  to  say,  that  a  man  is  forced  to  live  without  having 
any  life,  and  so  as  utterly  to  exclude  it.  But  this  has  been  con- 
sidered before. 

To  return.  The  observation  to  which  we  are  now  attend- 
ing, viz.,  that  whenever  God  hardens  the  hearts  and  blinds  the 
minds  of  men,  they  do  harden  their  own  hearts  and  shut  their 
own  eyes,  and  the  latter  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  former,  as 
the  former  is  implied  in  the  latter,  may  be  further  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  several  other  passages  of  Scripture,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  \Vill  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  them. 

The  Lord  says  to  Isaiah,  "  Go  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye 
indeed,  but  understand  not;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive 
not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears 
heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes :  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and 
convert,  and  be  healed."  These  remarkable  words  are  quoted 
or  referred  to  no  less  than  six  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
oftener  than  any  other  text  is  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament. 
In  St.  John's  Gospel  it  is  expressed  in  the  following  words : 
"  Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Isaiah  said,  He 
hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts ;  that  they 
should  not  sec  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  heart, 
and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them."  In  this  quotation  the 
expressions  are  as  they  are  in  the  prophet,  though  stronger  and 
more  decisively  plain,  if  possible,  representing  the  agency  of  God 
in  blinding  the  eyes  of  men  and  hardening  their  hearts.  He  is 
said  to  do  this,  and  it  is  ascribed  to  him  as  the  cause,  and  nothing 
is  said  expressly  of  the  agency  of  men  in  the  matter.  St.  Paul  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  these  words,  together  with  other  passages, 
in  the  following  passage :  "  The  election  hath  obtained  it;  but 
the  rest  were  blinded  :  according  as  it  is  WTitten,  God  hath 
given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see, 
and  ears  that  they  should  not  hear,  unto  this  day."  (Rom.  xi. 
7,  8.)  Here  he  speaks,  agreeable  to  the  words  in  Isaiah,  and 
as  St.  John  quotes  them,  of  God  as  the  agent,  and  of  what  he 
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does,  and  he  is  represented  as  blinding  men,  giving  them  the 
spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  etc.,  and  noth- 
ing is  expressly  said  of  the  agency  of  men.  Bu^  he  quotes 
these  words,  on  another  occasion,  in  a  different  manner :  "  Well 
spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  unto  our  fathers, 
saying,  Go  unto  this  people  and  say,  Hearing  ye  shall  hear, 
and  shall  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  not  per- 
ceive. For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing ;  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed,  lest  they 
should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should 
be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them."  (Acts  xxviii.  25, 26, 27.) 
In  Matthew  xiii.  15,  these  same  words  are*  quoted  by  Christ 
himself,  just  as  St.  Paul  quotes  them  here :  "  For  this  people's 
heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and 
their  eyes  have  they  closed."  Here  they  are  said  to  close  or 
blind  their  own  eyes.  They  are  represented  as  active  in  the 
matter,  and  their  agency  only  is  spoken  of  expressly,  and  the 
divine  agency  is  not  mentioned;  whereas,  in  the  passages 
above  produced,  these  same  words  of  Isaiah  are  made  to  ex- 
press, not  the  agency  of  those  who  are  blind  in  making  them- 
selves so,  but  the  divine  agency  in  shutting  their  eyes ;  so  that 
their  being  blind  and  unbelieving  is  ascribed  to  God.  It  is  a 
question  worthy  to  be  considered,  —  How  can  these  words  in 
Isaiah  be  consistently  quoted  so  differently,  and  be  made  to 
speak  of  the  agency  of  the  sinner  hardening  his  o^n  heart 
and  closing  his  own  eyes,  when  the  prophet  expresses  noth- 
ing but  the  divine  agency  in  hardening  and  blinding  them, 
as  they  are  quoted  by  St  John  and  once  by  St.  Paul  ? 
*  Is  not  the  only  solution  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question  contained  in  the  observation  made  above,  namely : 
that,  whenever  God  hardens  the  heart  and  closes  the  eyes  of 
men,  they  harden  their  own  hearts  and  shut  their  own  eyes,  — 
the  one  being  necessarily  implied  and  involved  in  the  other  ? 
So  that,  when  it  is  expressly  said  that  God  hardens  the  heart 
of  any  man,  or  hath  given  him  eyes  that  he  should  not  see,  it 
is  as  really  asserted  that  the  man  himself  hardens  his  own 
heart,  and  closes  his  own  eyes,  —  as  the  latter  is  necessarily 
implied,  it  being  the  very  thing  expressly  said  to  be  produced 
as  the  effect  of  the  divine  agency.  Therefore,  when  Isaiah 
speaks  of  God  as  hardening  men's  hearts,  and  shutting  their 
eyes,  he  equally  asserts  that  these  men  harden  their  own 
hearts,  and  close  their  own  eyes ;  and  may  justly,  and  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  be  quoted,  as  asserting  both  of  them, 
or  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  light,  wisdom,  and  holiness  of 
good  men.    God  is  certainly  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  tbis, 
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according  to  the  Scripture.  He  circumcises  the  heart  to  love 
him ;  he  gives  a  new  heart,  and  puts  a  new  spirit  in  them,  — 
creates  in  them  a  clean  heart,  and  renews  in  them  a  right 
spirit ;  he  saves  them  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  he  causes  them  to  walk  in  his 
statutes,  and  to  keep  his  judgments  and  do  them.  (Deut.  xxx. 
6.  Ps.  U.  10.  Ez.  xxxvi.  26,  27.  Tit.  iii.  5.)  Yet  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  them  to  whom  God  gives  a  new  heart,  and 
whose  heart  he  circumcises,  and  whom  he  renews  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  as  circumcising  their  own  hearts,  —  making  themselves 
a  new  heart ;  —  as  those  who  have  put  off  the  old  man,  and 
put  on  the  new  man,  and  renewed  themselves  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds,  and  have  cleansed  and  purified  their  own  hearts. 
rDeut  X.  16.  Ez.  xviii.  31.  Rom.  xii.  2.  Eph.  iv.  22,  23,  24. 
1  Pet.  i.  22.     1  John  iii.  3.    Jam.  iv.  8.    Isa.  i.  61.) 

These  passages  may  be  reconciled  by  observing  that  the 
former  speak  expressly  of  the  divine  agency  in  the  renovation 
of  the  hearts  of  sinful  men  and  forming  them  to  true  holiness. 
The  latter  speak  of  the  agency  and  exercises  of  men,  implied 
in  their  renovation  and  holiness,  and  in  which  their  turning  to 
God  and  their  obedience  does  consist,  and  which  is  necessaiily 
connected  with  the  former  and  involved  in  it.  Whenever  and 
wherever  God  gives  a  new  heart,  the  man  makes  himself  a 
new  heart  in  that  agency  and  those  exercises  in  which  a  new 
heart  consists.  He  renews  and  cleanses  his  own  heart,  and 
circumcises  it,  by  turning  from  sin  to  God,  —  bating  sin  and 
loving  God,  —  and  in  all  that  agency,  and  those  pure  and  holy 
exercises,  in  which  he  conforms  to  the  divine  law  and  to  the 
gospel,  and  lives  a  holy  life.  All  this  is  necessarily  implied  in 
what  God  does  in  giving  a  new  heart,  as  it  is  the  effect  which 
he  produces  by  his  agency ;  and  these  are  connected  and  in- 
volved in  each  other,  as  are  the  cause  and  effect,  so  that  to 
assert  one  is  equally  to  assert  the  existence  of  the  other.  The 
sinner's  heart  cannot  be  made  a  clean  heart  by  the  divine 
agency  in  any  other  way  but  by  the  sinner's  cleansing  his 
own  heart ;  because  a  clean  heart  consists  in  those  exercises 
of  the  man  in  which  he  does  cleanse  his  own  heart.  It  is  a 
contradiction  to  say  that  God  has  circumcised  the  heart  of  a 
man  to  love  him,  and  yet  the  man  does  not  love  him,  or,  which 
is  the  same,  has  not  circumcised  his  own  heart  to  love  the 
Lord ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Therefore,  when  God  says  he  will 
give  a  new  heart  and  put  a  new  spirit  within  men,  it  is  really 
asserted  that  they  shall  renew  their  own  hearts,  in  the  proper 
exercises  and  agency  in  which  a  new  heart  and  new  spirit  con- 
sists, or,  that  they  shall  walk  in  his  ways.  And,  on  the  con- 
trary, whenever  a  man  makes  him  a  new  heart,  and  becomes 
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obedient,  this  implies  all  that  divine  agency  by  which  Qod 
gives  a  new  heart ;  and,  therefore,  bv  asserting  the  former  to 
«rist,  the  latter  is  really  asserted,  n  a  man  purifies  himself, 
and  cleanses  his  own  heart  in  pure,  holy  exercises,  it  is  certain 
that  God  has  created  in  him  a  clean,  a  new  heart;  tind  to 
assert  the  former,  or  the  latter,  is  really  to  assert  both. 

Here  are  two  distinct  agents,  infinitely  different :  God,  abso- 
lutely independent  and  almighty ;  and  a  creature,  absolutely 
dependent  for  every  thought  and  volition,  having  no  power 
and  sujfficiency  that  is  not  derived  immediately  from  his 
Maker ;  and  the  agency,  or  operation,  is  as  distinct  and  differ- 
ent as  the  agents.  The  creature's  agency  is  as  much  his  own 
as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  can  be,  and  as  it  could  be  if  it 
were  not  the  effect  of  the  divine  agency,  if  this  were  possible. 
And  the  creature  acts  as  freely  as  if  there  were  no  agent  con- 
cerned but  himself,  and  his  exercises  are  as  virtuous  and  holy ; 
and  it  is  really  and  as  much  his  own  virtue  and  holiness,  and 
he  is  as  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  as  if  he  did  not  depend 
on  divine  influences  for  these  exercises,  and  they  were  not  the 
effect  of  the  operation  of  God.     All  this,  it  is  presumed,  is 

Elain,  and  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  attended  to  what 
as  been  said  above  on  this  subject.  And  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  respecting  God's  hardening  the  sinner's  heart,  and 
his  hardening  his  own  heart,  which  does  not  equally  attend 
GJod's  making  a  new  and  clean  heart,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  man  renewing  and  cleansing  his  own  heart ;  and  no  objec- 
tion can  be  made  against  the  former  which  is  not  as  much 
against  the  latter,  unless  it  be  that,  in  the  latter  instance,  mor- 
al good  or  hoUness  in  the  creature  is  the  effect  of  the  divine 
operation.  But  in  the  former  it  is  directly  the  reverse,  and 
moral  evil,  or  sin,  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  divine 
determination  and  agency,  which  has  been  thought,  by  many, 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  purity  and  holiness  of  God. 
It  is  presumed  that  what  has  been  said  above  to  this  point  is 
sufficient  to  obviate  this  objection,  and  show  it  to  be  wholly 
without  foundation.     But  this  leads  to  another  observation. 

6.  Though  it  be  as  expressly  asserted,  in  the  Scriptures 
which  have  been  cited  and  particularly  considered,  that  God 
has  determined  the  existence  of  all  the  moral  evil  that  takes 
place,  and  does,  by  his  own  operation  and  agency,  cause  it  to 
take  place  as  it  does,  —  as  it  is  that  true  virtue  and  holiness 
which  takes  place  in  men  is  the  effect  of  divine  operation, — 
yet  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  manner  and  mode  of 
divine  operation,  which  is  the  cause  of  those  different  and 
opposite  effects,  is,  in  all  respects,  the  same ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, no  man  has  a  right  to  assert  this.     Indeed,  this,  in  both 
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instances,  is  inscrutable  by  man,  and  cannot  be  particularly 
explained.  We.  know  that  what  is  produced  in  the  latt^ 
instance  is,  as  it  consists  in  the  exercises  of  the  creature,  con- 
formable to  the  law  ^nd  nature  of  God.  In  the  former,  what 
takes  place  in  man  is  directly  the  reverse,  —  contrary  to  God's 
nature  and  law.  But,  as  to  the  manner  of  operation,  as  the 
cause  of  either,  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark,  —  as  much  as  we 
are  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  the  divine  operation  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  different  and  various  existences. 
All  we  know  is  that  God  willed  their  existence  to  be  just  as 
they  do  exist,  or  said.  Let  them  be^  —  with  which  fiat  their 
existence  is  infallibly  connected.  And  he  as  really  willed  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  as  of  holiness  in  creatures ;  and  the 
existence  of  both  is  equally  the  infallible  consequence. 

And  though  the  effects,  holiness  and  sin,  are  in  then-  nature, 
and  considered  in  themselves,  so  infinitely  different  and  con- 
trary to  each  other,  and  the  latter  most  odious  and  abomina- 
ble, yet  the  existence  of  them  both  may  be  equally  important 
and  desirable,  and  necessary  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
greatest  possible  good.  Ana  in  this  view  God  willed  the  ex- 
istence of  both,  in  the  exercise  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence, even  the  same  kind  of  benevolence  which  he  requires  of 
creatures  in  his  holy  law,  and  which  is  opposed  by  the  sinner 
in  every  act  of  sin.  It  hence  appears,  that  God's  disposition 
and  will  respecting  the  existence  of  sin,  which  is  the  origin 
and  cause  of  it,  and  his  disposition  and  will  revealed  in  his 
law  requiring  benevolence,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  it,  and 
forbidding  the  contrary,  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  one  and 
the  same.  And  were  it  possible  for  him  to  will  and  choose 
that  sin  should  not  exist,  this  would  have  been  infinitely  con- 
trary to  the  divine  law.  Thus  it  appears  that  God  is  holy  in 
all  his  works  and  ways,  even  while  he  wills  the  existence  of 
moral  evil.  And  that  there  neither  is,  nor  possibly  can  be, 
ajiy  moral  evil,  in  being  thus  the  origin  and  cause  of  it. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  will  conclude  this 
subject :  — 

Question.  Does  not  the  doctrine  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced serve  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  infidel  and  others 
in  their  belief  that  man  is  not  a  moral  agent,  and  is  not  capa- 
ble of  sin  or  blame,  whatever  he  may  do  ?  Many  who  reject 
divine  revelation  profess  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  universal 
necessity ;  that  all  things  and  events,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  are  fixed,  so  that  there  can  be  no  alteration.  And  hence 
they  infer  that  man  has  no  liberty,  and  is  not  a  moral  agent 
so  as  tp  be  in  any  degree  criminal.  And  many  who  do  not 
professedly  renounce  revelation,  profess  to  believe  the  absolute 
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and  universal  dependence  of  all  creatures  "and  things  on  God, 
and  hence  infer  and  say  they  are  what  God  has  made  them 
to  be ;  therefore,  they  are  not  answerable  for  what  they  are  or 
do ;  nor  are  they  justly  blamable  for  any  thing  in  their  charac- 
ter or  conduct.  These  will  think  themselves  supported  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  of  God,  as  it  has  been  stated  above. 
Is  it  wise  or  right  to  advance  a  doctrine  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce such  an  evil  effect  ?  Had  it  not  better  be  suppressed,  if 
it  be  true  ? 

Ans.  1.  If  the  doctrine,  as  it  has  now  been  stated,  be 
clearly  and  abundantly  asserted  in  the  Scripture,  and  the 
whole  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  independence  and  su- 
premacy of  God,  and  the  entire  dependence  of  the  creature, 
in  all  respects,  which,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  made  evident, 
then  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  assert- 
ed and  vindicated ;  and  it  is  certain  it  does  not  tend  to  any 
evil,  or  to  produce  any  bad  effect.  And  if  it  be  improved  to 
any  bad  purpose,  and  any  groundless  inference  be  made  from 
it,  it  must  be  an  abuse  of  the  truth,  and  perverting  it  to  an 
end  to  which  it  has  no  tendency,  but  the  contrary. 

Ans.  2.  There  is  no  religious  or  moral  truth  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  which  may  not  be  improved  to  some  bad  purpose,  and 
has  not  been  so  improved  by  ignorant  and  wicked  men.  And 
if  no  truth  ought  to  be  explained  and  vindicated,  or  mentioned, 
which  may  be  abused,  and  will  be  perverted  by  some,  even  to 
their  own  destruction,  all  religious  truth  must  be  suppressed,  and 
the  Bible  must  be  shut  up,  and  no  more  lie  open  to  the  world. 

Ans.  3.  At  the  same  time  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
decrees  has  been  stated  and  vindicated,  it  has  been  equally 
proved,  from  Scripture  and  reason,  that  man  is  a  free  agent, 
and  accountable  for  his  moral  conduct ;  and  in  all  respects  as 
much  so,  and  is  as  real  and  as  much  a  moral  agent  as  he 
could  be  on  any  supposition,  and  if  this  doctrine  were  not 
true,  and  no  events  or  actions  were  fixed  and  certain  before 
they  actually  took  place ;  and  he  is  as  much  the  former  and 
author  of  his  own  moral  character  as  he  could  be  were  there 
no  other  agent  concerned  in  them.  And  all  his  moral  actions 
are  as  much  his  own,  and  his  own  virtue  or  sins,  as  they  could 
be,  if  nothing  were  previously  done  or  determined  which  ren- 
dered them  certain.  If  any  will  abuse  their  own  reason  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  so  much  as  to  believe  but  one  of  these 
equally  evident  truths,  and  reject  the  other,  he  must  answer 
for  it,  and  take  the  consequence.  But  must  one  or  the  other 
of  them  be  given  up  or  suppressed,  lest  men  should  abuse  one 
or  both  of  them  ?     Let  the  Scripture  and  reason  judge. 

Ans.  4.    All  the  difficulty  in  this  matter  appears  to  lie  in 
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reconciling  the  total,  universal,  and  constant  dependence  of 
man  on  God,  with  his  freedom  and  moral  agency,  and  ac- 
countableness  for  his  moral  conduct  The  Scripture  asserts 
both  these  in  the  strongest  manner,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  instances  are  too  numerous 
to  be  all  mentioned  here.  This  dependence  is  represented  by 
the  potter  and  the  clay ;  and  man  is  asserted  to  be  as  depend- 
ent on  God  for  the  manner  of  his  existence,  and  in  all  his 
moral  character  and  actions,  as  the  clay  is  on  the  potter  for 
the  shape  and  kind  of  vessel  into  which  it  is  to  be  formed. 
(Rom.  ix.  19,  20,  21.)  And  wicked  men,  in  all  their  actions, 
are  represented  to  be  as  much  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  moved 
by  him,  as  the  saw,  axe,  rod,  or  staff,  are  in  the  hand  or  power 
of  a  man^who  uses  and  moves  them.  (Is.  x.  15.)  The  apos- 
tle Paul  says,  (Acts  xvii.  28,)  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being."  * 

And  reason,  or  true  philosophy,  teaches  the  same.  A  crea- 
ture cannot  be  made  independent  in  any  the  least  degree  or 
respect  whatever,  because  this  implies  a  contradiction ;  for  if 
a  creature  can  be  independent  with  respect  to  any  thing,  or  in 
any  degree,  he  may  be  so  in  every  degree,  and  in  all  respects ; 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  being  a  creature.  Therefore 
the  constant  and  entire  dependence  of  man  on  God  his  creator 
for  existence,  for  every  perception  and  thought,  and  every 
motion  of  body  or  mind,  and  every  circumstance  of  these,  from 
the  least  that  is  possible  to  the  greatest,  is  absolute  and  per- 
fect in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  every  respect.  According 
to  Scripture  and  right  reason,  this  is  perfectly  consistent  >\dth 
the  moral  freedom  and  agency  of  man ;  and  he  is  as  virtuous 
or  vicious,  and  as  worthy  of  praise,  or  deserving  of  blame  and 
punishment,  as  if  he  were  not  thus  dependent,  if  this  were 
possible,  which  it  is  hoped  has  been  made  evident.  But,  apos- 
tate, proud  man  feels  as  if  he  were,  in  a  great  degree  at  least, 
self-dependent,  and  inclines  and  aspires  to  be  so.  This  tends 
to  lead  him  to  wrong  ideas  and  speculations  on  this  point, 
and  to  prevent  his  reasoning  properly  upon  it.  And  it  is  no 
wonder  that  great  mistakes  are  made,  and  that  many  are  led 
aside  by  false  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  cannot  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth ;  or,  if  they  be  in  some  measure  convinced 
in  their  judgment,  or  at  least  silenced  by  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, yet  they  may  feel  as  if  it  were  not,  and  could  not,  be 

♦  Dr.  Doddridge  gives  the  following  translation  of  this  text  :  •*  In  him  vre 
live,  (KirovfitOa)  are  moved^  and  exist ; "  and  adds  the  following  words:  ••No 
words  can  better  express  that  continual  and  necessary  dependence  of  all  de- 
rived bcing^,  in  their  existence,  and  all  their  operations,  on  their  first  and 
almighty  caxise,  which  the  truest  philosophy,  as  well  as  theology,  teaches." 
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true,  and  not  submit  to  it,  but  oppose  it  in  all  the  exercises  of 
their  hearts. 

They  who  are  bumble,  and  feel  their  dependence  on  God, 
and  are  pleased  with  it,  are  most  likely  to  understand  these 
things,  and  to  see  the  consistence  of  such  dependence,  and 
their  freedom  and  accountableness  to  God  for  their  moral  con- 
duct, and  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  And  if  they  cannot  remove 
every  difficulty  in  speculation,  and  answer  all  the  objections 
which  are  made  to  it,  they  nevertheless  do  acquiesce,  and  are 
pleased  with  being  thus  dependent,  and  yet  wholly  blamable 
for  every  deviation  from  the  law  of  God,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  the  consistence  of  these,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to 
show  how,  or  to  reason  the  matter  out  with  others.  "  The 
meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  he  teach 
his  way."  (Ps.  xxv.  9.)  They  will  approve  of  the  sentiments 
and  exhortation  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  feel  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. They  will  "work  out  their  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling ; "  that  is,  in  the  exercise  of  true  humility, 
and  a  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  their  entire,  constant 
dependence  on  God  for  every  exertion  and  motion  of  their 
will,  knowing  that  "  He  worketh  in  them  both  to  will  and 
to  do." 

Question.  Do  not  the  words  of  the  apostle  James  expressly 
deny  that  the  divine  agency  is  concerned  iij  the  existence  of 
moral  evil,  when  he  says,  "  Let  no  man  say,  when  he  is 
tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted 
with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man  "  ? 

Answer.  To  tempt,  and  be  tempted,  are  to  be  understood  in 
diflerent  senses,  as  they  are  used  in  the  Scripture.  God  is 
said  to  be  tempted,  and  men  are  often  said  to  tempt  him. 
And  it  is  said  that  he  tempted  Abraham ;  and  in  this  sense 
he  does  tempt  others,  and  may  tempt  all  men.  Sometimes  to 
tempt,  is  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  as  it  is  in  this  passage,  and 
means  a  sinful  act,  as  it  always  does  when  Satan  is  said  to 
tempt  any  one.  In  this  sense  God  does  not  tempt  any  man, 
for  he  is  holy  in  all  his  works.  To  be  tempted,  sometimes 
means  only  to  be  tried,  and  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  in- 
nocence and  holiness  of  him  who  is  said  to  be  tempted.  In 
this  sense  God  is  said  to  be  tempted,  and  Jesus  Christ  was 
tempted.  Sometimes  to  be  tempted  implies  moral  evil,  and 
actually  falling  into  sin.  In  this  sense,  the  word  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  following  passages :  "  Considering  thyself,  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted.  Lest  by  some  means  the  tempter  have 
tempted  you,  and  our  labor  be  in  vain."  (Gal.  vi.  1.  1  Thess. 
iii.  5.)  In  this  sense  the  word  is  to  be  understood,  when 
James  says,  "  God  cannot  be  tempted,"  and  in  the  same  sense 
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he  uses  the  word,  when  he  speaks  of  a  man  being  tempted. 
This  is  evident  from  his  own  explanation  of  it  in  the  following 
words  :  "  But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away 
of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed."  A  man  cannot  be  tempted,  in 
this  sense,  but  by  the  exercise  and  gratification  of  his  own 
lusts  ;  the  existence  of  which  is  therefore  supposed,  and  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  his  being  tempted,  without  which  he  could 
not  be  so  tempted.  Therefore  a  man  is  not,  nor  can  be 
tempted,  in  the  sense  here  stated,  by  any  thing  that  is,  or  can 
be  done,  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  evil,  or  lust,  in  his 
heart.  For  the  temptation  applies  to  his  lust,  and  is  suited 
to  excite  sinful  exercises,  or  lead  men  into  sin.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  God  does  not  so  tempt  any  man  ;  and  that  his  fore- 
ordaining whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  executing  his  de- 
crees in  ordering  and  governing  all  the  actions  of  men,  does 
not  imply  this.  All  that  God  does  is  infinitely  wise  and  holy. 
And  he  does  not  exhibit  any  thing  to  the  view  of  men,  or  set 
any  thing  before  them,  in  his  word  or  works,  in  false  colors,  or 
that  has  any  tendency  to  deceive  them,  or  draw  them  into  sin, 
but  every  thing  which  he  suggests  to  them  in  his  word  and 
providence  Ifes  a  contrary  tendency,  and  is  perfect  truth. 
And  if  men  view  objects  in  a  wrong  and  false  light,  it  is 
wholly  owing  to  their  lusts,  by  which  the  light  and  truth  which 
God  sets  before  ij^em  is  perverted  and  abused. 

Question.  Have  not  those  who  have  been  called  Calvinists, 
and  have  professed  their  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees 
of  God,  that  he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass, 
denied  the  divine  agency  in  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  while 
they  hold  that  God  decreed  to  permit  it  ?  And  is  not  this 
way  of  representing  the  matter  safest  and  best,  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin  ?  And  others  who 
hold  that  God  is  the  cause  of  every  act  and  volition  of  the 
sinner  have  distinguished,  and  said  that  he  is  the  cause  of 
them,  as  natural  actions  and  events,  or  so  far  as  they  are 
natural,  but  not  of  the  moral  depravity  of  them,  that  this  is 
wholly  from  the  sinner,  and  he  alone  is  the  cause  of  it.  Is 
not  this  distinction  proper  and  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
above  imputation  ? 

Ans.  1.  It  has  been  observed,  that  Calvin,  and  the  assembly 
of  divines  at  Westminster,  assert  that  the  divine  decree  and 
agency,  respecting  the  existence  of  sin,  imply  more  than  a 
bare  permission,  viz.,  something  positive  and  efficacious.* 
They,  therefore,  who  hold  to  only  a  bare  permission,  do  depart 
from  those  who  have  been  properly  called  Calvinists ;  and  do 

*  See  p.  131,  margin. 
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not  agree  with  the  confession  of  faith  composed  by  said 
assembly  of  divines,  or  with  those  numerous  churches  and 
divines  who  do  assent,  or  have  assented,  to  that  confession  of 
faith,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America. 

Ans.  2.  If  by  God's  permitting  sin  be  meant,  that  sin  will 
exist,  if  Grod  do  not  interpose  and  hinder  the  existence  of  it 
by  a  positive  exertion,  and  he  only  forbears  such  exertion, 
and  suffers  it  to  take  place,  this  involves  a  real  absurdity  and 
impossibility,  as  it  supposes  sin  to  exist  without  any  proper 
cause,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  first  cause.  And  if  any 
one  thing,  or  event,  may  come  into  existence,  independent  of 
the  first  cause,  every  existence  may  do  so.-  too,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  a  first  cause  of  all,  and  the  being  of  God  cannot 
be  proved,  from  any  existence  which  men  behold.  But  if  it 
did  not  involve  this  impossibility,  and  any  should  think  such 
an  inference  not  just,  it  does  really  remove  no  supposed  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  making  God  the  origin  of  sin.  For  if 
sin  could  not  exist  without  the  will  and  decree  of  God  to  per- 
mit it,  and  nothing  but  a  bare  permission  were  necessary  in 
Older  to  its  existence,  yet  God,  in  determining  to  permit  it, 
willed  the  existence  of  it ;  and  this  •necessarily  implies  his 
choice  and  pleasure  that  sin  should  exist,  in  every  instance 
in  which  it  does  take  place,  and  that  he  orders  things  so  that, 
he  permitting,  it  \vill  certainly  exist  just  as  it  does.  And  this 
implies  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  advanced, 
as  has  been  before  observed.  To  decree  to  permit  sin  in  the 
case  supposed,  is  to  will  the  existence  of  it.  And  this  is  liable 
to  all  the  objections  which  can  be  made  to  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  advanced  in  this  chapter,  as  making  God  the  author 
of  sin,  etc.  And  nothing  worse,  or  more,  can  be  said  against 
this  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  stated  above,  which  has  not  been 
said  against  the  assertion,  which  has  been  espoused  by  all 
Calvinists,  viz.,  that  God  has  foreordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass.  This  has  always  been  loaded,  by  many,  with  the 
greatest  opprobrium  which  they  could  invent,  asserting  that 
it  is  the  most  blasphemous,  horrid  doctrine  that  was  ever 
thought  of,  making  God  the  sole  author  of  all  the  sin  in  the 
world ;  and  most  unreasonable  and  cruel,  in  punishing  men 
or  devils,  who,  according  to  this  doctrine,  are  perfectly  in- 
nocent and  incapable  of  sinning,  etc.  And  nothing  will 
satisfy  such  objectors  but  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
decrees,  and  admit  man  to  be  and  act  so  as  to  form  his  own 
moral  character,  independent  of  God,  and  in  every  sense  con- 
trary to  his  purpose  and  will,  if  it  be  sinful. 

Ans.  3.  The  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  sinful 
volitions  or  actions  of  man,  as  natural  and  moral  actions,  andi 
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making  God  the  origin  and  cause  of  them,  considered  as 
natm'al  actions,  and  men  the  cause  and  authors  of  the  de- 
pravity and  sin  which  is  in  them,  is,  it  is  believed,  unintel- 
ligible, and  has  no  consistent  or  real  meaning,  and  gives  no 
rational  satisfaction  to  the  inquiring  mind ;  unless  by  making 
this  distinction  it  be  meant,  that,  in  every  sinful  action,  Grod 
is  not  the  sinful  cause  of  it,  but  all  he  determines  and  does 
respecting  these  is  the  exercise  of  holiness.  And  all  the 
moral  depravity  and  sin  consists  in  the  volitions  and  actions 
of  men,  and  is  their  sin,  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  God ;  men 
being  as  much  the  cause  and  authors  of  their  own  sins,  as 
they  could  be  if  God  had  not  done  or  determined  any  thing 
respecting  them.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
vindicated  in  this  chapter.  And  is  it  not  reasonable  and  can- 
did to  suppose  that  those  worthy  men  who  have  made  this 
distinction  did  really  mean  no  more  nor  less  than  this  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  is  presumed  there  has  nothing  been  ad- 
vanced, as  included  in  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  of  God, 
which  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  his  independence  and 
supremacy,  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  or  holiness, 
and  man's  necessary  dependence  on  him,  or  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  man,  and  his  moral 
agency,  and  accountableness  for  all  his  moral  exercises,  and 
being  justly  blamable  for  every  thing  in  him  which  is  contrary 
to  the  holy  law  of  God ;  —  and  that,  consistent  with  this  doc- 
trine, as  much  depends  on  the  will  and  conduct  of  men  as  if 
they  were  not  dependent,  if  this  were  possible,  and  nothing 
had  been  done  or  determined,  respecting  their  volitions  and 
conduct,  previous  thereto ;  —  and  that  their  will  and  conduct 
is  as  much  their  own,  and  is  as  deserving  of  praise  or  blame, 
is  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  it  could  be,  were  they  wholly  in- 
dependent;—  and  that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  this  doc- 
trine that  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  in  any  bad  sense,  and 
so  as  to  impeach  the  divine  holiness;  —  and  that  all  this  has 
been  made  evident.  But  if  the  contrary  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, this  doctrine,  with  all  that  is  implied  in  it,  sliall  be  given 
up  and  renounced. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1,  From  what  has  been  said  on  this  high  and.  important 
subject  may  be  inferred  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  is 
clearly  revealed  and  so  abundantly  asserted  tlierei  n ;  and  the 
whole  Bible  is  evidently  formed  on  this  plan.  Tliis  doctrine 
is  SQ  agreeable  to  reason,  and  so  essential  to  rational  and  con- 
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sistent  conceptions  of  the  character  and  perfections,  the  infinite 
felicity,  and  absolute  independence  and  supremacy  and  do- 
minion of  the  Most  High,  —  and  it  is  so  desirable  and  impor- 
tant that  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  should  dictate  and 
form  the  plan  of  all  existences  and  events,  making  one  har- 
monious, absolutely  perfect  system,  of  all  possible  ones  the 
wisest  and  the  best,  —  that  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  a 
revelation  from  heaven  would  contain  this  doctrine  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and  incontestable 
light,  and  expressly  or  implicitly  asserting  the  perfect  consist- 
ency of  it  with  every  truth  respecting  the  divine  character  and 
conduct,  and  the  liberty  and  moral  agency  of  man. 

If  this  doctrine  were  not  contained  and  asserted  in  divine 
revelation,  it  would  be  perfectly  unaccountable.  And  if  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  formed  on  a  contrary  plan,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  doctrine,  it  would  be  an  insuperable  objection 
against  them  as  coming  from  God.  But  when  the  children 
CM  wisdom  see  this  contained  in  the  Bible,  they  approve  and 
are  satisfied,  and  discern  the  divine  stamp  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  things,  and  a  perfect  harmony  and  consistence  through 
the  whole. 

It  is  true  that  many  have  supposed  that,  if  this  doctrine 
were  in  the  Bible,  it  would  be  an  unanswerable  objection 
s^inst  the  authenticity  and  divine  original  of  it;  and  have 
tiiought  they  have  been  supporting  the  credit  of  divine  revela- 
tion by  attempting  to  explain  away  those  passages  in  which 
it  is  most  expressly  asserted,  and  to  put  another  meaning  upon 
them.  But  what  has  been  gained  by  these  attempts  ?  Has 
one  professed  deist  been  hereby  brought  to  think  more  favor- 
ably of  the  Bible,  or  to  believe  this  doctrine  is  not  contained 
in  it  ?  Not  one  instance  of  this,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  pro- 
duced. And  have  not  impiety  and  infidelity  prevailed  most 
when  and  where  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  as  above 
asserted  and  explained,  has  been  most  opposed  and  discarded  ? 

All  professed  deists  see  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees, 
and  the  fixed  certainty  of  all  events,  plainly  asserted  in  the 
Bible ;  and  some  of  them  dislike  this  doctrine,  and  make  it  an 
argument  that  it  is  not  a  revelation  from  God.  Others  believe 
and  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  hence  infer,  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  liberty,  moral  agency, 
virtue  or  vice,  and,  therefore,  dislike  and  oppose  divine  revela- 
tion as  much  as  the  other. 

But,  in  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  foreor- 
daining whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  the  coflsistency  of  this 
with  human  liberty,  moral  agency,  praise  and  blame,  reward 
and  punishment,  is  asserted ;  and  he  who  well  attends  to  this 
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will  not  only  acquiesce  and  approve,  but,  in  discerning  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  these  truths,  he  will  have  evidence  in 
his  own  mind  that  this  is  a  revelation  from  Grod ;  as  the  cor- 
rupt heart  of  man,  not  guided  by  heavenly  illumination,. would 
not  have  represented  the  matter  in  this  light.  Thus  what  the 
wisdom  of  man,  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  calls  folly,  and 
rejects  as  such,  the  children  of  wisdom  embrace  as  wiser  than 
men,  even  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  see  and  adore  the  finger 
of  God  in  forming  such  a  revelation. 

2.  This  view  of  the  divine  decrees  and  operations  tends  to 
enlarge  the  mind  in  high  and  exalting  thoughts  of  Grod,  and 
leads  to  adore  him  as  the  first  and  the  last,  — the  Almighty, 
who  worketh  all  things  by  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  —  infi- 
nite in  power  and  wisdom,  doing  what  he  pleases  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  And  this  view  of  the  Deity  tends  to  lead  the 
mind  of  man  to  humbling  views  of  himself  as  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  Grod  in  all  respects,  and  as  infinitely  little  and 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  God,  and  to  see  the  reason- 
ableness and  importance  of  being  devoted  to  him, — in  seeking 
his  glory  as  the  supreme  end.  In  this  view,  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  will  be  naturally  suggested  and  espoused  by  the  pious 
mind :  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God!  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments, 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  Or  who  hath 
first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him 
again  ?  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all 
things.     To  whom  be  glory  forever.     Amen." 

3.  This  doctrine  is  the  only  foundation,  and  a  sufficient 
and  ample  one,  for  the  support,  comfort,  and  joy  of  the  pious 
friends  of  God  in  the  midst  of  all  the  darkness,  sin,  and 
misery  that  take  place.  "  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  people 
rejoice."  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  clothed  with  omnip- 
otence, reign ;  and  nothing  takes  place  but  what  is  important 
and  necessary  to  accomplish  the  \visest  and  best  end,  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  greatest  possible  good.  God  will  bring  infi- 
nite good  out  of  all  the  evil ;  and  for  this  end  he  hath  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Was  not  this  a  most 
certain  truth,  and  to  be  relied  upon,  the  pious  mind  must  sink 
in  darkness  in  the  view  of  the  evil  that  takes  place,  and  could 
find  no  relief.  But  here  is  a  source  of  comfort  and  joy :  since 
all  things  are  ordered  in  the  wisest  and  best  manner,  Yiothing 
could  be  added,  or  taken  away,  without  rendering  the  divine 
plan  less  wise,  perfect,  and  excellent. 

It  belongs  to  the  infinitely  wise,  almighty  Maker  and  Owner 
of  all  things,  and  Governor  of  all  worlds,  to  order  every  event ; 
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—  especially  the  events  of  the  moral  world,  and  the  moral 
actions  of  creatm'es,  which  are  the  most  important  They 
must  be  detennined  and  fixed  by  something  —  by  undesigning 
chance,  or  by  ignorance  or  folly,  or  by  infinite  wisdom.  He 
who  is  infinitely  wise  and  almighty  can  do  it  in  a  way  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  liberty  and  moral  agency  of  his 
creatures ;  and  this  being  every  way  most  desirable,  and  the 
contrary  supposition  infinitely  dreadful,  when  the  friends  of 
God  see  this  is  done  by  him,  and  that  his  counsel,  with  respect 
to  every  event  and  all  actions,  stands  forever,  and  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  to  all  generations,  they  rest  in  this,  and  rejoice 
continually,  and  no  man  can  take  this  comfort  and  joy  from 
them.  Though  the  earth  be  removed,  or  the  mountains  be 
carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  —  whatever  events,  and  how- 
ever evil  in  themselves,  take  place,  —  yet  they  will  not  fear,  but 
drink  consolation  at  this  river,  the  streams  whereof  make  glad 
the  city  of  God.  "  Let  the  righteous  be  glad ;  let  them  rejoice 
before  God ;  yea,  let  them  exceedingly  rejoice."    (Ps.  Ixviii.  3.) 

4.  This  affords  a  solid,  stable  foundation  for  the  most  unre- 
served, implicit  confidence  and  trust  in  God.  He  superintends 
in  all  things.  He  is  in  the  heavens,  and  hath  done  whatsoever 
he  pleased ;  he  will  accomplish  his  own  ends,  and  cannot  be 
disappointed.  Therefore  his  friends  may  trust  in  him  with 
the  greatest  assurance,  that,  whatever  appearances  there  may 
be  against  it,  he  will  accomplish  his  own  ends,  glorify  him- 
self, fulfil  all  his  promises  to  his  people,  and  make  them  most 
happy  forever.  "  O  Lord  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  thee."     Therefore, — 

5.  This  doctrine  is  suited  to  promote  true  piety  and  holi- 
ness ;  for  this  consists  in  loving  God,  in  trusting  and  rejoicing 
in  him  and  his  government  and  works,  acknowledging  him  in 
all  our  ways,  in  seeing  his  hand  in  all  events,  in  submitting  to 
him,  and  obeying  him.  This  doctrine  is  so  far  from  affording 
any  just  ground  of  encouragement  to  sin,  that,  so  far  as  it  is 
understood  and  cordially  embraced,  it  forms  the  heart  to  hate 
sin  and  love  the  law  of  God,  and  to  the  most  hearty,  cheerful 
submission  to  his  government.  Experience  proves  this  to  be 
true,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  very  obvious.  For  they  who  see 
and  approve  of  the  wisdom  of  God'  in  making  all  things  for 
himself,  and  ordering  all  things,  even  the  sins  of  men,  for  his 
own  glory,  must  themselves  desire  and  seek  the  glory  of  God ; 
and  this  necessarily  implies  an  approbation  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  a  cordial  submission  and  obedience  to  it. 

6.  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
preaching  this  doctrine,  and  of  explaining  and  vindicating  it> 
as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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Some  who  believe  it  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  yet  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  preached  or  spoken  of,  as  it  is  such  a  myste- 
rious doctrine,  and  is  so  difficult  and  puzzling  to  many,  and  a 
stumbling  block  to  them,  rather  than  to  their  edification,  and 
is  liable  to  be  misimproved  to  bad  purposes. 

But  such  must  be  under  a  great  mistake.  It  is  dishonor- 
able to  God  and  to  the  Bible,  to  suppose  any  truth  which  he  has 
there  revealed  is  of  a  bad  tendency,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  published;  yea,  it  is  implicitly  denying  that  the  Bible  is 
from  God,  and  taking  sides  with  the  deist.  Besides,  there  is  a 
contradiction  and  absurdity  in  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  truth, 
and  yet  has  a  bad  tendency ;  for  this  is  impossible  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  That  which  has  a  bad  tendency,  is  error  and 
falsehood ;  but  truth  has  a  direct  contrary  tendency  and  effect, 
wherever  it  is  received. 

It  is  true,  this  doctrine  may  be  preached  imprudently,  it  may 
be  represented  in  a  partial  and  improper  light,  and  so  that  the 
hearers  will  not  understand  it.  No  one  can  be  justified  for 
preaching  this,  or  any  other  truth,  in  such  a  manner.  But  this 
is  rather  a  reason  why  it  should,  with  all  other  important  truths, 
be  thoroughly  and  fully  preached,  so  that  they  who  are  dis- 
posed to  attend,  and  willing  to  understand,  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  be  instructed.  It  is,  doubtless,  better,  if  there  can  be 
a  better  in  the  case,  not  to  preach  it  at  all  than  to  do  it  to  the 
halves,  just  mentioning  it  sometimes ;  for  this  is  not  the  way 
to  have  it  understood,  but  tends  to  raise  prejudices  against  it 
But  the  best  and  only  wise  way  is,  to  preach  it,  and  explain  it 
clearly  and  fully,  and  give  persons  opportunity,  more  private- 
ly, to  propose  any  objections  they  may  have,  that  they  may  be 
removed. 

And  parents  ought  to  be  able  and  willing  to  teach  it  to  their 
children  ;  to  explain  it  and  show  them  the  reason  of  it,  and  the 
evidence  there  is  in  the  Scripture  of  tlie  truth  of  it.  And  though 
they  might  not  fully  understand  it  in  early  age,  yet  a  foundation 
would  be  hereby  laid  for  their  making  improvement  in  under- 
standing as  they  advance  in  years.  It  is  not  so  difficult  a  doc- 
trine as  many  imagine,  who,  perhaps,  never  understood  it  them- 
selves, through  strong  prejudices  which  they  imbibed  before 
they  were  well  instructed  in  it.  A  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  who  is  carefully  instructed,  and  will  attend,  is  capa- 
ble of  understanding  and  seeing  the  evidence  and  reasonable- 
ness of  this  doctrine,  which  must  be  believed  as  an  important 
article  of  the  Christian  faith,  where  the  Bible  is  well  understood ; 
however  it  be  now,  and  has  been,  rejected  by  many,  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  boldness,  and  assurance. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD,  PARTICULARLY  OF  MAN. 

Gk)D  began  to  execute  his  infinitely  wise  and  good  plan, 
which  he  had  formed  and  fixed  by  his  unchangeable  purpose 
and  decree,  in  the  work  of  creation.  "  In  the  beginning  Grod 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Heaven  and  earth  com- 
prehend the  whole  creation,  both  that  which  is  visible  and  in- 
visible to  man. 

This  is  said  to  be  in  the  beginning,  to  denote  that  creation, 
or  every  thing  that  is  created,  had  a  beginning,  in  opposition 
to  being  eternal,  or  without  a  beginning,  and  because  time 
and  succession  of  existence  then  began ;  there  being  no  other 
beginning  of  existence  but  this,  and  therefore  no  beginning  be- 
fore this ;  there  being  nothing  before  creation  but  the  Creator, 
whose  existence  is  without  beginning. 

The  creation  is  great,  extensive,  and  manifold,  and  vastly 
exceeds  our  knowledge  and  comprehension;  but  Grod  spake 
the  whole  into  existence,  from  nothing,  with  infinite  ease.  He 
said,  "  Let  it  be,  and  it  was.  He  spake,  and  it  was  done :  He 
commanded,  and  it  stood  fast."  The  invisible  heaven,  which 
probably  is  intended  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  third  heaven, 
and  is  called  by  Solomon,  "  the  heaven  of  heavens,"  was  in 
this  beginning  created,  and  formed  for  the  peculiar  residence 
of  Grod,  who  is  said  to  have  established  his  throne  in  the 
heavens,  to  be  and  dwell  there,  and  the  place  where  angels 
dwell ;  their  creation  being  comprehended  in  the  creation  of 
heaven.  And  this  is  the  heaven  to  which  the  redeemed  will 
be  received  after  the  day  of  judgment,  which  our  Savior  says 
was  "  prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
This  heaven  and  the  angels  were  created  then ;  but  before  this 
lower  world  was  formed,  and  brought  into  order.  Therefore, 
it  is  represented  by  God,  that  when  he  created  this  earth,  the 
angels  were  spectators  of  the  work ;  for  these  are  the  morning 
stars  and  the  sons  of  God,  who  are  said  to  sing  together  and 
shout  for  joy,  when  the  earth  was  formed.  (Job  xxxviii.  4,  7.) 
Gtod  was  pleased  to  create  innumerable  hosts  of  intelligent  be- 
ings, with  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  large  capacities,  to  be 
spectators  of  his  works,  and  attend  to  the  numerous  worlds 
and  creatures,  as  they  rose  into  existence  and  order ;  and  be- 
hold and  admire  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  man- 
ifested herein,  and  rejoice,  adore,  and  praise  the  Creator. 

iWe  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  rational 
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creatures  besides  angels  and  men ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  no 
reason  to  conclude  there  are  any  other.  Men  may  suppose 
there  are  many  other  ranks  or  kinds  of  rational  creatures ;  but 
this,  at  most,  is  but  mere  conjecture.  The  supposition  that 
there  are  no  more,  seems  to  have  a  more  solid  foundation ;  viz., 
that  divine  revelation  makes  no  mention  of  any  such,  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would,  if  there  were  any ;  since  all 
rational  creatures,  under  the  same  moral  government,  must 
have  some  connection  and  concern  with  each  other. 

The  angels  are  often  brought  into  view  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  they  are  represented  as  having  a  particular  concern 
and  interest  in  the  future  general  judgment.  Were  there  any 
other  moral  agents,  they  would  have  an  equal  concern  in  this 
judgment,  and  be  members  of  the  same  society  and  kingdom  of 
Grod  with  the  holy  angels,  and  the  redeemed  from  among  men,  or 
share  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  therefore,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  their  existence,  and  some  circumstances  relating  to 
them,  would  have  been  revealed,  had  there  been  any  such  crea- 
tures. The  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  oA  this  head,  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  to  conclude,  that  angels  and  men  are  the  only 
moral  agents  in  the  created  universe ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  con- 
clude there  are  any  such,  and  to  be  silent  about  them. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  supposition  of  innumerable 
ranks  of  rational  creatures,  beside  angels  and  men,  represents 
God's  moral  kingdom  vastly  more,  grand  and  glorious  than  if 
there  were  none  but  the  latter ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  we 
are  not  competent  judges  of  the  number  which  will  best  an- 
swer the  ends  of  infinite  wisdom.  There  must  be  some  bounds 
set  to  the  number  of  rational  creatures ;  and  how  many  soever 
are  included  in  this  number,  there  would  be  equal  reason  to 
suppose  it  would  be  better,  and  render  the  kingdom  of  God 
still  more  grand  and  glorious,  to  have  innumerable  myriads 
added  to  the  number,  as  there  is  to  suppose  it  would  be  better 
there  should  be  more  than  angels  and  men.  Therefore,  there 
is  certainly  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition. 

There  are  "  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,"  even  when 
numbers,  beyond  our  reckoning  or  conception,  are  left  in  sin 
and  ruin.  And  who  can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
number  of  the  human  race,  including  all  who  have  existed,  and 
all  who  shall  yet  exist,  before  the  end  of  the  world  ?  *  No  man 
has  any  reason  to  think  or  suppose  that  this  number  of  intel- 
ligent moral  agents,  far  beyond  his  conception,  is  not  exactly 
sufficient,  in  the  view  of  him  whose  understanding  and  wisdom 
are  infinite,  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  his  moral  government, 
and  to  render  his  eternal  kingdom  most  complete,  happy,  and 
glorious. 
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The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  various  bodies,  worlds, 
and  systems  in  the  material  universe,  which  we  behold  or  can 
imagine,  do  not  render  it  certain,  or  in  the  least  degree  proba- 
ble, that  they  are  all,  or  any  of  them,  inhabited  by  rational 
creatures,  u  we  were  certain  that  the  fixed  stars  are  all  like 
the  sun  in  our  system,  which  give  light  and  heat  to  as  many 
vast  bodies  or  worlds  as  our  sun  does,  and  no  more,  and  that 
there  are  innumerable  stars  or  suns  of  this  kind  invisible  to  us ; 
yet  all  these,  and  as  many  more  as  the  most  enlarged  mind 
can  imagine,  may  be  no  more  nor  greater  than  is  proper  and 
necessary  to  answer  the  ends  which  infinite  wisdom  has  in 
view,  with  respect  to  angels  and  men.  It  is  certain  no  man 
can  determine  they  are  not  all  necessary  to  answer  the  best 
ends,  though  there  be  no  other  ranks  of  rational  creatures. 

Qod  was  able,  and  eould  as  easily  create  the  whole  world, 
and  all  creatures  and  things  therein,  and  put  them  in  the  best 
form  and  most  perfect  order  at  once,  in  the  first  moment  of 
their  existence,  as  to  do  it  gradually,  and  by  a  progressive 
work;  but  the  writings  of  Moses  inform  us,  that  he  was 
pleased  to  be  six  days  in  creating  the  world  and  finishing  this 
stupendous  work.  And  we  are  particularly  told  in  what 
manner  and  order  this  work  was  carried  on,  until  the  whole 
was  finished.  We  may  be  sure  there  were  wise  and  impor- 
tant ends  to  be  answered  by  creating  in  this  manner,  and 
taking  up  the  time  of  six  days,  and  no  more,  in  this  work,  though 
we  were  not  able  to  discover  or  imagine  what  they  are.  But 
we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  this.  It  ia 
evident  from  Scripture,  that  the  natural  world  is  so  adapted  to  >  y^ 
the  moral,  that  the  fjprmer  is  a  representation  or  emblem  of 
the  latter ;  and  that  there  is  a  designed  analogy  of  the  natural 
to  the  moral.  This  appears  in  that,  in  innumerable  instances, 
reference  is  had  to  things  in  the  natural  world,  and  use  is 
made  of  them  to  represent  and  illustrate  those  of  a  moral 
kind,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  darkness  and  chaotic  state  in  which  the  materials 
of  which  the  world  was  to  be  made  lay  and  were  found,  it 
being  tohu  bohuj  without  form  and  void,  or  emptiness,  con- 
fusion and  vanity,  is  a  striking  emblem  of  the  moral  state  in 
which  man  is  found,  as  the  subject  of  redemption,  from  which 
a  most  perfect,  beautiful,  and  glorious  kingdom  is  to  be  formed, 
which  is,  therefore,  called  a  new  creation,  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth.  Mankind  are,  in  consequence  of  the  first  apos* 
tasy,  in  a  state  of  moral  confusion,  disorder,  and  darkness ;  of 
total  ruin,  emptiness,  and  vanity.  Redemption  or  the  new 
creation,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  formed  out  of  these  mate- 
rials, and,  when  brought  to  perfection,  will  be  a  most  bright 
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and  glorious  monument  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness; and  will  so  vastly  exceed  the  first  creation  in  impor- 
tance, duration,  worth,  beauty,  and  glory,  that  the  former 
work  will  be  forgotten,  and  n6t  be  worthy  of  mention  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter.  This  is  the  representation  given  of  it 
in  the  Scriptures,  particularly  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (chap. 
Ixv.  17,  18,)  "  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 
And  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  the 
mind.  But  be  you  glad  and  rejoice  forever  in  that  which  I 
create ;  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her 
people  a  joy."  This  is  further  explained  by  the  apostles  Peter 
and  John.  (2  Pet.  iii.  13.  Rev.  xxi.  1.)  Peter,  speaking  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  or  first  heavens  and  earth,  says, 
"  Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 
By  the  last  words  he  fixes  his  meaning  of  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth.  It  is  that  society  or  moral  kingdom  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness,  —  that  is,  the  holy  church  and  king- 
dom of  Christ,  consisting  in  moral  excellency,  righteousness, 
or  holiness.  John  says,  "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed 
away."  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth :  "  Afid  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusa- 
lem, coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband."  This  is  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth,  even  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  that  is,  the  church  and  king- 
dom of  Christ,  formed  out  of  the  moral  chaos  of  disorder,  eon- 
fusion  and  darkness,  in  which  he  found  njankind,  and  adorned 
with  righteousness  or  true  holiness.  None  who  attend  can 
be  insensible  that  this  passage  is  parallel  with  that  in  Isaiah, 
quoted  above,  and  explains  the  meaning  of  the  new  heavens 
and  new  earth,  and  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  there.  In  both 
places,  Jerusalem  and  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  are 
evidently  put  for  the  same  thing ;  and  the  new  Jerusalem  is 
certainly  the  church  of  Christ,  or  the  work  of  redemption, 
with  all  the  appendages  of  it. 

The  gradual  increase  and  advance  of  light  and  order,  in 
creating  and  forming  the  natural  material  world,  is  analogous 
to  the  increase  of  light  and  order  in  the  moral  world,  par- 
ticularly in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  an  emblem  of  it 
This  light  began  to  dawn  directly  after  the  fall  of  man,  and 
has  been  increasing  ever  since ;  and  will  continue  to  increase, 
till  the  Sun  of  righteousness  (the  sun  of  the  moral  world,  the 
Lord  and  Savior,  who  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  of  whom 
the  natural  sun  is  an  emblem)  shall  arise  upon  all  nations, 
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with  healing  in  his  beams,  and  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  when 
the  church  shall  arise  and  put  on  her  morally  beautiful  gar- 
ments, and  shine  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  And  the  darkness 
in  the  natural  world  preceding  light,  and  night  preceding  day, 
is  a  representation  of  what  takes  place  in  the  church,  and  will, 
in  some  degree,  continue  till  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
Darkness,  affliction,  and  trouble,  the  fruit  of  the  original  uni- 
versal moral  disorder,  do  take  place  in  a  sort  of  periodical 
succession,  which  is  followed  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
light,  peace,  and  comfort,  until  all  evil  shall  be  banished  from 
the  church  forever,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  night  there. 

As  God  was  six  days  in  forming  the  natural  world,  in 
bringing  it  into  the  order  which  he  designed,  and  furnishing  it 
with  the  various  sorts  of  inhabitants,  and  then  rested  on  the 
seventh  day ;  this  was  a  designed  emblem  of  the  moral  world, 
or  of  redemption,  pointing  out  the  length  of  time  that  it 
would  take  to  bring  that  to  such  a  state  of  order  and  beauty 
as  was  intended,  a  day  being  put  for  the  period  of  a  thousand 
years.  During  the  space  of  six  thousand  years  Christ  is  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  redemption,  and  forming  his  church  and 
kingdom,  out  of  the  chaotic  mass  of  mankind,  to  a  state  of 
order  and  beauty,  through  various  revolutions  and  conflicts ; 
when  it  shall  be  brought  to  a  state  of  rest  and  peace,  and  the 
seventh  thousand  years  of  the  world  shall  be  a  day  of  rest, 
when  "  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High ; "  and  the  church  shall  put  on 
her  beautiful  garments,  prepared  as  a  bride  is  adorned  for  her 
husband.  And  the  Lord  her  God  will  rejoice  over  her  with  joy : 
He  will  rest  in  his  love,  and  will  joy  over  her  with  singing. 

Moreover,  by  working  six  days,  and  resting  from  his  work 
on  the  seventh,  and  consequently  sanctifying  that,  and  setting 
it  apart  as  a  day  of  rest  for  man,  he  set  an  example,  and  made 
an  institution  for  man  which  was  useful,  important,  and  neces- 
sary for  the  best  good  of  man,  and  the  promotion  of  his  de- 
signs respecting  his  moral  kingdom.* 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  there  have  not  yet  been  six 
thousand  years  since  the  creation.  And  there  are  a  variety 
of  facts  and  arguments  which  prove  the  world  cannot  be  much 
older  than  it  is  represented  to  be  in  sacred  history,  which 

♦  No  evidence  can  be  produced  that  this  seventh  day  from  the  beginning  of 
creation  is  not  that  which  is  now  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  the  contrary, 
perhaps,  may  be  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence ;  and  some  astronomers 
assert  that  this  can  be  demonstrated  by  astronomical  calculations.  But  this 
will  be  more  particularly  considered  in  the  sequel. 
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have  been  mentioned  by  many  writers.  And  there  are  no 
appearance  or  facts  which  give  the  least  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary. 

It  has  been  asked,  why  the  world  was  not  created  sooner ; 
why  it  would  not  have  been  wiser  and  better  to  have  had  it 
created  so  much  sooner,  or  before  it  was  created,  as  to  have 
every  thing  ready  for  the  day  of  judgment  by  this  time ;  yea, 
so  as  to  have  had  all  the  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of  complete 
happiness  for  millions  of  ages  already.  For  this  would  have 
been  so  much  clear  gain  of  happiness,  which  is  really  lost, 
and  never  can  be  enjoyed,  because  the  world  was  created  so 
late. 

It  may  be  observed  upon  this,  —  1.  That  this  question  can 
never  be  satisfied,  so  that  it  might  not  still  be  asked  with  as 
much  reason  and  propriety  as  it  is  now  asked ;  and,  therefore, 
it  must  be  an  improper  and  unreasonable  question.  If  the 
world  had  now  existed  ten  thousand  ages  instead  of  six  thou- 
sand years,  and  were  this  possible,  still  the  question  might  be 
asked,  with  as  much  apparent  reason  as  now.  Why  it  had  not 
been  created  so  early,  as  now  to  have  existed  ten  millions  of 
ages  instead  of  ten  thousand?  and  so  on  without  end.  That 
question  or  demand,  which  in  the  nature  of  tilings  cannot  be 
.  answered  or  satisfied,  on  any  supposition  whatsoever,  is  un- 
reasonable, and  ought  never  to  be  made. 

2,  This  question  is  inconsistent  and  absurd,  and  can  really 
have  no  meaning.  Antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  time,  there 
could  be  no  succession  from  one  minute  or  hour  to  another  ;  for 
minutes  and  hours  relate  only  to  time.  There  was  no  before 
or  after,  sooner  or  later.  Antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  there  was  no  existence  but  the  Creator,  who  only  exists 
without  beginning  to  exist,  and,  therefore,  without  succession. 
There  is  no  such  thing  or  idea  to  answer  the  words,  before  or 
after,  sooner  or  later,  with  respect  to  him  and  hih  existence. 
These  are  relative  terms,  and  denote  ideas  that  relate  to  time, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  with  propriety  to  denote  any 
thing  antecedent  to  creation;  because  no  such  thing  can  be 
predicated  of  absolute  eternity,  which  has  no  relation  to  time 
and  succession.  Therefore,  it  may  be  with  truth  asserted,  that 
the  world  could  not  be  created  sooner  than  it  was,  or  before  it 
was  actually  created.  Because  there  was  no  succession,  and, 
therefore,  nothing  sooner  or  later,  before  or  after,  antecedent  to 
creation. 

And  when  it  is  asked,  Why  the  world  was  not  created  so 
early,  that  from  the  creation  to  the  present  time,  as  many  mil- 
lions of  years  should  have  passed  as  there  have  thousands  ? 
there  is  an  impropriety  in  the  question,  in  the  use  of  the  word 
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early,  because  there  was  no  such  thing  as  early  or  late,  ante- 
cedent to  the  creation,  and,  therefore,  this  is  altogether  inap- 
plicable to  eternity,  and  is  a  word,  when  used  in  this  case, 
without  any  idea  or  meaning ;  or  if  any  idea  be  affixed  to  it,  or 
conveyed  by  it,  it  is  a  false  and  delusive  one,  or  not  agreeable  to 
the  truth,  as  has  been  just  before  proved.  But  if  the  word  early 
were  allowed  to  be  proper,  it  may  upon  this  be  observed,  that 
the  world  could  not  be  created  so  soon,  or  so  early,  but  that 
there  must  be  a  time  when  there  have  been  just  so  many  years 
from  the  creation  to  that  time,  as  there  have  actually  been  since 
the  world  was  created  to  this  time.  And  whenever  that  time  had 
come,  and  the  world  had  been  created  but  six  thousand  years, 
the  question  might  be  asked,  Why  the  world  was  not  created 
before,  so  that  millions  of  years  should  have  passed  by  that 
time,  instead  of  six  thousand  ?  And  on  that  supposition,  this 
question  would  be  as  proper  and  reasonable  as  it  is  now.  And, 
therefore,  it  may  always  be  asked,  and  never  can  be  satisfied. 
Consequently,  it  is  an  unreasonable,  absurd  question,  as  has 
been  shown. 

Besides,  the  querist  may  be  asked,  since,  though  the  world 
were  created  ever  so  ^arly,  even  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  it 
could  be  created,  yet  there  must  be  a  time  when  it  had  existed 
just  so  many  years  as  it  has  now  actually  existed,  how  does 
he  know  that  he  does  not  live  in  that  very  time,  and  that  the 
world  was  created  as  early  as  his  question  demands  ?  yea,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  created  and  have  a  beginning  ? 

He  who  attends  to  this  will,  doubtless,  perceive  how  unreason- 
able and  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  creation  might  have 
been  sooner  or  later,  or  that  there  might  now  have  been  more 
or  a  less  number  of  years  since  the  creation,  than  there  have 
been  by  creating  the  world  sooner  or  later  than  it  was  actually 
created  ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  propriety  or  sense  in 
the  question  which  has  been  considered.  And,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  thought  needless  to  introduce  it  here,  and  say  so  much,  or 
even  any  thing,  by  way  of  answer. 

It  has  been  a  question,  when,  or  at  what  time  of  the  year, 
the  world  was  created,  and  time  began  ?  The  general  opinion 
has  been  that  the  world  was  made,  and  time  began,  at  or 
about  the  autumnal  equinox.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  necessary  for  the  support  and  conve- 
nience of  man,  were  all  ready  for  his  use  when  he  was  created, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  trees,  etc.,  were  created  with  their  fruit 
in  maturity,  which  they  have  since  constantly  produced  at  that 
time  of  the  year;  which,  in  the  climate  in  which  Adam  was 
created,  is  in  the  latter  end  of  our  September  or  beginning  of 
October.     And  there  is  this  greater  evidence  that  time  began: 
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at  that  time  of  the  year,  viz.,  that  all  nations  began  their  years 
at  that  time  ;  and  Abraham  and  his  descendants  did  so,  until 
they  left  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  God  ordered  them  to  begin 
their  religious  year  at  the  vernal  equinox,  which  takes  place  in 
our  March.  Yet  even  then,  and  after  that,  they  continued  to 
begin  their  civil  year  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  as  other  nations 
did.  This  is  evident  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month, 
reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  their  ecclesiastical  year,  being 
said  to  be  in  the  end  of  the  year ;  that  is,  when  the  year  past 
had  ended,  and  another  year  was  begun.  (Ex.  xxiii.  15,  16.) 
"  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  ingathering,  which  is  in  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labors  out  of  the 
field." 

When  God  had  created  the  world,  and  furnished  the  earth 
in  a  manner  suited  for  the  habitation  of  man,  he  created  Adam, 
and  then  formed  Eve  out  of  one  of  his  ribs,  last  of  all,  in  the 
end  of  the  sixth  day.  The  particular  manner  of  making  Eve 
expressed  the  near  and  intimate  union  which  was  to  take  place 
between  the  sexes,  and  their  mutual  relation  and  dependence, 
together  with  the  superiority  of  the  man  to  the  woman.  These 
two  were  so  formed,  that  the  whole  human  race  was  contained 
and  formed  in'them,  and  to  be  propagated  from  them ;  so  that  in 
creating  these  two  parents  of  mankind,  and  commanding  them 
to  multiply  and  fill  the  earth,  all  mankind  were  created.  And 
as,  in  creating  them,  he  made  the  whole  human  race,  and  they 
comprehended  the  whole,  so  there  was  a  propriety  in  treating 
them  as  if  they  were  the  whole,  in  his  transactions  with  them, 
and  what  he  said  to  them  ;  in  this,  having  respect  to  all  their 
posterity,  and  comprehending  them  as  much  as  if  they  had  then 
actually  existed.  A^  in  forming  the  trees  and  plants,  with  the 
seeds  in  them,  according  to  their  kind,  by  which  they  were  to 
propagate  the  same  kind  to  the  end  of  the  world,  he  created 
and  really  gave  existence  and  form  to  all  the  trees  and  plants 
that  grow  out  of  the  earth,  —  they  being  all  comprehended  in 
the  original  stock,  and  existing  after  their  several  kinds,  by 
the  same  command  which  formed  the  first  of  the  kind, 
and  under  the  same  regulations  and  laws  of  nature,  —  so  in 
creating  the  original  stock,  the  first  parents  of  mankind,  with 
power,  and  under  a  command  to  propagate  their  kind,  God 
created  all  their  posterity  ;  and  by  forming  them,  formed  the 
whole,  after  their  kind.  And  what  he  did  for,  and  with  them, 
he  did  for  all,  and  they,  with  all  their  race,  were  put  under  the 
same  regulations  and  laws  ;  and  what  he  said  to  these  parents 
of  mankind,  he  said  to  them  and  their  posterity. 

Man  was  made  superior  to  all  other  creatures  on  the  earth,  be- 
ing created  with  a  rational  soul  capable  of  understanding  things 
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of  a  moral  nature,  and  acting  voluntarily  from  moral  motives ; 
by  which  he  was  placed  in  the  moral  world,  being  made  capa- 
ble of  moral  government ;  of  being  under  a  moral  law,  and  of 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  it ;  and  of  reward  or  punishment, 
according  to  his  moral  exercises  and  conduct.  And  he  was 
made  in  the  moral  image  of  Grod,  with  a  good  discerning  taste 
or  disposition,  or  rectitude  of  mind,  and  will,  or  heart ;  by  which 
he  was  perfectly  conformed  to  the  rule  of  his  duty,  or  the  moral 
law,  which  is  the  same  with  conformity  to  the  moral  character 
of  God.  This  is  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  after  his 
likeness,  in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense,  and  to  exist  in 
the  most  excellent  manner,  and  must  be  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression, "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  and  after  our  like- 
ness." And  in  the  assertion,  "  So  Grod  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him."  Though  that 
which  is  less  perfect  and  excellent  may  be  implied  in  this,  viz., 
his  natural  faculties  and  endowments,  of  understanding  and 
will,  and  his  being  made  lord  of  this  earth,  having  dominion 
over  all  inferior  creatures  on  earth  and  in  the  sea.  The  moral 
image  of  God  must  be  implied  and  particularly  intended,  as  it 
is  asserted  without  any  limitation  or  restriction  to  the  natural 
image  of  God ;  and  to  be  in  his  moral  image  is,  unspeakably, 
the  greatest,  most  important,  and  excellent,  and  without 
which  his  natural  abilities,  and  dominion  over  all  other  crea- 
tures, would  be  worse  than  nothing.  But  were  there  any 
doubt  about  the  meaning,  St.  Paul  puts  it  beyond  dispute  in 
giving  the  true  and  important  sense  of  the  image  of  God,  (Eph. 
iv.  23,  24 : )  "And  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind ;  and 
that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  (that  is,  after  his 
image  or  likeness)  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness." (Col.  iii.  10:)  "And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him."  This  is  parallel  with  the  passage  cited  from  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  therefore  by  knowledge  here  is  meant 
that  true  discerning  which  implies  holiness,  and  which  Christ 
says  is  eternal  life,  even  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ.  Therefore,  according  to  St.  Paul,  to  be  created  after 
the  image  or  likeness  of  God  is  to  be  made  truly  holy,  or  to 
put  on  his  moral  image.  To  the  same  purpose  he  says,  (2  Cor. 
iiL  18,)  "  But  we  all  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  are  changed  into  the  same  image."  The 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  his  holiness ;  therefore,  to  be  changed  into 
the  same  image  is  to  be  made  like  God  in  holiness. 

Man  was  not  only  put  at  the  head  of  this  world,  this  earth, 
in  which  he  was  made,  and  all  creatures  and  things  in  it, 
which  were  all  made  for  him,  but  the  whole  creation  was 
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made  with  reference  to  him,  and  in  a  sense  for  him;  so  that 
he  is  the  end  of  all,  mider  Gtod,  and  next  to  him.  It  has  beeii 
observed,  that  the  material  or  natural  creation,  however  large 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be,  and  even  though  it  may  exceed  our 
imagination,  was  made  with  reference  tQ  the  moral  world,  and 
for  the  sake  of  that,  and  that  angels  and  men  are  most  probably 
the  only  moral  agents  which  were  created,  and  that  Grod's 
moral  eternal  kingdom  will  consist  of  these  only.  For  the 
sake  of  these,  then,  the  worlds  were  made ;  they  are  the  end  of 
all  God's  wprks,  next  to  himself,  who  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
all,  for  Grod  hath  made  all  things  for  himself.  He  made  the 
material,  natural  world  for  angels  and  men,  to  promote  his  de- 
signs concerning  them ;  and  he  made  them,  who  are  the  end  o( 
all  his  other  works,  for  himself. 

And  though  man  in  his  natural  powers  and  capacities,  and 
in  his  situation  and  circumstances,  was  first  made  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  in  many  respects  inferior  to  them,  yet  we 
learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  he  is  more  an  ultimate  end  in 
the  creation  than  the  angels,  or  that  the  angels  were  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  angels.  We  may  know  the  par- 
ticular end  for  which  God  makes  any  creature  or  thing  by  the 
use  to  which  he  puts  it,  or  the  end  which  he  makes  it  to  an- 
swer. And  the  Scripture  teaches  us  that  the  angels  are  im- 
proved to  answer  God's  ends,  respecting  man,  and  that  he 
uses  them  all  in  the  service  of  man.  (Heb.  i.  14.)  "  Are  they 
(the  angels)  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? "  It  appears  from 
divine  revelation,  that  God  designed  to  answer  his  ultimate 
end  of  the  creation  chiefly,  and  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  by 
man,  and  therefore  all  other  creatures  and  things  are  subor- 
dinated to  him,  and  made  to  answer  the  divine  purposes  with 
respect  to  him,  even  the  angels,  the  highest  and  most  noble 
order  of  beings  that  were  created.  The  human  race  were  the 
peculiar  favorites  of  Heaven.  The  most  important  and  glori- 
ous ends  were  designed  to  be  answered  by  them.  The  re- 
deemed from  among  men,  the  church,  is  the  bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife ;  is  to  be  raised  in  dignity  and  glory,  far  above  the  angels, 
to  sit  wdth  Christ  in  heaven,  and  reign  with  him  in  a  peculiar 
union  to  him,  as  the  members  of  which  he  is  the  head  ;  while 
the  angels  are  represented  as  standing  round  about  the  re- 
deemed, waiting  upon  them  and  ministering  unto  them.  The 
Son  of  God  took  not  on  him  the  native  of  angels,  but  of  man, 
and  has  hereby  laid  a  foundation  to  raise  the  redeemed,  who 
were  originally  made  below  the  angels,  and  by  sin  had  sunk 
infinitely  low  in  unworthiness,  guilt,  and  wretchedness,  far 
above  the  angels  in  honor,  glory,  and  happiness.     And  hereby  * 
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is  made  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  eternal  display  of  in- 
finite power,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  mercy,  grace,  truth, 
and  faithfulness,  in  which  God  is  glorified  to  the  highest  de- 
gree that  is  conceivable  or  even  possible.  Into  these  things, 
therefore,  the  angels  desire  to  look.  They  are  all  attention  to 
man,  and  the  wonderful,  glorious  scene  that  is  opened  respect- 
ing him ;  and  by  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  wonders  of 
redemption,  are  made  known  unto  them  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God.  Therefore,  the  angels,  with  aU  other  things  visible 
and  invisible,  were  made  for  Christ,  considered  in  the  capacity 
and  character  of  the  Redeemer  and  Savior  of  the  church. 
"  For  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  the  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  principalities,  or  powers;  all  things 
were  created  by  him,  and  for  him."  (Col.  i.  16.)  Therefore 
when  he  came  into  the  world  to  redeem  his  church  by  his 
obedience  and  death,  all  the  angels  of  God  received  command 
to  worship  him,  that  is,  to  submit  and  devote  themselves  to 
him,  to  wait  upon  and  serve  him  in  the  work  and  business 
which  he  came  into  the  world  to  perform  in  favor  of  man- 
kind. Accordingly,  a  multitude  of  those  heavenly  hosts  at- 
tended upon  him  when  he  first  appeared  in  the  world,  and 
worshipped  him,  and  were  with  gladness  and  joy  his  mes- 
sengers to  carry  the  good  tidings  of  his  incarnation  to  men. 
And  they  waited  upon  him,  and  ministered  to  him,  while  he 
was  tempted  of  the  devil,  and  labored  and  suffered  in  this 
world ;  and  when  he  rose  from  the  grave,  they  were  present  to 
serve  him,  and  to  tell  the  good  news  to  his  friends.  And 
when  he  ascended  into  heaven,  all  the  angels  accompanied 
him  with  veneration  and  joy ;  rejoicing  in  his  exaltation  and 
glory,  when  he  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  they 
were  all  made  subject  unto  him,  voluntarily  giving  themselves 
to  him,  to  be  the  willing  instruments  in  promoting  his  cause 
and  work  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  rejoicing  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  elect,  and  cheerfully  serving  and  ministering  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation.  Therefore,  because  the  angels  were 
made  for  man,  and  are  the  devoted  servants  of  Christ  in  his 
work  of  redemption,  and  of  the  redeemed,  constantly  waiting 
upon  them,  and  ministering  to  them,  Christ,  speaking  of  the 
redeemed,  calls  the  angels  their  angels. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

1.   The  view  we  have  now  taken  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  though  a  very  partial,  imperfect  one,  is  sufficient  to  im- 
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press  our  minds  with  a  belief,  and  assurance  of  th^  being  of 
God,  and  of  his  power,  greatness,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  the 
marks  and  evidences  of  which  are  every  where  to  be  seen  in 
the  things  which  are  made.  The  existence  of  the  world,  and 
of  all  things  around  us  which  we  behold,  and  our  own  ex- 
istence, and  the  manner  of  it,  are  a  demonstration,  constantly 
held  before  our  eyes,  of  the  existence  of  an  invisible  Being, 
who  has  power  and  wisdom  enough  to  contrive  and  produce 
all  these  things  in  their  order  and  harmony,  and  so  as  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  sensible  part 
of  the  creation;  and  that  this  Being  exists  independent, 
necessarily,  and  therefore  without  beginning,  absolutely  and 
infinitely  perfect,  happy  and  glorious.  And  the  more  we  at- 
tend to  the  creation,  and  examine  the  great  works,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  or  this  globe  on  which  we  live,  and  the 
various  ranks  of  creatures  which  come  under  our  notice,  the 
more  clear  and  striking  will  be  the  evidence  of  design,  and  of 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  And  we 
ought  hereby  to  be  led  sensibly  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  O 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  thv  works!  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all ;  the  earth  is  mil  of  thy  riches."  And  may  well 
join  with  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  "  Saying,  thou  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and  power;  for 
thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and 
were  created." 

2.  From  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the  creation 
of  man,  his  endowments  and  circumstances,  we  are  led  par- 
ticularly to  reflect  upon  the  goodness  of  God  to  him,  in 
making  a  world  for  him,  every  way  furnished  for  his  con- 
venience and  happiness ;  in  forming  him  for  the  moral  world, 
by  giving  him  understanding  and  moral  liberty  ;  in  acting  vol- 
untarily in  the  view  of  moral  motives,  thus  making  him  a 
moral  agent,  capable  of  virtue,  or  vice,  of  reward,  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  therefore  immortal,  giving  him  an  existence  never 
to  end.  He  made  him  lord  of  the  world  in  which  he  was 
placed,  giving  him  dominion  over  all  the  creatures  in  the  earth 
and  sea.  He  formed  him  in  his  own  image,  after  his  likeness, 
a  perfectly  holy  creature,  which  is  the  highest  excellence  in  the 
universe,  by  which  he  was  united  to  his  Creator  in  perfect  love 
and  friendship,  enjoying  a  sweet  and  happy  intercourse  and 
intimacy  with  him. 

In  this  happy  state  all  mankind  were  created  and  placed, 
for,  as  has  been  observed,  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  were  in- 
cluded in  him,  and  what  was  done  for  him  was  done  for  all. 
And  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  as  originally  placed  in  the 
happy  state  in  which  Adam  was  created.     And  if  Adam  was 
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onder  obligation  to  exercise  peculiar  gratitude  to  his  Maker 
for  his  wonderful  goodness  to  him,  we  are  to  consider  our- 
selves under  the  same  obligation  to  gratitude  for  creating 
goodness,  and  view  all  the  kindness  conferred  on  our  first 
parents  in  their  creation  as  conferred  on  all  their  posterity. 
And  if  the  apostasy  of  Adam,  by  which  he  fell  from  this  happy 
state,  and  plunged  into  unspeakable  wretchedness,  did  not 
dissolve  his  obligation  to  gratitude  for  the  happy  state  in 
which  he  was  at  first  placed,  and  the  goodness  of  God  to  him 
herein,  as  it  certainly  did  not,  then,  notwithstanding  his  and 
our  sin  has  rendered  us  miserable,  we  are  not  for  this  reason 
under  the  less  obligation  to  gratitude  for  the  goodness  of  God 
to  us  in  our  creation,  and  the  happy  state  in  which  he  placed 
mankind,  in  which  Adam  and  all  his  race  would  have  con- 
tinued forever,  had  they  not  fallen  from  it,  by  rebellion  against 
their  Creator. 

3.  We  are  hence  led  to  see  and  reflect  upon  the  magnitude 
and  aggravation  of  the  crime  of  the  first  rebellion  of  man 
against  God.  Man's  obligations  were  every  way  infinitely 
great  to  love  and  obey  his  Creator.  The  greatness,  excellence, 
and  infinite  worthiness  of  God  brought  an  infinite  obligation 
on  man  to  love  and  obey  him.  His  deriving  his  being  wholly 
firom  God,  and  the  consequent  absolute  propriety  and  right 
Gk)d  had  to  him,  increased  his  obligation  to  devote  all  he  was, 
and  all  he  had,  to  him  —  to  his  honor  and  service ;  and  his 
particular  and  great  goodness  to  man  unspeakably  increased 
his  obligations  to  obedience,  love,  and  gratitude.  And,  as  it 
was  his  supreme  happiness  to  love,  serve,  and  enjoy  God,^ 
and  in  this  way,  only,  he  could  secure  to  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity perfect  and  eternal  felicity,  and  by  refusing  to  do  this 
must  bring  upon  himself  the  infinite  displeasure  of  his  Maker, 
and  sink  into  complete  and  eternal  woe,  with  all  his  posterity, 
—  this  brought  an  immense  addition  of  obligation  on  him  to 
love  and  obedience.* 

•  It  has  been  thought,  by  some,  that  to  suppose  every  sin  which  men  com- 
mit against  God  is  an  infinite  evil,  or  a  crime  infinitely  great,  is  to  make  every 
sin  of  equal  magnitude,  and  that,  according  to  this,  one  crime  cannot  be  greater 
and  more  aggravated  than  another.  And  this  objection  may  arise  in  the  minds 
of  some  readers,  when  they  attend  to  this  representation  of  the  many  aggrava- 
tions of  sin  by  which  the  crime  of  it  is  increased,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
asserted  that  every  sin  is  infinitely  criminal,  as  it  is  committed  against  God. 

All  this  may  be  easily  obviated,  only  by  observing  that  every  sin,  and  the 
deserved  punishment  of  it,  may  be  infinite  in  one  respect,  and  yet  some  sins, 
and  the  just  punishment  of  them,  be  unspeakably  greater  than  others,  —  there 
being,  in  other  respects,  a  great  difference.  Two  cords,  or  cylinders,  may  be 
considered  as  extended  in  length  without  end,  or  to  be  infinitely  long,  or  of 
equal  extension  in  length,  and  yet  differ  greatly  in  their  diameters,  and,  in  this 
respect»  have  vastly  different  degrees  of  magnitude.  Two  men  may  be  in  pain, 
and  yet  one  of  them  may  suffer  an  unspeakably  greater  degree  of  pain  than  the 
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What  finite  mind  can  measure  or  comprehend  the  greatness, 
the  aggravations,  of  the  crime,  in  man's  violating  all  these 
obligations  by  rising  in  rebellion  against  his  Creator  and 
owner,  and  ungratefully  abusing  his  infinite  goodness  to  him  ? 
Surely,  the  crime  of  this  is  unmeasurable  by  man  or  angels! 
We  must  pronounce  it  boundless,  or  infinite,  which  can,  there- 
fore, be  comprehended  by  Qod  alone,  who  has  proclaimed  the 
infinitude  of  it  by  threatening  it  with  infinite  evil,  —  even  end- 
less misery. 


CHAPTER  VL 

DIVINE  PROVIDENCE  IN  GENERAL. 

Divine  Providence  consists  in  preserving,  directing,  and 
governing  all  creatures  and  things  which  are  made,  or  in  tak- 
ing the  most  wise  and  effectual  care  of  them,  so  as  to  make 
them  answer  the  end  for  which  they  are  created. 

God  preserves  or  upholds  all  things  by  his  powerful  word, 
—  by  the  constant  exertion  of  the  same  power  by  which  they 
were  at  first  created,  or  caused  to  exist.  Every  created  thing 
is  constantly  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  Creator  for  contin- 
uance in  existence.  Should  that  power  which  first  caused  it 
to  exist  be  withdrawn,  or  cease  to  be  exerted  one  moment,  it 
would  have  no  existence ;  it  would  cease  to  exist,  and  sink 
into  its  original  nothing.  It  is  impossible  that  a  creature 
should  be  made  so  as  to  exist  one  moment,  in  any  respect  or 
degree,  independent  of  the  Creator;  it  must  be  as  really  and 
as  much  dependent  on  him  for  continuance  in  existence,  as 
for  its  first  existence.  Therefore,  preservation  is  a  constant 
exertion  of  the  same  power  which  first  produced  the  existence 
of  the  creature,  in  causing  or  giving  continual  existence,  and 
is  really  continued  creation. 

Every  part  of  creation,  and  each  creature  and  thing  in  it, 
from  the  greatest  down  to  the  least,  is  not  only  constantly 
upheld  by  the  exertion  of  the  same  power  which  first  gave 
existence,  but  is,  in  all  respects,  continually  under  the  direc- 
tion, and  governing  power,  and  care  of  the  Creator  in  every 
change  as  to  the  place  or  manner  of  existence,  and  every  mo- 
tion by  which  God  orders,  disposes,  and  uses  every  thing  in 

other  ;  and,  if  the  pain  of  each  wore  continued  without  end,  he  who  suffers  the 
least  would  be  doomed  to  infinite  evil ;  yet  the  other  must  suffer  eyil,  unspeak- 
ably greater,  every  minute. 
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his  creation  to  accomplish  his  own  infinitely  wise  and  impor- 
tant designs.  As  Grod  created  all  things  for  himself,  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  own  designs,  being  formed  according  to  his 
pleasure,  so  he  uses  every  thing  so  as,  in  the  wisest  and  best 
manner,  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  If  any 
the  least  thing  were  not  so  directed  and  used  as  to  answer  the 
end  designed,  it  would  be  created  in  vain,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  God 
governs  the  world,  and  all  things  in  it,  by  stated  and  fixed 
laws,  or  rules,  which  are  called  the  laws  or  the  course  of  nature, 
by  which  all  motions  and  events  take  place  in  a  certain  order, 
and  constant  series  and  connection  of  cause  and  effect.  But 
this  law,  or  course  of  nature,  is  nothing  but  divine  power  and 
wisdom  constantly  exerted  to  cause  things  to  take  place  in 
such  a  stated  wav  and  manner,  —  or,  the  divine  will  establish- 
ing such  an  order  in  events, —  and  does  not  suppose  any 
power  in  creatures,  or  any  created  thing,  to  cause  such  mo- 
tions and  events,  aside  from  the  immediate  exertion  of  divine 
power,  which  is  the  proper,  efficient  cause  of  every  event ;  so 
that  all  power  is  in  God,  and  all  creatures  which  act,  or  move, 
exist  and  move,  or  are  moved,  in  and  by  him.  , : 

This  fixed  law  and  course  of  nature,  which,  as  has  been  ob- » 
served,  is  nothing  but  the  di^^e  will  wisely  determined  to  \ 
operate  in  a  certain,  steady,  fixed  manner,  by  way  of  cause         > 
and  effect,  —  the  same  cause  generally  producing  the  same  ■ 
effect,  —  is  necessary  in  order  to  man's  gaining  any  proper 
knowledge  of  things  around  him,  and  obtaining  any  prudence 
and  wisdom  with  regard  to  the  objects  with  which  he  is  con- 
cerned, and  by  which  he  is  to  regulate  his  conduct,  form  his 
plans  and  prospects,  and  to  excite  his  hopes,  fears,  and  exer- 
tions.    Were  there  no  settled  order  and  fixed  connection  in 
things  and  events,  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  all  this, 
but  man  would  be  involved  in  total  darkness  and  uncertainty, 
without  any  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  conduct  any  of  his 
affairs,  or  any  motive  to  action  in  matters  relating  to  his  body. 
And,  in  this  established  order  and  connection  in  the  visible 
creation,  not  only  the   power,  but   the  wisdom  and  steady 
counsel,  the   goodness,  truth,  and   faithfulness  of  him  who 
worketh  all  things  by  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  are  con- 
stantly manifested  to  man,  —  which  is  asserted  in  the  sacred 
writings. 

When  this  stated  course  of  events,  or  these  laws  of  nature, 
are  interrupted  and  visibly  counteracted,  and  events  take  place        ' 
in  a  contrary  manner,  these  events  are  called  miracles ;  though 
there  is  no  more  power  necessary,  or  really  exerted  and  mani- 
fested in  these,  than  there  is  in  producing  events  according  to 
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the  ordinary  course  of  things.  No  more  power  is  necessary,  or 
manifestc*d,  in  causing  the  sun  to  stand  still,  or  move  from 
west  to  east,  than  there  is  in  causing  it  to  keep  a  steady^  un- 
interrupted course  from  east  to  west.  The  former  would  be  a 
miracle ;  the  latter  is  not.  The  Governor  of  the  world  may, 
and  does,  for  wise  reasons  and  to  answer  important  ends,  thus 
visibly  counteract  the  general  course  of  things  and  events; 
and  that  on  such  occasions,  and  in  those  instances  and  ways, 
as  not  to  frustrate  the  general  and  important  ends  to  be 
answered  by  the  steady  course  of  things  which  he  has  estab- 
lished. And  in  how  many  instances,  among  the  inconceivable 
number  and  variety  of  events  which  take  place,  they  are 
brought  about  and  caused  to  exist,  just  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  manner,  not  according  to  any  stated  law  or  course  of 
things,  no  man  can  tell;  as  the  agent,  by  whose  constant 
energy  all  things  are  conducted,  is  invisible  to  us,  and  may 
act  immediately,  or  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  invisible  agents ; 
and  yet  this  may  be  done  so  as  not  visibly  to  count4.»ract  the 
stated  laws  or  course  of  nature,  or  be  the  least  obstruction 
to  the  exercise  of  human  wisdom  and  prudence  in  every  thing 
in  which  men  are  concerned.  No  one  can  doubt  of  this,  who 
will  carefully  attend  to  the  matter,  and  observe  the  representa- 
tion of  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  such  instances,  bes  they 
ever  so  many,  may  be  called  miracles,  though  invisible  to 
man,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  our  perception,  as  they  are  of 
the  same  nature  and  kind  with  those  instances  above  men- 
tioned, in  which  what  is  called  the  course  of  nature  is  visibly, 
or  to  our  senses,  counteracted,  and  events  take  place  contrary 
to  it,  which  we  call  miracles. 

This  care  and  providence  of  God,  in  directing  and  governing 
all  creatures  and  things,  is  universal,  and  constant,  respecting 
all  things  at  all  times,  and  is  extended  to  the  least  as  well  as 
the  greatest  and  more  important  existence,  and  is  concerned 
in  every  event,  however  minute,  and  in  our  view  inc'onsider- 
able.  Not  a  sparrow,  or  the  least  bird  or  insect,  falls  to  the 
ground,  or  dies,  without  the  direction  and  agency  of  God. 
The  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  carefullv  numbered,  and  so 
many  and  not  one  more  are  ordered  to  exist,  and  not  one  is 
removed  or  broken,  without  the  order  and  operation  of  the 
divine  hand.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  every  hair  on  men 
and  beasts,  and  of  each  leaf  in  the  forest,  or  spire  of  grass  on 
the  earth  that  ever  have  existed,  or  will  exist,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  divine  providence,  some  events  take 
place  by  the  more  immediate  energy  and  agency  of  God,  and 
others  by  the  instrumentality  and  agency  of  creatures,  and  by 
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.various  mediums,  and  what  are  called  second  causes.  But  in 
all  the  events  of  the  latter  kind,  the  divine  hand,  power,  and 
aoergy  is  as  really  and  as  much  concerned  and  exerted,  and 
ia  really  as  evident,  and  as  much  to  be  acknowledged,  as  if  no 
instrument,  agent,  or  secoild  cause  were  used,  or  had  any  con- 
cern in  the  matter.  Because  the  creature  or  the  instrument, 
has  no  power  to  act  or  effect  any  thing,  independent  of  God, 
or  which  is  not  given  to  him  by  God ;  and  is  in  the  hand  of 
God,  as  the  axe  or  saw  is  in  the  hand  of  the  workman.  This 
JB  the  light  in  which  divine  revelation  every  where  represents 
the  providence  of  God,  as  every  one  who  carefully  attends  to 
it  must  be  sensible.  And  what  has  been  observed  shows  that 
this  is  perfectly  consonant  to  reason,  and  that  a  different  and 
contrary  idea  of  divine  Providence  is  insupportable  and  in- 
consistent* 


\ 
1' 


IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  From  this  scriptural  view  of  divine  Providence,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  in  a  great  and  dangerous  error  who  believe 
and  assert  that  the  creation  and  afl.  creatures,  when  once 
made,  have  power  to  subsist  of  themselves,  and  stand  alone 
by  their  own  power,  given  to  them  in  their  creation,  and  to 
continue  in  motion  and  action,  independtmt  of  any  immediate 
exertion  of  divine  energy  to  support  and  direct  them;  that 
creation  and  creatures,  once  made  and  put  in  order,  go  on  in 
a  regular  course  of  their  own  accord,  and  that  God  does  never 
interpose,  or  take  any  further  care  of  the  works  of  his  hand. 
Every  one  who  has  attended  to  the  Bible  must  be  sensible 
that  such  a  notion  is  very  inconsistent  with  that ;  and  it  is 
most  unreasonable,  as  it  supposes  that  which  is  impossible, 
viz.,  that  the  creature  may  subsist  of  itself,  when  once  made, 
in  a  measure  independent  of  the  Creator.  This  is  contrary 
to  all  true  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  dishonorable  to 
God,  as  if  he  did  not  take  a  particular  and  wise  care  of  the 
things  he  has  made,  and  exercise  and  manifest  his  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  preserving  and  governing  the  world 
and  all  things  in  it.  And  it  tends  to  suppress  and  even 
eradicate  all  true  piety,  by  leading  to  conceive  of  the  Creator 
as  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  great  measure  out  of  sight,  and  as  it 
obliterates  a  sense  of  our  immediate  dependence  on  God,  and 
encourages  self-dependence.     In  a  word,  it  makes  too  much 

*  That  such  a  divine  Providence  as  is  herp  described  and  asserted,  ivhich  is 
rational,  and  every  where  supposed  and  held  up  to  view  in  the  Bible,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  moral  agency  and  liberty  of  man,  appears  from  a  ford- 
going  chapter  on  the  decrees  of  Qod. 
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of  creatures,  and  raises  them  infinitely  too  high,  by  which  the 
Creator  and  Gk)vemor  of  the  worla  is  concealed  and  hid, 
whereas  in  a  right  view  of  divine  Providence,  every  creature 
and  all  events  exhibit  Deity  to  view,  as  constantly  present  in 
every  thing,  in  the  exercise  of  omniscience,  power,  wisdom, 
rectitude,  and  goodness,  and  unite  to  impress  that  sense  of 
the  divine  Being  on  the  mind,  and  lead  to  that  acknowl- 
edgment of  him,  in  which  all  true  piety  most  essentially 
consists. 

2  We  are,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  led  to  observe,  that 
the  true  philosophical  and  scriptural  account  of  divine  Provi- 
dence opens  the  most  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  piety  and 
religion,  as  it  leads  us  to  see  God  in  all  things,  and  in  every 
event,  to  fear  him,  trust  in  him,  and  acknowledge  him  in  all 
our  ways,  feeling  our  immediate,  constant,  absolute  depend- 
ence upon  him.  This  leads  us  to  hear  him  speaking  im- 
portant truths,  in  an  intelligible  language,  by  all  creatures  and 
things  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  in  all  events; 
which  calls  for  answerable  exercises  of  prayer,  acknowledg- 
ments, thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  a  constant  glorifying 
him,  in  whose  hand  is  our  breath  and  all  our  ways.  Of  such 
exercises  and  expressions  of  piety  we  have  many  examples  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  at  the  same  time,  appear  perfectiy 
rational. 

3.  Hence  we  learn  the  reasonableness  and  duty  of  a  cheerful 
submission  to  God,  and  acquiescence  in  the  events  which 
take  j)lace  under  his  direction  and  providence.  Not  to  submit 
is  to  oppose  God  and  his  wnll,  and  to  resist  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness.  Every  event  that  takes  place  is  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  unerring  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
ord(Ted  for  the  greatest  good,  to  promote  the  most  important 
and  best  ends,  and  is,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  the  reason- 
able ground  of  any  reluctance  and  regret  in  us,  that  we  ought 
not  only  barely  to  submit,  but  to  acquiesce  with  pleasure,  and 
rejoice  that  God  reigns,  and  hath  done,  and  continues  to  do, 
whatsoever  he  pleaseth,  and  worketh  all  things  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

4.  How  safe  and  happy  are  they  who  put  their  trust  in 
God !  He  who  directs  and  governs  all  things,  and  orders 
every  event,  who  is  infinitely  above  all  control,  on  whom  all 
things  entirely  depend,  who  does  whatsoever  he  pleases  in 
heaven  and  among  the  children  of  men  on  earth; — He  is 
engaged  l)y  repeated  promises  to  them,  that  no  evil  shall  come 
near  them  to  hurt  them,  but  that  every  thing  shall  work  to- 
gether for  their  good.  If  God  be  thus  for  them,  who  or  what 
can  be  against  them  ?     The  Lord  reigneth,  let  them  who  trust 
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in  him  always  rejoice.  Well  may  they  say,  "Grod  is  our 
lefiige  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore 
will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the 
mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Though  the 
waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the  mountains 
shake  with  the  swelling  thereof."  "  O  Lord  of  hosts,  blessed 
is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee ! " 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  PROVIDENCE   OF  GOD.  AS  IT  RESPECTS  MORAL  AGENTS, 

ANGELS.  AND  MEN. 


Section   I. 
Divine  Providence^  as  it  respects  the  Angels, 

As  moral  agents  are  the  highest  and  most  noble  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  creation,  they  are  the  end  of  all  the  rest, 
and  all  the  inferior  creatures  and  things  were  made,  and  are 
preserved  and  governed,  for  the  sake  of  these,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  moral  government,  which  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  important.  Of  these,  we  know  of  none  but  angels 
and  men  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  we  have  no  evidence 
that  there  are  any  other  creatures  in  the  created  universe 
capable  of  moral  government  We  know  nothing  of  the  ex- 
istence, number,  capacity,  or  employment  of  angels,  but  what 
we  learn  from  divine  revelation.  We  are  there  informed,  that 
in  their  original  formation  they  were  made  a  higher  rank  of 
beings  than  man,  and  with  greater  natural  capacities,  that 
their  number  is  very  great,  that  they  were  made  perfectly 
holy,  and  under  law  to  God,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  foundation  for  the  fall  and  ruin  of  any  of  them,  by  diso- 
bedience and  sin,  which  we  are  told  has  been  in  fact  the  case. 
And  were  they  not  at  first  holy,  there  could  have  been  no 
apostasy  by  rebellion,  or  by  leaving  their  first  state. 

But  that  they  were  under  moral  government,  we  may  be 
certain,  from  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  case.  They  being 
made  rational  creatures  and  moral  agents,  and  so  capable  of 
moral  government,  must  be  under  such  a  government,  in  order 
to  be  treated  properly,  or  according  to  their  nature  and  capaci- 

VOL.   I.  15 
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ty.  A  moral  law  is  essential  to  moral  government ;  requiriiu^ 
of  rational  creatures  those  exercises  and  that  conduct  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  which  are  reasonable  and  prop^. 
We  are  not  expressly  told  what  thb  law  was,  as  it  relates  to 
angels,  and  what  was  particularly  required  of  them.  But  we 
can  be  at  no  great  loss  about  the  general  requirement  of  it 

^  They  must  be  under  obligation,  from  the  first  of  their  exist- 
ence, to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  and  their  fellow-crea- 
tures as  themselves.  This,  therefore,  was  required  of  them. 
The  law  they  were  under  must  require  this,  as  it  was  the  rule 
of  their  duty ;  and,  therefore,  must  require  the  whole  of  their 
duty.  This  law  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  make  it  their  duty 
to  exercise  and  express  this  love  ;  but  required  and  commanded 
it,  because  it  was  their  duty.  And  it  could  require  no  more, 
this  being  the  whole  of  their  duty ;  unless  it  were  to  point  out 
in  particular  instances  in  what  way  they  should  exercise  and 
express  this  love  to  God,  and  to  other  creatures,  by  express 
positive  injunctions  and  prohibitions.  How  many,  or  whether 
any  of  these,  or  if  there  were  any,  in  the  law  given  to  angels, 
we  are  not  particularly  and  expressly  informed. 

^  In  order  to  this  being  a.  complete  law,  or  having  the  nature 
of  a  law,  so  as  to  exercise  and  maintain  moral  government, 
there  must  be  a  penalty  expressed  or  implied,  theatening  evil 

[  to  disobedience  to  the  precept ;  for  if  the  creature  be  exposed 
to  no  evil  by  disregarding  the  command,  more  than  by  oWy- 
ing,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  under  any  moral  government: 
nor  does  God  express  or  exercise  any  authority,  as  moral  Gov- 
ernor, if  he  neither  inflicts  nor  threatens  evil  to  the  transgressor. 
And  if  it  be  a  perfect  law,  and  a  perfect  government,  as  God's 
law  and  government  certainly  are,  the  evil  or  punishment 
threatened  must  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  crime  or  the 
desert  of  the  transgressor.  And  as  the  transgression  of  the 
law  of  God  must  be  a  crime  proportioned  in  its  magnitude  to 
the  creature's  obligation  to  obedience,  and  this  obligation  is 

/>  great  in  proportion  to  the  excellence,  dignity,  and  authority  of 
God,  which  are  all  infinite,  it  follows,  as  certain  and  clear  as 
any  mathematical  demonstration,  that  such  a  crime  is  infinite- 
ly great,  and  therefore  deserves  a  punishment  which  is  in- 
finitely great  and  dreadful,  that  is,  an  endless  punishment. 

We  therefore  have  sufficient  light  and  evidence  to  determine, 
that  the  angels  were  under  a  law  requiring  them  to  love  God 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  their  fellow-creatures  as  themselves ; 
and  to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  every  positive  command 
which  God  had  given,  or  should  give  to  them ;  and  threaten- 
ing them  with  infinite  evil,  even  endless  destruction  and 
misery,  for  the  least  single  instance  of  disobedience.     For  no 
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less  than  this  was  their  duty,  and,  therefore,  God  must  require 
it  of  them ;  and  the  least  transgression  or  neglect  of  coming 
up  to  their  duty  could  deserve  no  less  than  complete  and  end- 
less evil,  and  therefore  God  must  threaten  it ;  or  this  must  be 
the  penalty  of  his  perfect  law. 

That  the  angels  were  under  such  a  law,  with  such  a  penalty, 
is  yet  further  evident,  if  possible,  from  known  fact  which  has 
taken  place.  Some  of  the  angels  have  sinned  by  transgressing 
this  law ;  and  for  one,  the  first  transgression,  they  have  fallen 
into  endless  destruction.  For,  St.  Peter  says,  "  God  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned  ;  but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and 
delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment."  And  our  Savior  tells  us  what  will  be  their  doom 
at  the  day  of  judgment;  and  that  they  will  then  be  cast  into 
everlasting  fire,  which  is  prepared  for  them.  We,  therefore, 
know  by  this,  had  we  no  light  from  any  other  quarter,  that  the 
angels  were  under  a  law,  requiring  perfect  obedience,  and 
threatening  every  act  of  disobedience  with  endless  destruction. 
^The  experiment  has  been  actually  made,  and  every  one  that 
sinned,  that  was  guilty  of  the  least  deviation  from  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law,  (for  every  such  deviation  is  sin,)  has  per- 
ished, has  fallen  into  a  state  of  endless  misery.  Therefore 
every  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  every  sin,  deserves  end- 
less punishment,  and  this  is  the  only  proper  penalty  of  such 
a  law. 

The  threatening  of  infinite  evil  to  disobedience  seems  to 
imply  a  promise  of  good  or  happiness  to  obedience ;  or,  at 
least,  a  continuance  of  existence  in  a  state  of  happiness,  so 
long  as  the  creature  continues  obedient.    For  though  annihila- 
tion be  not  a  positive  evil,  yet  it  must  appear  to  a  happy    ) 
creature,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  obedience  and  of  the  favor 
of  God,  and  having  an  ardent  desire  to  serve  and  glorify  him, 
to  be  an  unspeakably  great  evil,  though  it  be  a  negative  one,     ) 
to  have  his  existence  taken  away,  and  be  forever  deprived  of     / 
all  his  happiness  by  annihilation.    This  would  be  to  him  a  real     , 
and  great  punishment.     And  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  ' 
that,  to  annihilate  such  a  creature,  is  not  agreeable  to  infinite 
wisdom,  rectitude,  and   goodness,  and,  therefore,  that   God 
never  will  do  it ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  every  moral 
agent  shall  continue  in  existence  and  happiness,  and  enjoy  the 
favor  of  God,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  obecUence,  and  that 
this  is  implied  in  the  threatening.     For  a  threatening  to  in- 
flict evil  on  the  disobedient,  necessarily  implies  that  he  will 
not  inflict  any  on  the  obedient,  even  the  negative  evil  of  ceas- 
ing to  exist.     And,  indeed,  the  innocent  and  obedient  must  be 
considered  as  having  a  right  to  impunity.     Hence,  by  the  way, 
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it  appears  that  moral  agents  must  and  will  exist  without  end; 
as  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  proper  exercise  of  moral  gov- 
ernment, and  their  being  the  proper  subjects  of  such  government 
For  the  moral  law,  which  is  essential  to  moral  government, 
must  threaten  infinite  evil  to  all  who  disobey  it.  Therefore, 
the  disobedient  must  exist  forever,  in  order  to  suffer  the  evil 
threatened,  and  which  they  deserve.  And  those  who  never 
disobey  can  never  cease  to  exist,  consistent  with  the  wisdom, 
rectitude,  and  goodness  of  the  Lawgiver  and  Governor. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  best  and  most  perfect  moral  government  is  not  con- 
sistent with  moral  agents'  being  continued  in  a  state  of  trial 
without  end,  so  as  to  be  continually  exposed  to  fall  by  sin, 
and  always  remain  in  a  total  uncertainty,  whether  they  shall 
persevere  in  obedience,  or  fall  into  endless  perdition  by  trans- 
gression. That  there  should  be  a  time  for  such  trial,  is  certainly 
proper  and  necessary  to  answer  the  best  ends  in  moral  govern- 
ment How  long  this  time  shall  be,  and  with  what  particular 
circumstances  it  is  best  it  should  be  attended,  the  infinitely 
wise  and  sovereign  Governor  only  is  able  and  has  a  right  to 
determine.  It  is  also  certain  that  Qod  is  not  so  obliged,  in 
justice  to  the  obedient  creature,  to  confirm  him  in  holiness  and 
happiness,  after  the  longest  term  of  obedience,  that  he  would 
do  any  injury  or  WTong  to  him  if  he  should  not  grant  this  favor. 
For  the  creature  can  never  merit  or  deserve  such  a  reward  by 
any  obedience  whatsoever,  so  that  eternal  life  should  be  a  debt 
due  to  him  for  what  he  has  done.  The  creature,  by  giving 
all  he  has,  that  is,  by  perfect  and  constant  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God,  gives  no  more  than  he  constantly  owes  to  God, 
or  only  just  pays  a  debt  which  is  due,  and  therefore  contin- 
ually demanded  of  him.  Therefore,  he  can  have  no  demand 
on  his  Maker  of  any  positive  reward,  or  of  any  thing  which  is 
due  to  him. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  considering  how  undesirable 
it  must  be  to  the  obedient  creature  to  be  always  in  suspense, 
knowing  himself  in  danger  every  moment  of  falling  into  sin 
and  eternal  ruin,  and  that  he  depends  wholly  upon  Grod  for 
preservation  from  this  evil,  and  that  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
grant  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  considering  how  very  desirable 
and  pleasing  it  must  be  to  such  a  creature  to  arrive  to  a  state 
of  certainty  that  he  shall  never  fall  into  sin  and  misery,  being 
confirmed  by  God  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  happiness 
forever ;  and  considering  what  a  strong  motive  and  great  en- 
couragement to  obedience  it  would  afford  to  the  creature,  for 
God  to  promise  him,  that  upon  his  continuance  in  obedience 
for  a  set  time,  which  he  will  fix,  he  shall  be  confirmed  in  his 
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favor,  in  holiness  and  happiness  forever,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  falling  into  sin  and  ruin ;  and  since  such  a  promise^ 
on  such  a  condition,  would  be  a  striking  manifestation  of  God's 
love  of  virtue  and  holiness,  in  that  he  grants  so  great  a  reward 
of  the  obedience  of  his  creatures,  and  an  expression  of  his 
bountiful  munificence  and  infinite  goodness; — considering  all 
this,  and  more  that  might  be  mentioned,  is  there  not  reason  to 
conclude  that  such  a  promise  is  essential  to  the  best  and  most 
perfect  moral  government;  and  that  this  promise  is  always 
implied  or  expressed  in  God's  law,  under  which  all  moral 
agents  are  originally  placed,  and  which  threatens  infinite  evil 
to  the  transgressor  ?  Such  a  law  or  constitution,  with  such 
requirements,  promises,  and  threatenings,  may  be  called  a  cov- 
enant, in  which  what  is  required  of  the  creature  is  stated  and 
fixed ;  and  the  rule  and  manner  of  God's  conduct  towards  him, 
and  treatment  of  him,  is  also  revealed  and  established. 

That  the  angels  were  under  such  a  constitution,  law,  or 
covenant,  which  not  only  threatened  endless  punishment  to 
the  disobedient,  but  promised  a  confirmation  in  holin^ra  and 
happiness  upon  their  continuing  obedient  through  a  certain 
time  of  trial,  and  that  this  time  of  trial  is  long  since  over,  is 
evident  from  Scripture,  in  that  they  were  in  the  apostles'  days 
called  elect  angels^  which  denotes  their  being  fixed  in  holiness 
and  the  favor  of  God ;  or,  that  they  had  a  sure  title  to  eternal 
Kfe.  And  the  endless  torment  of  the  wicked  is  represented  as 
being  in  the  presence  or  sight  of  the  holy  angels,  which  sup- 
poses, at  least,  that  they  will  be  holy  and  happy  without  end. 

How  long  the  time  of  trial  was  before  they  were  confirmed 
who  continued  obedient,  and  what  was  the  special  test  and 
trial  of  their  obedience,  if  there  were  any,  and  what  was  the 
particular  temptation  and  sin  of  those  who  fell  into  rebellion 
and  ruin,  we  are  not  expressly  informed  in  divine  revelation. 
Yet,  perhaps,  it  will  appear  that  we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the 
dark  respecting  these  particulars,  if  we  attend  to  the  following 
things,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  suggested  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  are  here  offered  as  being  probable. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  it  appears  from  Scripture,  that 
man  is  more  an  ultimate  end  than  the  angels;  that  angels 
were  made  to  answer  ends  respecting  man,  and,  in  this  sense, 
were  made  for  man ;  and  that  this  appears  from  the  use  which 
God  makes  of  the  angels,  in  giving  and  subjecting  them  all 
to  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  man,  to  be  improved  by  hinr  as 
instruments  of  promoting  his  designs  in  the  redemption  of 
sinners,  and  to  minister  to  and  serve  the  redeemed  from 
among  mankind,  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  created  for 
Christ,  considered  as  God,  Man,  Mediator,  and  Redeemer  of 
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sinners,  and  are  his  angels,  to  be  used  by  him  in  canying  on 
his  great  designs  in  the  redemption  of  hia  church. 

May  we  not  infer  from  this,  that  when  thf  angels  and  man 
were  made,  the  angels  were,  in  some  way,  made  to  Icnow  that 
God  had  peculiar  and  grand  designs  to  answer  by  man ;  that^ 
though  mankind  were  made  so  much  inferior  to  them,  yet 
they  were  to  be  the  peculiar  favorites  of  Heaven ;  and  that 
one  of  that  race  in  the  human  nature,  even  a  Man,  should  be 
the  head  of  a  most  glorious  liingdom,  and  be  the  Lord  of 
angels,  to  whom  they  must  yield  a  most  ready  obedience, 
being  employed  by  him  in  ministering  to  and  serving  his 
friends  and  subjects  of  the  human  race ;  that  this  was  one 
end  for  which  they  were  made;  and  that  their  cheerfully 
complying  with  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  this  matter,  and 

■'  this  person  as  their  Lord,  and  serving  him,  and 
the  human  race,  should  be  the  particular  test  of 
ce  and  faithfulness;  and  if  they  did  cordially 
this  design,  and  persevere  in  obedience  to  this 
i  command  through  the  time  of  their  trial,  they 
nfirmed  in  holiness  and  happiness  forever  ?  Ai 
ears  to  have  been  God's  design  respecting  the 
hat  he  made  them  for  this  end,  and  as  this  wu 
doubtless  the  greatest  trial,  whether  they  would  be  obedient  in 
all  things,  is  it  not  reELsonable  to  suppose  that  so  much  of  tbifl 
divine  scheme  was  revealed  to  the  angels  as  was  necessary  to 
give  them  opportunity  voluntarily  to  consent  and  acquiesce  in 
it,  and  cheerfully  devote  themselves  to  this  service  ? 

This  revelation  and  injunction  of  the  Most  High,  made 
known  in  a  degree  and  manner  agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom, 
was  most  probably  the  occasion  of  the  rebellion  of  those 
angels  who  sinned  ;  they  disapproved,  and  refused  to  comply 
with  it.  Lucifer,  who  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  angels,  —  the 
highest  and  most  noble  creature  that  God  had  made,  —  wae 
displeased  with  such  a  plan.  Pride  entered  his  heart,  aud  he 
was  not  willing  —  he  refused  —  to  obey  this  command,  and 
stoop  so  low  as  to  become  a  servant  to  the  inferior,  diminutive 
creature,  man,  and  be  subjected  to  serve  and  adore  one  in 
the  human  nature  as  his  lord  and  king.  This  immediately 
sunk  him  down  from  hia  high  station ;  and,  by  his  example 
and  intlucnee,  myriads  of  angels  went  off,  and  joined  with 
him  in  rebellion.  Thus  they  by  sin  left  their  first  station,  and 
were  banished  from  heaven,  and  by  the  arm  of  the  Almighty 
were  cast  down  to  helL 

This,  perhaps,  will,  in  the  most  natural  way,  account  for 
the  head  of  these  fallen  angels  immediately  entering  upon  a 
plan  to  seduce  and  ruin  man  by  tempting  him  to  ein  aa  he 
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had  done,  supposing  that  he  should  hereby  effectually  defeat 
Grod's  revealed  designs  respecting  him,  against  which  he  had 
rebelled.  And  this  may,  also,  in  the  best  manner,  account  for 
his  opposing,  with  all  his  cunning  and  might,  and  by  all  his 
servants  ana  angels,  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  men,  and 
his  hating  and  opposing  the  Redeemer,  and  attempting  to 
defeat  him  in  his  designs  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  destroy 
every  one  of  the  human  race,  —  being  a  peculiar  enemy  to  the 
church  and  all  the  friends  of  Christ.  To  all  this  he  is  natu- 
rally led  by  his  first  sin,  and  is  only  persevering  in  opposing 
that  against  which  he  rose  in  his  first  rebellion. 

This  apostasy,  whatever  was  the  occasion  of  it,  was  a  very 
important  event  indeed,  —  the  consequences  of  which  will 
continue  to  eternity.  It,  with  many  of  its  consequences,  are, 
in  themselves  considered,  infinitely  dreadful.  But  the  dj 
of  the  Most  High  are  not  in  the  least  frustrated  "*" 
but  his  counsel  and  plan  are  hereby  established ;  ai 
necessary  to  bring  to  effect  and  complete  his 
purposes. 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  evidence  from] 
that  the  angels  who  have  not  sinned  are  now,  and 
long  since,  in  a  confirmed  state.  And  from  what  has  been 
now  supposed,  concerning  the  special  trial  of  their  obedience, 
#  has  been  thought  that  they  continued  in  a  state  of  trial  until 
Ihe  ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they  were 
then  confirmed  in  holiness  and  his  favor.  They  were  obedient 
to  the  divine  orders,  and  all  attention  to  man,  —  particularly 
to  the  church  and  people  of  God,  willingly  ministering  to 
them,  and  serving  them  and  their  Lord  from  the  fall  of  man 
to  the  incarnation  of  the  Sou  of  God.  But  their  greatest  trial 
did  not  take  place  until  he  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
being  born  of  a  poor  virgin,  and  laid  an  infant  in  a  manger,  — 
when  he  appeared  as  an  outcast  in  the  wilderness,  assaulted 
and  tempted  by  the  devil,  —  when  he  lived  a  poor  despised 
man,  and  was  finally  apprehended,  being  betrayed  by  one  of 
his  disciples  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  condemned  as  a  mal- 
efactor, and  crucified,  and  buried  in  a  tomb.  In  this  time, 
while  the  Son  of  ,God  was  in  this  state  of  humiliation,  the 
angels  continued  to  own  him  as  their  Lord ;  they  attended 
upon  him  constantly,  and  were  his  willing,  faithful  servants. 
They  attended  him  when  in  a  manger,  and  with  pleasure 
carried  the  joyful  news  of  his  birth  to  the  shepherds,  and  the 
whole  multitude  of  them  sang  praises  on  the  occasion.  They 
were  with  him  when  in  the  wilderness,  assaulted  by  Satan,  and 
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ministered  to  him.  They  assisted  and  strengthened  him  when 
he  was  in  an  agony  in  the  garden.  And  when  on  the  cross, 
and  in  the  grave,  they  were  his  constant  attendants,  and  pro- 
claimed his  resurrection  from  the  dead  to  his  disciples.  And 
when  he  ascended  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  sat  down  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  all  these  mighty  angels  came  down  and 
attended  upon  him,  and  ascended  with  him  with  joy,  and  added 
to  the  triumph  and  splendor  of  that  event.  And  when  they  saw 
him  seated  in  glory,  all  heaven  was  filled  with  a  joy  which  never 
was  known  there  before ;  and  all  these  angels  renewedly  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  church,  and  were 
made  voluntarily  subject  unto  him.  Then,  it  is  supposed  prob- 
able, Christ  their  Lord  said  unto  them,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servants,  you  have  been  faithful  to  me  through  the 
time  of  my  and  your  greatest  trial,  and  have  persevered  in  the 
most  willing  and  cheerful  obedience  ;  I,  therefore,  now  put  an 
end  to  your  state  of  trial,  and  publicly  confirm  you  in  holiness 
and  happiness,  and  confer  on  you  the  reward  of  eternal  life." 
And  as  their  election  of  God  to  eternal  life  was  now  made 
known,  they  are  after  this,  but  not  before,  called  "  elect  angels." 


Section   II. 

The  Providence  of  God^  as  it  respects  Man  in  a  State  of  Inno- 

cency, 

Man  being  made  upright,  or  perfectly  holy,  this  necessarily 
supposes  a  rule  of  right,  or  that  there  was  a  right  and  wrong  in 
moral  character  and  conduct ;  and  that  God  did,  and  could  not 
but  require  or  command  that  which  is  morally  right,  and  forbid 
the  contrary ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  man  was  under  moral  gov- 
ernment, which  supposes  a  law  requiring  perfect  obedience  of 
him  or  his  whole  duty,  and  forbidding  all  disobedience,  on  pain 
of  suffering  the  just  desert  of  it.  What  has  been  obsers^ed  in 
the  foregoing  section  of  angels,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
moral  government,  and  the  law  under  which  they  were,*  is 
equally  applicable  to  man ;  and  proves  that  he  was  certainly 
and  necessarily  under  such  a  law,  which  required  him  to  love 
God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  to  ex- 
press this  in  all  proper  ways,  and  to  obey  every  precept  which 
God  should  give  him ;  with  a  penalty  annexed,  threatening 
every  instance  of  disobedience  with  a  punishment  exactly  an- 
swerable to  the  crime,  which  must  be  endless  suffering.     So 

♦  Pages  169,  170,  171. 
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much  is  certainly  essential  to  moral  government,  and  necessary 
in  order  to  man's  being  treated  as  a  moral  agent  by  his  Creator. 

We  have,  indeed,  no  particular  account  of  this  law,  or  his-  ^ 
tory  of  man's  being  put  under  this  moral  government,  in  the 
inspired  narrative  which  Moses  has  given  of  the  primitive  state 
of  innocency.  And  there  is  this  very  good  reason  to  be  given 
for  it,  viz.,  because  it  was  entirely  needless.  The  most  express 
narrative  of  this  matter  would  not  have  made  it  more  plain 
and  certain  than  it  now  is.  There  is  now  as  great  and  as 
dear  evidence  of  it  as  there  is  that  man  was  created  with  a 
capacity  for  moral  agency,  and  is  a  proper  subject  of  moral  // 
government,  as  has  been  provexL  But  if  this  were  not  so 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  might  be  demonstrated 
from  what  has  been  since  revealed.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
law  under  which  all  mankind  are,  asserts  the  tenor  of  it  in 
these  words :  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  the  ^ 

things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.'' 
(Gral.  iii.  10.)  This  law  must  have  existed  before  man  sinned, 
and  while  he  had  opportunity  and  was  in  a  capacity  to  con- 
tinue to  do  every  thing  required  by  it ;  for  if  man,  when  in 
these  circumstances,  was  not  under  this  law,  with  this  sanc- 
tion, and  bound  by  it,  there  could  be  no  reason  or  propriety  in 
making  this  requirement  on  such  a  penalty,  when  man  had 
already  violated  it,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  come  up  to, 
or  do,  what  is  required,  —  which  the  apostle  says  is  the  case 
with  all  mankind,  since  the  original  apostasy,  —  for  they  are 
aU  under  the  curse  of  this  law.  It  necessarily  follows,  there- 
fore, that  man  was  originally  made  under  this  law  when  in  a 
state  of  innocency,  which  denounced  a  curse  upon  him,  if  he 
failed  of  perfect  obedience.  This  curse  implies  in  it  all  the 
evil  that  man  is  capable  of  suffering,  even  endless  destruction ; 
and  will  take  place  in  its  fulness,  and  without  any  abatement, 
on  those  to  whom  Christ,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  will  say, 
'*  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire."  We  must 
look  forward  to  this  time,  to  see  it  completely  executed.  This, 
then,  we  may  be  sure,  is  the  penalty  of  the  law,  under  which 
man  was  placed,  when  he  became  a  subject  of  moral  govern- 
ment ;  which  is  also  true  of  angels,  as  has  been  proved  in  the 
preceding  section.  So  far,  therefore,  we  go  on  sure  ground. 
No  particular  express  revelation  could  make  it-  more  evident 
and  certain ;  therefore,  we  may  see  good  reason  why  we  have 
no  such  revelation. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  sum  of  duty  required  in  the 
moral  law  is  love ;  —  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  This  we  are  sure  of  from  the  express 
declaration  of  Christ.     (Matt.  xxii.  37,  40.)     He  has  reduced 
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the  whole  moral  law  to  this,  and  said,  that  "  on  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  This  in- 
cludes and  enjoins  obedience  to  all  special  or  positive  directions 
and  commands,  which  God  may  be  pleased  to  give  at  any 
time ;  for  love  to  God  implies  obedience  to  all  his  particular 
commands,  as  disregard  to  any  of  his  injunctions  is  contrary 
to  love  to  him.  How  many,  and  what  particular  and  positive 
commands  God  gave  to  man  when  he  was  at  first  created 
and  in  a  state  of  innocency,  we  are  not  told.  But  some  of 
them  are  expressed,  or  may  be  collected  from  what  is  related. 
A  Sabbath  was  instituted;  God  blessed  and  sanctified  the 
seventh  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  which  Christ 
says  "  was  made  for  man ; "  and,  therefore,  he  must  have  been 
commanded  to  keep  it  holy,  or  dedicate  it  to  sacred  uses  in  the 
worship  of  God,  etc.,  laying  aside  the  business  and  employ- 
ment which  might  be  attended  on  other  days.  God  instituted 
marriage,  and,  consequently,  all  the  duties  peculiar  to  such 
a  relation ;  and  commanded  man  to  multiply  and  fill  the  earth, 
and  subdue  and  cultivate  it.  He  gave  him  authority  and  do- 
minion over  all  inferior  creatures;  which  is  a  command  to 
exercise  government  and  dominion  over  them,  and  use  them 
for  his  convenience  and  profit.  But  it  appears  from  another 
direction  that  he  was  forbid  to  kill  and  eat  them  for  sustenance ; 
and  probably  was  not  allowed  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  any 
animal,  on  any  occasion.  The  direction  or  command  men- 
tioned is  in  the  following  words :  "  And  God  said,  Behold,  I 
have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat."  Thus  they  were 
commanded  to  live  on  vegetables,  and  had  no  license  to  eat 
animal  food ;  but  a  prohibition  of  this  is  implied.  He  was  or- 
dered into  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  commanded  to  dress  and 
to  keep  it.  He  was  allowed  to  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
except  one ;  and  he  was  commanded  not  to  eat  of  that,  upon 
the  severest  penalty.  "  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  may  est  freely 
eat ;  but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt 
not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die." 

We  cannot  justly  infer,  from  this  prohibition  or  command 
only  being  mentioned,  that  man  was  not  prohibited  the  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law,  in  every  instance,  upon  the  same  pen- 
alty ;  or  that  there  were  no  other  positive  commands  given  to 
him,  guarded  with  an  equally  severe  threatening,  in  case  of 
disobedience ;  or  that  this  prohibition  was  the  only  test  of  his 
obedience ;  or  that,  if  he  had  violated  any  other  command,  it 
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would  not  have  been  attended  with  equally  fatal  consequences. 
The  contrary  has  been  proved  above,  by  which  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, it  is  presumed,  to  all  who  will  properly  consider  the 
matter,  that  they  who  have  supposed  any  of  those  things  have 
no  reasonable  foundation  for  what  they  have  believed  and 
asserted.  This  positive  prohibition,  with  the  threatened  pen- 
alty, is  thus  particularly  mentioned,  for  two  very  good  reasons  : 
First,  because  it  was  a  positive  prohibition  or  command,  and, 
therefore,  it  could  not  have  been  known  that  man  was  for- 
bidden to  eat  of  that  particular  tree,  unless  it  had  been  thus 
particularly  narrated.  Secondly,  because  man  actually  fell 
from  his  innocence  and  happiness,  and  incurred  the  threatened 
penalty  by  disregarding  this  prohibition,  and  eating  of  the  fruit 
of  this  forbidden  tree.  Had  he  sinned  by  transgressing  any 
other  positive  command,  which  we  know  nothing  of  now,  that, 
in  this  case,  would  have  been  as  particularly  mentioned,  with 
the  same  penalty,  as  this  now  is,  and  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  of  this  in  a  history  so  concise  as  that  which  Moses 
was  inspired  to  give,  in  which  not  a  word  is  mentioned  which 
was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  important  story ; 
leaving  many  things  implied  in  the  history  to  be  investigated 
or  inferred  from  what  is  written,  or  to  be  further  opened  and 
explained  in  some  future  revelation. 

It  has  been  a  great  question,  What  this  threatening  imports  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  death  here  threatened  to  disobedience  ? 
Those  who  have  attempted  to  answer  it,  have  done  it  very 
differently.  Some  have  been  confident  that  it  intends  only  the 
death  of  the  body,  or  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  to  which 
all  men  are  now  condemned ;  to  which  Adam,  and  in  him  all 
his  posterity,  was  sentenced,  after  man  had  transgressed: 
*'  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  Others  sup- 
pose that  a  total  annihilation  of  soul  and  body  is  intended,  so 
that  if  the  threatening  had  been  executed  without  any  mitiga- 
tion or  remedy,  Adam  and  Eve  would  have  been  annihilated, 
and  none  of  their  posterity  would  have  had  actual  existence. 
Others  have  thought  that  by  dying  is  meant  their  becoming 
totally  corrupt  or  sinful,  —  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  — 
which  is  denominated  spiritual  death.  The  most  general 
and  common  opinion  has  been,  that  it  includes  the  death  of 
the  body,  which  is  called  temporal  death,  and  spiritual  death, 
and  also  eternal  death,  or  endless  misery ;  or,  as  it  is  common- 
ly expressed,  "  death  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal."  / 

Instead  of  attempting  directly  to  confute  all,  or  any  of 
these  different  opinions,  or  to  vindicate  any  one  of  them,  it  is 
thought  the  most  likely  and  easy  way  to  get  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  real  and  true  meaning  of  this  threatening,  de- 
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nounced  against  man,  if  he  transgressed  the  divine  prohibttioii, 
is,  to  endeavor  to  find  some  clew  which  will  lead  us  into  ity 
so  as  to  give  all  desirable  evidence  and  satisfaction  that  we 
have  fixed  on  the  truth.  Perhaps  such  an  one  may  be  investi- 
gated. In  this  view,  the  following  things  must  be  observed, 
and  carefully  examined  and  put  together. 

L  Every  transgression  of  Grod's  law  or  command  is  a 
crime  of  such  magnitude,  that  no  punishment  is  adequate  and 
answerable  to  it,  so  as  to  express  the  turpitude  and  ill  desert 
of  the  sinner,  but  that  which  contains  infinite  evil.  Or  every 
violation  of  the  law  of  Grod  is  infinitely  criminal,  is  an  infinite 
moral  evil,  and,  therefore,  deserves  a  punishment  infinitely 
great  and  dreadful,  and  which  contains  infinite  natural  evil 
This  has  been  brought  into  view  above,  and  the  evidence  of 
it  exhibited,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  say  much  upon  it  here. 
That  aU  sin  against  God  is  infinitely  criminal,  every  one  must 
grant,  or  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  who  will  aUow  that  it 
is  a  greater  crime  for  a  child  to  abuse  his  kind,  excellent  father, 
than  to  injure  the  meanest  servant  in  the  family,  and  that  the 
former  deserves  a  much  greater  punishment  than  the  latter. 
For  by  allowing  this,  he  grants  that  the  crime  of  abusing 
another  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  worth 
and  excellency  of  him  who  is  injured,  and  to  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  him.  And  this  is  granting  that  to  injure 
and  abuse  a  Being  of  infinite  greatness,  authority,  dignity, 
worth,  and  excellence,  who,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  our  father, 
friend,  and  benefactor,  must  be  infinitely  criminaL  But  this 
is  true  of  every  sin  against  Grod.  Therefore,  every  sin  against 
God,  which  is  an  injury  and  abuse  offered  to  him,  is  a  crime 
of  infinite  magnitude ;  consequently,  the  sinner  must  be  pun- 
ished with  infinite  evil,  if  he  has  his  desert. 

Again,  if  it  be  evident  and  certain  that  every  criminal  de- 
serves all  that  punishment  or  natural  evil  which  his  criminal 
deed  tends  to  produce,  or  would  certainly  follow,  were  it  not 
prevented  by  some  other  person  or  counteracting  power, 
which,  it  is  presumed,  all  will  allow,  then  every  transgression 
of  the  divine  law  deserves  infinite  evil.  Upon  this  ground  a 
number  of  the  laws  given  by  Moses  are  founded,  and  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  just,  if  this  be  not  admitted  as  a  truth.  It 
was  commanded  that  if  a  man  injured  his  neighbor,  and 
brought  any  evil  upon  him,  by  depriving  him  of  his  life,  limbs, 
or  senses,  he  should  be  punished,  by  suffering  the  same,  or  as 
great  evil.  "  Thine  eye  shall  have  no  pity,  but  life  shall  go 
for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for 
foot."  (Deut.  xix.  21.)  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  not 
only  he  who  actually  did  evil  to  another,  and  took  away  his 
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life  or  any  of  his  limbs,  but  he  who  attempted  or  aimed  to  do 
this,  and  did  that  which  tended  to  effect  it,  though  it  did  not 
actually  take  place,  but  was  prevented,  was  himself  to  be 
punished  with  the  evil  which  he  willed  and  designed  to  bring 
on  his  neighbor.  (Deut.  xix.  16-21.)  By  the  same  rule,  if  a 
man  should  murder  a  thousand  men,  or  will  and  design  to 
do  it,  he  would  deserve  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  or  lose 
a  thousand  lives ;  and  this  punishment  might  justly  be  in- 
flicted, were  he  capable  of  suifering  it,  or  had  so  many  lives 
to  lose. 

Now,  according  to  this,  as  has  just  been  asserted,  every 
transgression  of  the  divine  law  deserves  infinite  evil.  For 
every  instance  of  opposition  to  Grod,  which  every  sin  is,  is  an 
attempt  to  destroy  his  being,  or  to  take  away  his  happiness, 
and  make  him  infinitely  miserable;  to  put  an  end  to  his 
government,  and  introduce  universal  confusion  and  misery 
through  the  whole  creation ;  and  the  rebel  would  be  glad  to 
effect  all  this,  and  would  do  it,  were  it  in  his  power.  There- 
fore he  deserves  to  suflbr  infinite  evil,  even  all  the  evil  which 
he  is  capable  of  suffering. 

If  any  proposition  relating  to  things  of  a  moral  nature  be 
capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  this  is  such  a  one. 
And  this  is  a  chief  corner-stone  in  the  science  of  theology. 
Whatever  is  properly  built  upon  it  must  stand,  and  every 
proposition  naturally  and  necessarily  following  from  it,  or  that 
can  evidently  be  deduced,  must  be  a  truth.  ^ 

IL  It  is  essential  to  a  perfect,  moral  government,  that  there 
be  a  law,  pointing  out  and  requiring  what  is  right,  and  the 
duty  of  the  subject,  and  threatening  all  transgression  of  it  with 
a  punishment  exactly  answerable  to  the  crime.  ^^ 

This  has  been  considered  before,  and,  it  is  hoped,  has  been 
made  so  evident  and  certain,  that  every  one  who  examines 
it  with  care  and  impartiality  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant truth.  However,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
in  support  of  this  proposition,  the  following  things  may  have 
weight.  ^ 

1.  If  there  could  be  a  law  and  any  proper  moral  govern- 
ment without  a  penalty  threatening  punishment  to  the  trans- 
gressor, (which,  as  it  has  been  observed,  is  impossible,)  yet  it 
could  not  be  so  good  and  perfect  a  law  and  government  as 
that  which  threatens  punishment  to  the  disobedient,  and  by 
which  the  transgressor  is  exposed  to  suffer  some  evil  at  least. 
This  appears  so  evident  in  itself  at  first  view,  and  is  so  de- 
monstrably certain,  from  the  many  threatenings  of  punishment 
to  transgressors  in  divine  revelation,  that  there  is  no  need  of 
attempting  to  adduce  further  evidence.     If  threatenings  of  evil 
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to  transgressors  were  not  necessary  in  the  most  perfect  govern- 
ment, they  could  not  be- found  in  the  divine  laws  and  govern- 
ment, nor  could  that  threatening  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing have  been  made  to  man. 

2.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  most  perfect  government, 
not  only  that  there  should  be  a  penalty,  or  a  law  threatening 
evil  to  the  transgressor,  but  that  the  threatened  evil  should 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  crime  deserves. 

If  the  evil  threatened  be  greater  than  the  crime  deserves,  the 
law  would  be  unjust.  If  it  be  less  than  the  demerit  of  the 
transgressor,  the  ends  of  a  threatened  penalty  will  be  wholly, 
or  in  a  measure,  defeated ;  and,  therefore,  the  law  and  govern- 
ment will  be  proportionably  imperfect  and  defective.  This 
will  appear  by  considering  what  are  the  principal  ends  to  be 
answered  by  threatening  punishment. 

One  end  is,  to  deter  the  subject  from  transgressing  the  law, 
and  prevent  rebellion.  Now,  it  is  eisy  to  see  that  a  greater 
and  more  dreadful  punishment  is  better  suited  to  answer  this 
end  than  a  less,  if  it  be  not  greater  than  the  crime  deserves. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  this  end  is  regarded  in  threatening  a 
penalty,  it  will  require  it  to  be  as  great  as  the  sin  deserves ; 
and  if  a  law  threatens  a  less  punishment,  it  is  so  far  defective, 
and  not  suited  in  the  best  manner  to  answer  this  end  of 
a  threatened  penalty ;  which  cannot  be  supposed  of  the  divine 
law  and  government,  because  that  is  in  all  respects  absolutely 
perfect. 

Another  end  of  the  threatening  is,  to  state  and  express  the 
evil  nature  of  sin,  and  show  how  great  the  crime  is,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  legislator.  The  perceptive  part  of  the  law  does 
not  determine  the  ill  desert  of  the  transgressor.  This  is  to  be 
seen  only  in  the  penalty  threatened.  This  determines  how 
criminal  sin  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  what  evil  it  deserves 
as  a  punishment.  In  this  view,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pun- 
ishment threatened  should  be  as  great,  and  contain  as  much 
evil,  as  sin  deserves,  and  be  exactly  proportioned  to  it.  By 
this,  the  law  becomes  the  standard  of  truth,  while  it  declares 
not  only  what  is  sin,  but  how  sinful  or  criminal  it  is.  It  is 
with  reference  to  this  that  St.  Paul  says,  "that  sin  by  the 
commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful."  Li  these 
words  he  has  particular  respect  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  or 
punishment  threatened,  by  which  he  was  sl^in,  and  death  was 
A\Tought  in  him,  even  the  death  threatened  to  every  trans- 
gressor, of  which  he  speaks  in  the  words  immediately  preceding. 
Sin  becomes  exceeding  sinful,  that  is,  appears  to  be  criminal, 
beyond  expression,  by  the  infinite  evil  which  the  law  threatens, 
as  the  proper  desert  of  it.     In  this  view,  to  threaten  a  less 
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punishment  would  be  deviating  from  the  truth,  and  tend  to 
deceive  ;  or,  at  least,  one  important  end  of  the  divine  law  and 
government  could  not  be  answered. 

We,  therefore,  have  the  greatest  assurance  that  the  law  of      v 
God  threatens  a  punishment  exactly  proportioned  to  the  de- 
sert of  sin. 

Another  end  to  be  answered  in  the  divine  government,  by 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  is  to  express  the  sacred  authority  and 
worthiness  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  desert  of  sin  and  rebel- 
lion against  him.  The  binding  authority  of  a  law,  and  of  the 
lawgiver,  is  expressed  in  the  threatening  only ;  and  in  order 
to  there  being  an  expression  of  infinite  authority,  the  evil 
threatened  must  be  infinite ;  for  where  there  is  less  authority 
and  right  to  govern,  a  less  evil  may  be  threatened  to  disobedi- 
ence, and  executed ;  and  this  will  be  no  expression  of  infinite  ^ 
authority.  And  the  dignity,  worthiness,  and  importance  of 
the  Legislator,  and  the  greatness  and  ill  desert  of  the  crime  of 
transgressing  the  law  and  despising  him  and  his  government, 
appear  and  aie  expressed  in  the  punishment  threatened  to  the 
transgressor.  If  treason  against  the  king  be  threatened  with 
no  greater  punishment  than  is  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  a 
common  subject,  this  represents  the  former  to  be  no  greater  a 
crime  than  the  latter ;  and,  instead  of  properly  expressing  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  the  king,  and  the  worth  of  his  life, 
it  degrades  him,  and  sets  him  upon  a  level  with  all  his  sub- 
jects. The  greater  the  evil  is,  which  the  threatening  denounces 
against  him  who  slights  and  opposes  the  supreme  Legislator 
and  his  law  and  government,  the  more  is  his  worth  and  excel- 
lence expressed,  and  the  more  fully  is  discovered  and  asserted 
the  sacred  importance  and  perfection  of  his  law.  Therefore, 
if  the  law  do  not  threaten  as  great  a  punishment  as  the  crime 
deserves,  it  will  not  assert  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  nor  the 
real  worthiness  and  importance  of  God  and  his  law  and  gov- 
ernment, but  the  contrary,  and,  therefore,  must  be  a  very  im- 
perfect, deficient  law.  From  this  it  appears  most  certain  that 
the  infinitely  distinguished  and  sacred  authority,  dignity,  and 
worthiness  of  God,  and  importance  and  excellence  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  infinite  greatness  of  the  crime  and  ill  desert  of 
rebellion,  cannot  be  properly,  and  in  the  most  clear  and  strik- 
ing manner,  expressed  and  asserted,  unless  an  infinitely  great 
and  distinguished  evil  be  threatened  to  every  transgression  of 
the  law,  —  an  evil  which  no  other  legislator  ought  to  threaten, 
or  is  able  to  inflict;,  and,  therefore,  not  to  threaten  such  evil, 
or  to  threaten  one  infinitely  less,  is  undesirable  and  wrong, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  perfect  gov- 
ernment.    If  God  threatens  and  punishes,  he  must  threaten 
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and  punish  like  himself;  and  nothing  short  of  infinite  evil 
must  be  the  threatened  punishment. 

Another  end  to  be  answered  by  the  penalty  of  the  divine 
law  is  to  manifest  and  express  the  Legislator's  infinite  hatred 
and  abhorrence  of  all  moral  evil,  and  how  much  he  is  dis- 
pleased with  the  sinner.  God  is  certainly  infinitely  displeased 
with  sin,  as  it  opposes  his  being  and  infinite  felicity,  and  all 
the  good  of  the  universe,  and  tends  to  produce  infinite  mis- 
chief,—  to  involve  the  universe  in  total  and  eternal  confusion 
and  misery.  His  displeasure  with  sin,  and  hatred  of  it,  must 
be  as  great  as  his  love  of  holiness,  and  the  infinite  good  of  the 
universe.  This  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  divine  character 
and  perfection,  in  which  his  glory  consists ;  and,  consequently, 
it  is  desirable,  and  of  infinite  importance,  that  it  should  be 
manifested  and  expressed  in  the  most  clear  and  strongest 
manner  in  his  moral  government,  and  in  his  law,  which  is  the 
foundation  and  rule  of  it.  But  this  cannot  be  done  by  merely 
requiring  obedience  and  forbidding  sin.  In  order  to  the  expres- 
sion being  as  clear  and  strong  as  possible,  God  must  threaten 
sin  with  a  punishment  equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  crime, 
and  manifest  a  disposition  to  execute  the  threatening  and 
inflict  the  punishment.  To  threaten  sin  with  a  less  punish- 
ment than  it  deserves  is  so  far  from  expressing  a  proper  hatred 
of  it,  that  it  is,  in  a  degree,  favoring  sin  and  the  sinner.  And 
not  to  threaten  any  punishment,  or  to  threaten  only  that 
which  is  infinitely  less  than  the  crime  deserves,  is  to  manifest 
infinitely  less  displeasure  with  the  sinner  than  God  has,  and 
which  it  becomes  him  to  express ;  and  it  would  be  favoring 
the  sinner  infinitely  too  much,  and  discouraging  and  tending 
to  prevent  sin  unspeakably  less  than  is  proper  and  necessary 
in  a  good  and  perfect  government,  —  therefore,  would  be  infi- 
nitely dishonorable  to  God  and  his  government,  —  and  one 
great  and  important  end  of  threatening  and  punishing  the 
transgressor  would  not  be  answered. 

And  now  it  must  be  left  to  the  impartial,  who  will  atten- 
tively consider  what  has  been  offered  under  this  head,  whether 
the  evidence  does  not  amount  to  a  certainty,  —  even  to  a  clear 
demonstration,  —  that,  in  the  most  perfect  moral  government 
of  God,  his  law  must  threaten  evil  to  the  transgressor  which 
is  answerable  to  his  crime,  or,  as  great  as  he  deserves. 

III.  The  threatening  under  consideration  —  "For  in  the 
day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  "  —  is  the  threat- 
ening of  the  divine  law,  and  must  be  considered  as  annexed 
or  belonging  to  every  divine  command,  and  expresses  the 
punishment  which  every  transgression  deserves,  and,  therefore, 
is  a  threatening  of  infinite  evil. 
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This  appears  from  wh§t  has  been  observed,  that  there  was 
nothing  so  special  in  ,th$  prohibition  that  could  be  a  reason 
why  it  should  be  attended  with  a  peculiar  and  distinguished 
threatening.  This  same  death  was  the  threatened  evil,  as  the 
punishment  of  the  transgression  of  any  command  or  prohibi- 
tion which  was  given  to  man ;  and  it  is  mentioned  with  regard 
to  this  prohibition  or  command,  because  the  penalty  was  in- 
curred by  transgressing  this,  and  not  because  this  was  a  penalty 
peculiar  to  this  prohibition,  which  was  not  threatened  for  any 
other  transgression,  and  would  not  have  taken  place  on  rebel- 
lion against  any  other  command,  whether  moral  or  positive. 

We  have  an  absolute  certainty  of  this,  two  ways. 

1.  From  what  has  been  proved  under  the  observation  pre- 
ceding that  now  under  consideration,  viz.,  that  in  the  best 
and  most  perfect  government,  —  which  the  moral  government 
of  God  certainly  is,  —  the  penalty  threatened  in  the  law  to 
the  transgressor  of  it  must  be  as  great  an  evil  as  the  crime 
deserves.  This  prohibition,  or  command,  was  contained  in 
the  law  given  to  man.  It  was  the  law  of  God ;  and,  therefore, 
disobedience  to  it  deserved  as  great  a  punishment  as  disobe- 
dience to  other  commands ;  and,  indeed,  offending  in  this  one 
point  was  sinning  against  the  whole  law  and  every  command 
in  it.  But  every  sin,  every  act  of  disobedience,  deserves  infi- 
nite evil;  hence  it  follows,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  that 
this  is  a  threatening  of  a  punishment  which  involves  infinite 
evil  —  the  just  deserfrof  every  sin. 

2.  That  the  death  here  threatened  implies  and  intends  end- 
less misery,  we  may  be  yery  certain,  in  that  such  an  evil  is 
intended  by  death  and  dying  in  other  parts  of  divine  revela- 
tion. This  is  always  meant  by  death,  or  dying,  when  these 
words  are  used  to  denote  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  or  the 
punishment  which  impenitent  sinners  will  suffer  on  whom  the 
threatened  penalty  will  fall  without  mitigation.  Any  one 
may  know  this  who  attends  well  to  the  Bible.  How  often 
are  these  words  used  in  this  sense  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in 
the  third,  eighteenth,  and  thirty-third  chapters  of  his  prophecy  ? 
It  is  there  repeatedly  said  that  the  impenitent,  wicked  man 
shall  "  die,"  and  "  surely  die,"  —  the  very  words  of  the  threat- 
ening under  consideration;  —  which  death  the  penitent  shall 
escape.  It  must,  therefore,  mean  the  sufferings  for  his  sins  in 
a  futiue  state.  Christ  saith,  he  that  eateth  his  flesh  shall  not 
die.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man  keep  my  say- 
ing, he  shall  never  see  death.  Whosoever  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die."  (John  vi.  50 ;  viii.  51 ;  xi.  26.)  Here,  not  to 
die  does  not  mean  there  shall  not  be  a  separation  between  soul 
and  body,  —  for  none  escape  this,  —  but  dying  is  put  in  oppo* 
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sition  to  eternal  life,  aod,  therefore,  must  mean  eternal  death, 
or  endlesa  puniahmeiit.  St.  Paul  says,  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death."  The  wages  of  sin  is  the  proper  puniahraent  of  sin,  or 
that  which  sin  deserves.  By  this  he  fixes  the  meaning  of  the 
iirlginal  threatening,  and  shows  what  is  intended  by  death  or  . 
dying,  when  threatened  as  the  penalty  of  a  divine  law.  And 
that  by  death  here  is  meant  eternal  death,  or  endless  punish- 
ment, is  certain,  because  he  puts  it  in  opposition  to  eternal  life. 
■'  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
tJirough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  (Rom.  vi.  23.)  He  speaks 
of  death  in  the  preceding  verses,  as  the  end  and  conaequenet' 
of  sin,  and  puts  it  in  opposition  to  life.  He  says,  "  If  ye 
live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye,  through  the 
spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live."  (Roro. 
viii.  3.)  Here  ho  means  by  dying,  perishing  forever,  in  op(>o- 
sition  to  living  forever;  or  endless  misery,  opposed  to  endless 
happiness.  This  fixes  the  meaning  of  dying,  as  the  fruit,  con- 
sequence, and  wages  of  sin,  and  is  the  same  threatening  with 
that  under  consideration,  in  the  same  words,  ye  shall  die.  If 
tjiere  be  need  of  any  further  confirmation  of  this  point,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  endless  misery  or  infinite  evil,  the  punish- 
ment which  sin  deserves,  is  expressly  called  death  or  dj-ing. 
"But  the  fearful  and  unbelieving,  etc.,  shall  have  their  part 
ill  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  ia 
the  second  death."  (Rev,  xxi.  8.)  What  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  first  threatening  to  man,  if  he  siimed,  «  Thoa 
shalt  surely  die,"  did  express  the  proper  penalty  or  wages  dne 
to  sin,  even  endless  misery,  or  infinite  evil,  since  this  is  ex- 
pressed often  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  the  same  language, 
and  more  than  once  in  the  same  words  ?  If  the  Bible  may  be 
allowed  to  explain  itself,  the  matter  is  clearly  decided. 

Must  not  every  one  who  will  attend  to  what  has  now  been 
brought  into  view  on  this  point,  be  left  without  a  donbt  aboat 
the  meaning  of  the  original  threatening,  "  Thou  shalt  surely 
die  "  ?  Is  it  not  as  demonstrably  certain  that  it  is  a  threaten- 
ing of  all  the  evil  that  sin  deserves,  even  endless  pimishment, 
which  ia  the  second  death,  aa  any  proposition  in  theology  itf, 
or  can  be  ? 

This  point  being  established  beyond  all  controversy,  that 
The  threatening  made  to  man,  if  he  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  for- 
bidden tree,  denounced  the  evil  which  sin  deserves,  and  which 
was  equally  applicable  to  the  transgression  of  any  other  pre- 
cept, and,  therefore,  was  a  threatening  of  infinite  e^■il,  or  com- 
plete and  endless  destruction,  the  following  inferences  necessa- 
rily follow,  viz. :  — 

1.  That   temporal   death  or  separation  between  soul  and 
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body  is  not  the  whole  or  the  chief  of  the  e-ril  contained  in  the 
threatening.  This  is  not  an  infinite  evil,  but  a  very  inconsid- 
erable  one,  compared  with  what  sin  deserves.  Therefore 
something  iniitiitttly  more  dreadful  must  be  implied  in  the 
threatening,  .even  that  whicli  in  Scripture  is  called  the  second 
death,  which  is  endless  misery. 

2.  It  further  follo\vs,  that  separation  of  soul  and  body  is  no 
part  of  the  punishment  threatened.  The  death  threatened 
was  quite  of  a  different  kind,  and  not  only  does  not  include, 
but  necessarily  excludes,  separation  of  soul  and  body.  Had 
the  punishments  taken  place  and  been  executed  without  any 
mitigation,  or  had  there  been  no  reprieve  and  redemption  for 
man,  this  separation  of  aoul  and  body  could  not  have  taken 
place;  because  the  punishment  deserved,  and,  therefore,  the 
punishment  threatened,  was,  evil  to  the  whole  man,  or  to  the 
man  made  up  of  soul  and  body.  This  creature,  consisting  of 
body  and  soul,  which  were  essential  constituent  parts  of  the 
man,  was  tlu-eatened,  and  if  he  sinned  was  to  be  punished, 
and  not  one  part  only,  while  the  other  is  taken  down  and  an- 
nihilated. Therefore,  tliis  could  not  take  place,  consistent 
with  the  full  execution  of  the  threatening.  It  is  not  so  great 
an  evil  for  the  mind  only  to  suffer,  as  it  is  to  be  miserable,  or 
to  suffer  evil  in  body  and  soul.  The  man  is  capable  of  suffer- 
ing unspeakable  evfl  or  pain  in  his  body ;  therefore,  this  suffer- 
ing must  be  included  in  the  threatening.  And  this  proves 
that  separation  of  soul  and  body  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a 
threatening,  that  is,  could  not  he  threatened.  For  this  would 
not  have  been  an  evil,  in  that  case,  but  a  negative  good,  which 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  threatening,  but  rather  of  a  promise ; 
for  evil  only  can  be  threatened,  and  not  good,  negative  or 
positive.  Separation  of  body  and  soul  would  have  been  a 
mitigation  of  punishment,  anil  would  have  rendered  man  not 
capable  of  Buffering  ao  much  as  in  body  and  soul  imited; 
therefore  could  not  be  threatened  as  a  punishment,  it  being  no 
part  or  kind  of  ptinishment,  but  the  contrary.  And,  under 
that  constitution  under  which  the  threatening  was  made,  there 
was  no  provision  for  a  reunion  if  a  separation  once  took  place ; 
nor  was  it,  indeed,  possible  there  sliould  be  a  reunion,  if  a 
separation  was  threatened  as  a  punishment,  and  had  the 
threatening  been  executed.  Is  it  not  hence  evident,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  separation  of  soul  and  body  could  not  have  taiien 
place  had  man  been  punished  for  disobedience,  according  to 
the  threatening ;  and,  therefore,  this  was  not  included  in  the 
threatening,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  necessarily  excluded? 

If  any  should  say,  as  some,  indeed,  have  said,  that  we  learn 
what  was  intended  by  the  threatening  by  the  sentence  that 
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was  pronounced  on  man  after  he  had  transgressed,  which  was 
nothing  worse  than  temporal  death,  the  reply  will  be.  That  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  body  of  man,  being 
doomed  to  return  to  the  dust,  and  the  appointment  of  a  sepa- 
ration between  soul  and  body,  is  pronouncing  a  sentence  upon 
him  answerable  to  the  threatening,  as  there  is  not  the  least  evi- 
dence or  appearance  of  this,  but  the  contrary,  in  the  account 
which  is  given  of  it,  all  taken  together.  When  man  had  sinned, 
God  appeared,  and  called  him  before  him,  and  brought  him  to 
a  confession-  of  his  sin.  And  then,  instead  of  iniUcting  the 
threatened  penalty  upon  him,  he  declared  his  design  to  reprieve 
him  from  the  punishment  threatened,  and  to  exercise  pardon- 
ing mercy,  and  promised  a  redemption  by  which  Satan  should 
be  defeated  in  his  design,  in  tempting  man  to  rebel,  in  the 
following  words  to  the  serpent :  "  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  God, 
having  thus  promised  relief  and  redemption  by  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  proceeds  to  declare  what  shall  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  man's  apostasy  and  the  introduction  of  a  Savior, 
viz. :  That  the  ground  should  be  cursed  for  his  sake,  and  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thistles,  so  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  ana 
in  sorrow  he  should  obtain  and  eat  his  bread,  till  his  body 
should  return  to  the  ground  from  whence  it  was  taken.  That 
is,  this  should  be  an  evil,  sorrowful  world  to  him,  and  he 
should  leave  this  state  and  pass  into  the  invisible  world  by  a 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  by  the  latter  returning  to  its 
original  dust. 

This  new  constitution  and  appointment  is  introduced  in 
consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  man,  and  the  promised  re- 
demption by  Christ,  wisely  ordered  to  answer  important  ends 
in  the  new  state  of  probation  into  which  man  was  now 
brought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  a  constant  admonition 
to  man  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  had  hereby  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  Maker,  and  of  his  desert  of  endless  destruction, 
and  the  certainty  of  its  coming  upon  him,  unless  he  be  inter- 
ested in  the  benefits  of  redemption.  And  it  was  necessary  it 
should  take  place,  as  the  best  way  in  which  man  should  pass 
out  of  this  state  of  probation  into  the  invisible  state,  so  as  to 
continue  that  state  invisible,  where  both  the  redeemed  and 
those  who  die  in  their  sins  are  lodged  and  remain  until  the 
general  resurrection,  when  the  body  and  soul  shall  be  reimited, 
not  to  be  sej)arated  again.  And  as  this  separation  of  soul  and 
body,  in  which  the  latter  becomes  a  ghastly,  loathsome  spec- 
tacle, and  returns  to  conniption,  and  is  a  certain  introduction 
to  endless  misery,  the  second  death,  to  all  who  have  no  inter- 
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est  in  the  Bedeemer,  it  is  a  striking,  visible  emblem  of  endless 
destruction,  and  is  connected  with  it  to  all  who  die  ungodly ; 
it  has,  therefore,  obtained  the  name  of  death,  though  it  be  not 
death  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  eternal  destruction 
being  the  only  proper  and  real  death  of  a  moral  agent,  sinning 
against  Grod.  Therefore,  this  is  called  the  second  death,  after 
separation  of  soul  and  body  had  obtained  the  name  of  death, 
and  with  reference  to  that. 

And,  as  the  body's  returning  to  dust  is  no  part  of  the  death 
threatened,  and  is  not  the  real  and  true  death  of  a  rational 
creature,  it  is  frequently  represented  in  Scripture  not  to  be  real 
death ;  but  persons  are  represented  as  escaping  death,  and  not 
dying,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  separation  of  soul  and  body, 
and  do  die  in  this  sense.  Thus,  in  the  fore-mentioned  chapters 
of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  it  is  repeatedly  said,  that  the  peni- 
tent, obedient  sinner  shall  not  die.  His  body  must  return  to 
dost,  as  do  the  bodies  of  the  wicked,  yet  he  should  not  die. 
Therefore,  this  is  not  death.  It  is  not  the  death  threatened  to 
the  wicked,  nor  the  death  which  the  righteous  escape ;  therefore, 
not  death  in  the  original  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Solomon  says,  "  Kighteousness  delivereth  from  death.  In 
the  way  of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the  pathway  thereof 
there  is  no  death."  But  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  return  to 
dust.  Therefore,  this  is  not  death.  Our  Savior  speaks  the 
same  language,  and  says,  "  Whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die ;  shall  not  die,  but  live  forever."  Believing  in  him 
does  not  prevent  their  bodies  returning  to  dust ;  therefore,  this 
is  not  death  ;  it  is  not  the  death  threatened  for  sin,  and  is  not 
the  proper  wages  of  it,  and  is  not  the  death  from  which  Christ 
came  to  deliver  men  ;  for  there  would  have  been  no  separation 
of  soul  and  body,  had  he  not  undertaken  to  redeem  man.  He 
delivers  from  the  second  death,  the  only  real  death  of  a  ra- 
tional creature ;  which  was,  therefore,  threatened  to  disobe- 
dience, and  will  take  place,  in  its  full  meaning,  after  the  day 
of  judgment,  of  which  the  death  of  the  body  is  but  a  shadow. 

This  leads  to  observe,  as  a  further  evidence  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  soul  and  body  is  no  part  of  the  curse  threatened  in 
the  divine  law,  that  when  this  curse  or  threatened  punishment 
shall  be  executed  on  those  who  die  in  their  sins,  and  are  not 
redeemed,  soul  and  body  shall  be  united,  and  they  shall  be 
miserable  forever,  both  in  soul  and  body,  in  union.  The 
proper  and  full  execution  of  the  threatening  does  not  take 
place,  but  is  suspended  by  reason  of  the  redemption,  which 
brings  man  into  a  state  of  probation,  until  that  is  finished. 
During  this  time  the  wicked,  who  by  the  death  of  the  body  go 
out  of  this  world  into  the  invisible  state,  are  represented  in 
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Scripture  to  be  in  prison,  as  criminals,  waiting  for  the  pro- 
nouncing and  execution  of  the  sentence  against  them,  at  the 
day  of  judgment ;  and  then  th^  threatening  'v^dU  be  executed. 
We  must  therefore  look  there,  to  see  what  the  curse  of  the  law 
is,  and  what  is  meant  by  death  when  threatened  as  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin ;  and  this  will  assure  us  it  is  the  second 
death,  even  that  infinite  evil  included  in  the  last  sentence, 
"  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire." 

Thus  evident  and  certain  it  appears  to  be,  that  the  law  and 
constitution  under  which  man  was  made  knew  ftot  of  separa- 
tion of  soul  and  body,  nor  did  admit  of  it,  and  that  the  death 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  if  he  failed  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  every  divine  command,  was  endless  punishment,  in 
his  whole  person,  soul  and  body ;  and  that  this  separation  of 
soul  and  body  was  introduced  and  took  place,  under  a  new 
dispensation  of  grace  by  a  Redeemer,  as  peculiar  to  that,  and 
to  answer  important  ends  respecting  it,  and  when  that  is  over 
and  completed,  this  separation  shall  cease,  and  all  mankind 
will  be  united  to  their  bodies  again,  in  which  the  redeemed 
shall  be  happy  forever,  and  the  wicked  suffer  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  in  everlasting  misery,  in  soul  and  body  united.  In 
short,  the  dissolution  of  the  body  could  not  take  place,  unless 
man  had  sinned,  nor  then,  if  the  threatening  had  been  ex- 
ecuted without  remedy,  and  unless  a  new  dispensation  of 
grace  had  been  introduced,  and  man  had  been  reprieved,  and 
put  into  a  new  state  of  probation,  under  a  Redeemer.  Both 
these  must  take  place,  the  sin  and  rebellion  of  man,  and  re- 
demption by  a  Mediator,  in  order  to  separation  of  soul  and 
body  being  proper,  necessary,  or  possible,  consistent  with  the 
divine  law.  They,  therefore,  must  have  been  greatly  mis- 
taken, who  have  thought  and  asserted  that  this  was  all  that 
was  threatened  in  the  divine  law,  or  as  the  penalty  of  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit.  And  they  have  made  as  real  a  mis- 
take who  have  supposed  that  turning  the  body  to  dust  is 
included  in  the  threatening,  or  any  part  of  it,  since  the  con- 
trary is  evidently  true,  viz.,  that  the  threatening  necessarily 
excludes  it. 

3.  From  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
inferred  with  the  greatest  certainty,  that  death  in  the  original 
threatening  does  not  mean  annihilation,  or  an  end  to  exis- 
tence, as  some  have  supposed.  For  this  would  be  an  infi- 
nitely less  evil  than  sin  deserves,  which  has  been  proved 
cannot  be  the  penalty  threatened  in  the  divine  law,  because  a 
good  and  perfect  law  must  threaten  a  punishment  equal  to 
the  crime  in  transgressing  it.  Besides,  it  has  been  shown  that 
death  and  dying  is  never  used  in  this  sense,  when  it  denotes 
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the  punishment  or  proper  wages  of  sin.  And  the  second 
death,  which  evidently  means  the  death  threatened  to  Adam, 
is  expressly  said  to  consist  in  positive,  sensible  punishment  or 
pain,  which  is  perpetual  and  endless,  where  they  rest  not  day 
or  night,  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever 
and  ever. 

4.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  as  well  as  from 
other  considerations,  that  what  is  called  spiritual  death,  a 
going  into  a  course  of  total  sinfulness  and  rebellion,  is  not 
the  death  threatened,  when  God  said  to  man,  "  Thou  shalt 
surely  die." 

This  is  evident,  in  that  it  cannot  be  the  evil  which  sin  de- 
serves, or  the  proper  punishment  of  it.  A  man  may  be  wholly 
a  rebel  and  totally  sinful,  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  in  all 
his  exercises  and  conduct,  and  yet  not  be  totally  miserable. 
Of  this  we  have  evidence  enough  before  our  eyes.  But  re- 
bellion deserves  complete  and  endless  misery,  and  must  be 
therefore  threatened,  as  has  been  proved.  Besides,  if  going 
into  a  course  of  total  rebellion  were  necessarily  attended  with 
complete  and  endless  pain  and  misery,  the  punishment  or 
the  evil  threatened  is  the  attendant,  natural  evil,  pain,  and 
misery,  and  not  the  sin  and  rebellion  itself. 

This  leads  to  observe,  that  sin  and  rebellion,  or  transgression 
of  the  divine  law,  cannot  be  the  proper  matter  of  a  threatening, 
as  a  punishment  of  transgression,  and  the  evil  to  be  inflicted 
for  it.  For  this  is  the  evil  or  crime  for  which  punishment  is 
threatened,  and  not  the  punishment  itself.  This  is  the  crime 
threatened  with  a  punishment,  and  not  the  punishment  threat- 
ened. Moral  evil,  or  sin  and  rebellion,  is  always  criminal  in 
every  instance  and  degree  of  it;  and  this  deserves  punish- 
ment, and  this  only  can  be  punished.  The  punishment,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  sin  itself,  or  moral  evil ;  for  to  suppose  this,  is 
to  confound  the  crime  and  punishment,  as  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  to  threaten  a  crime  with  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
The  proper  and  only  punishment  of  sin,  or  moral  evil,  is 
natural  evil,  or  pain  and  suffering ;  and  this  alone  can  be  the 
proper  matter  of  a  threatening. 

If  sinning  and  rebellion  be  a  punishment,  then  the  first  act 
of  sin  of  which  the  man  was  guilty  was  a  punishment,  as 
really  as  any  after  acts  ;  but  this  could  not  be  a  punishment, 
unless  man  was  punished  for  his  antecedent  innocence,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  threatened  as  a  punishment.  Besides, 
to  threaten  any  one,  that  if  he  transgressed  once,  he  should  be 
left  to  his  pleasure  to  go  on  in  sin,  and  do  nothing  but  sin, 
would  be  really  no  threatening,  or  a  very  improper  one,  and 
no  more  than  to  say,  if  he  did  sin,  he  should  sin,  and  go  on 
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to  do  that  which  should  be  most  agreeable  to  him,  and  so 
long  as  he  should  choose  to  do  so,  and  no  longer.  Punish- 
ment is  suffering  some  evil,  and  which  is  an  evu  in  his  sight 
on  whom  it  is  inflicted,  and  in  which  he  is  passive.  There- 
fore man  cannot  be  properly  punished  by  that  in  which  he 
is  not  a  patient,  and  really  suffers  nothing ;  but  is  altogether 
active  in  it,  and  chooses  it  as  a  good,  in  itself  considered, 
which  is  true  of  every  degree  of  sin.  Therefore,  in  this  view 
of  it,  it  cannot  be  threatened  as  a  punishment,  for  it  really  is 
none,  as  it  has  not  the  nature  of  a  punishment. 

God  is  said  in  Scripture,  in  several  instances,  to  give  men 
up  to  gratify  their  lusts  and  to  strong  delusion,  and  to  walk 
in  their  own  ways,  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  12.  Rom.  i.  26.  2  Thess.  ii.  11,) 
in  consequence  of  their  having  chosen  to  rebel  against  him. 
But  this  is  not  threatened  as  a  punishment,  nor  said  to  be 
such,  and,  for  reasons  ju^  mentioned,  we  may  be  sure  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  such,  but  only  as  instances  of  Uod's 
just  and  wise  conduct,  to  answer  important  ends  in  his  moral 
government.  By  the  sins  they  commit  who  are  thus  aban- 
doned to  sin,  they  are  prepared  for  punishment,  and  go  on  to 
it,  but  they  are  not  the  punishment  itself;  this  consists  in  the 
destruction,  the  natural  evil  which  they  suffer  for  the  sins 
which  they  are  suffered  and  given  up  to  commit.  It  is  thus 
expressed  by  St.  Paul :  "  For  this  cause  God  shall  send  them 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie ;  that  they  all 
might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure 
in  unrighteousness."  And  when  he  speaks  of  the  heathen 
being  given  up  by  God  to  vile  aftections,  and  says  that  in  this 
way  "they  received  in  themselves  that  recompense  of  their 
error  which  was  meet,"  he  is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  the  exercise  of  these  lusts,  or  their  sinning  as  they  did, 
was  the  recompense  or  punishment  for  their  former  sins ;  but 
this  recompense  consisted  in  the  shame  and  disgrace,  pain 
and  misery,  which  were  the  proper,  meet,  and  constituted  at- 
tendants and  consequence  of  their  vile  practices.  Nor  does 
he  say  that  this  natural  evil  or  unhappiijess,  which  in  this  life 
attended  or  followed  their  ways  of  sin,  was  the  proper  and 
adequate  punishment  of  their  crimes.  For  he  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  knew,  or  were  under  advantages  to  know,  that 
the  sins  of  which  they  were  guilty  deserved  death,  by  which 
is  meant  neither  temporal  nor  spiritual  death ;  but  eternal 
destruction,  the  second  death,  the  death  threatened,  as  the 
proper  and  full  punishment  of  sin,  when  moral  government 
was  first  instituted,  and  man  was  put  under  law.  His  words 
are :  "  Who,  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which 
commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the 
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same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."  (Rom.  i.  32.) 
He  proceeds  in  the  next  chapter  to  speak  of  that  punishment 
of  the  sinner,  which  he  here  says  is  death,  according  to  the  re- 
vealed, known  judgment  of  God.  We  are  sure  that  the  judg- 
ment of  God  is  according  to  truth,  against  them  which  commit 
such  things.  "And  thinkest  thou,  O  man,  who  doest  these 
things,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgment  of  God?  But 
after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  treasurest  up  wrath 
airainst  the  day  of  wrath,  and  the  revelation  of  the  riirhteous 
jSgment  of  dod ;  who  ^  render  to  every  man  acco^  to 
his  deeds.  To  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality  —  eternal  life.  But 
unto  them  that  are  contentious  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doth  evil."  In  these 
words  he  clearly,  and  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  declares 
what  that  death  is  of  which  sinners  are  worthy,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  and  which  will  be  inflicted  on  the  finally 
impenitent.  It  consists  in  suffering  the  wrath  of  God,  which 
shall  be  poured  on  the  heads  of  the  wicked  after  the  day  of 
judgment  And  this  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  is  set  in  opposition  to  eternal  life,  which  the  redeemed 
ahall  enjoy ;  therefore,  must  be  without  end.  This  death,  there- 
fore, is  not  temporal,  nor  spiritual  death,  nor  annihilation,  but 
endless  existence  in  misery,  suffering  that  evil  which  is  the 
wages  of  sin,  and  is  infinitely  worse  than  non-existence. 

If  all  natural  evil,  that  is,  unhappiness,  pain,  and  suffiering, 
could  be  separated  from  sin,  and  the  sinner  could  have  all 
the  enjoyment  and  happiness  he  desires  and  seeks,  in  the  way 
of  sin,  it  would  be  no  sensible  punishment,  and  really  no  pun- 
ishment at  all  to  him ;  but,  in  his  view,  it  would  be  a  real  good, 
perfectly  agreeable  to  his  desire  and  choice  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on  in  sin,  and  the  contrary  would  be  the  object  of  his  greatest 
aversion,  and  the  greatest  evil  to  him.     Therefore,  there  cani 
be  no  propriety  or  reason  in  threatening  him  to  give  him  up  to^ 
walk  in  his  own  ways  and  do  nothing  but  sin.     This,  indeed,, 
could  not  be  a  threatening  to  him,  but  would  be  considered  by 
him  as  a  precious  promise  of  good. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  though  living  in  sin  be  not  an^ 
evil  in  the  view  of  the  sinner,  but  a  desirable  good,  yet  to  in*- 
nocent  man,  and  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  holiness,  to  whom 
this  threatening. was  pronounced  if  he  transgressed,  sin  api^ 
peared  to  be  the  greatest  evil ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  worse  to 
him  could  be  threatened  than  spiritual  death,  which  con^sts 
wholly  in  sin. 

Upon  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  infer 
VOL.  I.  17 
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from  this  that  spiritual  death  or  sinning  was  threatened  as  the 
punishment  of  sin ;  because,  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
given,  there  is  an  improprietv  in  such  a  threatening,  as  it  is 
only  a  threatening  that  if  he  clid  sin,  he  should  continue  to  sin 
if  he  chose  it,  and  be  left  wholly  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased. 
And  this  is  really  no  threatening,  for  it  is  no  punishment  to  do 
and  to  have  what  we  choose.  But  this  is  all  that  would  be 
threatened  in  this  case,  that  if  he  once  chose  to  sin  he  should 
■be  suffered  to  sin  hereafter  without  being  counteracted  or  in- 
terrupted. Besides,  the  first  sin  was  as  gnnit  an  evil  to  inno- 
cent, holy  man,  as  any  after  sin,  and  the  most  dmadful,  as  it 
was  connected  with  all  after  sin,  and  introduced  it  There  it 
the  same  reason,  therefore,  why  the  first  transgression  should  be 
considered  and  threatened  as  a  punishment  which  is  given, 
that  any  after  sin  should  be  so  considered  and  threatened.  It 
will  be  said  this  could  not  be,  as  it  was  improper  and  impos- 
sible. But  it  may  be  said  with  as  much  reason  that  it  wai 
improper  and  really  impossible  to  threaten  any  after  sin,  or  any 
degree  of  it,  as  a  punishment  of  the  first  sin,  which  appean 
from  what  has  been  said. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  says,  "  sin  revived,  and  I  died,**  be 
does  not  mean  what  is  called  a  spiritual  death,  for  this  consisti 
in  sin,  or  is  sin  itself;  but  Paul  distinguishes  the  death  he  died 
from  sin,  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  effect  of  sin.  Sin  by  the  law 
slew  him,  and  sin  wTought  and  produced  death,  i.  e.,  brought 
him  under  the  curse  of  the  law.  He  died,  that  is,  found  him- 
self dead,  being  under  the  threatening  and  curse  of  that  law 
which  was  given  to  Adam,  and  denounced  death  upon  the 
transgressor,  even  eternal  destruction.  Is  not  the  death 
originally  threatened  clearly  stated  by  this  apostle  ? 

It  is  granted  that  in  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  thos4.»  who 
are  wholly  inclined  to  sin,  and  so  under  the  dominion  of  sin, 
are  said  to  be  dead ;  and  the  word  death  is,  perhaps,  sonietiraw 
used  to  denote  such  a  state.  But  when  these  words  are  used 
in  this  sense,  they  are  evidently  used  not  to  express  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  original  thn*aten- 
ing,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  To  be  dead,  in  this  sense,  is 
always  mentioned  as  a  crime,  and  not  as  a  punishment  of  any 
crime. 

5.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said  on  thL< 
question,  respecting  the  death  threatened  to  the  disobtHlionce 
of  man,  that  it  means  a  being  sepanited  from  all  natural  good 
and  happiness,  unto  all  natural  evil  or  misery ;  <*ontinning  ^ 
endless,  miserable  existence,  suffering  the  just  punishment  of 
sin  against  God.  This  is  to  die,  in  the  highest  and  most  proper 
sense,  and  is  the  only  death  with  wliich  a  rational,  moral  ag<'D' 
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can  be  threatened  or  punished,  so  as  fully  and  properly  to  ex- 
press the  true  desert  of  sin,  and  answer  the  ends  of  moral  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  the  original  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  death, 
and  of  dying,  and  no  other  idea  was  amjced  to  it  when  the 
threatening  was  denounced  to  man;  and  he  was  doubtless 
made  to  understand  it  when  the  law  was  made  known  to  him, 
if  he  needed  any  particular  instruction  in  order  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  threatening.  And  when  the  separation  of  soul 
and  body,  which  took  place  after  man  had  sinned  and  was 
restored  to  a  new  state  of  probation,  was  called  death,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  death  here  threatened  from  that,  it  is  called  the 
second  death,  which  is  suspended,  and  will  not  take  place  till 
redemption  is  finished,  and  soul  and  body  are  restored  to  their 
original  union  by  the  general  resurrection. 

Having  inquired  and  found  what  was  the  penalty  threatened 
to  the  transgressor  of  the  law  under  which  man  was  made,  it 
is  now  to  be  considered,  whether  any  promise  of  reward  was 
given  to  him  if  he  continued  perfectly  obedient. 

What  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  angels  had  a  time  of 
trial  of  their  obedience,  and  a  promise  of  eternal  life  if  they 
continued  obedient  through  the  time  of  trial,*  is  eqyally  ap- 
plicable to  man,  and  as  full  a  proof  that  the  latter  was  not 
only  secure  in  happiness  and  the  favor  of  God  so  long  as  he 
continued  obedient,  but  had  a  time  of  trial  appointed  him,  with 
a  promise  that  upon  his  persevering  in  obedience  to  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  should  be  confirmed  in  holiness  and  the  favor  of 
Gk)d.  But  there  is  a  particular  and  decisive  evidence  of  this 
with  respect  to  man,  which  we  have  not  in  the  instance  of  the 
angels.  This  is  the  tree  of  life  which  was  planted  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  and  what  is  said  of  it.  The  name  of  this  tree 
is  significant,  and  points  out  the  design  and  use  of  it.  It  was 
called  the  tree  of  life,  because  by  partaking  of  the  fruit  of  it 
man  was  to  have  eternal  life  confirmed  to  him,  of  which  this 
was  the  appointed  pledge  or  seal.  This  is  made  certain  by 
what  is  said  respecting  it  after  man  had  transgressed,  viz.,  that 
man  was  not  suffered  to  continue  in  the  garden,  but  was  driven 
out  of  it,  "  lest  he  should  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  also  of 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  forever."  This  cannot  be 
understood  without  supposing  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  and 
man's  partaking  of  it,  was  the  appointed  sign  and  pledge  of 
eternal  life,  or  the  seal  of  a  promise  that  he  should  live  forever. 
Man  having  sinned  and  forfeited  the  promise,  it  was  not  proper 
that  he  should  partake  of  this  constituted  pledge  of  eternal  life, 

•  Pages  171,  172,  173. 
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or  continue  in  a  situation  in  which  there  was  a  possibility  of 
his  eating  of  this  fruit  Agreeable  to  this,  and  with  allusion 
to  it,  Christ  says,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  me  which  is  in  the  midst  df  thfe  paradise  of  God," 
which  is  a  promise  of  eternal  life.  (Rev.  ii.  7.)  This  is  still 
further  -confirmed  by  what  St.  Paul  says  of  the  law  given  to 
man  in  his  primitive  state,  viz.,  that  it  was  ordained  unto 
life.  (Rom.  vii.  10.)  And  that  he  that  doeth  the  things  re- 
quired in  it  shall  live  by  them.  (Rom.  x.  6.  Gral.  iii.  12.)  This 
must  refer  to  the  original  law  given  to  man  when  innocent,  or 
before  he  sinned ;  for  no  such  law  could  be  ordained  to  life,  or 
propose  and  promise  life  on  this  condition  since  sin  took  place, 
it  being  impossible  that  man,  since  the  first  apostasy,  should 
obtain  life  in  this  way.  This  the  apostle  observes  in  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted :  "  The  commandment,  which  was  ordained 
unto  Ufe,  I  found  to  be  unto  death.  For  as  many  as  are  of 
the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  the  curse ;  for  it  is  written, 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  the  things  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  Therefore,  the  law  given 
to  man  in  his  primitive  state,  which  threatened  death  to  the 
transgressor,  and  cursed  him,  promised  eternal  life  to  him  upon 
perfect  obedience.  And  as  he  sinned,  and  so  failed  of  obtain- 
ing this  life  by  obedience,  the  death  and  curse  threatened  to 
disobedience  is  come  upon  him. 

We  are  not  expressly  told  how  long  man  was  to  continue 
in  obedience  before  he  might  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  have 
eternal  life  made  sure  to  him ;  nor  why  he  might  not,  and  did 
not,  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  directly,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
probation  state,  and  have  eternal  life  sealed  to  him.  But  we 
may  be  certain  there  was  some  wise  appointment  and  regula- 
tion concerning  this.  And,  perhaps,  we  are  not  left  to  mere  con- 
jecture about  it.  Is  it  not  very  probable,  if  not  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  this  tree  of  life  had  no  fruit  on  it  when  this  transaction 
took  place  and  the  promise  was  made,  or  the  fruit  had  not 
come  to  maturity,  so  as  to  be  eaten ;  and  that  man  was  told 
that  if  he  continued  obedient  till  ripe  fruit  was  on  that  tree  he 
should  then  eat  of  it,  as  a  token  and  pledge  of  eternal  life  being 
made  sure  to  him  ?  This  fixed  the  time  of  his  probation,  in 
the  wisest  and  best  manner.  Man  could  not  tell  the  hour  nor 
day  in  which  he  might  eat  of  this  tree  and  be  confirmed ;  but  he 
might  see  the  fruit  growing  and  ripening  every  day,  which 
would  be  a  constant  and  growing  motive  and  encouragement 
to  perseverance.  Man  sinned  before  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was 
produced  and  ripe ;  and,  therefore,  was  not  allowed  to  live 
where  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  take  and  eat  of  it  when 
there  should  be  ripe  fruit  on  this  tree. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  law,  or  moral  constitution  under 
which  man  was  placed,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween his  Creator  and  him ;  man's  duty,  or  what  Grod  required 
of  him,  was  stated,  and  the  penalty  of  failing  of  his  duty  was 
fixed  by  the  law  with  a  promise  of  eternal  life,  on  condition  of 
his  obedience  through  the  time  of  trial  which  was  appointed. 
And  man  consented  to  this  law  and  constitution  as  good  and 
excellent,  and  stood  engaged  to  perform  the  condition,  on 
which  he  should  obtain  the  promised  reward.  This  he  must 
be  supposed  to  do ;  for  not  to  do  it,  when  it  was  revealed  to 
him  by  God,  would  be  rebellion  against  his  sovereign. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  moral  law,  which  is  essential 
to  moral  government,  and  by  which  man  was  bound  as  soon 
as  he  existed  a  moral  agent^  is  epitomized  by  Christ,  who  says 
it  requires  nothing  but  love  —  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart, 
and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  It  hence  appears,  as  well  as 
from  the  reason  of  the  case,  that  this  law  respects  the  heart,  or 
will  and  affections.  It  is  with  the  heart,  in  the  exercise  of 
perfect  love,  that  this  law  is  obeyed ;  and  the  smallest  con- 
trariety to  this  love,  in  the  exercises  of  the  heart,  or  the 
least  defect  in  the  degree  and  strength  of  it,  is  a  violation  of 
this  law,  and  must  bring  the  curse  or  penalty  on  the  trans- 
gressor. If  there  be  no  degree  of  exercise  of  love  in  theTieart, 
there  is  no  obedience  to  this  law ;  and  where  this  love  is  exer- 
cised constantly  in  a  perfect  manner  and  degree,  or  without 
any  defect,  there  is  perfect  obedience.  This  does,  indeed, 
necessarily  imply  that  this  love  is  expressed  in  all  proper  ways, 
in  external  conduct,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  and  under  the 
government  of  the  will ;  but  the  obedience  consists  wholly  in 
the  exercises  of  the  heart  or  will,  producing  what  is  external,  in 
proper  expressions  of  love.  And  where  there  is  no  love  exer- 
cised in  the  heart,  there  is  no  real  obedience  or  holiness,  what- 
ever be  the  external  appearance  in  words  or  conduct.  The 
resolving  the  whole  law  into  love  by  Christ,  and  St.  Paul  say- 
ing that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  without  love 
he  was  nothing,  whatever  were  his  external  conduct,  sufficient- 
ly establish  this  point,  if  it  were  not  capable  of  demonstration 
from  the  reason  and  nature  of  things. 

This  law  being  founded  in  reason,  and  as  perfect  and  excel- 
lent as  is  the  moral  government  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good 
Being,  must  be,  in  its  own  nature,  unchangeable,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  abrogated  or  set  aside,  or  abated ;  nor  can  any  moral 
agent  be  released  from  obligation  to  obey  it  constantly  and 
perfectly.  There  may  be  particular  positive  precepts  given  on 
special  occasions,  and  with  reference  to  particular  circum- 
stances, which  may  not  be  always  bindings  but  may  be  tem- 
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porary  and  cease  to  be  in  force  when  the  end  of  them  is  an- 
swered, and  the  reason  of  their  being  given  ceases.  The  law 
requiring  love  to  God  and  to  our  neighbor  will  oblige  man  to 
obey  all  such  positive  temporary  commands,  while  the  reason 
of  these  injunctions  continues ;  but  when  the  reason  of  them 
ceases  they  become  obsolete,  and  the  obligation  to  obey  them 
is  at  an  end.  Many  of  the  laws  given  to  Israel  by  Moses  are 
instances  and  an  illustration  of  this.  But  the  law  requiring 
love  is  reasonable  and  binding  on  all  at  all  times,  and  cannot 
cease  or  be  made  void  in  any  degree.  The  least  disregard 
paid  to  it,  even  in  thought  or  heart  by  a  moral  agent,  for  one 
moment,  in  any  circumstance,  must  be  wrong  and  criminal 
And  it  would  be  infinitely  wrong,  were  it  possible,  as  it  is  not, 
for  the  Legislator  and  Governor  of  the  world  to  express  or  show 
any  disregard  to  this  law,  and  not  to  support  and  maintain  it 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  respect,  by  all  his  authority. 

Therefore,  the  penalty  of  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  rea- 
sonable, important,  and  sacred,  it  being  an  essential  part  of  the 
law,  and  necessary  in  order  to  guard,  support,  and  enforce  it, 
and  clothe  it  with  the  authority  of  the  supreme  Legislator.  A 
disposition  not  to  execute  the  threatening,  or  to  mitigate  the 
punishment,  and  consequently  the  manifestation  of  such  a  dis- 
position, would  be  infinitely  unreasonable  and  wrong,  as  it 
would  be  dishonorable  to  a  most  reasonable  and  righteous  law, 
worthy  to  be  maintained  and  honored ;  and  which  must  be  re- 
garded and  supported,  in  order  to  exercise  moral  government 
in  the  best  manner.  In  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  govern- 
ment, the  penalty  of  the  law  must  be  as  much  regarded  and 
supported  as  the  precept ;  because,  to  disregard,  abate,  or  set 
aside  the  former,  is  equally  showing  disrespect  to  the  latter, 
and  really  repealing  it.  A  proper  regard  cannot  be  shown  to 
the  penalty  without  manifesting  a  disposition  and  determina- 
tion to  punish  agreeably  to  the  threatening,  by  inflicting  in- 
finite evil  for  transgression,  and  actually  punishing  so  as  to 
answer  all  the  ends  of  the  penalty,  and  fully  support  the 
threatening. 

In  what  particular  way  and  manner  this  law  was  communi- 
cated to  man,  with  all  the  positive  precepts  which  were  given 
to  him,  we  are  not  informed.  It  appears  that  God  conversed 
familiarly  with  him ;  but  whether  he  put  on  a  bodily  shape, 
and  appeared  like  a  man,  or  what  was  the  appearance,  or  the 
way  in  which  he  communicated  to  Adam  the  commands  and 
instructions  which  he  revealed,  cannot  be  certainly  determined. 
However,  we  are  certain  this  was  done  in  the  most  wise  and 
proper  way ;  and  so  as  that  man  had  clear  and  decisive  evidence 
that  his  MaJcer  did  converse  with  him,  and  understood  all  that 
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was  said  or  revealed  to  him,  respecting  the  moral  government 
under  which  he  was  placed,  the  covenant  made  with  him,  and 
the  state  of  probation  into  which  he  was  put,  and  when  it 
should  be  ended,  etc 

Adam,  when  he  first  came  into  existence,  though  in  a  state 
of  manhood  and  maturity,  as  to  his  faculties  of  body  and  mind, 
stood  in  need  of  instruction,  and  doubtless  had  the  knowledge 
of  many  things  communicated  to  him  by  immediate  inspira- 
tion or  otherways  from  his  Maker,  as  he  could  have  no  other 
instructor.  Among  these  the  knowledge  of  language  was  one, 
and  how  to  communicate  ideas  by  words.  He  was  not  left  to 
learn  this  art,  and  form  a  language  without  help,  but  had  the 
immediate  assistance  of  God. 

In  this  transaction  between  God  the  Creator  and  Governor, 
and  man  the  creature,  in  which  the  law,  with  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  it,  was  declared  and  established  in  the  form  of 
a  covenant  between  God  and  man,  Adam  was  considered  and  . 

treated  as  comprehending  all  mankind.  He  being  by  divine  j  v 
constitution  the  natural  head  and  father  of  the  whole  race,  they 
were  all  included  and  created  in  him  as  one  whole  which  could 
not  be  separated ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  treated  as  the  whole  in 
this  transaction.  The  covenant  made  with  him  was  made 
with  all  mankind,  and  he  was  constituted  the  public  and  con- 
federating head  of  the  whole  race  of  men,  and  acted  in  this 
capacity  as  being  the  whole,  and  his  obedience  was  considered 
as  the  obedience  of  mankind ;  and  as  by  this  Adam  was  to 
obtain  eternal  life,  had  he  performed  it,  this  comprehended 
and  insured  the  eternal  life  of  all  his  posterity.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  his  disobedience  was  the  disobedience  of  the  whole 
of  all  mankind,  and  the  threatened  penalty  did  not  respect 
Adam  personally,  or  as  a  single  individual,  but  his  whole  pos- 
terity included  in  him  and  represented  by  him.  Therefore,  the 
transgression,  being  the  transgression  of  the  whole,  brought  the 
threatened  punishment  on  all  mankind. 

This  point  will  be  more  particularly  considered,  explained, 
and  proved  in  a  following  chapter;  but  it  seems  proper  to 
bring  it  into  view  in  this  place,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  and 
full  representation  of  the  law  and  moral  government  under 
which  man  was  originally  placed.  That  Adam  was  consid- 
ered and  treated  in  this  respect,  as  being,  or  comprehending,  all 
mankind,  is  evident,  in  that  almost  every  thing  which  is  said 
to  him,  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  has  respect  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  not  to  Adam  personally,  and 
is  spoken  to  them,  or  of  them.  The  first  time  man  is  men- 
tioned it  evidently  means  mankind,  and  not  any  particular 
man.    <<  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man,  and  let  them  have 
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dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upen  the  earth."  (Gren.  i.  26.) 
By  man  here  must  be  meant  mankind,  which  is  denoted  by 
the  following  words :  "  And  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
whole  earth;"  that  is,  mankind — the  whole  human  race.  All 
mankind  were  created  in  creating  the  first  man ;  for  they  were 
all  included  in  him,  and  to  be  propagated  from  him,  and  arise 
and  grow  out  of  him,  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  included  in 
the  original  stock,  root,  or  seed.  Ood,  in  creating  the  first 
herbs  and  trees,  with  the  seed  in  themselves  to  propagate  their 
kind,  really  created  all  the  herbs  and  trees  which  shall  exist  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  So  he  created  all  mankind  in  creating 
the  first  man ;  and  in  giving  dominion  to  him,  he  gave  domin- 
ion to  all.  They  were  all  made  like  him  in  kind ;  and  their 
state,  condition,  and  circumstances  were  fixed  as  much  as  that 
of  the  race  of  plants  and  trees.  All  mankind  were  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  to  them  was  given  dominion  over  all 
the  earth.  "  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  themy 
Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth,  and  subdue  it" 
This  blessing  and  this  command  respected  mankind,  and  not 
the  first  man  personally,  in  distinction  from  the  rest ;  for  he 
alone  was  not  to  fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  but  the  human 
race.  God  is,  therefore,  represented  as  blessing  them  all,  and 
speaking  to  them  all,  and  not  to  a  single  person.  It  hence 
appears  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  were  so  connected  with 
him,  and  included  in  him,  that  they  might  properly  be  consid- 
ered as  one ;  and  that  he  was  so  far  the  head  and  representing 
father  of  the  whole,  that,  in  creating  him,  all  mankind  were 
created,  and  in  blessing  him,  all  were  blessed  ;  and  what  was 
said  to  him,  and  done  for  him,  was  said  to,  and  done  for,  the 
human  race ;  —  that  the  law  given,  and  covenant  made  with 
him,  with  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  the  promise  and  the 
threatening,  was  given  to  all,  and  made  with  all,  having  re- 
spect to  all  mankind,  included  in  their  father  and  head.  And 
what  he  did  as  a  moral  agent  was  done  for  them  as  much  as 
himself,  so  that  they,  even  the  whole  human  race,  must  share 
equally  with  him  in  his  obedience,  and  the  promised  conse- 
quent blessing,  or  in  his  disobedience,  and  the  curse.  But  the 
evidence  and  certainty  of  this  is  more  fully  established  by 
what  took  place,  and  has  been  revealed  since  the  apostasy  of 
man.  What  God  said  to  Adam,  after  he  had  sinned,  was 
said  to,  and  of  all,  mankind ;  and  the  calamity  or  evil  to  which 
he  was  doomed  in  this  world,  as  the  consequence  of  his  trans- 
gression, equally  falls  upon  his  posterity.  "  And  unto  Adam 
he  said,  Because  thou  hast  eaten,"  etc.    "  Cursed  is  the  ground 
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for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy 
life.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for 
dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  As  this  sen- 
tence, "unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,"  did  not  respect  Adam 
only,  but  all  his  posterity,  we  are  naturally,  if  not  necessa- 
rily, led  to  understand  the  same  language  in  the  threatening 
as  having  respect  to  all  mankind :  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  But  this  is  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty by  St  Paul :  "  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  Through  the  offence  of  one 
many  are  dead.  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation.  By  one  man's  disobedience  many 
were  made  sinners."  (Rom.  v.  12.)  Here  Adam  is  asserted, 
in  the  most  plain  and  strongest  terms,  to  be  constituted  the 
public,  covenanting  head  of  mankind  ;  so  that  sin,  condemna- 
tion, and  death  came  upon  all  his  posterity  by  his  disobedi- 
ence. The  threatening,  therefore,  respected  all  mankind,  and 
consequently  the  promises  did  also.  And  all  depended  on 
Adam's  conduct  to  determine  whether  his  posterity  should  be 
holy  and  happy  forever,  or  sinners  and  miserable.  But  this 
subject  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

This  covenant,  or  constitution,  in  which  Adam  was  consid- 
ered and  treated  as  the  father  and  public  head  of  his  future 
posterity,  was  more  than  mere  law,  and,  in  this  respect,  differ- 
ent from  the  covenant  .made  with  the  angels.  It  is  supposed 
they  acted  every  one  for  himself,  and  that  they  all  existed  at 
once ;  and  there  was  no  such  peculiar  union  between  them, 
like  that  between  the  first  man  and  his  posterity,  which  ren- 
dered such  a  constitution  with  respect  to  the  latter  proper  and 
wise  —  yea,  necessary  —  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  the  most 
perfect  and  excellent  moral  government. 

Should  any  object  to  this,  and  say,  that,  as  the  posterity  of 
Adam  had  no  opportunity  to  consent  to  this  constitution,  it 
was  not  consistent  with  wisdom  or  righteousness  to  include 
them  in  it,  and  fix  it  for  them,  —  and,  as  it  was  not  the  best 
and  most  likely  way  for  them  to  obtain  eternal  happiness  by 
making  it  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  first  man,  it  was  not 
consistent  with  goodness,  and  really  unjust,  and  injurious  to 
mankind,  —  in  answer  to  this  it  must  be  observed, — 

1.  The  creature  has  no  right  to  object  to  any  law  or  consti- 
tution which  God  sees  fit  to  make  respecting  him,  but  is 
oblige^  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  orders.  God  has  a  right  to 
prescribe  the  particular  method  in  which  he  will  govern  his 
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creatures,  and  this  belongs  to  him ;  and  for  a  creature  not  to 
approve  and  consent  to  what  God  prescribes  is  rebellion 
against  his  Maker.  Therefore,  there  was  no  need  to  w' ait  to 
see  if  Adam's  posterity  would  approve  of  such  a  constitution, 
before  it  could  be  with  justice  and  propriety  fixed  for  them. 
This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  ground  oi  a  reasonable  objec- 
tion. Indeed,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  an  unjust  or  unwise 
constitution,  we  may  be  sure  no  such  constitution  was  ever 
.made  by  the  Governor  of  man.  This  brings  to  observe,  — 
)/  2.  Such  a  constitution  does  not  appear,  and  cannot  be 
/'  proved,  not  to  be  just  and  good.  There  was  as  great  a  prospect 
A  and  probability  that  the  first  man  would  not  sin,  but  persevere 
.'•  in  obedience,  as  that  any  one  of  his  posterity  would ;  —  yea, 
'  much  greater,  seeing  he  was  created  art  adult,  in  the  full  exer- 
cise of  all  his  rational  faculties ;  whereas  they  must  come  into 
existence  infants,  and  gradually  rise  to  manhood,  through 
the  weak  state  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  which  they  would 
be  more  exposed  to  fall  by  temptation.  And  the  father  of 
mankind  had  a  strong  motive  to  obedience  which  none  can 
have  who  only  act  for  themselves,  as  the  interest  of  all  his 
posterity  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  acted  for  them  alL 
Before  the  consequence  was  known,  had  any  one,  capable  of 
viewing  all  circumstances,  been  to  judge,  he  would  doubtless 
have  concluded  that  such  a  constitution  was  the  most  eligible, 
and  the  best  that  could  be  formed  for  mankind,  and  most 
likely  to  secure  their  holiness  and  happiness.  Now  the  event 
has  proved  to  be  evil,  and,  by  this  constitution,  Adam  and  his 
posterity  are  fallen  into  a  state  of  ruin,  we  may  view  it  as  bad 
and  injurious  to  us,  especially  since  we  arc  become  prejudiced 
against  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  and  enemies  to  the  wise  and 
good  government  of  Jehovah.  But  this  is  not  the  least  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not, wise  and  good.  Mankind,  while  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  are  disposed  to  think  and  say,  "  The  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  not  equal."  And  they  wdll  find  fault  with  any  con- 
stitution which  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  can  form.  Wit- 
ness their  disapprobation  of  the  Gospel,  and  opposition  to  it. 
It  ill  becomes  those  who  choose  to  live  in  sin,  and,  when  they 
have  the  offer  of  pardon  and  deliverance  from  sin,  and  of  eter- 
nal life,  will  not  accept  of  it,  but  spurn  it  from  them,  to  find 
fault,  and  complain  that  they  were  originally  placed  under  a 
constitution,  by  which  they  are  fallen  into  that  sin  and  ruin 
from  which  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  accept  delivemnce, 
but  choose  to  live  in  sin  as  a  privilege,  and  constantly  approve 
of  the  original  transgression,  by  obstinately  persisting  in  that 
rebellion  which  their  first  father  began  when  he  sinned. 

3.    It  must  be  observed,  that  if  it  could  be  proved  —  as  it 
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cannot  —  that  such  a  constitution  was  not  the  most  favorable 
to  every  individual,  it  will  not  follow  that  it  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  the  wisest  and  best  constitution  that  could  be  formed. 
If  no  injustice  be  done  to  any  one  by  it,  and  it  be  best  suited  to 
answer  the  most  wise  and  important  ends,  it  is  certainly  the 
best  possible  constitution.  If  it  were  evident  that  mankind  did 
not  enjoy  so  great  advantages  to  be  holy  and  happy  forever,  un- 
der such  a  constitution  as  they  would  have  under  some  other, 
it  does  not  follow  that  any  injustice  is  done  to  them  ;  for  they 
had  no  right  to  these  advantages,  and  Grod  was  not  obliged 
to  grant  them.  If  he  were,  there  could  be  no  state  of  trial, 
and  eternal  life  must  be  made  sure  to  them  all,  which  Grod 
was  able  to  do.  But  this  would  not  be  wise ;  it  would  not 
have  been  suited  to  answer  the  most  important  ends,  and  for 
the  greatest  general  good.  Therefore,  if  this  constitution  is 
suited  to  answer  these  ends,  and  is  the  best  that  could  be  for 
the  general  good,  then  it  is  the  wisest  and  best  that  could  be 
devised.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  so ; 
but  abundant  evidence  of  the  contrary,  which  may  more  fully 
appear  by  what  is  further  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  in  attena- 
ing  to  the  consequences  of  this  constitution,  or  the  ends  actu- 
ally answered  by  it. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  From  what  has  been  brought  into  view  in  this  chapter, 
we  are  led  further  to  reflect  on  the  goodness  of  God,  and  our 
obligation  to  gratitude.  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  his 
forming  angels  with  such  high  and  noble  capacities,  and  under 
advantages  to  be  proportionably  happy  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers,  under  the  good  and  excellent  moral  government  un- 
der which  they  were  placed.  God's  goodness  appears  in  the 
moral  constitution  formed  for  angels,  which  was,  as  has  been 
observed,  more  favorable  than  mere  law,  as  they  had  the  prom- 
ise of  a  reward  of  eternal  life,  in  consequence  of  their  obedi- 
ence during  a  temporary  trial.  The  infinite  goodness  and 
munificence  of  God  is  expressed  in  this,  and  will  be  forever 
celebrated  by  them  who  are  confirmed  in  holiness,  and  have 
actually  received  this  reward.  And  herein  is  to  be  seen  the 
goodness  of  God  towards  them  who  fell  into  sin  and  endless 
ruin.  Their  rebellion,  and  their  being  treated  according  to 
their  desert,  and  falling  under  the  threatened  punishment,  did 
not  render  the  goodness  of  God  to  them  in  their  original 
formation,  and  in  placing  them  under  so  good  a  constitution, 
in  any  respect  or  degree  the  less ;  but  was  and  continues  to 
be  as  great  and  perspicuous  as  it  would  be  if  they  had  con- 
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tinucd  ^n  this  goodness  and  had  obtained  eternal  life.  And 
were  their  hearts  right,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  lyould  never 
cease  to  exercise  gratitude,  and  be  thankful  for  the  goodness 
of  God  to  them,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  infinite  evil 
which  is  come  upon  them  is  the  just  consequence  of  their 
abuse  of  Grod's  goodness  to  them. 

And  the  goodness  of  God  to  man  was  great  and  wonderful, 
in  forming  him  with  a  capacity  to  be  a  moral  agent,  and  un- 
der moral  government,  and  to  enjoy  endless  life  in  the  favor 
of  God.  And  the  constitution  and  form  of  moral  government 
which  has  been  considered,  was  an  expression  of  infinite  good- 
ness, and  could  not  have  been  formed  by  any  being  but  one 
infinitely  good.  The  law  requires  nothing  but  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  man.  The  highest  happiness  consisted  in 
obedience  to  this  law.  The  time  of  trial  was  to  be  short,  and 
man  was  under  every  desirable  advantage,  and  had  every 
conceivable  motive  to  persevere  in  obedience.  The  rewam 
'^  promised  was  infinitely  great,  infinitely  more  than  the  longest 
obedience  could  merit  or  deserve.  And  the  sanction  or  penal- 
ty threatened  was  necessary  in  order  to  its  being  a  good  law, 
and  was  an  instance  of  goodness,  as  it  was  a  guard  to  the 
law,  and  tended  to  secure  obedience,  as  it  rendered  disobedi- 
ence infinitely  dreadful,  in  the  consequence  of  it;  and  so  was 
an  unspeakably  powerful  motive  to  obedience. 

Tlie  appointment  of  a  public  head,  and  Adam  to  act  for 
the  whole,  as  he  was,  in  a  sense,  the  whole  of  mankind,  they 
being  all  included  in  him,  was  a  wise  and  good  constitution, 
even  the  best  and  the  most  in  favor  of  mankind  of  any  that 
can  be  conceived,  —  unspeakably  more  favorable  to  man  than 
if  every  one  of  the  human  race  were  to  act  for  himself,  and  be 
in  a  state  of  trial  as  they  should  successively  rise  into  exist- 
ence. There  was  a  possibility  that  Adam  would  transgress; 
/It  was  highly  probable  he  would  not.  And,  as  has  been  ob- 
i  kerwd,  he  had  every  desirable  and  possible  motive  to  obedi- 
/ence,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  which  could  not  have  existed, 
/  had  he  not  acted  as  a  public  head  for  all  his  posterity. 
'  I  All  this,  as  has  been  observed,  was  in  our  favor,  and  good- 
»  ness  to  us.  This  is  the  happy  state  in  which  mankind  were 
placed  under  moral  government ;  the  best,  the  happiest  situa- 
tion which  could  be  devised  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 
And  it  may  be  demanded,  What  could  have  been  dope  that 
was  not  done  for  mankind,  in  placing  them  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  under  such  a  good  law  and  constitution,  consist- 
ent with  being  placed  in  a  state  of  probation  ? 

The  goodness  of  God  ought  to  be  celebrated  by  us,  and  to 
excite  our  constant,  fervent  gratitude  and  praise.     For,  as  has 
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been  before  observed,  this  goodness  is  not  the  less,  nor  are  our 
obligations  to  gratitude  and  praise  in  the  least  diminished  by 
the  abuse  of  it,  by  which  we  have  lost  all  the  benefit  of  it,  and 
are  become  most  miserable. 

2.  The  sin  and  eternal  ruin  of  the  angels  who  fell  is  suited 
to  give  conviction  to  all,  of  the  vanity,  weakness,  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  highest  and  most  excellent  creatures,  and  of 
their  absolute  and  constant  dependence  on  Grod ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  there  is  no  creature  in  whom  we  may  safely  put 
any  trust,  however  great  and  dignified. 

This  event  taught  the  angels  who  did  not  sin  this  lesson 
more  fully  than  otherwise  they  could  have  learned  it.  In  this 
they  saw  their  own  insufficiency  for  themselves;  that  they 
were  liable  to  ruin  themselves  every  moment,  and  depended 
on  God  entirely  for  preservation  from  infinite  evil ;  and  that 
they  were  wholly  indebted  to  him  for  this  favor,  which  must 
be  sovereign  goodness  to  which  they  had  no  claim,  and  which 
Qod  was  under  no  obligation  to  grant.  This  they  will  see 
more  clearly,  and  acknowledge  with  greater  sensibility,  forever, 
than  they  could  have  done  if  none  of  them  had  sinned  and 
fallen  into  endless  ruin.  And  by  it  Grod  will  be  more  loved, 
praised,  and  glorified,  and  they  wUl  be  unspeakably  more  holy 
and  happy  throughout  their  endless  existence. 

God,  in  his  wisdom,  ordered  it  so,  that  the  highest  and  most 
excellent  part  of  the  creation  should  become  morally  corrupt,, 
and  infinitely  worse  than  nothing,  by  sinking  into  irrecovera- 
ble and  endless  ruin  and  misery,  to  show  that  the  creature,  in 
its  best  state,  is  nothing  but  vanity,  considered  in  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  power,  goodness,  and  all-sufficiency  of  Grod; 
which  could  not  be  discovered  to  creatures  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  any  other  way ;  which  discovery  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  highest  good  of  the 
universe.  This  will  remain  an  everlasting  lesson,  by  which. 
all  holy  creatures  will  be  taught  humility  and  gratitude,  and 
God  will  receive  a  revenue  of  praise  and  glory  forever,  which, 
could  not  have  existed  had  not  this  event  taken  place. 

3.  By  the  view  we  have  had  of  the  divine  law  and  moral- 
government,  we  may  learn  what  is  the  rule  of  our  duty  now,, 
and,  consequently,  what  is  sin  in  us,  viz.,  every  deviation  of 
heart  from  the  rule  of  duty,  by  omission  of  what  it  requires,  or* 
doing  what  it  forbids. 

The  particular  covenant  made  with  man  in  his  original 
state,  by  which  the  head  and  father  of  the  human  race  was 
considered  as  including  all  mankind,  and  was  constituted  to. 
act  for  the  whole,  being  violated,  ceased  to  exist  any  longer^, 
except  in  the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  it.  But  the* 
VOL.   I.  18 
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law  pointing  out  and  requiring  duty,  and  threatening  the 
transgressor,  is  still  the  rule  of  our  duty,  and  binding  on  Qs: 
and  in  the  threatening  we  are  told  what  every  transgresaioB 
of  ours  deserves,  and  learn  what  is  the  curse  under  which  we 
are,  as  sinners.  For  this  law,  as  has  been  shown,  is  nn- 
changeable  in  its  nature,  and  inust  be  binding  on  every  moiml 
agent  Transgressing  it,  though  ever  so  often  repeated,  does 
not  in  the  least  absolve  us  from  obligation  to  ob(*y  it;  and 
however  great  is  our  aversion  from  what  it  requin*s,  and  how- 
ever strong  and  fixed  it  be,  this  docs  not  in  the  least  excuse  us 
in  our  disobedience,  and  remove  or  abate  our  obligation  to 
obedience ;  but  the  stronger  and  more  fixed  our  hearts  are  io 
opposition  to  what  is  required,  and  the  more  and  longer  sock 
opposition  is  indulged,  the  more  criminal  we  are.  There  is  no 
other  law  given  to  us,  which  requires  less  than  this  origiml 
law,  or  that  is  not  virtually  contained  in  it  or  enforced  by  it 
To  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  soul,  strength,  and  mind,  and 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  is  always  our  duty,  and  all  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  every  omission  of  this  duty,  in  the  least  degree, 
is  sin.  We  must,  therefore,  look  into  this  perfect  law  and  mk 
of  duty,  and  no  where  else,  in  order  to  know  what  is  oar 
duty,  and  what  is  sin ;  and  by  this  alone  can  we  obtain  the 
knowledge  of,  and  ascertain  our  own  moral  character. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  APOSTASY  OF  MAX,  AND  TIIE  EVIL  CONSE(irE>H'E 

TO  HIM. 

Man,  who  was  placed  in  a  happy  and  honorable  ^ituatiofc 
did  not  continue  in  it;  but  by  tninsgn^ssin^  the  divine  com- 
mand, and  violating  the  holy  covenant,  plunged  into  a  Mate 
of  infinite  guilt  and  wretchetlness,  under  the  curse  and  threit* 
ened  penalty  of  the  law  of  Grcxl. 

Moses  gives  a  particular  hij*tory  of  this  first  apostasy  of  man* 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  G(»nesis.  He  dcH»s  not  t™ 
us  how  long  man  continued  innocent  and  obedient,  after  te 
was  created,  or  give  us  a  history  of  what  passed,  and  of  all 
the  particular  events  and  transactions  which  took  place  in  a 
stJite  of  innocency,  such  a  history  being  of  no  use  and  in^Pj'* 
tance  to  us,  while  we  continue  in  the  pre«»nt  state.  Tte 
whole  will  doubtler^s  be  revealed  to  all  mankind  at  the  day  » 
judgment 
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The  Serpent  is  said  to  be  the  tempter,  by  whom  Eve  was 
deceived,  and  led  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  and 
then  gave  it  to  Adam,  and  he  ate  of  it  also.  It  is  said,  '^  The 
serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the 
Lord  Grod  had  made."  He  appeared  to  have  more  sagacity 
than  any  other  of  the  brute  creation.  Probably  he  had  an 
erect  and  very  beautiful  form,  and  had  nothing  of  the  appear- 
ance and  form  of  serpents  since  the  fall  of  man.  He  appeared 
near  the  forbidden  tree,  or  on  it,  perhaps  eating  of  the  fruit  of 
it.  It  seems  probable  that  Eve,  seeing  him  there,  and  eating 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  was  surprised,  upon  which  the  serpent 
spoke,  "  Hath  God  said,  y6  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  ?  "  Eve  replied,  that  God  had  given  them  full  liberty 
to  eat  of  every  tree  in  the  garden,  except  that  one;  but  had 
forbidden  them  to  touch  that„ upon  the  severest  penalty.  I'he 
serpent  said,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  For  God  doth  know, 
that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened, 
and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  serpent  told  the  woman  that,  by  eating  of 
the  fruit  of  that  tree,  he  had  obtained  the  use  of  reason,  and 
the  faculty  of  speech,  which  she  saw  him  now  to  exercise; 
and  therefore  said,  that,  from  his  own  experience,  he  could 
assure  her,  that  if  she  would  eat  of  this  fruit,  she  should  be  so 
far  from  dying,  that  she  should  arrive  to  a  much  higher  degree 
of  perfection  and  knowledge.  The  first  motion  in  her  mind 
disposing  her  to  regard  and  believe  the  serpent,  rather  than 
God,  who  had  said,  she  should  surely  die,  if  she  ate  of  that 
tree,  was  wrong  and  sinful ;  so  that  she  really  fell  from  her  in- 
nocence, before  she  actually  took  of  the  fruit  and  ate.  Her 
doing  the  latter  was  completing  her  apostasy,  by  a  full  ex- 
ertion of  her  will  in  open  rebellion.  And  the  first  motion  of 
Adam's  heart,  which  implied  the  least  degree  of  inclination 
to  hearken  to  the  woman,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruity 
was  a  sinful  one,  and  he  was  a  rebel  in  heart,  before  he 
actually  ate. 

Nothing  is  spoken  of  as  the  tempter  but  the  serpent,  be- 
cause nothing  else  was  visible  but  the  serpent  speaking  and 
reasoning,  or  rather  deceiving  and  lying.  But  the  story  itself, 
when  properly  considered,  mil  necessarily  lead  us  to  conceive 
of  some  superior,  invisible  agent,  speaking  and  acting  in  and 
by  the  serpent,  making  him  the  instrument  by  which  he 
effected  hi»  design.  And  as  it  could  not  be  a  good  spirit 
which  by  the  serpent  acted  this  part,  it  must  be  an  evil  one ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  what  God  said  to  the  serpent,  after  the 
apostasy  of  man,  which  will  be  considered  more  particularly 
in  its  place.     But  this  is  reduced  to  a  certainty  in  succeeding 
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divine  revelation,  where  the  devil  and  his  angels  are  brought 
into  view.  And  Christ  evidently  alludes  to  this  instance  of 
ruining  mankind  by  deceit  and  lying,  when  he  says,  "  The 
devil  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  he  is  a  liar,  and 
the  father  of  it"  And  the  devil  is  repeatedly  called  the 
dragon,  and  the  serpent,  "that  old  serpent  called  the  devil 
and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world,"  plainly  alluding 
to  the  serpent  which  in  the  beginning  deceived  and  seduced 
our  first  parents.  (Rev.  xii.  9-14,  15 ;  xx.  2.)  The  devil,  in 
order  to  carry  on  his  design,  made  use  of  the  serpent  as  his 
instrument,  he  being  a  creature  best  suited  to  answer  his  pur- 
pose.    And  Grod  saw  fit  to  suffer  him  to  do  it. 

By  this  act  of  disobedience,  our  first  parents  violated  the 
covenant  which  Grod  had  made  with  them,  and  forfeited  all 
the  good  promised  to  obedience,  and  brought  upon  themselves 
the  penalty  threatened.  It  was  not,  indeed,  completely  ex- 
ecuted upon  them  immediately.  They  fell  under  the  divine 
displeasure  and  wrath,  which  was  sufficiently  great  to  destroy 
them  forever,  and  which,  if  fully  executed  on  them,  must 
make  them  miserable,  without  end.  They  were  condemned, 
and  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  eternal  ruin,  being  totally 
and  forever  undone  and  lost,  without  any  help  or  hope.  Thus 
they  died  immediately  on  sinning ;  though  the  full  execution 
of  the  punishment  did  not  take  place  immediately;  yet  as 
they  were  condemned  and  cursed,  and  utterly  undone,  and 
had  nothing  in  their  reach  or  view  to  prevent  infinite  evil 
coming  upon  them,  the  evil  threatened  in  a  true  sense  fell 
upon  them,  and  they  died  in  the  day  on  which  they  trans- 
gressed. The  sentence  of  death,  and  the  penalty  threatened 
in  the  law  under  which  the  angels  were,  fell  upon  those  who 
sinned  immediately;  but  it  will  not  be  completely  executed 
tUI  the  day  of  judgment,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  because  it  is 
endless  punishment  to  which  they  are  condemned.  It  wdll 
be  in  execution  without  end,  and  so,  strictly  speaking,  will 
never  be  fully  executed.  And  yet  the  execution  is  according 
to  the  threatening.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of  man ;  he  fell 
under  the  threatening  immediately  on  his  sinning,  though 
the  full  and  complete  execution  of  it  do  not  take  place  for 
many  ages. 

St.  Paul  says,  "  When  the  commandment  or  law  came,  sin 
revived,  and  I  died;"  that  is,  he  found  himself  dead.  He 
found  himself  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  threatening,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  If  Paul  found  himself  dead, 
agreeable  to  the  threatening  of  the  law,  then  Adam  did  really 
die  in  the  same  sense,  or  the  same  death ;  and  sin,  even  the 
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first  act  of  disobedience,  wrought  this  death  in  him.  The 
evil  which  the  law  threatened,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  in  this 
sense,  came  upon  him.  He  fell  under  the  curse.  This  sen- 
tence fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  a  dead  man.  Paul  calls  this 
death,  or  dying ;  and  by  this  tells  us  what  dying  means  in  the 
threatening,  and  that  Adam  did  die  on  that  day  in  which  he 
ate  the  forbidden  fruit. 

But  if  this  were  not  so,  and  Adam  did  not  die  the  death 
threatened  on  the  day  he  sinned,  this  may  be  consistent  with 
the  execution  of  the  threatening,  according  to  the  true  intent 
of  it.  The  threatening,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  surely  die,"  expresses  two  things,  viz.,  the  certainty  of 
the  punishment,  as  infallibly  connected  with  transgression; 
and  that  the  threatened  penalty  should  follow  on  one  or  the 
first  act  of  rebellion.  We  find  much  the  same  language  used 
to  express  one  or  both  of  these  ;  and  not  that  the  threatening 
should  be  immediately  executed,  or  on  the  day  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed.  "  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
shall  not  deliver  him  in  the  day  of  his  transgression.  As  for 
the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  he  shall  not  fall  thereby  in  the 
day  that  he  turneth  from  his  wickedness ;  neither  shall  the 
righteous  be  able  to  live  in  the  day  that  he  sinneth ;  but  for  his 
iniquity  that  he  hath  committed,  he  shall  die  for  it"  (Eze. 
xxxiii.  12,  13.)  This  does  not  express  the  time  when  death 
should  be  executed  or  take  place,  but  the  certainty  of  the  pun- 
ishment. "  For  it  shall  be  that  on  the  day  that  thou  goest  out, 
and  passest  over  the  brook  Kidron,  Viou  shalt  know  for  certain^ 
that  thou  shall  surely  die"  (1  Kings  ii.  37.)  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  should  die  on  the  same  day  in  which  he  should 
pass  over  Kidron,  but  that  he  should  certainly  be  put  to  death 
for  this  offence  without  any  further  trial. 

This  apostasy  of  our  first  parents  was  a  total  apostasy; 
that  is,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  this  sin,  an  inclination  to  sin 
took  the  dominion  in  their  hearts,  and  they  wholly  lost  all  their 
moral  rectitude  and  holiness,  or  the  moral  image  of  God,  in 
which  they  were  created.  This  is  not  expressly  asserted  in 
the  history  of  their  sin,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  By  this  transgression  they  forfeited  all  favor  from 
their  Maker,  and  fell  under  his  displeasure,  and  were  cursed 
according  to  the  law  and  constitution  under  which  they  were 
when  they  sinned ;  and  it  was  inconsistent,  therefore,  to  show 
them  any  favor,  especially  such  a  favor  as  preserving  them 
from  total  apostasy,  or  their  being  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
love  to  God,  while  they  were  under  that  constitution,  a«id 
antecedent  to  the  revelation  of  the  dispensation  of  grace. 
Moreover,  the  first  act  of  sin  carried  in  it  an  inclination  to  uni- 
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versal  sinfulness,  and  opposition  to  holiness  in  general,  or  to  all 
and  every  degree  of  holiness ;  and,  according  to  the  natural 
course  oi  things,  would  issue  in  total  depravity,  in  the  exclusion 
of  all  moral  good,  and  the  complete  possession  and  reign  of 
moral  evil  in  their  hearts.  This  consisted  in  their  ceasing  to  love 
God,  and  loving  themselves  only  —  which  self-love,  or  selfish- 
ness, was  in  every  degree  of  it  opposed  to  the  law  under  which 
they  were,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  all  sin  —  which  will  more 
fully  appear.  When  this  subject  will  come  more  particularly  into 
view  in  its  proper  place.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  that 
could  prevent  their  total  apostasy,  or  becoming  wholly  sinful 
and  opposed  to  the  law  of  God  and  all  holiness,  unless  God 
had  miraculously  interposed,  contrary  to  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion under  which  they  sinned,  to  prevent  it,  and  exercised  mere 
sovereign  favor,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  under  which  they  sinned. 

The  above  reasoning,  to  prove  that  the  apostasy  of  man  was 
total,  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  apostasy  of  the  angels 
who  sinned.  It  is  presumed  all  will  grant  that  their  first  apos- 
tasy was  not  partial,  but  total.  If  the  angels  fell  totally  in 
their  first  rebellion,  why  not  man  also  ?  It  is  true  that,  under 
another  and  a  new  dispensation  of  grace  through  a  Mediator, 
holiness  is  introduced  and  maintained  in  the  heart  of  the  be- 
liever, in  a  small  and  low  degree,  while  there  is  also  a  degree 
of  sinful  exercise ;  and  both  these,  sin  and  holiness,  continue 
through  life ;  and  particular  acts  of  sin,  of  which  believers  are 
guilty,  do  not  bring  on  total  depravity,  and  wholly  extinguish 
every  degree  of  divine  love ;  but  this  may  with  propriety  be 
called  a  miracle,  being  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  and 
the  constitution  of  things  which  originally  took  place,  and  is 
the  effect  of  the  new  constitution,  by  which  the  original  order 
or  course  of  nature  is  counteracted  by  the  introduction  of  a 
gracious  dispensation,  and  the  nature  and  natural  course  of 
sin  is  interrupted  and  opposed  by  special  divine  interposition. 
'But  this  is  so  far  from  an  evidence  that  our  first  parents  could 
go  into  an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  consistent  with  retaining  any 
degree  of  love  to  God,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  and 
that  man  by  the  first  apostasy  sunk  into  total  depravity,  and  be- 
came wholly  a  rebel,  and  altogether  opposed  to  the  divine  law. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  it  is  thought  proved,  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  that  all  mankind  were  created  and  compre- 
hended in  the  first  man,  as  much  as  were  all  the  trees  and 
plants,  in  the  first  trees  and  plants  which  were  made,  with  the 
seed  in  themselves,  to  produce  a  succession  of  trees  and  plants 
after  their  kind  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Therefore,  in  what 
God  said  to  Adam,  and  his  transactions  with  him  in  giving 
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him  law,  and  forming  a  covenant  with  him,  he  was  considered 
and  treated  as  comprehending  ail  mankind ;  and  he  was  the 
real  and  constituted  head  of  the  whole  race,  so  that  his  obe- 
dience or  transgression  should  affect  all  mankind  as  it  affected 
him,  and  was  to  be  considered  as  the  obedience  or  disobedience 
of  all.  It  is  proposed  now  to  attempt  to  explain  this  point 
more  fully,  and  show  how  far,  and  in  what  respects,  all 
Adam's  posterity  are  comprehended  in  the  first  transgression 
and  affected  by  it 

I.  By  the  constitution  and  covenant  with  Adam,  his  first 
disobedience  was  the  disobedience  of  all  mankind.  That  is, 
the  sin  and  consequent  riiin  of  all  the  human  race  was  by  this 
constitution  infallibly  connected  with  the  first  sin  of  the  head 
and  father  of  the  race.  By  the  divine  constitution,  the  appoint- 
ment'of  God,,  if  the  head  and  father  of  mankind  sinned,  the 
whole  race  of  men,  all  his  posterity,  should  sin ;  and,  in  this^ 
sense,  it  should  be  the  sin  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  when 
the  head  became  a  sinner,  and  moral  corruption  took  posses-  ;  / 
sion  of  the  heart,  a  sure  foundation  was  laid,  by  the  constitution  '  v 
under  which  man  was,  for  the  same  sin  and  moral  corruption 
to  take  place  and  spread  through  all  the  human  race ;  just  as 
by  divine  appointment,  or  a  law  of  nature,  the  sap  of  the  root 
or  original  stock  of  a  tree  passes  into  the  numerous  limbs, 
twigs,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  as  they  successively  grow  out 
of  it.  If  the  sap  or  nature  of  the  root  or  stock  be  bad,  sour,  or 
poisonous,  the  same  is  communicated  to  the  whole ;  and  every 
branch,  and  all  the  fruit  and  seed  of  the  whole  tree,  is  corrupt, 
sour,  or  poisonous,  and  of  all  the  trees  which  spring  from  that, 
or  are  produced  by  the  seed  of  it.  Thus,  if  any  tree  was,  when 
first  created,  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and  produced  such  fruit, 
all  that  race  of  trees,  or  all  that  should  spring  from  it,  would, 
of  course,  be  of  the  same  nature.  And  if  a  tree  or  plant,  which 
was  created  at  first  gopd  and  wholesome,  did  degenerate  and 
become  corrupt  and  poisonous,  all  that  should  proceed  from 
that  would,  of  course,  be  equally  corrupt. 

The  disobedience  of  Adam  decided  the  character  of  all  his  ^ 
natural  posterity,  and  rendered  it  certain,  according  to  a  divine, 
revealed  constitution,  that  they  should  be  born  and  rise  into 
existence  as  moral  agents,  in  disobedience  and  rebellion ;  and 
that  the  same  moral  corruption  which  then  took  place  in  his 
heart,  should  spread  through  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  In 
this  sense,  the  first  sin  carried  in  it  the  sin  of  all  mankind,  and 
contained  the  seed,  and  was  the  foundation,  of  all  the  moral 
corruption  of  the  human  race,  as  by  this  they  were  all  consti- 
tuted sinners. 

XL  As  the  first  sin  was,  in  the  sense  just  explainedi  the  com- 
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mon  sin  of  all  mankind,  as  the  disobedience  of  them  all  was 
infallibly  connected  with  it,  and  by  it  all  the  human  race  were 
constituted  or  made  sinners ;  so  as  this  first  sin  brought  con- 
demnation or  the  penalty  of  the  law  on  Adam,  it  fell  equally 
on  all  mankind.  For  as  the  sin  of  Adam  inferred  and  implied 
the  disobedience  of  all,  the  consequent  condemnation  of  all 
was  equally  implied  and  involved  in  the  condemnation  of 
Adam ;  or  the  condemnation  and  penalty  which  fell  on  Adam, 
the  father  and  head  of  mankind,  really  came  upon  all  his  pos- 
terity. As  the  sin  was  common  to  all,  so  was  the  curse.  And 
it  is  here  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  as  Adam  first  dis- 
obeyed, and  condemnation  and  the  curse  came  upon  him  for 
his  disobedience  and  in  consequence  of  it,  so  these  take  place 
just  in  the  same  order  in  his  posterity,  their  sin,  or  the  moral 
corruption  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  first  takes  place, 
as  the  ground  and  reason  of  their  condemnation  and  liableness 
to  the  threatened  penalty. 

The  evidence  that  this  was  the  original  constitution  under 
which  mankind  were  placed  has  been  in  some  measure  given 
in  the  foregoing  chapter.  But  there  is  more  clear  and  certain 
evidence  that  things  have  actually  taken  place  in  this  manner, 
and  according  to  such  a  constitution  ;  and  that  the  sin  of  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam,  and  the  consequent  condemnation  and 
curse,  were  thus  connected  with  the  first  sin  of  tljeir  common 
father  and  head,  and  come  upon  all  mankind  as  the  certain 
and  appointed  consequence  of  the  original  apostasy  of  man ; 
the  former  being  implied  and  involved  in  the  latter.  This 
is  now  to  be  brought  into  view,  and  carefully  considered. 

1.  The  pain,  sorrow,  and  train  of  evils  in  this  world,  which 
issue  in  the  death  of  the  body,  to  which  all  mankind  are  sen- 
tenced, and  which  actually  came  upon  them  all,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  original  transgression,  are  a  standing  evidence, 
and  full  demonstration,  that  the  sin  and  condemnation  of  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam  were  infallibly  connected  with  that  first 
sin,  and  involved  in  it. 

Though  these  evils  were  denounced  to  the  first  parents  of 
mankind  on  their  disobedience,  and  they  only  are  addressed 
in  the  sentence,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  fact,  that  all  their 
posterity  were  included  in  them,  and  fell  under  the  same 
^sentence,  and  were  doomed  to  the  same  evils.  This  is  not 
only  an  evidence  that  Adam  was  considered  as  including  his 
posterity  as  their  common  head,  so  that  what  was  said  to  him 
and  of  him  was  said  to  and  of  all  mankind,  but  also  renders 
it  certain,  that  all  his  children  were  considered  as  sinners,  in 
consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  their  first  father,  and  that  there 
was  a  certain  connection  between  the  first  sin  and  the  sin 
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and  guilt  of  all  mankind.  For  surely  it  would  not  be  proper  or 
just  to  sentence  all  mankind  to  these  evils,  when  considered 
as  perfectly  innocent.  There  is,  therefore,  no  possible  way  to 
account  for  this,  consistent  with  the  righteousness  and  equity 
of  the  divine  government,  but  by  supposing  and  granting  that 
all  the  posterity  of  Adam  were  constituted  and  considered  to 
be  sinners,  in  consequence  of  his  sinning,  or  by  his  first  offence, 
there  being  a  certain  constituted  connection  between  his  first 
transgression  and  the  sinning  of  all  the  human  race. 

Separation  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  numerous  particular 
natural  evils  which  now  take  place  among  mankind  in  this  life, 
could  have  had  no  existence,  if  the  original  threatening  had 
been  executed  without  mitigation,  or  had  not  the  redemption 
taken  place,  by  which  mankind  are  put  into  a  new  state  of 
probation,  as  has  been  before  observed.  Nevertheless,  had 
not  man  sinned,  these  evils  which  issue  in  the  death  of  the 
body  could  not  have  taken  place,  as  redemption  also  could 
not.  Therefore,  these  evils  are  introduced  and  inflicted  on 
man  in  consequence  of  sin,  and  as  a  standing  testimony  of 
Gkxl's  displeasure  with  him,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  in- 
flicted on  any  but  sinners.  We  are,  therefore,  sure  that  as  the 
death  of  the  body,  with  other  attendant  evils,  are  inflicted  on 
all  mankind,  they  are  all  considered  and  treated  as  sinners; 
and,  consequently,  that  they  are  really  sinners,  and  that  their 
being  such  had  a  certain  connection  with  the  first  sin,  upon 
which  they  were  condemned  to  these  evils. 

Adam  is  sentenced  to  the  death  of  the  body,  and  all  the 
train  of  preceding  evils,  because  he  had  sinned  and  offended 
his  Maker,  and  this  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  ground  of 
the  sentence.  And  as  this  sentence  was  extended  to  all  his 
posterity,  and  they  were  included  in  it,  as  much  as  Adam 
himself,  they  were  considered  and  treated  by  this  as  being 
sinners,  whenever  they  should  exist ;  which  could  not  be,  un- 
less there  were  a  certain  established  connection  between  the 
sin  of  the  first  man  and  the  sinfulness  of  all  mankind.  If  it 
were  possible  that  any  of  Adam's  natural  posterity  should  be 
innocent,  this  sentence  could  not  be  extended  to  them,  but  they 
must  have  been  excepted.  Therefore,  as  all  are  included  in 
the  sentence,  not  one  of  mankind  can  possibly  be  innocent, 
but  the  sinfulness  and  guilt  of  all  are  infallibly  connected 
with  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  included  in  it,  by  an  established 
constitution. 

Many  particular  instances  of  the  death  of  men,  who  have 
been  cut  off  in  divine  providence,  are  represented  to  be  ex- 
pressions of  God's  displeasure  with  them  for  their  sins,  such 
as  the  drowning  of  the  old  world,  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Sodom,  etc.,  and  innumerable  other  instances. 
How  much  more  must  the  sentence  of  death  upon  all  man- 
kind  be  an  expression  of  God's  displeasure  with  them  for 
their  sinfulne^  and  guilt! 

2.  That  the  sin,  and  the  consequent  guilt  and  condemnation 
of  all  the  human  race,  were  by  divine  constitution  connected 
with  Adam^s  sinning,  is  very  particularly  and  expressly  asserted 
by  St.  Paul. 

"  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned.  Through  the  offence  of  one,  many  died.  For 
the  judgment  was  by  one,  to  condemnation.  By  one  man*8 
offence,  death  reigned  by  one.  By  the  offence  of  one,  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.  By  one  inan^s 
disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners."     (Rom.  v.  12,  etc.) 

Here  sin,  condemnation,  and  death  are  expressly  said  to  be 
introduced  into  the  world,  upon  all  mankind,  by  one  offence, 
one  act  of  disobedience  of  one  man,  that  is,  Adam.  When 
it  is  said  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  bv  one,  the  meaning 
cannot  be  merely  that  one  man  sinned  tirst,  or  that  Adam 
committed  the  first  sin,  sinned  before  any  of  his  po8t4?rity  did 
sin  ;  for  this  would  be  to  assert  nothing  to  the  purpose.  But 
by  sin  entering  into  the  world  is  meant  its  taking  place  among 
mankind,  ana  spreading  or  extending  to  all  the  posterity  of 
Adam.  Death  entered  into  the  world  as  sin  did,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  it,  by  one  man ;  and  this  passed  or  came  upon 
all  men,  just  as  sin  did.  This  is  expressly  asserted  in  the 
words  immediately  following,  "  For  that  all  have  sinned.^ 
By  one  man,  sin  entered  into  the  world  of  mankind,  as  the 
common  sin  of  all,  and  extended  to  every  one  of  his  posterity; 
and  by  this  sin  death  entered  also,  and  came  upon  all  man- 
kind, in  that  by  this  one  offence  all  became  siimers,  there 
being  an  established  connection  between  the  sin  of  this  one 
man  and  the  sinning  of  all.  That  this  is  the  tnith,  and  what 
is  asserted  in  those  words,  is  made  certain  beyond  dispute,  by 
the  repetition  of  the  same  assertion,  in  other  and  more  express 
words,  in  the  nineteenth  verse.  "  By  one  man's  disobi'dirnce, 
manv  vveni  made  sinners."  Here  the  disobedience  of  Adam 
is  said,  in  this  sense,  to  be  the  disobedience  of  all  his  i>osterity : 
that  their  sinning  was  connected  with  his  disobc^dienee,  or 
implied  and  involved  in  it ;  so  that  by  his  sinning  they  were 
all  made  sinners,  or  constituted  sinners,  as  the  Greek  word 
properly  signifies.  That  is,  by  a  fixed,  divine  constitution, 
if  Adam  sinned,  all  his  posterity  were  to  become  sinner?; 
so  that,  by  his  disobedience,  he  fixed  this  character  upon  aii 
mankind. 
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Condemnation  and  death,  or  judgment  to  condemnation, 
came  upon  all  men,  considered  as  sinners,  or  as  a  consequence 
of  sin,  as  it  came  upon  Adam.  It  is  represented  in  this  light 
in  this  passage.  Death  entered  into  the  world  by  sin,  and 
came  upon  ail  men,  because,  or  inasmuch  as  all  men  were 
sinners,  being  made  sinners,  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam 
their  head,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  constitution  and  covenant 
made  with  him,  they  all  fell  under  condemnation  to  death, 
considered  in  this  character,  or  as  sinners,  "  By  one  man's 
offence,  death  reigned."  All  mankind  being  constituted  of- 
fenders, or  sinners  by  one  offence  of  Adam,  death  took  place, 
and  held  dominion  and  reigned  over  all.  .  Again  he  says,  verse 
twenty-first,  "  As  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death."  Death  is 
asserted  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  reign  of  sin  in  the  world, 
or  among  mankind. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  by  deaths  which  is  mentioned  six 
times  in  this  passage,  is  evidently  meant  eternal  destruction, 
or  the  second  death,  as  it  is  put  in  opposition  to  eternal  life, 
and  is  the  wages  of  sin,  unless  death  mentioned  in  the 
fourteenth  verse  be  an  exception.  But  if  it  be,  and  it  were 
granted  that  the  death  of  the  body  is  intended  whenever  death 
is  mentioned  in  this  paragraph ;  yet  this  would  not  evade  or 
weaken  the  evidence  and  proof  it  contains,  that  the  posterity 
of  Adam  are  constituted  sinners  by  his  first  sin,  so  as  by  it  to 
fall  under  condemnation,  and  become  justly  exposed  to  the 
second  death.  For  if  a  moral  agent  be  in  such  a  sense  a 
sinner  as  to  deserve  any  evil,  he  must  deserve  infinite  evil, 
that  is,  endless  punishment;  for  this,  as  has  been  proved,,  is 
the  just  wages  of  sin,  and  what  every  sin  deserves.  Therefore, 
if  any  evil,  even  that  of  the  death  of  the  body,  be  inflicted  on 
mankind,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  first  act  of  disobedience, 
it  carries  in  it  a  certain  evidence,  that  they  become  sinners  by 
that  sin  of  his,  there  being  an  established  connection  between 
his  sin  and  their  being  sinners,  and  that  they  deserve  all  the 
evil  which  the  first  sin  deserved,  and  was  threatened  to  the 
first  act  of  disobedience,  which  was  endless  misery,  the  just 
wages  of  sin.  In  this  view,  the  death  of  the  body,  to  which 
all  mankind  are  subjected,  is  a  standing  evidence  that  they 
are  sinners,  and,  consequently,  that  they  deserve  endless  pun- 
ishment. For  if  they  were  not  sinners,  they  could  not  be 
sentenced  to  this  evil ;  and  if  they  are  sinners,  and  deserve 
this  evil,  they  deserve  infinite  evil,  which  is  the  just  desert  of 
every  sin.  And  as  this  death  comes  on  all  mankind  in  conse- 
quence of  one  act  of  disobedience  of  the  first  man,  the  head 
and  father  of  all,  it  is  a  certain  evidence  that  by  his  sin  all  his 
posterity  are  constituted  and  become  sinners,  and  were  con- 
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sidered  as  such,  as  soon  as  Adam  sinned ;  otherwise  his  sin 
could  not  have  brought  this  death  upon  all  mankind,  or  upon 
any  but  the  first  sinner.  And  their  being  condemned  to  this 
death  necessarily  implied  their  personal  sin  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  sinning,  and  just  desert  of  the  second  death,  as  has 
been  shown. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  as  long  as  this  passage  of  Scripture 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  we  have  good  evidence  that  the 
sin  and  ruin  of  all  mankind  was  implied,  and  certainly  in- 
volved in  the  first  act  of  disobedience  of  Adam. 

3.  This  is  also  demonstrably  certain,  in  that  the  posterity 
of  Adam  are  all  considered  and  treated  as  sinners,  and  de- 
serving and  exposed  to  endless  ruin,  in  the  method  which  has 
been  opened  and  prosecuted  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of 
man,  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  revelation  of  this  salvation,  and 
all  that  has  been  done  to  effect  it,  it  is  supposed  that  all  man- 
kind are  lost  in  sin ;  that  every  one  of  the  natural  posterity  of 
Adam  who  has  been  born  has  been  a  sinner ;  and  that  every 
one  that  shall  be  born  and  exist  to  the  end  of  the  world  will 
exist  a  sinner,  and  in  a  state  of  condemnation  and  ruin.  The 
gospel  is  represented  as  providing  relief  for  all  who  believe, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  mankind  can  be  saved,  all  being 
condemned  and  infallibly  lost  forever,  who  are  not  saved  by 
Christ.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  this,  unless  it  were 
certain  that  all  mankind  would  rise  into  existence  sinners,  and 
so  be  involved  in  condemnation  and  ruin,  and  stand  in  abso- 
lute need  of  the  revealed  Savior.  But  this  could  not  be,  un- 
less this  was  implied  in  the  apostasy  of  the  father  of  mankind, 
and  upon  this  was  fixed  and  made  certain.*  How  could  a 
Savior  from  sin  and  destruction  be  provided*  and  revealed  for 
mankind  immediately  upon  the  sin  of  Adam,  if  this  sin  did 
not  involve  the  sin  and  ruin  of  all  ?  for  the  innocent  could 
have  no  need  of  such  a  Savior.  And  with  what  propriety 
could  the  gospel  be  ordered  to  be  preached  to  all  nations,  and 
to  every  one  of  the  human  race,  to  the  end  of  the  w^orld,  if  it 
were  not  certain  that  every  one  was  in  a  state  of  sin  and  ruin  ? 
This  can  be  well  accounted  for,  if  the  sin  and  ruin  of  Adam's 
posterity  were  connected  with  his  first  sin,  and  involved  in 
it  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  and  constitution  made  w4th  the 
father  of  mankind ;  and  the  whole  is  consistent  and  easy  to 

♦  It  is  granted  that  all  mankind  might  have  been  in  a  state  of  apostasy,  had 
not  this  been  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  connected  with  this,  and 
made  certain  by  it ;  but  that  they  should  be  considered  and  treated  as  in  such 
a  state,  and  a  Savior  be  provided  for  them,  and  ordered  to  be  preached  and 
offered  to  them,  when  nothing  had  taken  place  with  which  this  was  connected, 
and  by  which  it  was  rendered  certain,  appears  to  be  highly  improper  and  in- 
consistent. 
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be  understood.     But  no  consistent,  rational,  satisfactory  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  this,  on  any  other  supposition. 

4.  Agreeable  to  this,  mankind  are  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
ture to  be  universally  depraved  and  morally  corrupt ;  and  this 
appesirs  to  be  true  from  fact  and  experience.  It  is  needless  >ta 
adduce  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  this  is  asserted.. 
St.  Paul  asserts  this  in  such  express  and  strong  terms,  when* 
he  is  attending  particularly  to  this  point,  that  it  will  be  estab- 
lished sufficiently  for  the  present  purpose,  by  appealing  to  his 
words.  "  We  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,, 
that  they  are  all  under  sin ;  as  it  is  written,  There  is  none 
righteous,  no,  not  one.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,, 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  nose  that  doeth 
good,  no,  not  one.  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and 
all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  GodJ'  (Rom.  iii.  9, 
etc)  This  witness  is  supported,  and  appears*  to  be  true,  from 
the  character  mankind  have  given  of  themselves,,  by  their  gen- 
eral conduct  in  all  ages,  as  there  never  has  appeaned  to  be  one 
perfectly  upright,  sinless  person ;  and„  m  general,  all  nations 
and  generations,  of  every  age,  have  been  exceeding  corrupt 
and  sinful ;  and  that  while  many  of  them  have  had  great  lighir 
and  advantage  to  be  wise  and  vixtuou8>  and  w&en  great  andl 
special  means  have  been  used  witfc  them  in  the  best  manner 
Buited  to  make  them  so.  By  a  gjceat  variety  of  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  it  appears^  that  mankind  are  so  sunk 
into  sin,  and  strongly  inclined  to  evil,  that  no  external  appli- 
cations, means,  motives,  aiKi  advaaitages  are  sufficient  to  re- 
claim them.  And  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of 
manifesting  any  moral  disposition  or  inclination,  universally 
discover  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 

If  what  the  Scripture  asserts  on  this  head  wanted  any  sup- 
port from  fact,  this  character  which  mankind  have  themselves 
drawn  by  their  practice  wouW'  be  a  sufficient  one. 

When  St.  Paul  had  asserted  and  proved  m  the  words  just 
quoted,  that  all  mankinxf  are*  become  wholly  corrupt  and  sinful,, 
that  "  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  he 
proceeds  to  account  for  this^and  show  the  groond  and  origin  of 
the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  in  the  para- 
graph which  has  been  considered.  "  By  one  man  sin  entered 
mto  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  aQ  have  simied.  By  one  man's  disobedience, 
many  were  made  sinners."  (Rom.  v.  12,  etc.)  And  there  is 
the  greatest  reason  to  beBeve,  and  rest  satisfied  in  this  ac- 
count, not  only  as  it  is  given  by  divine  inspiration,  but  as  it  is 
the  only  rational,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  account  of  this, 
interesting  affair  that  can  be  given. 

VOL.   I.  19 
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That  such  a  constitution  is  just  and  wise,  and  that  mankind 
have  no  reason  to  object  to  it  as  injurious  to  them,  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  observed  upon  it  in  the  foregoing  chapter.* 
But  that  this  may  appear  yet  more  evident,  and  all  objections 
be  obviated,  a  particular  explanation  of  this  matter,  and  vindi- 
cation of  the  divine  conduct  herein,  will  be  now  attempted. 

It  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  sin  does  not  take  place 
in  the  posterity  of  Adam  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  or  that 
they  are  not  constituted  sinners  by  his  disobedience,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, or  the  penalty  of  the  law  coming  upon  them  for  his 
sin.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  offence  of  Adam  is 
imputed  to  them  to  their  condemnation,  while  they  are  con- 
sidered as  in  themselves,  in  their  own  persons,  innocent ;  or 
that  they  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  their  first  father,  antecedent 
/  to  their  own  sinfulness.  But  all  that  is  asserted  as  what  the 
Scripture  teaches  on  this  head  is,  that,  by  a  divine  constitution, 
there  is  a  certain  connection  between  the  first  sin  of  Adam 
and  the  sinfulness  of  his  posterity ;  so  that  as  he  sinned  and 
fell  under  condemnation,  they,  in  consequence  of  this,  became 
sinful  and  condemned.  Therefore,  when  Adam  had  sinned, 
by  this  the  character  and  state  of  all  his  posterity  were  fixed, 
and  they  were,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  made  with  Adam, 
constituted  or  made  sinners  like  him ;  and,  therefore,  were  con- 
sidered as  such  before  they  had  actual  existence.  It  was  made 
certain,  and  known  and  declared  to  be  so,  that  all  mankind 
should  sin  as  Adam  had  done,  and  fully  consent  to  his  trans- 
gression, and 'join  in  the  rebellion  which  he  began  ;  and  by  this 
bring  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  their  father's  sin,  by  consent- 
ing to  it,  joining  with  him  in  it,  and  making  it  their  own  sin. 

This  cannot  be  objected  to  as  an  unjust  appointment,  or  a 
constitution  injurious  to  mankind,  without  equally  objecting 
to  God's  willing  and  ordering  things  so  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  any  of  his  creatures  should  sin.  If  it  was  his  will  that 
Adam  should  sin,  and  he  constituted  and  ordered  things  so  that 
it  was  certain  he  would  sin,  and  he  had  a  right  to  do  this  ;  then 
it  was  right  and  just  to  will  and  determine  that  all  the  posteri- 
ty of  Adam  should  sin,  and  to  form  a  constitution  which  estab- 
lished a  certain  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  former.  The 
disobedience  of  Adam  was  connected  with  something  which 
preceded  it,  and  of  which  it  was  the  consequence ;  and  it  was 
determined  and  fixed  by  God,  as  has  been  proved,  and  which 
all  must  grant  who  hold  that  God  did  permit  Adam  to  sin. 
But  none  will  say  or  think  that  this  was  a  punishment  inflicted 
on  Adam,  thus  to  determine,  and  form,  and  fix  a  constitution 
which  made  his  sinning  certain ;  or  that  this  was  injurious  to 

♦  Page  201,  etc. 
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Adam,  or  in  the  least  degree  improper  or  unwise.     And  if  this 

was  just,  and  wise,  and  good,  then  it  was  equally  so  to  form 

a  constitution  which  connected  the  sin  of  all  mankind  with     j      ^ 

the  first  sin  of  the  father  of  the  human  race.     Or,  if  he  might 

and  did  permit  Adam  to  sin,  consistent  with  justice,  wisdom, 

and  goodness,  he  might,  consistent  with  all  these,  permit  every 

one  of  his  posterity  to  sin,  and,  therefore,  determine  to  do  it. 

And  if  God  had  a  right  to  order  things  so  that  all  mankind 

should  sin,  independent  of  their  connection  with  Adam  and  his 

sin,  and  this  be  no  more  unjust  or  injurious  to  them  than  to 

order  things  so  that  Adam  and  myriads  of  a^ngels  should  sin, 

then  certainly  no  wrong  is  done  to  them  by  ordering  that  this 

should  depend  upon,  and  take  place  in  consequence  of,  this 

sin  of  Adam.     No  objection  can  be  made  to  this  which  is  not 

equally  an  objection   to   God's   ordering  things  so  that  sin 

should  take  place,  and  has  taken  place  in  any  instance,  among 

angels  or  men. 

The  following  propositions  must  be  granted  as  axioms  of 
indubitable  truth,  and  may  serve  to  give  light  to  the  point 
under  consideration. 

1.  Every  creature,  capable  of  moral  agency  and  holiness,  is 
entirely  dependent  on  God,  not  only  for  his  continuance  in 
existence,  but  for  all  his  moral  exercises,  and  especially  for  his 
moral  excellence,  or  holiness.     This  is  a  greater  and  higher 
gift  than  mere  existence ;  and  when  it  is  given,  the  oontinur  ^ 
ance  of  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  God.     The  most '      ^ 
excellent  creature,  in  the  exercise  of  perfect  holiness,  is,  in  his  ;   ^; 
own  nature,  changeable,  and  may  become  sinful ;  and  nothing  - 
can  secure  him  from  this  but  the  will  and  agency  of  the  infi-  > 
nite,  unchangeable  Being. 

2.  God  is  under  no  obligation  to  preserve  the  moral  agents^  '   . 
which  he  creates  from  sinning.     If  this  proposition  were  not 
self-evident,  the  actual  existence  of  sin  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  it. 

3.  God  may,  therefore,  for  wise  reasons,  will  and  determine 
not  to  prevent  the  sin  and  consequent  ruin  of  his  creatures ; 
wbidiJkj^eally  willing  that  sin  should  take  place.  The  truth 
of  this  proposition  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  sin  which  has 
actually  taken  place ;  for  this  could  not  have  been,  unless  God, 
all  things  considered,  willed  it  should  be ;  otherwise,  it  must 
have  taken  place  contrary  to  his  will,  or  while  he  was  not 
willing  it  should  exist,  which  is  infinitely  impossible. 

4.  If  God  may  and  has  actually  exercised  his  will  and 
choice  about  the  existence  of  sin,  and  determined  in  favor  of 
its  actually  taking  place,  and  this  be  consistent  with  his  wis- 
dom, holiness,  and  goodness,  —  as  it  certainly  is,  —  then  it  is 
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consistent  with  his  glorious  moral  character  to  dispose,  order, 
and  do  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to  be  ordered  and  done 
independent  of  the  creature,  and  previous  to  their  actually  sin- 
ning, in  order  to  the  certain  existence  of  this  event.  This  has 
been  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  where  it  has  been  also 
shown  that  the  former — viz.,  that  God's  willing  the  existence 
of  sin  —  does  necessarily  imply  the  latter,  and  that  these  are 

f '  not  really  two  distinct  things,  but  one  and  the  same.* 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  God,  being  under  no  obligation 

1  to  preserve  any  of  his  rational  creatures  from  sinning,  may, 
consistent  with  his  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  holiness,  order 
things  so  that  any  number  of  them  shall  become  sinful,  when 

^  this  is  most  for  his  glory  and  the  general  good.  Accordingly, 
it  was  agreeable  to  his  will  and  purpose  that  vast  numbers  of 
the  angels  should  fall  into  sin ;  and  had  this  will  and  purpose 
reached  all  of  them,  they  would  have  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  injustice  or  wrong  done  to  them ;  and,  therefore, 
those  who  have  not  sinned  must  ascribe  it  to  the  sovereign, 
distinguishing,  undeserved  favor  of  God  that  they  have  been 
preserved  innocent  and  holy,  when  so  great  a  number  of  them 
went  off  into  a  state  of  rebellion.  And  he  had  a  right  to 
order  it  so  that  any  number,  or  all  of  mankind,  should  become 
sinners,  as  they  rose  into  existence,  had  there  been  no  consti- 
tution connecting  their  sinning  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  no 
injustice  or  injury  would  have  been  done  to  any.  And,  since 
God  has  seen  fit  to  order  and  constitute  things  so  that  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  man  should  take  place  in  connection 
with  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  as  the  unfailing  consequence  of  it, 
—  which  he  might  have  ordered  without  doing  them  any 
wiT)ng,  had  not  Adam  first  sinned,  or  without  any  considera- 
tion of  his  sin  or  connection  with  it,  —  surely  there  is  no 
ground  or  color  of  an  objection  to  it  as  being  injurious  to 
them.  If  mankind  had  no  claim  to  be  exempted  from  sin, — 
had  there  been  no  connection  between  them  and  Adam,  or 
had  they  no  common  head  or  father,  —  then,  surely,  they  have 
no  reason  to  complain  that  they  are  become  sinners  by  a  con- 
stitution appointing  Adam  to  be  their  public  head,  and  con- 
necting their  becoming  sinners  with  his  sinning. 

It  is  a  notorious  and  acknowledged  fact,  that  all  mankind 
are  sinners ;  sinning  is  infallibly  connected  with  their  exist- 
ence. There  is  certainly  some  unfailing  constitution,  or  law, 
which  constantly  and  effectually  operates  to  produce  this 
effect  in  all  Adam's  posterity.  We  arc  sure  this  is  just,  and 
no  wrong  is  done  to  man  that  sin  does  thus  infallibly  take 

♦  See  chap.  iv.  pp.  104,  105,  etc. 
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place  in  all  by  some  steady,  efficacious  cause,  though  we  were 
not  able  to  tell  by  what  means,  or  in  what  way,  this  universal 
corruption  of  man  has  been  introduced  and  taken  place.  And 
shall  we  complain  as  being  injured  by  this,  because  God  haa 
seen  fit  to  favor  us  with  a  revelation  informing  us  how,  and  in 
what  way,  this  universal  sinfulness  of  the  human  race  has 
been  introduced  and  taken  place,  —  that  "by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world ;  and  by  one  man's  disobedience,  many 
(even  all  his  posterity)  are  made  sinners  "  ? 

And  to  complain  of  this  is  not  only  to  find  faidt  with  that 
which  is  just,  by  which  no  wrong  is  done  to  us,  but  to  object 
to  a  most  wise  and  good  constitution.  This  constitution  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  natural  relation  in  which  Adam's 
posterity  stood  to  their  common  head  and  parent;  and  all 
mankind  were  so  comprehended  and  included  in  the  first  man, 
that  it  was  natural,  proper,  and  wise,  to  deal  with  him  as 
including  all  his  posterity,  and  to  constitute  him  to  act  for 
them  all,  as  being  in  him.  And  there  further  appears  a  natu- 
ral propriety  and  fitness  in  such  a  constitution,  if  we  consider 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  sin,  and  the  inclination,  wish,  and 
attempt  of  the  sinner  who  rebels  against  God.  Adam's  first 
rebellion  contained  in  it  a  desire  and  wish  that  all  his  poster- 
ity might  sin  as  he  did.  This  became  agreeable  to  his  heart 
as  soon  as  sin  entered  into  it ;  and  so  far  as  he  had  power  and 
influence,  it  would  certainly  teke  place ;  to  suppose  the  con- 
trary is  inconsistent  and  absurd.  The  corruption  and  rebellion 
of  all  Adam's  children,  therefore,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
his  sinning,  unless  his  inclination,  desire,  and  attempt  were 
crossed  and  counteracted.  And  his  sin  had  a  mighty  and 
almost  irresistible  tendency  to  lead  all  his  posterity  into  the 
same  rebellion.  And  who  can  say  this  would  not  be  the  con- 
sequence, without  one  exception,  had  things  taken  their  natu- 
ral course,'  without  being  opposed  and  prevented  by  divine 
interposition  ?  Adam's  sin  had  a  natural  tendency  to  corrupt 
the  world  of  mankind,  and,  according  to  the  natural  course  of 
things,  would  spread  to  every  individual  of  his  posterity ;  and 
this  was  agreeable  to  the  inclination  and  choice  of  the  father 
of  mankind.  The  language  of  his  transgression  was,  —  "  Let 
all  my  posterity  sin  as  I  do,  and.  be  as  I  am ;  let  them  rise 
into  existence  in  my  own  image  and  likeness.  So  far  as  I 
have  power  to  beget  and  produce  them,  they  shall  be  rebels 
like  myself."  Therefore,  according  to  the  natural  course  of 
things,  and  the  nature  and  tendency  of  sin,  and  agreeably  to 
the  inclination  and  choice  of  Adam,  the  first  act  of  sin,  by  the 
common  father  and  head  of  mankind,  contained  in  it  the 
infection  and  sin  of  all  the  human  race,  and  must  corrupt  the 
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whole,  and  issue  in  the  rebellion  and  ruin  of  every  one,  unless 
counteracted  and  prevented  by  divine  interposition.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  divine  constitution,  connecting  the  sin  and 
ruin  of  all  mankind  with  the  first  sin  of  their  common  father,  is 
so  far  from  being  arbitiary  and  unnaturaly  that  it  is  an  estab- 
lishment agreeable  to  the  natural  course,  tendency,  and  con- 
nection of  things,  and  perfectly  consonant  to  the  nature  of  sin, 
and  serves  to  make  a  display  of  this.  And  that  a  contrary 
constitution,  which  shoidd  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  to  his  posterity,  or  corrupting  any  one  of  them,  would 
be  unnatural  and  improper,  as  it  would  counteract  and  prevent 
the  natural  tendency,  and  the  nature,  course,  and  connection 
of  things ;  and,  therefore,  would  not  have  been  wise  and  good, 
—  while  the  constitution  which  has  taken  place  is  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  things,  and  both  wise  and  good.  It  appears  niost 
wise  and  best  that  if  any  of  mankind  sinned,  all  should  be  sin- 
ners, and  constituted  so  by  the  first  sin,  as  this  has  laid  a  proper 
and  ample  foundation  for  the  glorious  work  of  redemption,  for 
the  character  and  works  of  the  Redeemer,  of  whom  Adam  in 
this  way  was  made  a  type, —  the  Redeemer  and  his  works, 
and  the  consequent  glory,  being  the  grand  design  and  end  of 
all.     But  this  will  rise  more  clearly  into  view  as  we  proceed. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  this  constitution,  in  that  it  not  only  establishes  a 
connection  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sinning  of  his 
posterity,  but  that  the  latter  should  be  born  in  sin,  so  as  to 
begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  act  as  moral  agents.  For 
•if  a  moral  agent  may  begin  to  sin  at  any  time,  he  may  begin 
to  sin  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  exist  with  a  capacity  of  sinning. 
And  if  God  is  not  obliged  to  prevent  his  sinning  at  any  time 
of  his  existence,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  prevent  it  the 
first  moment  of  his  existence.  Therefore,  he  had  a  right  to 
determine  the  sinfulness  of  all  Adam's  posterity  as  soon  as 
they  should  exist,  as  a  certain  consequence  of  his  disobedience. 
And  there  is  no  more  ground  of  objection  to  this,  than  there  is 
to  Adam's  posterity  sinning  at  any  time  of  their  existence,  in 
consequence  of  his  sinning. 

K  a  person  can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  one  but 
himself,  if  he  be  inclined  to  sin,  and  actually  disobeys  the 
divine  command  at  any  time,  at  whatever  distance  from  his 
beginning  to  exist,  he  will  be  equally  without  reason  to  com- 
plain that  he  is  injured  by  any  one  but  by  himself,  if  he  be 
inclined  to  sin  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  exist,  and  though  he 
never  were  otherwise  inclined.  If  any  one  should  say,  if  he 
had  not  sinned  early,  even  from  his  beginning  to  act,  he  should 
not  have  sinned  now;  or  if  he  had  not  been  always  inclined 
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to  sin  from  his  first  existence,  he  should  not  have  been  inclined 
to  sin  since,  with  a  view  to  exculpate  himself,  would  this  be 
*  any  excuse  ?  Was  not  his  first  inclination  to  sin  his  own  in- 
clination, and  as  really  blamable  as  if  it  had  not  been  the  first, 
or  so  soon  ?  And  because  he  began  to  sin  so  soon,  does  this 
excuse  his  sinning  afterwards,  and  continuing  to  sin  ? 

It  seems  proper,  if  not  necessary,  that  if  moral  corruption  be 
derived  from  Adam  to  his  children,  by  a  fixed  law  or  constitu- 
tion, it  should  take  place  from  the  beginning  of  their  existence. 
If  by  their  being  his  children  they  become  corrupt,  they  must 
of  consequence  be  corrupt  as  soon  as  they  exist  or  become  his 
^children.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  not  appear  fi'om  fact  that 
thev  became  sinful  by  being  the  posterity  of  Adam,  or  that 
their  moral  corruption  was  by  divine  constitution  connected 
with  his  sin  by  their  being  his  children. 

Agreeably  to  this,  the  Scripture  represents  all  mankind  as 
sinfm  from  the  beginning  of  their  existence.  "  The  imagi- 
nation of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."  (Gten.  viii.  21.) 
That  is,  his  infancy,  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence. 
David  says  of  himself,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  (Ps.  fi.  5.)  This  must  be 
as  true  of  all  mankind  as  of  David.  **  The  wicked  are  estranged 
firom  the  womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom,  speak- 
ing lies."  (Ps.  Iviii.  3.)  Here  it  is  asserted,  at  least,  that  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  act,  they  sin.  And  though  it  cannot  be 
precisely  determined  how  soon  this  is,  yet  it  hence  appears  that 
they  are  by  nature  corrupt,  and  they  begin  to  exist  with  that 
moral  corruption  which  is  the  same  thing  that  appears  as  soon 
as  there  is  opportunity  in  visible  action,  in  opposition  to  the 
rule  of  truth  and  duty  —  the  divine  law.  The  words  imme- 
diately following  these  are :  "  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of 
a  serpent."  The  serpent  is  generated  a  poisonous  creature. 
Poison  is  in  his  nature  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence  ;  and 
when  he  begins  to  bite,  that  is  acted  out  with  which  he  was 
born.  There  appears  to  be  evident  reference  to  this,  in  these 
words :  The  wicked  are  said  to  be  estranged  from  the  womb ; 
to  go  astray,  speaking  lies,  as  soon  as  they  be  born.  And  in 
this  respect  their  poison,  their  wickedness  is  like  the  poison  of 
a  serpent.  Solomon  says,  "  Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the 
heart  of  a  child."  By  folly  and  foolishness  in  his  writings,  he 
generally  means  sin,  or  moral  corruption ;  and  certainly  this 
is  meant  here,  because  he  says,  "  The  rod  of  correction  will 
drive  it  far  from  him."  The  rod  of  correction  can  drive  no 
other  foolishness  away  but  that  which  is  of  a  moral  kind.  The 
expression  is  very  strong  and  emphatical,  and  asserts  that  sin 
has  gotten  fast  hold,  and  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  heart  of  a  young 
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child,  and  that  this  is  trae  of  every  child  which  is  bom.  How 
could  the  early,  native  corruption  of  children  be  more  fully  ex- 
pressed ?  The  same  is  asserted  by  Christ,  when  he  says  to 
Nicodemus,  "  That  which  is  torn  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh."  (John 
iii.  6.)  It  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  whole  passage  in 
which  these  words  are  found,  that  by  flesh  here  is  meant  moral 
corruption  or  sin,  in  which  sense  this  word  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  man  is  born  in  a  state  of  moral  corruption. 

A  child,  an  infant,  as  soon  as  he  exists,  may  have  moral 
corruption  or  sin.  As  soon  as  he  has  any  mental  motion, 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  inclination,  this  motion,  disposition, 
or  inclination  may  be  wrong,  and  have  in  it  the  foundation 
-and  seeds  of  every  sin,  being  of  the  same  nature  with  the  sinful 
motions  and  inclinations  of  the  hearts  of  adult  persons.  These 
motions,  though  invisible  and  unperceived  by  us,  do  really, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  omniscient  Being,  fix  the  actual  moral 
character  of  the  child,  which  discovers  itself  to  men  as  it  has 
opportunity,  and  there  is  capacity  to  express  it  in  actions  and 
words.  This  is  confirmed  by  observation  and  experience. 
Children  commonly,  before  they  can  speak,  discover  that  self- 
ishness, that  wilfulness  and  obstinacy  which  is  the  root  and 
source  of  all  the  sin  which  takes  place  among  mankind.  This, 
therefore,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  moral  evil  in  general,  and 
was  in  the  heart  or  mind  when  it  first  existed,  and  has  grown 
up  to  a  greater  degree  of  strength  as  the  mind  has  been  en- 
larged, and  appears,  and  is  acted  out,  as  the  capacity  increases, 
and  opportunity  and  occasion  are  offered. 

This  sin,  which  takes  place  in  the  posterity  of  Adam,  is  not 
properly  distinguished  into  original  and  actual  sin,  because  it 
is  all  really  actual,  and  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  other  sin 
but  actual  sin.*  As  soon  as  sin  exists  in  a  child  of  Adam, 
though  an  infant,  it  consists  in  motion  or  inclination,  of  the 
same  nature  and  kind  with  sin  in  adult  persons ;  all  the  dif- 
ference is,  the  former  is  not  so  strong,  and  has  not  opportunity 
to  be  acted  out,  as  the  latter  is.  Sin,  or  an  evil  inclination, 
took  place  and  existed  in  the  heart  of  Adam  before  he  deter- 
mined to  eat,  and  did  eat,  of  the  fruit  which  was  forbidden.    The 

f      ♦  \Miat  has  been  meant  by  this  distinction  may  be  agreeable  to  the  truth, 
1  if  by  actual  sin  be  meant  the  expression  and  acting  out  of  the  depravity  or  sin- 
<  ful  disposition  of  the  heart,  in  distinction  from  the  sin  of  the  heart,  wliilc  not 
I  thus  expressed.     But  the  latter  is  as  really  actual  sin  as  the  former ;  there- 
fore, there  is  no  ground  for  calling  one  actual  sin  and  the  other  not.     Original 
sin  is  that  total  moral  depravity  which  takes  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
children  of  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy,  which  consbts  in  exercise 
or  act,  as  really  as  any  sin  can  do,  and  therefore  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
actual  sin  . 
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very  first  motion  in  his  heart,  tending  that  way,  was  a  sinful 
motion,  though  it  was  not  perfected  or  completed  till  it  pro- 
duced the  overt  act  Who  can  say  that  this  motion  or  inclina-^ 
tion,  which  may  be  called  lust,  was  stronger,  or  had  more 
activity  in  it,  than  the  evil  motion  which  may  exist  in  the  heart 
of  an  infant ;  which  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
horrid  mental  and  external  acts  of  sin,  when  capacity  and  op- 
portunity are  given  ?  St.  James  says,  "  Every  man  is  tempted, 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then 
when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin."  He  does  not 
mean  that  lust  is  not  sin,  for  this  is  contrary  to  all  reason,  and 
cannot  be  true.  And  if  we  should  suppose  this  to  be  asserted 
or  implied,  we  should  make  this  apostle  contradict  St.  Paul,  who 
says,  "  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law ;  for  I  had  not  known 
lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet"  Here  he 
speaks  of  lust  and  sin  as  synonymous,  by  which  he  means  one 
and  the  same  thing.  St.  James,  when  he  distinguishes  lust 
from  sin,  intends  by  the  latter  what  is  called  an  overt  act  of 
sin,  or  sin  when  it  is  finished  or  completed  in  overt  acts,  agree- 
ably to  the  follovmig  expression :  "  Sin,  when  it  is  finished." 
It  is  begun  in  the  first  and  least  motion  of  lust,  or  evil  inclina- 
tion and  motion  in  the  heart,  and  finished  by  being  acted  out 
in  an  overt  act  of  the  will.  Both  are  actual  sin,  yet  there  is  a 
distinction  which  may  be  made. 

The  existence  of  sin  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  as  soon  as  it  is 
capable  of  any  thing  of  a  moral  nature,  can  be  as  well  ac- 
counted for,  and  as  easily,  as  the  sin  of  an  adult  person,  or  as 
the  first  existence  of  sin  in  the  heart  of  Adam  —  the  former 
being  as  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  and  the  nature 
of  man,  as  the  latter.  What  has  been  said  in  the  fourth 
chapter  on  the  origin  and  cause  of  moral  evil,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this.  And  it  takes  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  constitution,  which  has 
been  considered  and  explained  above. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  presumed  that  none  but  those  who  assert 
that  the  sin  of  man  does  take  place,  contrary  to  the  will  and 
purpose  of  God,  and  that  it  is  not,  all  things  considered, 
agreeably  to  his  will  that  it  should  exist,  can  have  any  objec- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  it  has  been  stated  above, 
which  asserts  the  universal  sinfulness  of  Adam's  posterity  to 
be  connected  with  his  first  sin  by  a  just,  wise,  and  good  con- 
stitution, made  by  Grod,  when  he  created  man.  And  of  these, 
it  is  hoped,  there  are  but  few,  since  they  must,  by  such  asser- 
tion, contradict  the  truth  plainly  delivered  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  deny  the  supremacy  and  absolute  independence  and 
infinite  felicity  of  the  most  high  God,  as  has  been  observed  in 
the  fore-mentioned  chapter. 
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In  order  to  set  this  important  Scripture  doctrine  in  a  yet 
more  full  and  clear  light,  the  following  things  must  be  ob- 
served. 

L  Mankind  are  born  totally  corrupt  or  sinful,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  apostasy  of  Adam.  That  is,  they  have  natu- 
rally, as  the  children  of  Adam,  no  degree  or  kind  of  moral 
rectitude,  and  their -hearts  are  full  of  moral  evil.  That  the 
first  apostasy  was  total,  and  that  man  became  immediately 
wholly  sinful,  having  no  degree  of  moral  rectitude,  has  been 
shown  to  be,  at  least,  probable,  if  not  certain ;  and,  therefore, 
when  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  he  must  come  into 
existence  wholly  sinful.  But  that  this  is  in  fact  true  of  all 
mankind,  is  expressly  and  repeatedly  asserted  in  divine  revela- 
tion. It  was  early  declared  that  "  God  saw  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually." 
(Gren.  vi.  5.)  The  total  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind 
cannot  be  asserted  in  stronger  and  more  decisive  language 
than  this.  With  reference  to  this  assertion,  it  is  said,  "  The 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."  (Gren. 
viii.  21.)  Agreeably  to  this,  Solomon  says,  "  The  heart  of  the 
sons  of  men  (that  is,  of  all  mankind)  is  full  of  evil."  (Ec. 
ix.  3.)  If  it  be  full  of  evil,  there  can  be  no  good  in  it.  Again, 
it  is  said,  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked."  (Jer.  xvii.  9.)  St.  Paul  asserts  the  total 
depravity  of  man,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  him  naturally 
which  is  morally  good  and  right,  in  very  express  and  strong 
terms,  repeated  over  and  over  again.  He  quotes  the  following 
words  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  expressly  applies  them 
to  all  mankind,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles :  "  There  is  none 
righteous,  no,  not  one.  There  is  none  that  understandeth, 
there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out 
of  the  way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  There  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes."  (Rom.  iii.  10,  etc.)  This  truth  is  im- 
plicitly asserted  in  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Only  a  few 
will  be  mentioned,  since  it  is  so  clearly  asserted  in  what  has 
been  quoted.  When  Christ  says,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh,  is  flesh,"  that  is,  nothing  but  flesh,  he  really  asserts  that 
man,  as  he  is  born,  in  his  natural  state,  is  destitute  of  all 
moml  goodness.  For  by  flesh  is  meant  that  which  is  opposed 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  holiness,  and  is  put  for  moral  corruption, 
which  is  abundantly  evident  by  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
Christ  says,  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out."  All  under  the  gospel  are  invited  to  come.  "  Who- 
soever will,  let  him  come."     Yet  Christ  says,  "  No  man  can 
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come  unto  me,  except  the  Father,  which  sent  me,  draw  him." 
All  this  put  together  proves  that  all  mankind  are  wholly  op- 
posed to  the  character  of  Christ,  which  they  could  not  be,  if 
they  had  the  least  degree  of  moral  rectitude  or  inclination  to 
that  which  is  right.  Our  Lord  further  says,  "/Whosoever 
shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink,  in  my  name,  because 
you  belong  to  Christ,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose 
his  reward."  (Mark  ix.  41.)  If  he  who  exercises  so  much 
regard  to  Christ,  as  to  give  a  cup  of  water  for  his  sake,  to  one 
of  his  disciples,  shall  be  saved ;  then  men  have  not  by  nature 
the  least  inclination  to  embrace  him,  but  must  be  his  enemies, 
which,  indeed,  is  abundantly  declared,  both  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  "  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me.  Ye  shall 
be  hated  of  all  men,  for  my  name's  sake.  If  the  world  hate 
you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you."  By  the 
world  is  meant  mankind  in  general  To  hate  Christ,  implies 
a  mind  not  only  destitute  of  all  right  disposition,  but  under 
the  dominion  of  a  strong  evil  propensity.  St.  Paul  says, 
"  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  Grod.  In  me,  that  is,  in 
my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  The  carnal  mind  and  the 
flesh  are  the  same,  and  stand  opposed  to  the  mind  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration.  It  is  said,  "  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  is  spiritual,  judgeth 
all  things."  As  the  natural  man  is  opposed  to  the  spiritual 
man,  that  is,  a  true  Christian,  it  must  mean  man  in  his 
natural  state  in  which  he  is  born,  or  the  world  of  mankind ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  our  Savior's  saying  the  same  which  is 
here  said  of  the  natural  man  of  mankind,  as  distinguished 
from  his  disciples.  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever ; 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  be- 
cause it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him;  but  ye  know 
him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you."  (John  xiv.  16,  17.)  This 
represents  man  as  not  having  the  least  degree  of  true  taste 
and  discerning  of  mind  with  respect  to  things  of  a  moral, 
spiritual  nature,  which  is  the  same  with  being  destitute  of  all 
moral  rectitude  or  holiness.  Nothing  but  total  depravity  can 
render  men  wholly  blind  to  spiritual  things,  and  so  as  to  be 
opposed  to  them,  and  refuse  to  receive  them.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  what  Christ  says,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  (John.  iii.  3.)  He  has 
no  true  discerning  and  understanding  respecting  it,  but  is 
wholly  in  the  dark.  Nothing  but  viciousness  or  depravity  of 
mind  can  thus  blind  them,  and  a  being  destitute  of  every 
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degree  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  Gtod.  This  is  asserted  by 
St.  John,  "  Every  one  that  loveth,  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweA 
God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God."  (1  John  iv. 
7,  8.)  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  which  requires 
nothing  but  love.  It  is  necessary  to  have  this  love,  in  order 
to  see  .and  know  Grod.  And,  consequently,  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  see  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  he  is  God ;  and  in  order 
to  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  he  who  has  this  love  does  know  God,  and  re- 
ceives the  things  of  the  Spirit  But  all  who  are  not  born  of 
God,  and  saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  wholly  without  every  degree  of  this 
kind  of  love ;  for  every  one  that  loveth,  is  born  of  God. 
Therefore,  all  who  are  not  born  of  God  are  wholly  without 
every  degree  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  or  of  real  holi- 
ness ;   consequently,  are  wholly  depraved  or  sinfuL 

This  fact,  the  total  depravity  of  mankind,  is  confinned  by 
experience  and  observation.  Mankind  have  given  this  char- 
acter of  themselves,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  not  only  that  they 
are  sinners,  but  that  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not 
one,  unless  he  be  renewed  by  divine  grace,  and  is  made 
a  new  creature,  by  being  created  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  good 
works.* 

H.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  the  total  moral 
depravity  and  sinfulness  of  mankind,  which  by  divine  consti- 
tution takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  their  common 
father,  is  as  much  their  own  sin,  and  they  are  consequently 
as  answerable  and  blamable  for  it,  as  if  this  their  sinfulness 
had  taken  place  in  any  other  or  different  way  that  is  con- 
ceivable or  possible. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  plain  contradiction  to  say,  or  suppose,  that 
any  person's  moral  depravity  or  sin  is  not  his  own  sin,  and 
that  all  the  blame  and  ill  desert  of  it  does  not  lie  upon  him ; 
for  if  it  be  not  his  sin,  and  he  is  not  answerable  for  it,  it  is  not 
sin  or  moral  depravity,  but  must  be  of  a  different  and  contrary 
nature,  and  consistent  with  innocence  and  moral  perfection ; 
and,  consequently,  cannot  subject  the  person  to  any  blame  or 
desert  of  evil. 

Therefore,  to  talk,  or  think,  of  the  total  or  partial  moral  de- 
pravity of  mankind,  as  not  being  wholly  their  own  depravity 
or  sin,  and  they  not  wholly  accountable  for  it,  and  as  if  they 

•  That  those  appearances  and  things  which  are  found  in  mankind  in  general, 
which  have  been  by  some  considered  as  true  virtue  and  real  goodness,  and 
produced  as  an  argument  that  mankind  are  not  wholly  depraved,  are  not  true 
virtue,  is  proved  in  President  Edwards' »  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  True 
Virtue. 
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are  not  edious  and  ill-deserving  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  moral  corruption  or  sinfulness,  is  most  absurd,  and  tends 
only  to  blind  and  delude. 

K  the  natural  capacity  and  powers  of  mankind  were  debased 
and  sunk,  and  become  much  less,  and  more  feeble,  independ- 
ent of  any  moral  depravity  or  sinfulness  of  theirs,  this  would 
not  be  their  sin,  nor  could  they  be  answerable  or  blamed  for 
it  And  if,  in  consequence  of  their  being  the  children  of 
Adam,  and  of  his  sin,  they  had  lost  their  rational  powers,  and 
all  natural  capacity,  necessary  to  constitute  them  moral  agents, 
this  could  not  render  them  sinful  or  blamable  in  the  least  de- 
gree ;  and,  by  the  supiK>sition,  they  would  be  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  either.  The  constituted  consequence  and  effect  of  the 
sin  of  Adam,  as  it  respects  his  posterity,  is  their  total  moral 
depravity  or  sinfulness,  and  not  the  removal  or  debasing  their 
natural  powers  of  mind  in  the  least  degree,  any  further  than 
the  corruption  and  sinfulness  of  their  hearts  has  influence  to 
prevent  the  proper  use  of  their  understanding  and  natural 
powers  of  mind  with  which  they  are  endowed ;  and  they  are,, 
by  this  moral  depravity,  perverted  and  improved  to  the  pur- 
pose of  sin  and  rebellion  against  Grod.  Therefore,  nothing  is^ 
necessary  in  order  to  restore  man  to  the  perfect  possession  o£ 
his  natural  powers,  and  the  proper  exercise  and  use  of  them,. 
but  the  removal  of  the  moral  corruption  of  his  heart,  audi 
restoration  to  the  perfect  exercise  of  holiness.  This  moral 
c5orruption  is,  in  every  instance  and  degree  of  it,  wholly  his- 
own  corruption  and  sin,  in  whose  heart  it  takes  place,  and  he- 
is  blamable  and  answerable  for  it  all,  be  it  more  or  less,,  and  it 
is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise,  as  has  been  observed*  and! 
proved.  But  as  this  matter  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  many  difiiculties  respecting  it  have  much  embarrassed 
the  minds  of  not  a  few,  it  is  proper  to  give  it  a  moise  particu- 
lar attention. 

1.  The  sinfulness  of  mankind  being  connected  with  the  sin 
of  Adam,  as  the  constituted  consequence  <rf  it,.doe^  not,  in 
any  respect,  or  in  the  least  degree,  make  it  less  their  own  sin, 
or  render  them  the  less  answerable  and  blamieworthy  for  it. 

The  previous  certainty  that  they  will  all  sin,  however,  and 
in  whatever  way  this  becomes  certain,  whether  by~  the  divine 
decree,  or  constitution,  or  whatever,  cannot  rendbr  it  less  their 
own  sin,  or  them  less  guilty  than  if  there  wece  no  certainty 
that  they  would  sin  antecedent  to  their  actually  sinning.  This 
has  been  considered  and  proved  in  a  former  chapter,  and  can- 
not be  consistently  denied  by  any  who  admit  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  God,  and  believe  in  divine  revelation.  If  the  previous 
certainty  that  men  will  act  wrong  and  sia  sendees  their  con- 
voL.  I.  20 
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duct  not  wrong  and  sinful,  which  is,  indeed,  a  contradiction, 
then,  according  to  the  Bible,  neither  Pharaoh,  nor  the  Isra- 
elites, nor  Judas,  nor  the  Jews  in  crucifying  Christ,  were 
guilty  of  any  sin;  and  others  innumerable,  whose  actions 
were  predicted  in  holy  writ.  Yea,  according  to  this,  there  is, 
there  can  be,  no  sin  in  the  universe,  since  all  the  actions  of 
creatures  were  foreknown,  and  therefore  certain,  from  eternity. 
It  was  certain  that  Adam  would  sin,  before  he  was  a  sinner. 
This  did  not  render  his  transgression  no  sin,  or  not  his  own 
sin,  or  in  the  least  exculpate  him  for  what  he  did ;  so  far 
from  this,  that  it  necessarily  implied  that  he  would  be  a  sinner, 
and  that  he  should  be  wholly  answerable  for  that  which  was 
his  own  sin.  And  if  the  sinfulness  of  all  the  posterity  of 
Adam  was  certainly  connected  with  his  sinning,  this  does  not 
make  them  sinners  before  they  actually  are  sinners  ;  and  when 
they  actually  become  sinners,  they  themselves  are  the  sinners, 
it  is  their  own  sin,  and  they  are  as  blamable  and  guilty  as  if 
Adam  had  never  sinned,  and  each  one  were  the  jGrst  sinner 
that  ever  existed.  The  children  of  Adam  are  not  answerable 
for  his  sin,  and  it  is  not  their  sin  any  further  than  they  approve 
of  it,  by  sinning  as  he  did.  In  this  way  only  they  become 
guilty  of  his  sin,  viz.,  by  approving  of  what  he  did,  andjoin- 
ing  with  him  in  rebellion.  And  it  being  previously  certain, 
by  divine  constitution,  that  all  mankind  would  thus  sin  and 
join  with  their  common  head  in  rebellion,  renders  it  no  less 
their  own  sin  and  crime  than  if  this  certainty  had  taken  place 
on  any  other  ground,  or  in  any  other  way;  or  than  if  there 
had  been  no  certainty  that  they  would  thus  all  sin,  were  this 
possible. 

2.  The  moral  corruption  or  sin  of  mankind  is  not  the  less 
their  own  sin  and  crime  because  they  b^gin  to  sin  so  early, 
and  are  morally  depraved  as  soon  as  they  exist,  capable  of 
any  thing  of  a  moral  nature.  It  is  evident  from  Scripture  and 
from  fact,  as  has  been  shown,  that  this  is  true  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam.  They  are  sinful  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
subjects  of  any  thing  of  a  moral  kind,  and  their  first  moral 
exercises  are  wTong  and  sinful.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  their 
own  depravity,  and  all  their  moral  exercises  are  as  much  their 
own,  and  this  corruption  and  these  exercises  are  as  really 
criminal  as  they  could  be  did  they  not  take  place  so  soon,  but  in 
any  supposable  after  time.  The  time  in  which  a  person  begins 
to  have  moral  exercises,  right  or  wrong,  whether  earlier  or  later, 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  those  exercises.  If  his  exercises  be 
wrong  and  selfish  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence,  they  are, 
in  their  own  nature,  as  really  wTong  and  sinful  as  if  he  had  been 
holy  a  thousand  years,  and  after  that  had  fallen  into  a  course 
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of  the  same  wrong  and  sinful  exercises  and  eondnct.  It  is 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  a  creature's  being  sinful,  that  he 
should  first  be  virtuous,  or  free  from  moral  corruption.  The 
first  sin  of  Adam  would  have  been  as  really  his  own  sin,  and 
tuB  own  crime,  had  he  sinned  sooner  than  he  did ;  yea,  if  that 
had  been  the  first  act  of  his,  and  he  had  never  had  one  virtu- 
ous exercise.  His  previous  holy  exercises  might  be  the  means 
of  rendering  his  sin  which  he  afterwards  committed  more 
criminal  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been;  but  had  there 
been  no  such  holy  exercises  previous  to  his  sin,  and  his  first 
exercises  had  been  contrary  to  holiness,  they- would  have  been 
^  much  his  own  exercises,  and  as  really  criminal  as  was  his 
first  sin  which  he  committed  after  he  had  been  holy  for  a  time. 
The  plain,  incontestable  reason  has  been  given  for  this,  viz., 
that  all  sin  consists  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  exercises 
which  take  place  in  a  moral  agent,  and  not  in  any  thing  which 
goes  before,  or  follows  after  them,  and  which  is  not  of  the 
same  kind. 

If  a  person  finds  himself  now  a  sinner,  and  that  from  the 
heart  he  approves  of,  and  chooses  rebellion  against  God  and  his 
laws,  he  is  not  the  less  a  sinner  because  he  has  been  of  the  same 
disposition  many  years,  and  has  always  sinned  since  he  has 
been  conscious  of  any  of  his  own  exercises ;  yea,  has,  in  fact, 
had  the  same  disposition  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence. 
His  having  sinned  before,  and  done  nothing  else  but  sin  since 
he  began  to  act,  is  no  excuse  for  his  sinning  now,  and  going 
on  to  sin,  nor  does  it  make  his  present  sinful  exercises  less  his 
own  sin,  nor  any  of  the  precedent  ones,  than  if  he  never  had 
such  exercises  more  than  at  one  time  of  his  life.  Yea,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  he  is  the  more 
criminal,  and  his  character  is  the  worse  and  more  odious,  for 
his  being  always  given  to  wickedness,  and  to  do  evil,  from  a 
child ;  so  that  it  is  natural,  or  in  his  very  nature,  to  do  evil. 
It  has  been  often  said  of  persons,  in  order  to  represent  them 
very  criminal,  and  set  their  character  in  a  bad  and  odious  light, 
"  Their  conduct  has  been  always  bad  and  mischievous,  their 
character  has  been  bad  from  children,  they  sprang  from  very 
wicked  families,  they  are  vicious  by  nature,  and  mischievous- 
ness  runs  in  their  very  blood,"  etc. 

King  David  represents  himself  in  this  light,  and  speaks  of 
his  native  corruption  as  his  own,  and  as  an  aggravation  of 
all  his  sins,  and  the  odiousness  of  his  own  character,  in  that 
remarkable  penitential  psalm  of  his,  "  Behold  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."     (Ps.  li.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  when  or  how  soon  the 
children  of  Adam  became  moral  agents,  or  what  is  necessary 
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to  constitute  them  such,  in  order  to  decide  the  point  now  tin- 
der consideration ;  since  it  is  only  asserted  that  the  moral 
corruption  of  mankind  is  not  the  less  their  own  sin  and  fault, 
because  it  takes  place  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  moral 
exercise,  be  that  when  it  may.  Many  have  supposed  that 
none  of  mankind  are  capable  of  sin,  or  moral  agency,  before 
they  can  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  know 
what  the  law  of  God  requires,  and  what  it  forbids.  But  this 
wants  proof,  which  never  has  been  yet  produced.  And  it 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  divine  revelation ;  for  that  speaks  of 
sins  committed  ignorantly,  and  supposes  a  person  may  sin 
and  be  guilty  in  those  exercises,  and  that  conduct,  in  which  he 
has  no  knowledge  or  consciousness  that  he  is  doing  wrong. 
Hence  it  appears  that  persons  may  be  moral  agents,  and  sin 
without  knowing  what  the  law  of  God  is,  or  of  what  nature 
their  exercises  are,  and  while  they  have  no  consciousness  that 
they  are  wrong.  And  if  so,  then  as  soon  as  children  are  capa« 
ble  of  the  least  motion  and  exercise  of  the  heart  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God,  such  motions  and  exercises  are  sin  in 
them,  and  their  sin,  though  they  are  ignorant  of  it ;  and  of 
such  sinful  inclinations  and  exercises  they  may  be  capable  as 
soon  as  they  exist  the  children  of  Adam.  It  is  certain  no  one 
can  know  it  not  to  be  so ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  the  repre- 
sentation the  Scripture  gives  of  the  matter,  which  puts  it 
beyond  all  doubt.  This  has  been  particidarly  considered, 
page  222,  etc. 

3.  The  corruption  of  mankind  is  not  the  less  their  own 
moral  depravity  and  sin,  and  they  are  not  the  less  culpable 
and  guilty,  because  it  is  so  deeply  fixed  in  their  hearts,  and 
they  are  totally  corrupt  and  sinful.  This  observ^ation  might 
be  thought  qpitc  needless,  and  as  only  saying  that  a  greater 
degree  of  sinfulness  is  not  less  than  a  small  degree,  or  that  ten 
or  a  thousand  degrees  of  moral  corruption  are  not  less  than 
one  degree,  or  that  sin  is  not  the  less  sinful  because  it  is  so 
great,  I  say  this  observation  would  be  needless,  and  but 
trifling,  were  it  not  too  common  to  believe  and  assert  the  con- 
trary,—  though  not  in  plain  and  express  terms,  —  however 
unreasonable  and  absurd. 

If  one  degree  of  sinfulness,  or  opposition  of  heart  to  the 
law  of  God  in  any  person,  be  wholly  his  own  sin,  and  he  is 
justly  accountable  for  it,  and  the  blame  and  guilt  of  it  lies 
upon  him,  then,  if  he  has  ten,  or  a  thousand  degrees  of  evil 
inclination  and  opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  this  must  be  all 
still  his  own  sin,  and  he  proportionably  more  criminal  and 
blameworthy.  If  inclination  to  oppose  the  law  of  God  be 
wrong  and  criminal,  then  it  must  be  criminal  in  proportion  to 
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the  strength  of  such  inclination.  And  if  this  be  the  constant 
reigning  inclination  and  choice  of  his  heart,  so  as  wholly  to 
exclude  every  degree  of  opposite  inclination  and  choice,  he  is 
wholly  sinful,  and  criminal  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
constancy  of  his  evil  disposition  by  which  his  heart  is  obsti- 
nately fixed  and  bent  to  do  evil.  This  is  the  clear  dictate  of 
reason,  and  the  contrary  is  most  absurd,  and  supposes  that  the 
more  strongly  the  heart  is  inclined  to  oppose  God  and  his 
law,  the  less  criminal  the  man  is ;  and  that  when  the  heart  is 
wholly  and  constantly  fixed  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God, 
this  opposition  of  heart  to  God  becomes  wholly  innocent,  so 
that  a  man  cannot  be  justly  condemned  for  it ;  whereas,  if  he 
had  less  opposition  to  God,  and  a  very  small  degree  of  it,  it 
would  be  very  odious  and  sinful !  That  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  moral  corruption  does  not  excuse,  but  increase,  the 
odiousness  and  guilt  of  the  man  so  depraved,  is  not  only 
demonstrable  by  reason,  but  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  If  a  person  appears  wholly  and 
constantly  inclined  to  falsehood,  and  to  injure  his  neighbors, 
and  if  no  means  and  arguments  used  with  him,  or  motives  set 
before  him  to  desist  from  his  evil  conduct,  have  the  least  im- 
pression or  effect  upon  him  to  reclaim  him,  but  he  obstinately 
persists  in  his  evil  practices,  we  consider  him  not  as  innocent 
and  blameless,  because  his  moral  depravity  is  so  deeply  fixed 
that  he  is  incurable  by  any  possible  means,  but  as  more  odi- 
ous and  criminal  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  obstinacy 
of  his  incurable  and  unalterable  inclination  to  do  evil. 

It  has  been  thought,  and  urged,  by  many,  that  fallen  man 
cannot  be  wholly  blamable  for  his  moral  depravity,  because 
he  has  lost  his  power  to  do  that  which  is  good,  and  is  wholly 
miable  to  change  and  renew  his  depraved  heart.  But  what 
has  been  before  observed  must  be  here  kept  in  mind  —  that 
man  has  not  lost  any  of  his  natural  powers  of  understanding 
and  will,  etc.,  by  becoming  sinful.  He  has  lost  his  inclina- 
tion, or  is  wholly  without  any  inclination,  to  serve  and  obey 
his  Maker,  and  entirely  opposed  to  it.  In  this  his  sinfulness 
consists,  and  in  this  lies  his  blame  and  guilt,  and  in  nothing 
else ;  and  the  stronger  and  more  fixed  the  opposition  to  the 
law  of  God  is,  and  the  farther  he  is  from  any  inclination  to 
obey,  the  more  blamable  and  inexcusable  he  is,  as  has  been 
observed  and  proved.  So  that,  when  it  is  considered  what 
must  be  meant  by  man's  losing  his  power,  and  having  no 
ability  to  do  right,  if  there  be  any  real  meaning  and  any  thing 
be  meant  that  is  agreeable  to  the  truth,  the  objection  and  diffi- 
culty vanishes  entirely,  and  it  appears  that  man  is  under  no 
inability  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  but  what  consists  in  his 

20* 
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inclination  to  disobey.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  inclina- 
tion to  disobey  God,  be  it  ever  so  strong,  will  excuse  disobedi- 
ence, and  render  it  blameless,  then  there  cannot  possibly  be 
any  such  thing  as  sin  and  blame  in  the  universe,  unless  crea- 
tures may  commit  sin  contrary  to  all  their  inclination  and 
choice. 

It  is  certain  that  every  degree  of  inclination  contrary  to 
duty,  which  is  and  must  be  sinful,  necessarily  implies  and 
involves  an  equal  degree  of  difficulty  and  inability  to  obey. 
For,  indeed,  such  inclination  of  the  heart  to  disobey,  and  the 
difficulty  or  inability  to  obey,  are  precisely  one  and  the  same. 
This  kind  of  difficulty,  or  inability,  therefore,  always  is  great 
'  according  to  the  strength  and  fixedness  of  the  inclination  to 
disobey ;  and  it  becomes  total  and  absolute  when  the  heart  is 
totally  corrupt,  and  wholly  opposed  to  obedience.  But  this 
inability  to  obey,  being  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  with 
opposition  of  heart  to  obedience,  does  not  excuse  disobedience, 
or  in  the  least  remove  the  blame  of  it,  unless  opposition  of 
heart  to  obedience  renders  disobedience  no  crime,  which  none, 
it  is  presumed,  will  assert  or  believe. 

This  leads  to  observe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak  fre- 
quently of  this  kind  of  inability,  or  want  of  power  to  do  good, 
and  always  represent  it  as  inexcusable  and  blamable.  Our 
Savior  said,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father, 
which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him : "  and  yet  apparently  blamed 
the  Jews  for  rejecting  and  not  coming  to  him,  and  said  to 
them,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  you  might  have  life." 
From  whence  it  appears  that  the  cannot  —  the  inability  man- 
kind are  under  to  come  to  him  —  is  precisely  the  same  thing 
with  their  unwillingness,  or  opposition  of  heart,  to  come  to 
him,  as  the  matter  has  been  stated  above.  Nothing  but  the 
opposition  of  the  heart,  or  will  of  man,  to  coming  to  Christ,  is, 
or  can  be,  in  the  way  of  his  coming.  So  long  as  this  contin- 
ues, and  his  heart  is  wholly  opposed  to  Christ,  he  cannot  come 
to  him  ;  it  is  impossible,  and  will  continue  so,  until  his  unwill- 
ingness, his  opposition  to  coming  to  Christ,  be  removed  by  a 
change  and  renovation  of  his  heart  by  divine  grace,  and  he 
made  willing  in  the  day  of  God's  power.  And  yet  this  ina- 
bility and  impossibility  to  come  to  Christ,  consisting  wholly 
in  the  opposition  of  his  will  or  heart  to  Christ,  is  the  man's 
own  sin,  and  he  is  criminal  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  his 
inability,  or  the  strength  and  fixedness  of  the  opposition  of  his 
heart  to  Christ. 

This  kind  of  inability,  therefore,  is  so  far  from  being  an 
excuse  for  not  coming  to  Christ,  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
criminal,  being  nothing  but  sin,  —  a  strong,  fixed  opposition 
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of  heart  to  that  which  is  most  reasonable  and  right.  No 
man  can  act  contrary  to  his  present  inclination  and  choice. 
But  whoever  imagined  that  this  rendered  his  inclination  and 
choice  innocent  and  blameless,  however  wrong  and  unreason- 
able it  might  be  ? 

St.  Paul  says,  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  for 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Grod,  neither  indeed  can  be." 
None  can  think  the*  apostle  means  to  excuse  man's  enmity 
against  God,  because  it  renders  him  unable  to  obey  the  law 
of  God,  and  cannot  be  subject  to  it.  The  contrary  is  strongly 
expressed,  viz.,  that  this  enmity  against  God  is  exceeding 
criminal,  in  that  it  is  directly  opposed  to  God  and  his  law, 
and  involves  in  its  nature  an  utter  inability  to  obey  the  law  of 
Gtod,  —  yea,  an  absolute  impossibility. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  hoped  that  by  what  has  been  said  above 
on  the  apostasy  of  man,  it  will  appear  that  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  has  been  stated  and  explained  agreeably  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  that  it  does  not  imply  any  thing  unrea- 
sonable and  absurd,  or  injurious  to  manland,  but  is  the  result 
of  a  constitution  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things  —  reasonable,  wise,  and  good ;  —  that  the  children  of 
Adam  are  not  guilty  of  his  sin,  are  not  punished,  and  do  not 
suffer  for  that,  any  further  than  they  impUcitly  or  expressly  ap- 
prove of  his  transgression,  by  sinning  as  he  did ;  —  that  their 
total  moral  corruption  and  sinfulness  is  as  much  their  own  sin, 
and  as  criminal  in  them,  as  it  could  be  if  it  were  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sin  of  the  first  father  of  the  human  race,  or  if 
Adam  had  not  first  sinned ;  —  that  they  are  under  no  inability 
to  obey  the  law  of  God,  which  does  not  consist  in  their  sinful- 
ness and  opposition  of  heart  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, wholly  inexcusable,  and  may  justly  suffer  the  wages  of 
sin,  which  is  the  second  death. 

III.  This  subject  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world, 
and  the  total  moral  corruption  of  all  the  natural  posterity  of 
Adam,  cannot  be  properly  finished  without  observing,  and  more 
particularly  considering,  what  is  the  nature  of  sin^  and  .wherein 
it  consists. 

The  most  express  and  concise  definition  of  sin,  which,  per- 
haps, we  have  in  the  Bible,  is  in  the  following  words :  "  Sin  is 
the  transgression  of  the  law."  Or,  as  it  might,  perhaps,  more 
properly  be  rendered,  Sin  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  or  a  deviation 
from  law.  Sin  supposes  a  law  —  "  for  where  no  law  is,  there 
is  no  transgression."  And  every  motion  or  exercise  of  the 
heart  of  a  moral  agent,  which  is  not  perfectly  conformed  to  the 
law  of  God,  which  requires  all  to  love  God  with  all  their  heart, 
soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and  to  love  their  neighbor  as  them- 
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selves,  is  sin,  as  it  is  a  deviation  frbm  this  law.  As  the  law 
requires  love,  and  nothing  but  love,  it  may  be  determined  with 
great  certainty  that  sin  consists  in  that  which  is  contrary  to 
that  love  which  the  law  requires,  be  it  what  it  may.  There 
can  be  no  neutral  mor^  exercises,  which  are  neither  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  God,  nor  contrary  to  it ;  therefore,  every  ex- 
ercise of  the  heart  of  a  moral  agent,  which  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  God,  is  contrary  and  opposed  to*  it.  It  must  be  also 
observed  and  kept  in  mind,  that  sin,  as  does  holiness,  consists 
in  the  motions  or  exercises  of  the  heart  or  will,  and  in  nothing 
else.  Where  there  is  no  exercise  of  heart,  nothing  of  the  na- 
ture of  moral  inclination,  will,  or  choice,  there  can  be  neither 
sin  nor  holiness.  Nothing  external,  or  out  of  the  heart  or  will, 
and  which  has  no  connection  with  that,  can  be  of  the  nature 
of  morality,  either  virtue  or  sin.  External  motions  or  exertions, 
in  words  and  actions,  are  virtuous  or  sinful  only  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  heart,  and  are  the  expressions,  fruits,  or 
effects  of  inclination,  design  and  choice ;  and  all  the  virtue  or 
sin  consists  wholly  in  the  latter.  This  observation,  the  truth 
of  which  none  can  dispute,  is  made  in  order  to  direct  us  where 
to  look  for  sin,  even  into  the  heart,  and  nowhere  else,  when 
we  are  inquiring  after  the  nature  of  it,  and  wherein  it  consists. 

Therefore,  if  we  would  find  what  sin  is,  and  what  is  that  in 
which  it  consists,  we  must  look  for  these  exercises  of  heart, 
that  disposition,  inclination,  or  choice,  in  which  there  is  no  love 
to  God  and  our  neighbor,  and  which  are  contrary  to  loving 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  And 
if  we  can  find,  and  on  sure  ground  determine,  what  these  are, 
we  shall  know  what  is  the  nature  of  sin,  and  wherein  it  essen- 
tially consists. 

Love  to  God,  and  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  is  of  the  same 
nature  and  kind,  and  difl'ers  only  as  it  is  exercised  tbwards  differ- 
ent objects.  It  consists  most  essentially  in  benevolence  or  good 
will  to  being  in  general.  In  this  is  necessarily  included  all 
virtuous  love,  or  all  the  love  which  the  law  of  God  requires; 
such  as  love  of  complacency  in  moral  beauty  and  excellence, 
and  love  of  gratitude  to  benevolent  beings',  etc.  Love  to  God, 
who  is  infinitely  the  greatest,  and  the  sum  of  all  being,  consists 
primarily  and  essentially  in  good  will  or  friendship  of  heart 
towards  him,  in  acquiescing  and  rejoicing  in  his  existence, 
glory,  and  infinite  felicity,  and  in  seeking  the  promotion  of  his 
interest  and  honor,  etc.  And  this  implies  all  the  virtuous  love 
required  in  the  divine  law.  And  where  there  is  no  degree  of 
this  kind  —  disinterested  affection  —  there  is  no  virtuous  love 
to  God  or  man.  If  this  were  not  so  evident  from  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  capable  of  being  proved  from  Scripture  many 
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ways.  The  apostle  John  says,  "  God  is  love ; "  and  then  pro- 
ceeds immediately  to  say,  "  Li  this  was  manifested  the  love  of 
God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son 
into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him."  This  is  love 
of  pure,  disinterested  benevolence,  to  creatures  infinitely  odious 
and  guilty.  This  is  the  love  meant  when  he  said,  "  God  is 
love ; "  for  this  is  introduced  to  illustrate  that  assertion.  Hence 
it  follows  with  certainty,  that  disinterested  benevolence  is  pri- 
mary and  essential  in  the  divine  moral  character.  Consequent- 
ly, this  is  the  love  which  is  required  of  creatures  in  the  divine 
law ;  for  the  law  of  God  is  a  transcript  of  his  own  moral  per- 
fection ;  and  so  far  as  creatures  are  conformed  to  this,  they  are 
like  God  in  his  moral  character,  and  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  exercise  the  same  kind  of  love  and  holiness  which 
forms  the  moral  character  of  God.  St.  Paul  gives  a  particular 
description  of  the  love  in  which  holiness  consists,  (1  Cor.  xiii. ;) 
and  he  says,  "  It  is  kind ; "  that  is,  it  is  benevolent,  and  good 
will  to  others ;  consequently,  to  being  in  general,  and  to  God, 
the  first  and  sum  of  all  being.  He  also  says,  "  It  seeketh  not 
her  own ; "  by  which  assertion  he  sets  it  in  direct  opposition  to 
self-love,  for  in  the  exercise  of  this  a  man  seeketh  his  own  and 
nothing  else,  and  he  makes  it  wholly  a  disinterested  affection ; 
for  if  holy  love  seeketh  not  her  own,  it  seeketh  the  good  of  be- 
ing in  general,  as  her  only  object,  and  cannot  have  the  least 
degree  of  selfishness  in  its  nature,  but  is  directly  opposed  to  it. 

That  the  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  required  in  the  l^w  of 
Grod,  is  love  of  benevolence,  which  is  disinterested,  is  certain, 
as  it  is  a  love  which  will  extend  to  those  who  have  no  moral 
excellence,  even  those  of  the  worst  moral  character,  and  to  our 
greatest  enemies,  towards  whom  a  virtuous  love  either  of  com- 
placence or  gratitude  cannot  be  exercised.  And  it  follows  from 
this,  also,  that  the  love  to  God  which  is  required  is  love  of  dis- 
interested benevolence ;  for,  as  has  been  observed,  the  love  to 
God  and  to  our  neighbor,  which  the  law  of  God  requires,  is 
of  the  same  nature  and  kind,  and  the  one  implies  and  involves 
the  other.  And  this  is  the  further  evident  and  certain  from  the 
apostle's  considering  the  love  of  Christians  as  of  the  same  na- 
ture and  kind  with  this  disinterested  love  of  God,  in  this  pas- 
sage ;  and  from  his  exhorting  them  to  imitate  God,  in  this 
his  disinterested  benevolence,  by  loving  as  he  does.  "  Beloved, 
if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.  If 
we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  bis  love  is 
perfected  in  us." 

It  being  thus  evident  that  the  love  required  in  the  divine 
law,  in  which  holiness  consists,  is  disinterested  benevolpnce, 
which  is  primary  and  most  essential  in  all  virtuous  love,  and 
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ill  which  all  is  included ;  it  appears  from  what  has  been  ob- 
served, that  sin  consists  in  that  affection  and  those  exercises 
which  are  directly  opposed  to  disinterested  benevolence  to  be- 
ing in  general,  and  all  those  affections  and  exercises  which  are 
implied  in  true  benevolence  or  good  will  to  others.  And  this 
must  be  self-love,  or  selfish  affection  and  exercises ;  for  this, 
and  this  only,  is  or  can  be  opposed  to  disinterested  regard  and 
good  will  to  other  beings,  and  to  all  those  exercises  which  are 
implied  in  true  benevolence.  If  a  person  has  no  other  exercises 
but  self-love,  or  the  love  of  his  own  self,  and  those  moral  in- 
clinations and  affections  which  are  implied  in  this,  he  does  by 
the  supposition  regard  himself  only,  and  has  respect  to  nothing 
but  his  own  supposed  good  or  interest,  and  cannot  exercise 
the  least  degree  of  disinterested  affection  to  any  other  being. 
And  as  that  heart  whose  exercises  may  be  all  resolved  into 
self-love,  being  implied  in  it,  and  flowing  from  it,  does  not,  and 
cannot  exercise  any  true  benevolence  to  other  beings,  but  is 
wholly  opposed  to  it ;  so  every  degree  of  self-love,  be  there 
more  or  less,  is  in  its  own  nature  opposed  to  the  love  required 
in  the  divine  law ;  and,  therefore,  is  in  its  nature,  and  in  every 
degree  of  it,  sin,  being  contrary  to  true  holiness.  And  if  a 
person  be  not  wholly  selfish,  but  exercises  some  degree  of  dis- 
interested regard  and  good  will  to  other  beings,  yet  every  de- 
gree of  self-love  which  he  exercises  is  as  opposite  to  disinterested 
affection  as  if  he  had  no  benevolence,  and  therefore  as  sinful. 
The  nature  of  self-love  is  not  changed  from  sin  to  holiness, 
nor  does  it  become  an  innocent  affection,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
degree  of  opposite  disinterested  affection,  or  by  being  dimin- 
ished as  to  the  degree  of  it,  so  as  to  be  exerted  with  less 
strength  and  vigor,  and  in  a  measure  counteracted  by  opposite 
affection.  Still  every  exertion  of  self-love  is  as  really  sin,  as  if 
it  were  exercised  in  a  higher  degree,  and  were  not  restrained 
and  counteracted  by  opposite,  disinterested  love.  No  one  does 
or  can  sujDpose  that  benevolent  affection  changes  its  nature, 
and  becomes  wrong  and  sinful  by  being  exercised  in  a  low 
degree,  and  counteracted  and  kept  very  much  under  by  selfish- 
ness. But  this  might  be  as  reasonably  supposed,  as  that  self- 
ishness does  become  innocent  and  virtuous,  when  exercised  in 
a  small  degree,  and  under  the  restraints  of  benevolence  to  be- 
ing in  general.  Yea,  if  the  latter  be  true  or  possible,  the  former 
must  be  so  too. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  sin  consists  in  self-love,  and  those 
affections  and  exercises  which  are  implied  in  this,  and  natu- 
rally flow  from  it  as  their  root.  This  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
opposite  to  all  virtuous,  holy  affection,  to  all  truth  and  reason, 
and  is  of  a  criminal  nature,  in  every  degree  of  it,  wherever  it  is 
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found;  and  where  there  is  nothing  of  this,  there  is  nothing 
criminal  or  wrong.  Self-love  pays  a  supreme  and  sole  regard 
to  an  infinitely  small  and  inconsiderable  part  of  existence,  and 
the  feeling  and  language  of  all  the  exercises  of  it  is,  "  I  am, 
and  there  is  none  else.  There  is  no  other  being  worthy  of 
any  regard  but  myself."  Self-love  regards  nothing  but  self,  as 
such,  and  subordinates  every  being  and  eveiy  thing  to  this ; 
and  opposes  every  thing  which,  in  the  view  of  the  selfish  per- 
son, opposes  him  and  his  selfish  interest.  He  who  is  under 
the  government  of  this  affection  takes  all  to  himself,  and  gives 
nothing  to  any  other  being,  as  if  he  was  the  greatest,  the  best, 
and  only  worthy  and  important  being  in  the  universe. 

Self-love  is  the  root  of  all  pride,  or,  rather,  is  pride  itself,  as 
there  is  no  distinction  to  be  made  of  which  there  can  be  any 
conception.  Pride  is  self-love  exercised  in  self-esteem,  and 
desire  to  exalt  self,  etc.  Self-love  is  blindness  and  delusion 
itself,  as  it  is  a  contradiction  to  all  truth,  and  is  the  source  of 
all  the  blindness  and  delusions  with  respect  to  things  temporal 
and  spiritual,  which  have  or  can  ever  take  place.  This  sets 
man  against  God  and  his  fellow-creatures,  and  against  himself, 
that  is,  against  his  true  interest,  and  renders  him  really  miser- 
able, and  prepares  him  to  be  completely  miserable  forever, 
unless  it  be  removed.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  kind  or  de- 
gree of  moral  depravity  which  has  appeared  among  men,  or 
of  which  there  can  be  any  conception,  which  does  not  consist 
in  self-love,  in  the  various  exercises  and  fruits  of  it.  And 
where  there  is  no  selfishness  there  is  no  sin,  there  can  be  no 
deviation  from  the  law  of  God. 

Therefore,  when  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  nature  of 
sin,  and  that  in  which  he  found  it  to  consist  when  he  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  it,  he  comprehends  it  all  in  selfishness,  or 
coveting,  which  is  the  same.  He  says,  "  I  had  not  known  sin 
but  by  the  law ;  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  coveV^  He  refers  to  the  tenth  command 
in  the  decalogue,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house, 
etc.,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's."  Coveting  that  to 
ourselves  which  belongs  to  others,  is  an  exercise  of  self-love. 
In  this  the  apostle  represents  sin  to  consist ;  even  in  the  in- 
most latent  exercises  of  this  selfishness  in  the  heart,  being  the 
root  and  fountain  of  all  sin.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  same 
apostle,  when  he  describes  the  great  degree  of  vice  and  wick- 
edness which  shall  take  place  in  the  last  days,  sets  self-love  at 
the  head,  as  the  source  and  root  of  the  whole.  "  This  know, 
alsp,  that,  in  the  last  days,  perilous  times  shall  come ;  for  men 
shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves ;  covetous,  boasters,  proud, 
etc"     (2  Tim.  iii.  1-5.)     Any  one  who  will  attentively  read 
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over  this  catalogue  of  iniquity,  will  see  that  every  vice  here 
mentioned  is  implied  in  the  self-love  which  is  first  mtrodnced, 
and  is  only  a  different  modification  of  that  which  men  will 
practise  because  they  are  lovers  of  their  own  selves  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, act  out  this  self-love  in  a  variety  of  forms,  whichi 
therefore,  are  caUed  by  these  different  names. 

It  therefore  appears  that,  as  holiness  is  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture reduced  to  one  simple  principle,  love^  and  made  to  con- 
sist wholly  in  this,  by  which  is  evidently  meant  disinterested 
good  will  to  being  in  general,  capable  of  happiness,  with  aU 
that  affection  necessarily  included  in  this ;  so  sin  is  there  rep- 
resented as  consisting  in  the  simple  principle  or  exercise  of 
self-love,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  comprehends  all  sin,  every 
exercise  and  affection  which  is  a  deviation  from  the  divine  law, 
and  is  directly  and  wholly  opposed  to  that  love  which  this  law 
requires.* 

It  has  been  said,  that  every  degree  of  self-love  cannot  be 
sin,  but  must  be  lawful  and  rights  since  it  is  reasonable  that 
we  should  have  some  regard,  at  least,  for  ourselves,  and  desire 
and  seek  our  own  interest  and  happiness,  not  inconsistent 
with  that  of  others ;  and,  were  there  no  self-love,  men  could  not 
be  influenced  by  promises  and  threatening,  and  there  would 
be  no  propriety  in  these,  of  which  the  Bible  is  full.  Besides, 
the  command  to  love  our  neighbor  supposes  and  enjoins  self- 
love.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Here  the 
love  of  our  own  selves  is  mentioned  as  the  stated  measure  by 
which  our  love  to  others  is  to  be  regulated.  If  we  are  forbid 
to  exercise  any  degree  of  self-love,  the  command  is  inconsist- 
ent, and  comes  to  nothing. 

Upon  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  person  may  have  and 
exercise  a  proper  regard  for  himself,  and  desire  and  seek  his 
own  interest  and  happiness,  without  the  least  degree  of  the 
self-love  which  is  opposed  to  disinterested  benevolence,  or 
which  is  not  implied  in  it.  The  person  who  exercises  disin- 
terested good  will  to  being  in  general  must  have  a  proper  and 

♦  Our  Ijord  says,  all  which  the  law  requires  is  love ;  therefore,  holiness  con- 
sisted wholly  in  this.  (Matt.  xxii.  37-40.)  And  St.  Paul  sa}*s,  **  He  that 
lovcth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law ;  therefore,  love  is  the  fiUiilling  of  the 
law."  (Horn,  xiii.)  And,  as  has  been  observed,  he  represents  sin  as  consist- 
ing in  the  coveting  what  belongs  to  others,  which  is  forbidden  in  the  tenth 
command,  which  is  self-love.  The  love  required  gives  all  to  being  in  generalf 
and  reserves  and  desires  nothing  to  self,  as  self,  or  as  an  object  distinct  from  uni- 
versal being.  The  self-love  forbidden  covets  and  seeks  all  to  self,  os  such,  as 
distinguished  from  being  in  general,  and  opposite  to  it.  It  gives  nothing  to  ant 
other  being,  but,  so  far  as  its  grasp  can  reach,  takes  and  holds  all  good  to  aeu, 
as  such,  and  as  opposed  to  every  other  being,  and  seeks  to  subordinate  every 
other  being  and  thing  to  his  own  self,  will,  and  interest.  The  former  is  required 
as  that  in  which  all  holiness  consists.  The  latter  is  forbidden,  as  the  root  and 
essence  of  all  sin. 
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proportionable  regard  to  himself,  as  he  belongs  to  being  i\ 
general,  and  is  included  in  it  as  a  necessary  part  of  it  It  is 
impossible  he  should  love  being  in  general,  or  universal  being, 
and  not  love  himself,  because  he  is  included  in  universal  be- 
ing. And  the  more  he  has  of  a  disinterested,  univexsal  be- 
nevolence, and  the  stronger  his  exercises  of  it  are„  the  more 
regard  will  he  have  to  his  own  being,  and  the  nK>re  fervently 
wili  he  desire  and  seek  his  own  interest  and  happiness.  But 
here  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  will  not  desire  and  seek  it  as 
his  own,  or  because  it  is  his  own  interest,  considered  as  dis- 
tinct and  detached  from  the  interest  of  the  whole,,  or  of  being 
in  general,  but  as  included  in  it.  Thus  disinterested  benevo- 
lence to  being  in  general  loves  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  in 
which  there  is  nothing  sel|ish,  but  ourselves  are  loved  as  in- 
cluded in  the  general  object  of  disinterested  love  The  least 
degree  of  selfish  love  necessarily  destroys  all  due  proportion, 
and  sets  up  a  selfish  interest  detached  from,  that  of  others,  and 
injurious  to  the  whole.  It  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  an  ene- 
my to  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  whole^and  breaks  in 
upon  it,  and  tends  to  spread  confusicin  and  evil  through  the 
whole,  in  opposition  to  universal  benevolence ;  and  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  loving  our  neighbor  as  ouj»elve»;  but,  by  the 
supposition,  loves  self  and  nothing  ebe.  Hen€^  it  appears 
that  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
excludes  and  forbids  all  self-lo»vnB,  or  selfishness,,  and  enjoins 
that  disinterested  love  to  the  whole  which  necessarily  includes 
a  proper  and  proportionable  love  and  legard  to  our  own  exist- 
ence and  interest,  as  implied  in  that  of  the  whole.  And,  in 
this  view  of  the  matter,  it  appears  that  he  who  has  disinter- 
ested benevolence  to  the  whole  may  be  influenced  by  promises 
and  threatenings,  and  is  as  proper  a  subject  of  them,  and  more 
so,  than  the  most  selfish  person  in  the  world.* 

Thus  it  appears  from  Scripture,,  and  the  reason  and  nature 
of  things,  that  the  sin  which  entered  into  the  world  by  one 
man,  the  father  of  the  human  race^  and  has  spread  to  all  his 
childiren,  by  which  they  are  totally  corrupted,  and  involved  in 
guilt  and  ruin,  consists  wholly  in  self-love.  Nothing  but  that 
which  has  the  nature  of  selfishness  is  sin ;  and  this  is,  in  its 
own  nature,  and  in  every  degree,  a  transgression  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  contrary  to  true  holiness.  It  is  useful  and  impor- 
tant that  we  shoiJd  have  this  scriptural  idea  of  holiness  and 
sin,  as  it  will  put  us  under  advantage  to  know  how  far  we 
ourselves  are  sinful,  or  what  is  sin  in  us,  as  well  as  to  judge 
of  the  moral  corruption  of  mankind. 

♦  This  subject  is  more  particularly  considered  in  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture of  True  Holiness,"  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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1.  In  the  part  the  devil  acted  in  seducing  man,  and  leading 
him  off  into  rebellion  against  Gtod,  may  be  seen  the  natme 
and  tendency  of  sin,  and  whatas  the  disposition  or  indination 
of  the  sinner.  When  Satan  became  a  rebel  against  his 
Maker,  his  inclination  and  desire  was  to  disappoint  and  d^ 
throne  him,  if  possible,  and  to  spread  rebellion  through  the 
universe ;  and  he  wishcMl  to  have  every  creature  that  existed^ 
or  ever  should  exist,  to  join  with  him,  and  do  as  he  had  doD& 
And  his  sinning  had  a  mighty  tendency  to  this,  and  did  ao- 
complish  it,  so  mr  as  his  inmience  reached  and  had  its  natual 
effect  He  actually  drew  off  into  rebellion  with  him  myriads 
of  angels.  And  had  it  been  in  his  power,  and  had  not  God 
prevented  it,  he  would  have  drawn  them  all  off  from  obedienoe 
to  God.  He  wished  to  extinguish  all  holiness  from  the  uni* 
verse.  He  acted  out  this  disposition,  this  enmily  against  God 
and  man,  and  all  holiness,  in  seducing  man,  and  spreading  sin 
and  ruin'  through  this  world. 

Sin  in  man  is  of  the  same  nature  and  kind  with  the  sin  of 
the  devil,  by  which  man  is  inclined  to  do  as  he  does,  and  in 
which  man  has  joined  with  him,  to  desire  and  pursue  the 
same  thing  which  he  seeks ;  and  it  tends  to  produce  the  same 
effects,  the  sin  and  ruin  of  the  whole  universe.  Therefore,  our 
Savior  says  to  the  Jews,  "  Ye  are  of  your  father,  the  devil, 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do."  (John  viii.  41.)  Thai 
is,  ye  are  of  the  same  disposition  with  the  devil,  and  desire 
and  pursue  the  same  things.  "  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of 
the  devil."  (1  John  iii.  8.)  Here  we  are  to  look  to  see  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  sin,  when  acted  out,  and  the  inclina* 
tion  and  choice  of  the  sinner ;  and  to  learn  our  owit  character 
as  sinners,  in  which  we  imitate  the  devil,  and  exercise  the 
same  desires  and  lusts  of  self-love  and  pride,  in  which  his  first 
rebellion  consisted,  and  in  which  consists  his  obstinate  per- 
severance in  disobedience,  and  all  his  attempts  against  God 
and  man.  This,  if  properly  considered,  will  lead  us  to  view 
ourselves,  and  the  character  of  mankind,  in  a  much  worse 
light  than  that  in  which  men  generally  view  themselves,  and 
will  serve  to  discover  the  infinite  evil  of  all  sin,  as  tending,  and 
desiring  and  attempting,  to  spread  unbounded  mischief,  and 
infinite  natural  evil  through  the  universe.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  sinner  deserves  to  be  punished  with  infinite  evil,  or 
everlasting  destruction. 

Doubtless,  one  reason  why  it  was  so  ordered  that  one,  the 
first  act  of  sin,  should  spread  total  corruption  and  ruin  over 
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all  the  countless  myriads  of  the  human  race,  was  to  discover 
to  all  intelligent  creatures  the  evil  nature  and  tendency  of  sin. 
This  constitution,  as  has  been  observed,  was  only  ordaining 
that  sin  should,  in  this  respect,  have  its  natural  course,  and 
spread,  agreeable  to  the  inclination  and  desire  of  the  first 
transgressor,  through  all  his  posterity.  And  herebv  the  evil 
there  is  in  every  act  of  sin  is  held  up  to  the  view  of  men  and 
angels,  discovering  to  all  that  it  deserves  the  endless  punish- 
ment threatened  in  the  divine  law. 

Let  no  one  then  condemn  Satan  for  his.  rebellion  and  per- 
sisting in  sinning,  while  he  justifies  himself,  or  even  thinks 
better  of  himself,  who  is  doing  the  same  thing,  and  rendering 
himself  like  the  devil,  and  joining  with  him,  and  justifying 
him,  by  every  act  of  sin  of  which  he  is  guilty.  Nor  let  any 
of  the  children  of  Adam  object  to  the  constitution  which  con- 
nects their  sin  with  his,  nor  complain  of  the  sin  of  their  com- 
mon father,  while  they  are  disposed  to  excuse  and  justify 
themselves  in  that  conduct  by  which  they  consent  to  his  sin- 
ning as  he  did,  and  imitate  him,  and  desire  to  spread  sin  and 
ruin  as  far  as  he  has  done,  and  would  do  it,  were  it  in  their 
pdwer,  and  which  they  are  attempting  to  do,  even  in  making 
the  objection.  Rather  let  all  condemn,  and  humble  them- 
selves in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  for  their  joining  with  Satan  in 
rebellion,  and  imitating  and  justifying  Adam  in  his  trans- 
gression, and  doing  what  they  could  to  spread  and  perpetuate 
disobedience.  And  let  all  adore  and  give  glory  to  almighty 
power,  infinite  wdsdom  and  goodness  to  that  glorious  Being, 
who  does  in  any  de^ee  counteract  sin  and  the  sinner,  and  in 
any  instance  prevent  the  just  and  natural  consequences  of  it, 
and  turn  all  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  greatest  good  of 
his  kingdom. 

2.  From  the  history  of  the  apostasy  of  man,  and  the  way 
in  which  sin  entered  into  the  world,  we  are  warned  of  the 
folly  and  danger  of  disregarding  divine  revelation,  and  giving 
the  least  heed  to  any  assertions  or  suggestions  which  are 
contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  or  which  are  not  war- 
ranted bv  that. 

The  first  suggestion  which  Satan  made  was  contrary  to 
that  which  God  had  declared,  and  by  giving  heed  to  that,  sin 
was  introduced,  and  has  brought  sin  and  ruin  on  all  mankind. 
And  this  same  deceiver  and  father  of  lies  has  at  all  times 
since,  and  does  now,  in  various  ways,  attempt  to  lead  men  to 
disregard  what  God  has  said  in  his  word,  and  believe  those 
things  which  are  not  warranted  by  it,  but  are  really  contrary 
to  those  divine  oracles.     And  so  far  as  he  succeeds,  he  gets 
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the  advantage  of  men,  and  in  this  way  they  fall  into  his  snare^ 
:and  are  led  captive  by  him.  This  is  the  continued  somce  of 
all  the  sinfnl  practices  in  the  world,  and  of  all  the  delasions 
and  false  religions  which  take  place  among  mankind. 

With  what  care  and  circnmspection  does  it  become  ns  to 
examine  every  doctrine  and  practice  which  is  proposed  or  sii^ 
gested  to  us  as  right  and  tnie,  and  to  reject  with  resolution 
and  abhorrence  everything  of  this  kind,  which  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  oracles  of  God!  Upon  this  law  and  testimony  we 
ought  to  keep  our  eye,  with  constant,  painful  care  and  study, 
to  understand  it,  and  a  readiness  immediately  to  reject  eveiy 
thing  which  is  not  warranted  by  that,  as  dangerous  delusion, 
from  whatever  quarter,  or  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  proposed, 
and  however  plausible  and  tempting  it  may  be. 

3.  The  particular  suggestion  of  Satan,  contrary  to  revealed 
truth,  by  which  he  tempted  our  mother  Eve  to  transgress,  is 
worthy  to  be  considered  as  a  warning  to  us.  ^  The  seipent 
said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.''  By  hearkening 
to  this  lie  of  Satan,  she  fell  into  sin  and  ruin.  We  may  be 
sure  the  devil  has  been  ever  since  urging  this  same  lie  upon 
men,  as  the  great  and  principal  delusion  by  which  he  holds 
them  secure  in  his  snare,  and  tempts  them  to  go  on  boldly  in 
rebeUion.  Those  who  are  persuaded  to  believe  this  lie,  which 
Satan  tries  by  all  means  and  ways  in  his  power  to  propagate, 
are  fallen  into  his  snare,  and  in  their  attempts  to  promote  it, 
they  are  his  instruments  and  servants ;  and  he  influences  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  make  their  bands  strong,  and  to 
heighten  their  confidence,  that  they  shall*  have  peace,  and  no 
evil  shall  come  upon  them,  though  they  walk  after  the  imagi- 
nation of  their  own  hearts.  And  they  have  his  assistance  in 
searching  and  studying  the  Scriptures  to  find  passages,  and  to 
pervert  them,  so  as  to  strengthen  themselves  and  others  in  this 
dangerous  delusion,  by  which  their  hearts  are  steeled  against 
any  impression  by  the  many  awful  threateninga  in  the  word 
of  God. 

And  where  he  cannot  persuade  men  to  believe  there  is  no 
future  punishment  for  impenitent  sinners,  he  does  all  he  can 
to  keep  them  stupid  and  thoughtless,  with  respect  to  it,  and 
make  them  feel  and  act  as  if  they  were  exposed  to  no  such 
punishment,  and  to  flatter  themselves  with  peace  and  safety, 
until  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them.  This  is  one 
special  mean  of  holding  men  in  security  and  ease  in  sin,  in 
the  Christian  world.  And  Satan  has  great  advantage  against 
mankind,  in  promoting  this  delusion,  because  it  is  agreeable  to 
their  hearts,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  sin  to  be  please^  with  it, 
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and  to  make  men  stupid  and  unbelieving  with  respect  to  the 
reality  and  dreadfulness  of  future  punishment,  and  the  danger 
in  which  they  are  of  falling  into  it 

Let  all  beware  of  this  delusion,  by  which  sin  first  entered 
into  the  world,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of  thousands 
and  millions  falling  into  that  endless  punishment,  which  they 
have  not  believed,  or  not  realized,  that  it  would  ever  come. 
"  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpun- 
ished." "  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him,  for 
the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him ;  who  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
LiOrd,  and  the  glory  of  his  power." 

Let  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  —  the  watchmen  on  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  —  not  be  silent,  but  cry  aloud,  and  warn 
the  wicked,  to  whom  God  has  said,  "  Ye  shall  surely  die,"  and 
sound  an  alarm  to  all  the  secure  in  their  sins,  if  by  any  means 
they  may  be  awakened  from  their  deadly  sleep,  and  delivered 
from  their  delusions,  and  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come  before  it 
shall  be  too  late. 

4.  This  subject  leads  us  to  see  and  reflect  upon  the  infinitely 
guilty,  miserable,  and  lost  state  into  which  mankind  are  fallen 
by  sin.  They  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of 
moral  exercise ;  and  by  one  sinful  exercise,  were  they  guilty 
of  no  more,  they  undo  themselves  forever,  if  not  delivered  by 
mere  sovereign  grace.  All  their  exercises  are  wrong  and  sin- 
ful, —  by  which  they  are  growing  more  and  more  guilty  and 
ill  deserving ;  and  all  the  light  they  have,  and  the  favors  they 
enjoy,  being  abused,  render  them  unspeakably  eriminal.  They 
are  so  wholly  inclined  to  sin,  and  with  such  strength  and 
obstinacy  of  heart  fixed  in  enmity  against  God  and  his  law, 
that  they  stand  ready  to  oppose  all  means,  and  every  method, 
that  can  be  taken  and  used  to  recover  them  from  sin  and 
reclaim  them,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  oiriy  wax  worse 
and  worse,  until  they  plunge  into  endless  ruin  and  intolerable 
misery.  They  are  continually  provoking  God  to  cast  them 
into  everlasting  destruction,  —  on  whose  sovereign  mercy  they 
depend  every  moment  to  save  them  from  dropping  into  hell, 
and  by  whose  forfeited  grace  and  almighty  power,  alone,  they 
can  be  recovered  to  repentance,  and  from  sin  and  infinite 
evil.  And  at  the  same  time  they  are  flattering  themselves  in 
their  evil  ways,  involved  in  the  darkness  and  delusion  of  sin, 
loving  darkness  and  hating  the  light,  and  cannot  be  told  in 
what  an  infinitely  evil  and  dangerous  case  they  are, — that  is, 
cannot  be  made  to  believe  it,  though  they  be  told,  —  and  are 
ready  to  hate  their  best  and  only  friends,  and  look  upon  them 
as  their\enemies,  while  they  love  their  enemies,  who  are  doing 
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all  they  can  to  destroy  them  forever.    But  who  can  deaeribei 

j  j  or  folly  conceive,  the  sinfol,  miBcrablei  rained  condition  into 

f  I  which  mankind  are  fallen,  and  in  which  we  all  natoially  aiei 

/and  shall  be  forever,  unless  delivered  by  infinite,  sovereign 

y  grace? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  BSDEMFTION  OF  ICAN. 

if 

L  We  depend  wholly  on  divine  revelation  for  all  we  know' 
concerning  tiie  redemption  of  man.  By  this,  only,  we  learn 
that  it  is  possible  that  man  may  be  recovered  from  a  state  of 
sin  and  rain,  and  that  Gkxl  has  determined  to  redeem  man, 
and  is  prosecuting  this  design;  and  by  this,  only,  we  can 
know  what  is  implied  in  this,  and  what  is  the  way  and  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  effected. 

Man  might  justlv  be  left  to  endless  destraction,  without  an 
remedy,  having  fallen  under  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  whii» 
is  righteous  and  good.  And  that  he  could  be  saved  consistent 
with  this  law,  and  the  maintenance  and  honor  of  divine  gov» 
emment,  could  not  be  known  by  any  creature.  And  if  it  were 
known  that  it  was  possible  for  man  to  be  delivered  and  saved, 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  divine  law  and  government, 
it  could  not  be  known  that  Grod  would  see  fit  to  do  it,  until 
he  revealed  his  will  and  design  in  this  matter.  Grod  was  infi- 
nitely  far  from  being  under  any  obligations  to  show  favor  to 
man ;  it  depended  upon  his  sovereign  will  to  determine 
whether  man  should  be  redeemed,  or  not;  and,  if  he  were 
redeemed,  it  must  be  by  the  most  free,  unreserved,  sovereign 
•mercy.  Therefore,  that  God  would  show  any  mercy  to  sin- 
ners, could  not  be  known  by  men  or  angels, — or  that  this  was 
possible,  consistent  with  the  holy  law  of  God,  and  with  wis- 
dom and  righteousness.  This  was  hid  in  Grod  from  all  creap 
tures,  until  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  his  design.  This,  indeed, 
was  done  immediately  upon  the  apostasy  of  man ;  and  this 
important  and  glorious  purpose  of  Grod  has  been  opening 
more  and  more  from  that  time  to  this,  which  has  been  suit^ 
to  excite  and  increase  the  attention  and  wonder  of  men  and 
angels,  through  all  ages. 

In  this  revelation  is  comprehended  what  Grod  has  made 
known  by  declarations,  promises,  and  predictions,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and   by  his  providence  in  ordering  ther  evente 
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recorded  in  the  historical  part  of  Scripture,  and  accomplishing 
many  things  which  he  has  promised,  or  predicted,  by  which 
the  declarations,  promises,  and  prophecies  are  opened  and 
explained,  and  light  is  thrown  upon  this  grand  design;  while 
the  Word  of  God,  and  his  providence  in  governing  the  world 
and  ordering  all  events,  do  most  exactly  agree  and  illustrate 
each  other. 

And  the  providence  of  God — as  it  respects  the  natural  world 
considered  by  itself,  unconnected  with  his  word  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures — in  preserving  mankind,  and  giving  them  ease  and 
health,  and  so  many  comforts  and  good  things  in  this  life, 
carries  a  language  in  it,  and  is  a  kind  and  degree  of  revelation 
of  the  disposition  and  will  of  God,  declaring  not  only  the 
being  of  God  and  his  universal  and  particular  providence  and 
care  of  all  his  creatures,  but,  also,  that  he  is  good  and  kind  to 
man  in  a  sense  and  degree  which  is  inconsistent  with  his 
being  cast  off  without  hope,  and  is  a  standing  evidence,  to  all 
who  have  proper  discerning,  that  God  is  propitious  to  the 
human  race,  and  that  there  is  some  way  in  which  he  may  be 
reconciled  and  show  mercy  to  sinners.  This  seems  to  be  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  following  words : 
"  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways.  Nevertheless,  he  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in 
that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  (Acts  xiv. 
16,  17.) 

The  witness,  or  testimony,  of  which  the  apostle  here  speaks, 
—  which  was  given  to  mankind  in  general  by  Gt)d,  in  his 
doing  them  good,  and  which  was  constantly  held  up  in  divine 
providence, —  was  not  merely  of  his  existence,  but  of  his  kind 
care  of  man,  and  his  readiness  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  with- 
out particularly  pointing  out  the  way  and  method  in  which 
this  could  be  effected.  This  was  a  sufficient  ground  to  excite 
their  hope,  and  induce  them  to  seek  after  him,  and  make  all 
possible  inquiries  and  search  after  the  way  in  which  they 
might  obtain  mercy,  and  to  find  what  was  necessary  in  order 
to  their  being  saved.  And  God  has  so  ordered  the  situation 
and  bounds  of  mankind,  both  under  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
dispensation,  that  all  who  would  take  proper  notice  of  this 
witness  in  divine  providence,  and  improve  it  as  they  ought, 
and  might  do,  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
They  who  lived  before  the  incarnation  of  Christ  could  not  fail 
of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  revelation  gi^n  to  the 
Israelites  ;  and  all  mankind  who  have  lived  since  might  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  revealed  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.     This  is  asserted  by  St.  Paul.     "  And  hath  made  of 
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one  Uood  all  nations  of  men  to  dweU  in  all  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  hath  determined  the  tiines  before  appointed,  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation;  thia.t  they  shomd  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him.''  (Acta 
xviL  26,  27.) 

Many,  who  pay  no  regard  to  a  written  revelation,  have  sop* 
posed  that  the  dictates  of  reason,  without  any  particular 
revelation  from  God,  did  assure  them  that  he  must  pardon 
and  receive  to  favor  every  penitent  sinner,  as  it  would  be  in* 
consistent  with  his  eoodness  not  to  do  it;  therefore,  mankind 
want  no  other  reveuition  from  God  to  give  them  a  certainty 
of  this.  But  thev  have  never  been  able  to  give  any  satia&uy 
tory  evidence  of  this  to  those  who  properly  attend  to  the  mat 
ter;  and  what  they  call  reason,  appears  to  be  presumption, 
when  examined  by  impartial,  enlightened  reason.  There  is 
nothing  within  the  reach  of  the  reason  and  knowledge  of  creir 
tures  that  can  afford  the  least  evidence  that  God  will  pardon  the 
penitent  sinner,  merelv  because  he  repents ;  or  that  this  could 
be  done  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  moral  government; 
but  the  contrary  appears  most  reasonable,  viz.,  that  the  repent* 
ance  of  the  criminal  is  not  sufficient  to  sive  him  any  daun  to 
forgiveness.  And  it  is  very  evident  and  certain  that  such  an 
opinion  is  inconsistent  with  real  repentance ;  and  that  while  a 
sinner  thinks  that  his  repentance  wiU  give  a  claim  to  forgive- 
ness and  favor,  he  is  a  stranger  to  true  repentance,  and  never 
will  repent  until  he  gives  it  up.  Nor  can  he  have  the  least 
evidence  that  any  of  mankind  will  ever  repent  if  left  to  them- 
selves, and  are  not  the  subjects  of  those  divine  influences  to 
which  they  have  no  claim,  and  which  they  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  God  will  grant.  But  this  matter  will  be  made  more 
evident  as  we  proceed  on  the  subject  of  redemption. 

11.  Redemption  does  not  extend  to  all  sinful,  fallen  crea- 
tures, but  many  are  left  to  suffer  the  just  consequence  of  their 
rebellion  in  everlasting  punishment.  No  mercy  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  fallen  angels,  of  whom  there  are  vast  numbers. 
"  For  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  and  hath  reserved  them  in  everlasting  chains  of 
darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,"  (2  reter  iL  4; 
Jude  6,)  when  they  are  to  receive  their  final  sentence  to  eter- 
nal punishment.  (Matt.  xxv.  41.  Rev.  xx.  10.)  And  it  is  ex- 
pressly and  repeatedly  declared  in  divine  revelation  that  a  part 
of  mankind  shall  also  be  punished  forever— to  which  they 
shall  be  llntenced,  together  with  the  fallen  angels,  at  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day.  (Matt  xxv.  41,  46.  Rev.  xx.  10, 15. 
2  Thess.  i.  8,  9.) 

This  distinction,  made  between  the  fallen  angels  and  man- 
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kind,  and  in  favor  of  the  latter,  is  not  because  man  might  not 
have  been  justly  left  to  eternal  ruin,  or  because  he  was  less 
unworthy  of  mercy,  and  not  so  ill  deserving  as  the  apostate 
angels,  but  for  reasons  in  the  view  of  infinite  wisdom,  which 
may,  at  least  the  most  of  them,  be  wholly  out  of  our  sight  at 
present.  As  light  and  knowledge  shall  increase  in  the  church, 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  dispensation  of  sovereign  grace  will 
be  more  and  more  seen,  and  there  will  be  an  increasing  dis- 
covery of  this  to  angels  and  the  redeemed  in  the  eternal  king- 
dom of  God. 

We  are  also  certain  that  infinite  wisdom  saw  it  best  that 
redemption  should  not  extend  to  all  mankind,  so  that  every  one 
of  the  human  race  should  be  actually  saved,  though  we  were 
not  able  to  see  the  reason  of  this,  and  the  contrary  should 
appear  to  us  to  be  most  wise  and  best,  —  for  we  are  infinitely 
far  from  being  competent  judges  in  this  case,  —  and  there  is 
the  highest  reason  that  we  should  acquiesce  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  declaration  and  conduct  of  the  infinitely  wise  and 
benevolent  Being,  who  is  able,  and  to  whom  it  belonged  to 
determine  whether  all  the  human  race  should  be  saved  or  not. 
For  we  are  sure  that  it  is  determined  perfectly  right,  and 
that  all  mankind  could  not  be  actually  redeemed,  consistent 
with  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  consistent  with  wisdom  and 
goodness. 

It  also  belongs  to  the  supreme,  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent 
Being  to  determine  what  number  and  proportion  of  mankind 
shall  be  saved,  and  fix  upon  every  individual  person,  since  all 
this  depends  upon  him,  and  he  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
and  he  only  knows  what  is  most  wise  and  best.  "  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one 
vessel  unto  honor,  and  another  unto  dishonor  ?  " 

We  are  not  in  express  words  of  revelation  informed  what 

Proportion  of  mankind  shall  be  saved,  whether  the  greater  or 
5SS  part  of  them,  on  the  whole.  But,  perhaps,  more  is  revealed 
with  respect  to  this  than  has  been  supposed,  and  which  is  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  when  Christ 
says,  "  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth 
unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  Many  are  called,  but 
few  chosen.  Fear  not  little  flock,"  he  declares  that  but  few, 
a  very  small  part  of  mankind,  shall  be  saved.  But  when  we 
attend  to  these  words  of  Christ,  we  shall  find  th^Hhey  are 
apoken  of  the  then  present  time,  and  nothing  is  asserted  con- 
ferning  that  which  shall  take  place  in  future  ages ;  and,  there- 
fore, have  no  relation  to  the  point  before  us,  and  determine 
nothing  about  it     When  this  question  was  put  to  him,  "  Lord, 
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are  there  few  that  shall  be  saved  ?  "  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
answer  it  then,  by  expressly  affirming  or  denying ;  but  only  said, 
that  many  should  not  be  saved,  and  improved  this  truth  to 
excite  all  to  secure  their  own  salvation  without  delay ;  which 
is  consistent  with  there  being  many  more  saved  than  lost. 

When  we  attend  to  the  many  predictions  of  the  flourishing, 
greatness,  and  extent  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  last  days,  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  world,  when  ."  the  king- 
dom and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High,"  and  are  assured  that  this  state  of  prosperity 
shall  continue  at  least  a  thousand  years,  we  shall  find  no  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  but  few  of  mankind  will  be  saved,  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  shall  perish,  but  see  ground  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  the  former  will  fgur  exceed  that  of  the  latter.* 
But  were  there  nothing  revealed,  by  which  we  could  determine 
any  thing  with  respect  to  this,  we  might  well  rest  satisfied  that 
God,  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  has  fixed  the  number  of 
those  who  shall  be  saved,  and  of  those  who  shall  not  be  saved, 
so  as  exactly  to  answer  the  best  end,  and  promote  the  greatest 
general  good ;  and  may  be  as  certain  that  many  of  mankind 
will  perish  forever,  as  we  can  be  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation 
from  God,  since  this  is  there  so  expressly,  abundantly,  and  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways,  declared  and  established. 

III.  The  redemption  of  man  is  the  greatest  instance  of  the 
exercise  and  manifestation  of  the  benevolence,  or  the  love  and 
goodness  of  God,  that  ever  took  place,  or  that  ever  will.  It  is 
the  greatest  possible  exercise  and  display  of  divine  benevolence, 
in  which  there  is  the  best  and  most  ample  ground  and  scope 
for  the  highest  increasing  and  endless  discovery  of  the  love  and 
goodness  of  the  infinitely  benevolent  Being. 

The  benevolence  of  the  Deity  is  exercised,  and  appears  in  all 
his  works ;  but  in  the  work  of  redemption  is  the  fullest^  most 
perfect,  and  bright  display  of  the  divine  love,  as  all  the  works  of 
God  have  reference  to  this  as  their  result  and  end,  in  which  his 
design  in  all  is  manifested.  This  is  every  where  set  in  this  light 
in  the  Holy  Scripture.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belie veth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  (John  iii.  16.)  "  God  is  lotJe. 
In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  that  God 
sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live 

•  The  reacH  may  see  this  more  fully  considered  in  Dr.  Bellamy's  discourse, 
on  the  Millennium.     Some  attention  is  also  paid  to  this  point,  and  the  reasonii 
are  suggested,  why  redemption  does  not  include  the  salvation  of  all  men,  in 
**  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Future  State  of  those  who  die  in  their  Sins.'* 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  471,  etc. 
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through  him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  have  loved  Grod,  but 
that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins.  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God ! " 
(1  John  iii.  1 ;  iv.  8,  9, 10.) 

Thus  the  sacred  oracles  celebrate  the  work  of  redemption 
as  the  highest  and  most  remarkable  instance  of  divine  love, 
and  direct  us  there,  to  behold  it  acted  out  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  to  the  greatest  advantage,  to  be  seen  and  admired 
by  careatures,  as  an  inexhaustible  and  endless  object  of  grati- 
tude and  praise.      . 

The  reason  and  propriety  of  this  representation  in  divine 
revelation,  and  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  infinitely  the 
greatest  Instance  and  display  of  divine  benevolence,  will  in 
some  measure  appear,  if  the  following  things  be  well  considered. 

1.  Benevolence  exercised  in  the  bestowment  of  favor  is 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  unworthiness 
and  ill  desert  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  the  benevolence. 
If  those  on  whom  good  is  bestowed  be  worthy  or  deserving, 
the  granting  that  good  or  benefit  is  really  paying  a  debt,  and 
is  an  act  ol  justice.  And  though  benevolence  may  be  exer- 
cised in  doing  this,  as  it  is  contrary  to  benevolence  not  to  give 
what  is  deserved ;  yet  the  goodness  exercised  in  this  case  is 
not  so  apparently  disinterested,  nor  does  it  require  so  great  a 
degree  of  goodness,  as  it  does  to  bestow  favors  on  the  un- 
worthy and  ill  deserving.  The  latter  is  free  grace,  sovereign, 
disinterested  goodness,  the  former  may  not  be  so.  And  the 
more  mi  worthy  and  ill  deserving  they  are  to  whom  favor  is 
shown,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  benevolence  exercised  in 
granting  the  favor.  For  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of  be- 
nevolence to  show  kindness  to  those  who  deserve  no  good, 
but  evil,  than  to  be  kind  to  those  who  have  no  ill  desert ;  and 
the  degree  of  benevolence  exercised  in  granting  favor,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  ill  desert  of  those  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it. 

In  this  respect,  the  divine  benevolence  appears  to  be  un- 
bounded and  wonderful  in  the  redemption  of  man.  ^  Man,  by 
rebellion  against  his  Maker,  is  become  infinitely  unworthy  and 
ill  deserving,  as  he  is  infinitely  criminal.  And  he  does  not 
only  sin  in  one,  or  a  few  instances,  but  is  wholly  a  rebel,  and 
become  a  total  enemy  to  God.  Mankind  have  taketuup  arms 
against  Heaven,  and  they  are  universally  and  constaHy  acting 
out  their  opposition  and  enmity  against  God,  with  great 
ifeength,  obstinacy,  and  violence.  "  Every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  man's  heart  is  only  evil  continually.  The  heart 
of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their 
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heart,  while  they  live.  There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not 
one.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way.  Their  throat  is  as 
open  sepolchre.  The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.  Their 
month  is  fnll  of  cursing  and  bitterness.  Their  feet  are  swift 
to  shed  blood.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eye&'' 
They  will  not  be  reclaimed  from  their  rebellion  and  enmity 
against  God  by  any  methods  that  can  be  taken  to  bring  them 
to  submit  and  retnin  to  obedience,  short  of  taking  away  their 
rebellious  heart  by  almighty  power  immediately  exerted,  and 
creating  them  anew.  But  the  more  favor  is  shown  to  them, 
and  the  greater  the  kindness  is  which  they  receive,  the  more 
will  they  rebel  and  act  against  their  greatest  benefactor, 
abusing,  despising,  and  tmmpling  upon  all  Ms  goodness  to 
them ;  they  being  ^  despemtely  wicked,"  and  wholly  irredaim* 
able  by  any  means,  provoking  their  Maker  to  destroy  them,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  This  was  all  seen  by  the  omniscient 
Jehovah.  And  no  benevolence  short  of  infimte  could  be  dis» 
posed  to  spare  and  show  favor  to  such  infinitely  criminal,  ill- 
deserving,  odious,  and  God-provoking,  obstinate  enemies  as 
men  were.  Therefore,  the  redemption  of  such  creatures  caUs 
for  the  strongest  exercise,  and  gives  the  brightest  display 
of  divine,  inmiite  benevolence  or  goodness.  St.  Paul  sets 
it  in  this  light,  in  the  following  words :  ^  Scarcely  for  a 
righteous  man  will  one  die;  yet,  peradventure,  for  a  good 
man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commendeth 
his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  and 
when  we  were  enemies,  Christ  died  for  us."  (Kom.  v.  7, 8, 10.) 
2.  The  greater  the  evil  is  from  which  any  one  is  delivered 
by  undeserved  goodness,  the  greater  and  the  more  perspicuous 
is  the  benevolence  which  is  exercised  in  such  deliverance,  and 
the  more  gratitude  to  the  benefactoar  is  due  from  him  who  is 
delivered.  In  the  case  before  us  there  is  the  most  ample  room 
for  the  exercise  -and  display  of  benevolence,  in  this  respect 
Man  was  fallen  into  a  state  of  infinite  misery  and  wretch- 
edness, under  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  which  impUes 
separation  from  all  good  and  happiness,  and  the  sufiering  all 
the  evil  of  which  he  is  capable,  without  encL  This  man  must 
have  suffered  forever,  without  the  least  mitigation  or  relief, 
had  not  redemption  taken  place.  By  his  apostasy,  man  was 
become  a  vassal  to  Satan,  and  his  heart  was  wholly  under  the 
power  of  moral  depravity,  from  which  nothing  could  deliver 
him  but'^e  mighty  arm  of  Omnipotence.  From  this  com- 
plicated, infinitely  evil  state,  every  one  is  completely  delivered, 
who  shares  in  redemption  by  Christ,  Nothing  short  of  the 
exertion  of  infinite,  omnipotent,  all-sufficient  benevolence,  is 
sufficient  to  rescue  mai^  from  this  infinitely  guilty,  miseratds 
state. 
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3.  The  exercise  and  expression  of  benevolence  is  strong  and 
great  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  positive  good  and  happi- 
ness which  is  bestowed. 

Deliverance  from  evil  is  a  benefit,  and  may  be  called  a 
negative  good ;  and  this  benefit  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  evil  from  which  deliverance  is  granted.  And  the 
degree  of  benevolence  expressed  in  such  deliverance  is  great, 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil  from  which  the 
miserable  subject  is  delivered.  This  has  been  considered  un- 
der the  foregoing  particular.  What  is  now  brought  into  view 
is  the  degree  of  positive  good  which  is  bestowed  by  benevo- 
lence. A  less  degree  of  benevolence  may  procure  and  give  a 
small  benefit,  which  is  insufficient  to  prompt  to  bestow  a 
much  greater  benefit.  Therefore,  the  greater  the  benefit  is 
which  is  given,  the  greater  is  the  exercise  and  manifestation 
of  that  goodness  which  wills  and  procures  it.  In  the  re- 
demption of  man,  the  positive  good  procured  and  bestowed 
is  infinitely  great,  being  great  and  increasing  in  degree,  and 
in  duration  endless.  It  is  everlasting  life,  in  the  most  happy 
and  honorable  circumstances  possible.  Nothing  short  of  the 
infinite  love  of  the  omnipotent,  all-sufficient  Jehovah^  can  give 
such  infinite  good  to  infinitely  ill-deserving  rebels.  In  this 
view,  infinite  benevolence  is  exercised  and  most  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  redemption  of  man.  Inspired  with  the  view 
and  sense  of  this,  St.  John  exclaims,  "  Behold,  what  manner 
of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God!  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we 
know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him."  In 
the  redemption  of  man  an  unbounded  field  is  opened,  in  which 
divine  benevolence  is  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
Gtod  "fulfils  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,"  in  be- 
stowing infinite  happiness  and  glory  on  the  redeemed;  un- 
speakably greater  than  man  could  have  enjoyed,  had  he  not 
sinned,  and  rendered  himself  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  least 
favor,  and  infinitely  more  "  to  the  praise  of  his  rich  and  glori- 
ous grace." 

4.  The  greater  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  are  which 
must  be  removed  or  surmounted,  in  order  to  bestow  a  favor, 
and  the  greater  the  expense,  cost,  and  trouble  which  are 
necessary,  in  order  to  procure  it,  the  greater  and  more  strong 
is  the  exercise  of  goodness  in  procuring  and  bestowing  the 
benefit.  This  is  so  evident,  that  no  proof  or  illustration  is 
necessary. 

There  were  difficulties  and  impediments  which  must  be 
removed,  and  such  infinite  expense  an^  sufTerings  were  neces- 
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sary,  in  order  to  redeem  man,  which  could  not  be  effected  by 
any  thing  short  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 
Man  had  fallen  under  the  curse  of  the  righteous  and  perfect 
law  of  Grod.  It  was  inconsistent  with  rectoral  righteousness 
and  infinite  goodness  to  set  aside  or  disregard  this  law,  in 
favor  of  rebellious  man,  so  as  to  pardon  and  receive  him  to 
favor,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  curse 
threatened,  in  any  sense  or  degree.  It  was  of  infinite  im- 
portance that  the  law  and  moral  government  should  be  main- 
tained, and  the  curse  threatened  properly  and  fully  executed. 
This  put  man  out  of  the  reach  of  divine,  infinite  goodness, 
unless  some  expedient  could  be  found,  some  way  be  devised, 
in  which  the  law  of  God  might  be  regarded  ana  maintained, 
and  the  penalty  of  it  executed,  consistent  with  pardoning  and 
showing  favor  to  man.  This  rendered  it  necessary  that  Grod 
himself,  in  the  second  person  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  should 
assume  human  nature  into  a  personal  union,  so  as  to  form 
one  person,  who  is  both  God  and  man ;  and  that  this  person 
shordd,  in  the  human  nature,  be  made  under  the  law,  and 
support  and  honor  it  by  obeying  the  precepts,  and  suffering 
the  curse  of  it,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  man.  In  this  way 
only  could  man  be  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and 
obtain  complete  redemption,  consistent  with  divine  truth, 
rectoral  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  Had  not  all 
this  been  necessary  in  order  to  redeem  man,  and  might  he  be 
saved  consistent  with  the  divine  law,  without  such  a  Mediator 
doing  and  suffering  all  this,  the  love  and  grace  exercised  in 
redeeming  and  saving  him  would  have  been  infinitely  less, 
and  as  nothing,  compared  with  that  benevolence  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  incarnation,  humiliation,  death,  and  sufferings 
of  the  Son  of  God,  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  this  re- 
demption. God  the  Father  giving  his  Son,  and  the  Son  of 
God  giving  himself,  to  suffer  an  ignominious,  cruel  death,  and 
be  made  a  curse,  that  sinners,  his  enemies,  might  be  redeemed 
from  the  curse,  and  have  eternal  life,  is  an  infinitely  greater 
gift,  and  higher  exercise  and  expression  of  disinterested  love 
or  benevolence,  than  merely  to  save  man  from  eternal  destruc 
tion,  and  give  him  endless  life,  could  the  latter  be  done  w4th 
out  the  former. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture  sets  this  mat 
ter.  There  this  is  represented  as  the  greatest,  most  remarka 
ble,  and  glorious  instance  and  display  of  divine  benevolence, 
that  God  has  given  4iis  Son  to  die,  and  Christ  has  given 
himself  unto  death  as  a  ransom  to  deliver  sinners  from  hell 
and  procure  eternal  life  for  them.  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
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in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everiasting  life."  (John 
iii.  16.)  "  God  commendeth  (displays  in  the  most  amiable 
and  brightest  light)  his  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  (Rom.  v.  8.)  "  Hereby 
perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for 
us.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  be- 
cause that  Grod  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that 
we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love.  Not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins."  (1  John  iii.  16 ;  iv.  9,  10.) 

6.  There  is  something  yet  further  necessary  in  order  to  the 
salvation  of  men.  Though  by  the  atonement  which  Christ 
has  made  by  his  death  a  way  is  open  for  the  pardon  and  sal- 
vation of  sinners,  consistent  with  rectoral  righteousness,  and 
the  honor  of  the  divine  law ;  yet  man  is  so  obstinate  in  his 
rebellion,  and  such  an  enemy  to  Grod,  that  he  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  embrace  the  gospel,  but  will  dislike  and  oppose 
Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him,  unless  his  heart  be 
renewed  by  the  omnipotent  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Christ  has  therefore  obtained,  by  his  obedience  and  sufferings, 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  given  unto  men  to  recover  them  from 
their  total  depravjty,  and  form  their  hearts  to  true  holiness. 
This  is  an  infinite  gift.  It  is  no  less  than  Grod  giving  himself 
to  men,  in  the  third  person  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  uniting 
himself  to  them,  and  dwelling  in  them,  as  the  principle  and 
author  of  all  their  holiness  and  happiness  forever.  Did  man 
need  no  such  gift  and  grace,  the  divine  goodness  and  benefi- 
cence in  his  redAfiption  would  be  unspeakably  less,  and  would 
not  be  so  gloriously  displayed  as  now  they  are.  In  order  to 
redeem  man,  God  not  only  delivers  him  from  infinite  woe,  and 
gives  him  infinite  happiness  and  glory,  when  man  in  himself 
is  infinitely  odious,  guilty,  and  ill  deserving,  but,  in  order  to 
this,  gives  himself  repeatedly,  and  in  different  ways.  He  gave 
himself  to  die  on  the  cross,  a  ransom  for  man,  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion for  their  sins.  The  father  gave  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
give  himself.  He  gives  himself  also  in  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  renewing  and  sanctifying  the 
redeemed,  and  dwelling  in  them  forever.  The  Mediator  said, 
"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever ;  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth."  (John  xiv.  16,  17.)  And  God,  in  a  trinity  of  per- 
sons, gives  himself  to  the  redeemed  as  their  infinite,  everlast- 
ing portion  and  happiness.  Thus  divine  benevolence  is 
exhausted,  and  gives  all  away.  Infinite  goodness  can  give 
no  more.  God  gives  himself  and  aU  he  has  for  the  redemption 
of  man.     This  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  an  "  unspeakable  gift." 
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6.  This  benevolence  and  goodness  appears  greater,  and  is 
more  illustrious  in  the  salvation  of  man,  in  that  all  is  given 
freely,  without  money  and  without  price,  as  man  is  infinitely 
unworthy  of  it;  and,  as  such,  receives  this  redemption  as  a 
free  gift,  the  whole  being  offered  and  given  to  every  one  who 
is  willing  to  receive  it.  Men  obtain  an  interest  in  this  salva- 
tion, not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  they  do,  not  by  any 
worthiness  in  them,  or  by  any  thing  they  offer  as  the  price  of 
the  divine  favor,  but  by  believing  in  the  Mediator,  receiving 
the  record  which  God  has  given  concerning  his  Son,  and  ac- 
cepting salvation  as  it  is  freely  offeifed  and  given,  trusting 
wholly  in  Christ,  and  receiving  all  from  him  as  a  free  gift  to 
such  who  are  not  only  wholly  without  any  desert  of  the  least 
favor,  but  are  infinitely  odious  and  ill  deserving.  This  is  to 
be  saved  by  faith,  by  which  the  free  grace  of  God  in  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners  is  exercised  and  (fisplayed  to  the  highest 
degree,  as  is  abundantly  represented  in  divine  revelation.  St. 
Paul  insists  much  upon  this.  He,  having  proved  from  Scripture 
that  all  men  are  sinners,  consequently  infinitely  ill  deserving, 
says,  "  Therefore,  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be 
justified  in  his  sight ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin. 
But  now  the  righteousness  of  God,  without  the  law,  is  mani- 
fested, even  the  righteousness  of  Grod,  which  is  by  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe ;  being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  a  propitiation,  through 
faith  in  his  blood.  Now,  to  him  that  worketh  (that  is,  in 
order  to  offer  his  works  as  the  price  of  God's  favor)  is  the  re- 
ward not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt.  But  to  him  that 
worketh  not,  (that  is,  has  nothing  to  recommend  him,  and  ac- 
knowledges he  has  done  nothing  by  which  he  deserves  the 
divine  favor,  more  than  any  other  man,)  but  believcth  on  him 
that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteous- 
ness. Therefore,  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace." 
(Rom.  iii.  20,  etc. ;  iv.  4,  5,  16.)  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 
(Eph.  ii.  8.) 

The  above  particulars,  put  together  and  taken  into  one  view, 
serve  to  illustrate  the  observation  that  the  redemption  of  man 
is  the  highest  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  love  of  God,  in 
which  divine,  infinite  benevolence  has  an  object  equal  to  itself, 
and  is  acted  out  and  displayed  to  the  highest  degree  and  best 
advantage,  to  be  seen  and  celebrated  by  the  redeemed  and  all 
holy  creatures,  with  increasing  views  and  happiness  forever 
and  ever.  In  the  redemption  of  man,  the  infinitely  benevo- 
lent Jehovah  "  fulfils  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness, 
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(2  Thess.  i.  11,)  and  mercy  is  built  up  forever.  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  2.) 
In  this  work  God  shows  his  glory  by  causing  all  his  goodness 
to  be  displayed  before  the  redeemed,  while  his  name  is  pro- 
claimed and  celebrated.  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and 
transgression,  and  sin."  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18, 19 ;  xxxiv.  6, 7.)  This 
goodness,  this  love  of  God,  is  in  Scriptmre  celebrated  as  great 
love.  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  the  great  love  where- 
with he  loved  us,  etc. ;  love  which  passeth  knowledge."  (Eph. 
iL  4 ;  iii.  19.)  It  is  called  the  riches,  the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
ffrace.  "  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  And 
hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heav- 
enly places,  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that,  in  the  ages  to  come,  he  might 
show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in  his  kindness  towards 
us  through  Jesus  Christ."     (Eph.  i.  7 ;  ii.  6,  7.) 

The  love  of  God  is  exercised  in  the  redemption  of  man  in 
its  infinite  strength,  in  overcoming  difficulties  and  obstacles 
infinitely  great,  which  were  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  it 
towards  man,  and  opposed  it ;  in  delivering  from  infinite  evil, 
and  giving  him  infinite  good.  This  benevolence  is  infinite 
mercy  and  compassion  to  the  infinitely  miserable.  It  is  ex- 
ceeding rich,  free,  and  sovereign  grace,  which  gives  such 
deliverance,  such  salvation,  not  only  to  the  undeserving,  but 
infinitely  guilty,  vile,  and  ill  deserving. 

IV.  This  design  and  work  —  the  redemption  of  man  —  has 
been  gradually  introduced  and  opened  from  the  first  apostasy 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  from  that  time  down  to  this  day ; 
and  will  be  carried  on  until  it  shall  be  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  world  and  the  day  of  judgment 

Every  thing,  and  all  events,  which  took  place  in  the  world, 
from  the  beginning  of  it,  during  four  thousand  years,  were  pre- 
paratory to  the  coming  and  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer; 
while  other  ends,  respecting  redemption,  were  in  view  and  an- 
swered. And  since  that  event,  and  the  resurrection  and  exalta- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  what  has  taken 
place  is  to  be  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  redemption,  and 
preparatory  to  much  greater  things  which  are  yet  to  take  place 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  which  will  not  be 
completed  till  the  day  of  judgment  This  has  been  represented 
by  our  Savior  in  a  number  of  similitudes,  such  as  the  following : 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field  —  which,  indeed,  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds  —  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  epreatest 
among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree ;  so  that  the  birds  oi  the  air 
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come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  He  spoke  another 
parable  :  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole 
was  leavened."  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  32,  33.)  "  And  he  said.  So  is 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground,  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed 
should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how.  For  the 
earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  brought 
forth,  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest 
is  come."  (Mark  iv.  26-29.) 

V.  The  work  of  redemption  is  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
work  of  God,  and,  indeed,  the  sum  and  end  of  all  his  works. 

This  is  abundantly  evident  from  divine  revelation ;  which 
revelation  itself  originated  from  this  design,  and  has  been 
formed  and  given  to  man,  in  order  to  promote  and  accomplish 
it.  It  is  of  no  importance  or  worth,  any  further  than  it  answers 
ends  which  respect  the  redemption  of  man.  This  asserts  that 
the  new  creation  — by  which  is  meant  the  work  of  .redemption, 
or  the  church  of  the  redeemed,  which  is  the  New  Jerusalem 
with  the  inhabitants-— is  so  superior  to  the  old  creation  or  the 
natural  world,  and  so  much  the  end  of  it,  that  the  first  creation 
shall  be  swallowed  up  and  forgotten  in  the  existence  and  glory 
of  the  latter.  "  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth ; 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind. 
But  be  you  glad  and  rejoice  forever,  in  that  which  I  create; 
for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a 
joy."  (Tsa.  Ixv.  17,  18.)  This  is  most  expressly  asserted  in  the 
following  words :  "  For  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are 
in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all 
things  were  created  by  Him,  and  for  Him,^^ 

All  the  created  universe,  containing  every  creature  and  thing, 
visible  and  invisible,  greater  and  less,  are  here  said  to  be  creat«l 
for  Christ  —  considered  as  God,  Man,  and  Mediator  —  the  Re- 
deemer of  man  ;  for  in  that  character  and  capacity  he  is  con- 
sidered, described,  and  spoken  of  in  these  words,  and  the 
context,  as  being  "  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church,  who  have 
redemption  through  his  blood."  For  him,  as  the  Redeemer  of 
the  church,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  work  of  redemption ;  f<Mr 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  redeemed  church,  were  all 
things  made ;  and  to  this  end  they  are  all  subordinated  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence.  He  is,  therefore,  "  appointed 
the  heir  of  all  things,"  (Heb.  i.  2,)  and  made  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church;  all  things  being  put  under  his  feet 
(Eph.  i.  22.) 
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It  is  hence  most  certain,  that  all  the  works  of  God  have 
reference  to  the  work  of  rederription  as  their  end,  being  all 
subordinated  to  this,  in  order  to  promote  and  perfect  it,  and 
really  belong  to  it,  as  parts  and  appendages  of  it  All  things 
are  created  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  church,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  all  used  and  improved  for  this  end  in  the  course  of 
divine  providence ;  which  consists  in  ordering  and  disposing 
all  events,  aitd  using  all  things  so  as  completely  to  answer  the 
end  for  which  they  were  made. 

And  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  the  greatest  and  most 
glorious  of  all  the  works  of  God,  and  the  end  of  all,  will  be 
evident,  if  we  consider  what  it  is,  and  the  things  which  it  com- 
prises. To  this  belong  the  character  and  works  of  the  Medi- 
ator. There  could  have  been  no  such  character  as  this,  and 
no  such  works  as  he  has  done,  had  there  been  no  redemption 
of  man.  And  his  character,  and  his  works,  are  infinitely  greater 
and  more  glorious  than  any  could  have  been,  had  not  redemp- 
tion taken  place.  There  is  an  unspeakably  greater  and  more 
illustrious  display  of  the  divine  character  and  perfections  in 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  than  could  have  been  in  any 
other  way.  And  to  redeem  the  church  by  giving  himself  a 
ransom  for  it,  even  his  life  on  the  accursed  cross,  to  recover 
man  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan ;  to  sanctify  the  church 
and  make  it  a  perfectly  holy  and  most  beautiful  society,  is,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  a  greater  work  of  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  than  creating  and  upholding  all  worlds,  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  possible  moral  worlds,  exclusive  of  this.  There- 
fore, in  this  work  is  the  proper  and  full  display  of  the  divine 
perfections,  which  is  the  highest  end  of  all  God's  works. 

And  by  the  redemption  of  the  church  and  the  eternal  king- 
dom of  Christ  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  creation 
is  effected,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  the  infinite  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  of  God.  All  intelligent  creatures,  who  are 
firiends  to  God,  will  be,  beyond  expression,  more  holy  and 
happy  than  they  could  have  been,  had  there  been  no  such  per- 
son and  character  as  that  of  the  Redeemer,  and  no  redemption. 
Though  holy  angels  be  not  redeemed,  yet  they  behold  the 
works  of  redemption  and  the  Redeemer  with  holy  love,  admi- 
ration, and  joy,  and  see  and  enjoy  unspeakably  more  of  God 
than  otherwise  they  could  have  done,  and  are  happy  in  their 
activity  to  promote  it  "  Into  this  the  angels  desire  to  look." 
(1  Peter  i.  12.)  "  To  the  intent  that  now  unto  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known,  by  the  church, 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  (Eph.  iii.  10.)  "Are  they  not 
all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation  ?  "     (Heb.  i.  14.)     By  this  they  have  a 
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song  to  sing,  which  otherwise  they  never  could  have  known : 
''  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
to  men."  (Luke  ii.  14.) 

Thus  we  have  abundant  evidence  from  Scripture,  and  from 
the  reason  and  nature  of  it,  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  not 
a  secondary  purpose,  detached  from  the  original  plan  of  divine 
operations,  but  is  itself  the  first  and  original  design  and  end  of 
all  the  works  of  God,  to  which  all  things  in  creation  and  prov* 
idence,  in  the  divine  purpose,  have  respect  and  are  subordinated. 
<<  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  was  himself  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  (1  Pet.  i.  20.)  And  all  the  favor,  good,  and  happi« 
ness  bestowed  on  the  church,  was,  by  the  divine  purpose  and 
decree, "  given  to  them,  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world  began,'* 
(2  Tim.  i.  9 ;)  they  being  "  chosen  in  him,  before  the  foundfu 
tion  of  the  world,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose,  which  he 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."    (Eph.  L  4 ;  iiL  11.) 


IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  We  learn,  particularly  from  the  third  observation,  what 
an  ample  foundation  is  laid  in  the  work  of  redemption,  for  the 
highest  and  endless  gratitude  of  the  redeemed. 

As  in  the  work  of  redemption  is  the  highest  exercise  and 
most  perfect  and  glorious  display  of  divine,  infinite  benev- 
olence, in  delivering  from  infinite,  deserved  evil,  and  bestow- 
ing infinite,  undeserved  good  and  happiness,  by  such  infinite 
labor,  cost,  and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  redeemed 
are  laid  under  infinite  and  endless  obligations,  suited  to  ex- 
cite the  highest  exercise  of  that  gratitude  which  consists 
in  a  proper  view,  sense,  and  admiration  of  this  benevolence 
and  goodness  of  God,  and  in  feeling  and  expressing  their  obli- 
gations to  him  in  eternal  thanksgiving  and  praise.  And  in 
this  a  great  part  of  the  beauty,  glory,  and  happiness  of  the 
redeemed  church  will  consist.  In  order  to  raise  creatures  to 
the  highest  happiness,  there  must  not  only  be  objects  in  the 
best  manner  suited  to  excite  the  exercises  of  benevolent  and 
complacential  love,  but  they  must  be  in  circumstances  suited 
to  call  forth  the  warmest  and  most  sweet  exercises  of  grateful 
love  to  him,  who  by  his  sovereign  goodness  has  laid  them 
under  the  greatest  obligations.  The  work  of  redemption  is  in 
the  highest  degree  suited  to  this ;  and  the  redeemed  wnll  be 
forever  immensely  more  happy  in  the  exercise  of  this  sweet 
happifying  love,  than  any  creatures  could  have  been  had  no* 
the  redemption  of  man  taken  place.     This  will  be  the  sweet, 
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animating  subject  of  the  new  song  which  none  but  the  re- 
deemed can  learn,  and  which  they  will  sing  with  increasing 
delight  forever.  "  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good  ; 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.  Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
say  so."  (Ps.  cvii.  1,  2.)  They  will  say  so  forever  with  un- 
ceasing, growing  pleasure.  In  this,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
happiness  of  heaven  will  consist. 

2.  We  also  learn,  from  the  fourth  particular  and  what  has 
been  said  to  illustrate  it,  that  they  have  made  a  great  mistake 
who  have  thought  that  the  divine  goodness  and  grace  do  not 
appear  so  great  in  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  sinners  for 
Christ's  sake,  —  it  being  obtained  and  procured  by  his  suffer- 
ing in  their  stead,  and  hereby  making  atonement  for  their  sins, 
—  as  it  would  had  pardon  and  salvation  been  granted  without 
any  such  consideration  as  that  of  the  atonement  and  merits 
of  Christ 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners  by  the  obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ  is  so 
far  from  rendering  the  benevolence  and  grace  of  Grod  less  in 
saving  them,  that  it  enhances  and  magnifies  the  divine  good- 
ness to  an  amazing  degree.  Could  sinners  have  been  saved 
without  such  a  Mediator  and  such  atonement  as  he  has  made, 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  divine  government  and  the  great- 
est good  of  the  universe,  their  pardon  and  salvation  would 
have  required  and  manifested  very  little  benevolence  compared 
with  that  which  is  exercised  and  appears  in  their  salvation,  — 
when  it  could  not  be  effected  consistent  with  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  without  the  humiliation,  obedience,  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God,  —  as  has  been  observed  and  shown 
above.  How  contrary  to  all  reason  and  truth,  how  very 
absurd,  is  it  to  assert  or  suppose  that  divine  grace,  in  the  sal- 
vation of  men,  is  greatly  lessened  and  obscured  by  the  Son  of 
Qod  suffering  the  curse  in  their  stead,  and  making  atonement 
for  them,  that  they  might  be  delivered  and  saved  consistent 
with  rectitude  and  wisdom ! 

A  number  of  the  subjects  of  a  certain  king  rebelled  against 
him,  were  apprehended,  and  justly  condemned  to  die  for  their 
crime.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  that  they 
could  not  be  pardoned  consistent  with  the  proper  support  of 
government,  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  unless  the  king's 
only  son,  who  was  the  most  honorable  and  excellent  person  in 
the  kingdom,  and  whom  he  loved  as  himself,  should  willingly 
take  their  placfe,  and  die  in  their  stead.  The  son  consented, 
and  chose  to  do  it,  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  for  them.  The 
king  himself  made  the  proposal,  and  was  well  pleased  with 
his  son's  readiness  to  die  for  them,  and  freely  gave  him  up  to 
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the  most  ignominious  and  painfol  death  that  he  might,  con- 
sistent with  propriety  and  wisdom,  pardon  those  rebels,  who 
deserved  themselves  to  die. 

An  equal  number  of  the  subjects  of  another  king  were  con- 
demned to  a  deserved  death  for  rebellion.  But  the  case  was 
such  that  they  might  be  pardoned  and  restored  to  favor,  con- 
sistent with  the  support  of  government  and  the  highest  good 
and  happiness  of  his  kingdom,  without  any  one  dying  in  their 
stead.  He,  therefore,  gave  them  a  free  and  full  pardon,  and 
restored  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  in  his 
kingdom. 

Shall  it  now  be  asked,  "  Which  of  these  kings  exercised 
and  expressed  the  most,  the  highest,  degree  of  benevolence  or 
grace  towards  the  rebels,  in  pardoning  and  saving  them  from 
deserved  death  ?  "  It  is  presumed  no  rational  creature,  who 
will  properly  attend  to  the  case,  can  possibly  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, but  must  pronounce  the  former  to  have  exerted  and 
discovered  unspeakably  more  benevolence  and  goodness  than 
the  latter,  and  that  the  latter  is  inconsiderable,  and  as  nothing, 
compared  with  the  former. 

How,  then,  can  any  one,  in  the  instance  before  us,  — which 
is,  in  all  respects,  infinitely  more  grand,  clear,  and  striking,^ 
say,  or  imagine,  there  would  have  been  more  grace  manifested 
in  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  sinners,  if  this  could  have  taken 
place  without  an  atonement  by  the  Son  of  God  dying  for 
them,  and  no  such  sufferings  had  been  necessary?  How 
can  any  man  suppose  this  wdthout  contradicting  the  reason 
of  man,  and  the  clearest  dictates  and  feelings  of  common 
sense  ? 

3.  How  great  is  their  guilt  who  slight  and  oppose  the  great 
and  wonderful  works  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man  I  — 
who  neglect  this  great  salvation,  and  abuse  this  highest  and 
most  astonishing  instance  of  the  goodness  of  God !  All  are 
under  this  awfully  aggravated  guilt  who  do  not  thankfully 
embrace  this  salvation  which  is  freely  offered  to  aU.  And  this 
is  the  great  and  chief  aggravation  of  all  the  sins  of  men  under 
the  gospel,  —  that  they  express,  or  imply,  a  rejection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  has  procured  and  offers  salvation  to  them,  and  a 
refusal  to  believe  on  him.  Therefore,  he  says,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  reproves  mankind  of  sin,  he  discovers  that  it  all  consists 
in  unbelief,  and  is  an  expression  of  that,  and  because  they 
believe  not  on  him.  (John  xvi.  8,  9.)  Every  sin  is  a  sin  of 
unbelief,  as  it  opposes  the  Savior,  and  is  a  rejection  of  him, 
and  in  this  the  great  and  chief  criminality  of  it  does  consist. 
Had  there  been  no  Savior  for  man,  and  no  redemption,  he 
would  be  justly  punished  forever  for  his  sin  against  God,  as 
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his  rebellion  deserved  this  infinitely  great  evil.  But  the  sins 
of  man  in  this  case  would  have  been  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  their  sins  now  are  who  live  under  the  gospel,  and 
oppose,  slight,  and  abuse  all  that  astonishing  benevolence  and 
grace  of  God  and  the  Redeemer,  which  is  exercised  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  work  of  redemption.  The  rebellion  and  obsti- 
nacy of  a  creature  is  aggravated,  and  rendered  more  criminal, 
by  every  instance  and  degree  of  benevolence  and  kindness 
exercised  towards  him  by  his  Creator,  as  every  instance  of  his 
goodness  increases  the  obligation  of  the  creature  to  love  and 
obey  him,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  degree 
of  that  goodness.  Hence  it  follows  that  man  is  laid  under 
the  greatest  obligations  to  love  and  obedience  by  redemption, 
and  the  benevolence  of  God  exercised  therein,  —  which  is  by 
far  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  and  affecting  instance 
of  love  that  has  been  shown  to  creatures,  or  of  which  we  can 
have  any  conception.  Consequently,  an  obstinate  refusal  to 
embrace  this  salvation,  and  abuse  of  all  this  goodness,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  aggravated  crime  that  men  can  commit, 
and  swallows  up  all  other  supposable  crimes  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  this. 

And  this  discovers  the  great  and  total  depravity  of  man, 
and  the  exceeding  wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  in  that  it 
has  so  much  enmity  against  God  and  his  laws,  and  is  so  hard 
and  obstinate  as  not  to  be  won  by  such  love  and  kindness,  but 
is  disposed  to  slight  God  the  more  for  all  his  love,  and  to 
abuse  and  trample  upon  Christ,  and  all  the  grace  discovered 
in  the  gospel.  Scripture  and  experience  join  to  teach  us  that 
man  can  do  this,  and  that  all  have  done  it  who  have  had 
opportunity ;  and  that  all  would  persevere  in  this  most  aggra- 
vated wickedness,  whatever  methods  were  taken  to  reclaim 
them,  did  not  God,  by  his  immediate,  almighty  power,  inter- 
pose, and  take  away  the  rebellious  heart,  and  give  a  new, 
obedient  heart. 

4.  From  this  subject,  and  particularly  from  the  foregoing 
remark,  we  are  led  to  reflect  upon  the  ignorance  and  insensi- 
bility of  persons  who  live  under  the  gospel  of  their  greatest 
crime  and  guilt  They,  in  general,  will  acknowledge  that  they 
are  sinners ;  some  are  led  to  this  acknowledgment  from  their 
living  and  being  educated  where  it  is  granted  and  inculcated 
that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  this  confession  is  constantly 
made  in  public ;  and  where  particular  practices,  of  which  they 
know  they  are  guilty,  are  considered  and  condemned  as  wrong 
and  sinful.  Others  are  convinced  in  their  consciences  that 
they  are  guilty  of  many  actions  which  are  forbidden  in  the 
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Bible,  and  that  they  live  in  the  neglect  of  many  duties  which 
are  there  commanded,  and  that  therefore  they  are  criminal 
But  few  have  any  conviction  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  especially  of  the  greatest  sin,  and  which  is  the  chief 
aggravation  of  all  their  sins,  viz.,  their  opposition  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  constant  abuse  of  the  grace  revealed  in  the  gospel 
Most  men  who  live  in  gospel  light  are  so  far  from  feeling 
themselves  guilty  of  any  crime  by  not  embracing  the  Savior, 
that  they  have  not  the  least  idea  of  this,  and  stand  ready  to 
oppose  it,  and  to  exculpate  themselves,  when  they  are  charged 
with  it,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  is  laid  before  them. 
And  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  proper  conviction  of  their 
crime  and  guilt  in  this,  by  any  arguments  and  light  which 
may  be  set  before  them,  or  by  all  possible  means  that  may  be 
used  with  them.     This  leads  to  another  inference. 

5.  Hence,  we  see  the  reason  why  our  great  Prophet  and 
Teacher  has  represented  it  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
convince  men  of  this  An,  and  cause  them  to  be  thorough^ 
reproved  for  it.  He  says,  "  And  when  he  (the  Holy  Spirit)  u 
come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe 
not  on  me."  (John  xvi.  8,  9.)  Nothing  short  of  the  almighty 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  renewing  the  heart,  and  forming  ft 
to  true  discerning  in  spiritual  things,  can  produce  this  convic- 
tion and  efficacious  reproof.  The  criminal  darkness  and  de- 
lusion which  is  essential  to  the  reign  of  sin  in  the  heart  cannot 
be  removed  by  any  agent  but  the  Holy  Spirit  giving  a  new 
heart  which  admits  the  true  light,  and  sees  and  confesses  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart,  this  being  the  foun- 
tain and  seat  of  all  sin ;  and  especially  the  great  sin  of  all 
sins,  the  chief  of  all  crimes,  the  sin  of  unbelief,  in  rejecting 
and  abusing  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  and  grace  exhibited  in 
him.  When  men  have  such  an  heart  given  them,  they  will 
submit  to  the  divine  reproof;  confess  this  sin,  and  feel  and 
own  that  they  are  wholly  without  any  excuse  for  not  believing 
on  Christ;  —  that  in  this  they  have  been  monsters  of  wicked- 
ness, which  has  been  expressed  in  all  the  sins  they  have  com- 
mitted ;  and  thus  they  will  humble  themselves  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  fly  to  the  Redeemer  for  refuge,  for  pardon  and 
redemption. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PERSON  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REDEEMER. 

Well  may  we,  with  fear  and  trembling,  enter  upon  this 
high  and  important  subject,  the  person  and  character  of  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  This  person  is  so  great  and  wonderful, 
that  he  passes  knowledge ;  and  so  does  his  character,  conse- 
quently, which  is  singular,  and  infinitely  distinguished  from 
all  others,  being  excellent  and  glorious  beyond  conceptioh. 
And  yet  there  is  no  salvation  for  men,  without  a  degree  of 
true  knowledge  of  his  person  and  character ;  and  such  knowl- 
edge is  connected  with  eternal  life.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  thaV 
they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent."     (John  xvii.  3.) 

He  who  knows  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  knows  God. 
He,  therefore,  said  to  one  of  his  disciples,  "  Have  I  been  so 
long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me  ?  He 
that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father."  ^John  xiv.  9.) 
The  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sum  ol  all  Christian 
knowledge,  and  includes  the  whole  of  true  divinity.  Hence 
St.  Paul  says  to  Christians  at  Corinth,  "  1  determined  not  to 
know  any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  crucified." 
(1  Cor.  ii.  2.)  And  again,  "  Yea,  and  I  count  all  things  but 
loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
Lord,  that  I  may  know  him."  (Phil.  iii.  g,  10.)  The  apostle 
Peter  exhorts  Christians  to  strive  to  maJce^  advances,  and  to 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  this  person.  "  Grow  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ." 
(2  Pet.  iii.  18.)  This  is  an  endless  theme,  an  inexhaustible 
subject,  which  the  redeemed  will  study  and  explore  forever, 
and  will  grow  and  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  this  boundless, 
glorious,  and  most  entertaining  object,  with  unspeakable  and 
ever  fresh  delight  and  joy,  without  any  end.  Happy  are  they 
who,  with  St.  Paul,  have  the  true  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ : 
it  will  lead  them  on  in  the  only  path  of  wisdom,  to  endless 
stores  of  knowledge  and  happiness,  when  they  shall  be  where 
he  is,  and  behold  his  glory ;  dwelling  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
whereof  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lamb,  shall  shine  forever  with 
increasing  lustre,  and  be  the  light  thereof.  But  they  who 
have  not  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ,  are  exposed  to  run  into 
error  and  fatal  delusions  respecting  this  person,  and  while  they 
profess  to  acknowledge  and  honor  him,  really  deny  and  reject 
him.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Jews,  when  the  Son  of 
VOL.  I.  23 
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God  was  in  the, flesh,  on  earth.  ^For  they  that  dwelt  at 
Jemsalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor 
yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  were  read  every  Sabbath 
day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  him.'*  ^Acte 
xiii.  27.)  This  proved  fatal  to  them,  of  which  our  Loid 
warned  them,  when  he  told  them,  <^  If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  (John  viii..24.)  And  there 
soon  arose  in  the  Christian  church  those  who  denied  the 
Lord  that  bouffht  them,  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (2  I%t 
iL  1.  Jude  4^  And  as  ignorance  of  the  person  of  Jeans 
Christ,  and  mistakes  respecting  his  real  character,  were  eo 
chngerons  and  fatal  to  Jews  and  professing  Christians  in  thai 
day,  they  have  been  equally  so  m  every  age  since,  down  to 
this  day ;  and  will  be  as  mischievous  to  us,  if  we  are  eo 
criminal  and  unhappy  as  to  imbibe  them,  or  any  other,  as  oott* 
trary  to  the  truth. 

nofessing  Christians  have  diifered,  perhaps,  in  nothing  ao 
much  as  they  have  ab9ut  the  person  and  character  of  Jeaoa 
Christ  The  opinions  which  have  been  imbibed  and  profeaaed 
are  so  many  and  various  that  it  would  take  volumes,  and  fae 
an  almost  endless  task,  particulariy  to  mention  and  deaoriba 
them;  which,  therefore,  will  not  be  undertaken  here.  AH 
that  will  be  attempted,  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  revealed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  concerning  this  high  and  impor* 
tant  point,  and  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh. 

The  variety  of  diflerent  sentiments  and  gross  errors  into 
which  men  have  rup  on  this  point,  to  their  own  destruction, 
have  not  been  (v^ng  to  any  darkness  or  defect  in  divine 
revelation  respecting  this.  We  may  be  certain  that  the  pcr^ 
son  and  character  of  the  Redeemer  is  there  so  fully,  and  with 
so  much  perspicuity,  ascertained  and  fixed,  that  every  honest, 
unprejudiced  person,  who  is  willing  to  know  and  embrace  the 
truth,  and  will  properly  study  the  Bible,  will  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  form  right  conceptions  of  Jesns 
Christ,  in  every  important  article  respecting  him.  All  the 
mistakes  and  errors,  therefore,  which  have  been  embraced  oa 
this  point,  have  originated  from  the  evil  biases,  prejudices, 
and  inattention  of  sinful  man,  together  with  the  influence 
which  Satan,  "  who  deceives  the  whole  world,"  has  been  suf- 
fered to  exert  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  depraved  minds  of 
men  love  darkness  mther  than  the  light ;  yea,  hate  the  tmth| 
and  are  more  ready  to  embrace  error  and  delusion,  than  the 
pure  truth,  with  relation  to  the  Redeemer.  And  Satan,  the 
great  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  men,  is  unwearied  in  his  air 
tempts  to  blind  and  deceive  them,  especially  respecting  the 
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Savior,  and  lead  them  to  embrace  damnable  errors  concerning 
him,  and  such  as  are  very  dishonorable  to  him,  and  rob  him 
of  all  his  glory,  as  the  Redeemer  of  sinners.  This  will  fully 
account  for  the  various  and  multiplied  errors  which  have  been 
at  one  time  and  another  invented  and  propagated  in  the 
Christian  world,  consistent  with  ji^e  utmost  clearness  and  per- 
fection of  divine  revelation  on  this  head. 

Ever  since  the  gospel  has  been  preached  to  the  world  to 
this  day,  the  person  and  character  of  Christ,  Christ  crucified, 
has  been  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Grentiles 
foolishness.  To  all  the  unbelieving  and  disobedient  he  has 
been,  and  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  '^  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  rock  of  offence."  While  to  them  who  believe  he  is  pre- 
cious, the  only  sure  foundation  and  chief  corner-stone,  on 
whom  they  build  all  their  hopes.  These  true  friends  to  Christ 
do  know  him,  having  some  degree  of  true  acquaintance  with 
his  person  and  character.  But  their  knowledge  is  very  imper- 
fect, and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  is  at- 
tended with  great  darkness,  and  more  or  less  mistakes  and 
wrong  conceptions  of  him.  This,  however,  is  no  matter  of 
discouragement  to  attend  to  this  subject  with  great  care, 
diligence,  and  circumspection ;  but  rather  a  weighty  motive 
to  it,  and  to  attempt  to  confirm  the  truth,  and  throw  all  the 
light  upon  it  which  may  have  been  obtained,  by  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  leaving  it  with  them 
who  shall  come  after  with  more  clear  heads,  better  hearts,  and 
a  more  unprejudiced  and  engaged  study  of  the  Bible,  to  detect 
the  mistakes  which  may  now  be  made,  and  remove  present 
darkness,  by  bringing  forth  more  abundant  light  from  the 
divine  oracles  on  this  important  subject 

It  is  not  designed  to  attempt  a  particular  refutation  of  any 
of  the  many  different  opinions  which  have  been  advanced 
concerning  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  or  to  answer  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  that  representation  which 
shall  now  be  given  as  warranted  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
since  stating  the  truth,  and  supporting  it  by  divine  revelation, 
is  the  sjiortest  and  most  effectual  way  to  discover  and  confute 
the  opposite  errors,  and  silence  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  it. 

The  following  things  appear  to  be  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  concerning  this  wonderful  person,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  safely  believed  and  asserted. 

L  That  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  men,  is  truly  (Jod, 
or  a  divine  person.  This  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon, 
and  abundantly  proved  from  Scripture,  by  so  many  writers, 
that  it  is  needless  to  attend  here  to  all  the  evidence  there  is  of 
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this  troth  in  Scriptme.    It  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  note  tlii 
following  particulars :  — 

1.  This  is  expressly  asserted  of  him,  and  he  is  often  called 
God  in  the  Scripture.  The  foUowinff  passages  are  instances 
of  this :  ^  In  tiie  beginning  was  the  W cnrd,  and  the  Word  was 
with  Ood,  and  the  Word  wa#  God."  This  is  the  Word  whidi 
took  flesh,  or  the  human  nature,  into  a  personal  union  witk 
himself.  ^  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us ;  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only  begottso 
Son  of  the  Father."  (John  L  1, 14.)  The  Word,  which  li 
asserted  to  be  God,  is  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity. 
^  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  tbs 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  (1  John  v.  7.)  Therefore,  «his 
name  is  called  the  Word  of  God."  (Rev.  xuc  la)  "^  Unto  m 
a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and  the  flovemmenk 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  his  name  shaU  be  calledi 
Wonderful,  (Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God.  (Isa.  ix.  6.)  ^  And 
this  is  the  name  where^  he  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  [Jelio* 
vah]  our  righteousness.^  (Jer.  xxiiL  6.)  ^  Behold,  a  virgin 
shaU  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  they  shall 
call  his  name  Emanuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  Qod  vriA 
us."  (Matt  L  23.  Isa.  viL  14)  ^  A^d  Thomas  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  GKkL"  (John  xx.  28.)  "Whose 
are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever."  l(Rom.  ix.  5.) 
'^  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  glorious  appearing  ot 
the  great  Gtod,  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ"  (Tit  ii.  13.) 
The  words  in  the  original  might,  with  propriety,  be  rendered, 
jur  great  God  and  Savior.  Mr.  Fleming,  in  support  of  this 
mterpretation,  observes,  that  we  never  read  of  the  Father's  ap- 
pearance. (Doddridge's  note  on  the  place.)  "Through  the 
righteousness  of  our  God  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet  L 1.) 
"  But  unto  the  Son,  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever 
and  ever."  (Heb.  i.  8.)  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness; 
Qod  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."     (1  Tim.  iii.  16.) 

2.  What  is  in  one  part  of  the  Bible  said  of  Jehovah,  and 
ascribed  to  him,  as  the  only  true  God,  this  being  the  name 
which  is  appropriated  to  him  in  distinction  from  all  other 
beings,  is,  in  other  passages,  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer  of  maD| 
Jesus  Christ,  and  appUed  to  him. 

"  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  of 
hosts."  (Isa.  vi.  5.)  This  Jehovah,  Lord  of  hosts,  is  said  by 
St.  John  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  applies  this  passage  to 
him :  "  These  things  said  Isaiah,  when  he  saw  his  [Chnsfs] 
glory,  and  spake  of  him."     (John  xii.  41.) 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Be* 
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deemer  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last, 
and  besides  me  there  is  no  God."  (Isa.  xliv.  6.)  Here 
Jehovah  takes  this  character  to  fiimself,  as  peculiar  to  him. 
The  first,  and  the  last.  But  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
true  Israel,  the  church,  who  redeems  his  people  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  by  his  blood,  takes  this  same  character  to 
himself,  and,  therefore,  must  himself  be  Jehovah,  besides 
whom  there  is  no  God.  "  I  [Jesus  Christ]  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last." 
(Rev.  xxii.  13.)  This  same  person  takes  this  to  himself  re- 
peatedly in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  "  saying,  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  first  and  last."  ( Verse  11.)  "I  am  the  first  and 
the  last  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am 
alive  forevermore."  (Verse  17.)  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  (Verse  8.) 
**  I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Savior." 
(Isa.  xliii.  11.)  This  title  and  character  which  Jehovah  takes 
to  himself,  exclusive  of  aU  others,  the  Savior  of  Israel,  his 
church  and  people,  is  constantly  given  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament.  He  is  called  Jesus,  which  signifies  a  Sa- 
vior, because  he  saves  his  people  from  their  sins.  (Matt  i.  21.) 
"  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  and  he  is  the  Savior  of  the 
body,"  that  is,  the  church.  (Eph.  v.  23.)  He  is  called  "  our 
Loid  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ."  (2  Pet  i.  11 ;  ii.  20  ;  iii.  2, 18.) 
This  title  is  given  to  him  in  other  places,  too  many  to  be  par- 
ticularly recited ;  and  this  is  needless,  since  one  instance  of  his 
being  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Savior,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  point  now  in  view.  It  may  be  proper  and  useful, 
however,  under  this  head,  to  observe,  that  as  this  title,  the 
Savior,  is  claimed  as  peculiar  to  Jehovah,  the  only  true  God, 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Isaiah;  and,  since  Jesus 
Christ  is  called  God,  and  asserted  to  be  God,  in  many  in- 
stances, which  have  been  mentioned  above,  we  are  hence 
warranted  to  apply  the  expression  God  our  Savior,  which  is 
so  often  used,  to  Jesus  the  only  Savior  and  Redeemer  of  his 
church.  Among  other  instances  of  this,  the  following  may  be 
particularly  noted :  "  And  Mary  said,  My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Savior :  for 
unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  (Luke  i.  46,  47  ;  ii.  11.)  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  God  our  Savior.  That  they 
may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savior  in  all  things.  Our 
great  God  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  But  after  the  kindness 
and  love  of  God  and  our  Savior  appeared.  (Tit  i.  3 ;  ii.  10, 
13 ;  iii.  4.)     Through  the  righteousness  of  our  God  and  Sa- 

23* 
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vior  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Fet  L  1.)  In  our  traiislation  it  is  God 
and  our  Savior,  but  this  is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  original  at 
that  now  given.  ^  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  joa 
from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the  mesenos 
of  his  glory,  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  oar 
Savior,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now 
and  ever.    Amen.     (Jude  24, 25.) 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  person  here  intended  by  the  only 
wise  Gkxi  our  Savior,  is  further  evident,  because  this  same 
thing  is  expressly  ascribed  to  him  by  St  PauL  ^  That  he 
rChnst]  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not 
naving  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  shooU 
be  holy,  and  without  blemish."     (Eph.  v.  27.) 

.  Again :  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  is  called  the  husband  of 
the  church,  and  claims  this  relation.  ^  Thy  maker  is  thine 
husband,  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name."  (Ibbl  liv.  6.)  ^  Thoa 
shalt  no  more  be  termed  forsaken,  etc,  for  the  Lord  delighteth 
in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall  be  married ;  and,  as  the  bridegroom 
rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee.** 
(Isa.  IxiL  4,  5.)  This  same  character  and  relation  is  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ  He  is  the  bridegroom,  the  husband  of  the 
church.  John  Baptist,  speaking  of  Christ,  Bays,  ^  He  that 
hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom."  (John  iiL  29.)  St  Paul 
says  to  the  Corinthian  church,  '^  I  have  espoused  you  to  one 
husband,  that  I  may  present  you  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ** 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2.)  St  John  heard  them  rejoicing  in  heaven,  and 
saying,  "  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife 

[the  church]  hath  made  herself  ready."  (Rev.  xix.  7.)  "  And 
[  saw  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  [which  is  the  church,] 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  brids 
adorned  for  her  husband.  And  there  came  unto  me  one  of 
the  seven  angels,  and  talked  with  me,  saying,  Come  hither,  I 
will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife."  (Rev.  xxL  2,  9.) 
Thus  it  appears  that  Jehovah,  the  only  true  God,  is  the  church's 
husband ;  and  so  is  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  Jesus  Christ  is 
Jehovah,  or  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  are  the  same; 
for  the  church  hath  not,  and  cannot  have,  two  husbands.  Ncmt 
are  there  two  brides  or  wives  who  can  each  of  them  have  a 
husband ;  for  there  is  but  one  church,  but  one  bride,  who,  as 
a  chaste  virgin,  is  espoused  to  one  husband,  Jesus  Christ 
"  There  is  one  body,"  that  is,  the  church,  of  which  Christ  ia 
the  only  head  and  husband.  (Eph.  iv.  4.)  "  My  dove,  lay 
undefiled  is  but  one."     (Cant  vi.  9.) 

^  Sanctify  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  of  hosts  himself,  and  let 
be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread.     And  he  shall  b^ 
a  sanctuary ;  but  for  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  for  a  roc3^*  ^ 
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offience  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel."  (Isa.  viiL  13, 14.)  This, 
which  is  spoken  of  Jehovah^  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  St 
Peter.  "  The  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same  is 
made  the  head  of  the  corner,  and  a  stone  of  stumbling  and 
rock  of  offence."  (1  Pet  ii.  7,  8.)  It  is  said,  "  The  Lord  Grod 
of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his  angel  to  show  unto  his  servants 
the  things  which  shortly  must  be  done."  (Rev.  xxii.  6.)  And 
in  tl\e  sixteenth  verse  Jesus  Christ  says,  "  I  Jesus  have  sent 
mine  Angel  to  testify  unto  you  these  things  in  the  churches." 
Here  the  "  Lord  Grod  of  the  holy  prophets,"  which  must  be 
Jehovah^  and  Jesus  Christ,  are  said  to  be  the  same  thing. 
Therefore,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Lord  God  are  one  and  the 
same. 

Not  half  the  instances  of  this  kind,  which  might  be  adduced 
under  this  head,  have  been  mentioned ;  but  these  are  enough, 
it  is  presumed,  to  illustrate  and  make  evident,  to  every  atten- 
tive, impartial  person,  the  truth  of  the  particular  observation, 
to  prove  which  they  have  been  cited. 

3.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  Grod,  is  evident  from  the  divine  attri- 
butes being  ascribed  to  him,  even  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Deity. 

Eternity,  or  existing  without  beginning,  is  ascribed  to  him. 
**  But  thou,  Bethlehem,"  — "  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
unto  jne  that  is  to  be  ruler  of  Ismel,  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  from  old,  from  everlasting."  (Mic.  v.  2.)  Thi?  is  expressly 
>  applied  to  Christ  (Matt  ii.  6.)  He  is  represented  in  that 
remarkable  type  of  him,  Melchisedec,  to  be  without  beginning 
of  days,  or  end  of  time.  (Heb.  vii.  3.)  He  is  "the  beginning 
and  the  ending,  the  first  and  the  last,  which  is,  and  which 
was,  and  which  is  to  come,"  (Rev.  i.  8,  17;  xxii.  13,) — which 
words  strongly  express  eternal  existence,  without  beginning 
or  end. 

Immutability  is  ascribed  to  him,  which  is  an  attribute  pecu- 
liar to  God.  Speaking  to  the  Son  of  God,  it  is  said,  "  Thou 
art  the  same," — as  opposed  to  all  changeable  existence.  (Heb. 
L  12.)  This  is  expressed  more  strongly  in  the  following 
words:  "Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever." (Heb.  xiii.  8.)  Here,  both  his  eternity,  his  existence 
£rom  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  his  immutability,  are 
expressed. 

He  is  omnipotent   "  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them, 

eaying.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 

^Matt.  xxviii.  18.)    He  is  "  head  over  all  things  to  the  church." 

( £!ph.  i.  22.)     He  is  "  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself." 

^JPhil.  iii.  2l.)     He  is  "  the  first  and  the  last,  which  is,  and 

was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  (Rev.  i.  8.) 
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"  He  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power."  (Heb.  L  &) 
HxB  creating  and  upholding  all  things,  and  other  worics  whica 
are  ascribed  to  him,  are,  without  controversy,  the  work  oC 
Omnipotence.  But  these  will  be  more  particulariy  oonsidend 
under  another  head. 

That  he  is  omnipresent,  he  himself  dedaied:  ^  Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  ^  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  tiie  world."  (Matt  xviiL  20;  xxviiL  20.)  ^  And  no 
man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven."  (Joltti 
iiL  13.)  Surely,  these  things  cannot  be  said  with  truth  of  an^ 
one  but  Him  whose  presence  fills  heaven  and  earth.  Omnft- 
sdenoe  is  also  one  of  his  attributes.  This  Peter  ascribes  to 
him  without  reserve,  and  with  the  greatest  confidence.  ^  And 
Peter  said  unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things."  (John 
xxL  17.)  It  is  asserted,  agreeably  to  this,  that  ^  He  knew  aU 
men,  and  knew  what  was  in  man."  (John  iL  24,  25.)  And  it 
is  often  said  that  he  knew  the  secret  thoughts  of  men.  And 
he  says,  ^'And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  be 
which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts,  and  will  give  unto  eveiy 
one  of  you  according  to  his  works."  (Rev.  iL  23.)  This  is 
elsewhere  spoken  of  as  the  attribute  and  prerogative  of  the 
omniscient  Grod  alone.  Solomon,  speaking  to  Jehovah,  pays, 
"  Thou  only  knowest  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men." 
(2  Chron.  ix.  30.)  "  The  righteous  God  trieth  the  hearts  and 
reins."  (Ps.  vii.  9.)  "  I,  the  Lord,  search  the  heart,  I  try  the 
reins,  even  to  give  every  man  according  to  his  ways."  (Jer. 
xvii.  10.)  If  Jesus  Christ  were  not  the  only  true  God,  it  is 
impossible  he  should  take  to  himself  this  attribute,  prerogative, 
and  work,  which  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  claims  to  himself 
exclusively,  and  which  is  infinitely  too  much  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  mere  creature.  Jesus  Christ  is  declared  to  be  incompre- 
hensible, which  is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  Deity.  He  says  of 
himself,  "  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;  and 
no  man  [no  one  it  is  in  the  original]  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father."  (Matt  xi.  27.)  And  it  is  said  of  him,  "  He  had  a 
name  written  that  no  man  [no  one]  knew  but  he  himself." 
(Rev.  xix.  12.)  Equality  with  God  is  ascribed  unto  him.  St 
Jraul,  speaking  of  his  person,  says,  ^^  Who  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Grod."  (Phil. 
iL  6.)  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 
(John  X.  30.)  The  Jews  understood  him  as  hereby  claiming 
to  be  God,  and  charged  him  with  making  himself  God.  (John 
X.  33.)  Nor  does  Christ,  in  his  answer  to  them,  renounce  this 
claim.    Jesus  said, ''  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 
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(John  V.  17.)  Upon  this  the  Jews  charged  him  with  making 
himself  equal  with  GoA  Nor  does  he  deny  this  charge,  or  say- 
that  it  is  unjust,  but  goes  on  to  say,  in  a  yet  stronger  manner, 
"  What  things  soever  the  Father  doeth,  those  also  doth  the 
Son  likewise.  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and 
quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will. 
For  the  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son ; 
that  all  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the 
Father."  Surely,  this  is  making  himself  equal  with  Grod.  He, 
moreover,  says,  "  AH  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine." 
(John  xvi.  15.)  Thus  he  claims  to  be  equal  with  the  Father,— 
the  owner  and  possessor  of  all  things.  This  is  consistent  with 
his  saying  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  as  he  was  man  as 
well  a^  God,  and,  agreeably  to  the  economy  of  redemption,  in 
the  human  nature  was  become  a  servant  to  obey  and  suffer, 
in  order  to  effect  the  redemption  of  man.  In  this  capacity 
and  work  he  was  sent,  and  to  be  justified  and  exalted  by  the 
Father.  In  this  view  his  words  have  a  plain  meaning,  con- 
sistent with  his  claim  of  equality  with  the  Father  as  God.  *'  If 
ye  had  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said,  I  go  unto 
the  Father ;  for  my  Father  is  greater  than  I."    (John  xiv.  28.) 

4.  The  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  asserted  by  ascribing  to 
him  those  divine  works  which  God  alone  can  do. 

He  puts  himself  upon  an  equality  with  the  Father  in  this 
respect,  and  says  that  he  does  whatsoever  the  Father  doth. 
"My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.  What  things 
soever  he  doth,  those  also  doth  the  Son  likewise."  (John  v. 
17, 19.)  The  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  ascribed 
to  him.  "  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  (John  i.  3.)  "  For  by 
him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  domin- 
ions, or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by 
him,  and  for  him."  (Col.  i.  16.)  God  hath  made  all  things  for 
himself.  All  things  were  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  him. 
Therefore,  he  is  God.  "  And  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by 
him  all  things  consist"  (Col.  i.  17.)  "  Who  being  the  bright- 
ness of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had 
by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."  (Heb.  i.  3.)  And  he  is  addressed  in  the 
following  words :  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  hast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of 
thine  hands."  (Ps.  cii.  25.  Heb.  i.  10.)  But  these  are  the 
works  of  God  —  of  Jehovah  —  and  peculiar  to  him.  "In  the 
beginning  Grod  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."     "  By  the 
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word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made ;  and  all  the  host  of 
them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth."  (Gen.  L  1.    Pb.  xxxiii.  6.) 

Jesus  Christ  raiseth  men  from  the  dead,  which  is  a  work  of 
omnipotence  as  great  as  that  of  creation.  When  he  was  on 
earth  he  raised  man  from  the  dead  by  his  own  powerful  word. 
And  he  claims  power  and  authmly  to  raise  all  the  dead  of 
mankind,  at  the  last  day.  He  hath  said,  *'  The  hour  is  coming 
in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.  And  this  is  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth 
on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  (John  v. 
28,29;  vL  40;  xi.  25.) 

Jesus  Christ  will  judge  the  world,  angels,  devils,  and  all 
mankind.  This  is  onen  asserted  in  the  ^ripture.  All  judg* 
ment  is  committed  unto  him.  A  work  infinitely  too  great  for 
a  mere  creature  to  perform ;  and,  tiierefore,  infinitely  too  great 
for  him,  and  too  high  and  honorable,  were  he  not  the  most 
high  God,  possessed  of  infinite  power,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
rectitude. 

But  one  thing  more  will  be  added  under  this  head.  Jesus 
Christ  is  Governor  of  the  world ;  be  has  all  things  in  his  hand ; 
upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power ;  is  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church,  having  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
He  executeth  a  particular  providence ;  his  care  and  power 
orders  and  effects  every  event,  and  extends  to  every  creature 
and  thing  in  the  created  universe,  whether  great  or  smalL  He 
alone,  therefore,  is  able  to  take  the  book  of  the  divine  de- 
crees, and  open  the  seals  thereof,  by  governing  the  world,  and 
bringing  to  pass  al^  things  agreeably  to  the  eternal  purpose. 
None  can  do  this  but  he  who  has  omnipotence,  infinite  knowl* 
edge,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 

5.  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  God,  in  that 
he  is  the  object  of  the  divine  worship,  which  would  be  idolatry 
if  offered  to  any  being  but  the  only  true  God. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  and  certain  than  that  God  is 
the  only  proper  object  of  religious  worship.  Jesus  Christ  is,  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  asserted  to  be  the  object  of  such  worship; 
therefore,  he  is  God. 

All  the  angels  of  heaven  are  commanded  to  worship  him. 
"  When  he  bringeth  the  first  begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith, 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  (Heb.  i.6.)  John 
saw  and  heard  him  worshipped  in  heaven,  and  represented  as 
the  object  of  prayer  and  praise.    <' And  when  he  had  taken  the 
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book,  the  four  beasts,  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  fell  down 
before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden 
vials  full  of  odors,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints.  And  they 
sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book, 
and  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God,  by  thy  blood.  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard 
the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the 
beasts  and  the  elders ;  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands ;  saying, 
with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor, 
and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  heard  I  saying, 
Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever. 
And  the  four  beasts  said.  Amen.  And  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  fell  down  and  worshipped  him  that  liveth  forever  and 
ever,"  even  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  dead,  and  is  alive,. and  be- 
hold he  liveth  forever  and  ever.  (Rev.  i.  18 ;  v.  8,  9,  11,  12, 13, 
14.)  Thus  all  in  heaven  and  on  earth  "  honor  the  Lamb,  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father."  (John  v.  23.) 

Agreeably  to  this,  St.  Paul  says  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  God  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  — 
[or  angels  and  men,  both  the  living  and  the  dead,]  —  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  father."  (Phil.  ii.  9,  10,  11.) 

These  words  express  the  involuntary  subjection  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  voluntary  submission,  adoration,  and  wor- 
ship of  his  friends,  which  is  given  only  to  God.  And  that  such 
subjection,  submission,  and  worship,  is  here  intended,  which  is 
due  to  God  alone,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  this  God,  is  evident 
both  from  this  same  apostle's  quotation  of  these  words  in  an- 
other place,  and  from  the  passage  in  the  prophpt  Isaiah,  from 
whence  they  are  taken :  "  For  we  shall  all  stand  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ.  For  it  is  wTitten,  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  con- 
fess to  God."  (Rom.  xiv.  10,  11.)  This  homage  is  here  said 
to  be  paid  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  Judge  of  the  world,  and  as  God. 
And  this  bowing  the  knee  and  confession,  is  claimed  by  Jehovahj 
the  God  of  Israel ;  and  he  says  it  shall  be  given  to  him,  as  the 
only  true  God,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah :  "  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  myself;  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return, 
that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall 
swear."  (Isa.  xlv.  22,  23.) 
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Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  prayed  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  com* 
mitted  his  spirit,  himself,  to  him,  when  he  was  expiring  under  the 
hand  of  his  persecutors.  '<  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon 
God,  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  (Acts  vii.  69.) 
The  word  Gfod  is  not  in  the  original ;  and  the  words  might  be, 
with  propriety,  rendered,  calling  upon  Jesus  Christ,  saying, 
Lord  Jesus,  etc.  Such  a  solemn  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ,  putting 
his  whole  trust  in  him,  and  committing  his  soul  to  him  with 
his  last  breath,  is  an  act  of  worship  which  would  be  gross  idol- 
atry if  oft'ered  to  any  but  God. 

And  as  Stephen  worshipped  Jesus  Christ,  and  called  upon 
his  name,  making  his  last  prayer  to  him  when  he  was  leaving 
the  world,  he  was  not  singular  and  alone  in  this ;  but  thus 
calling  on  the  name  of  Christ  was  practised  by  all  Christians, 
and,  therefore,  mentioned  as  expressive  of  their  character,  and 
an  essential  branch  of  it,  and  by  which  they  are  denominated 
and  distinguished  from  others.  St.  Paul  thus  addresses  them : 
"  Unto  the  church  of  God,  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them  that 
are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that 
in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
both  theirs  and  ours."  (1  Cor.  i.  2.)  Ananias,  speaking  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  says,  "  And  here  he  [Saul]  hath  authority 
from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  that  call  on  thy  name."  (Acts 
ix.  14.)  That  is,  all  Christians.  And  of  Saul  it  is  further  said, 
"And  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God.  But  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed, 
and  said,  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  them  which  called  on 
this  name  in  Jerusalem,  and  came  hither  for  that  intent,  that 
he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  the  chief  priests?"  (Acts 
ix.  20,  21.) 

And  when  he  was  on  earth  he  was  worshipped,  —  by  the 
wise  men  from  the  east,  by  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  by  a 
woman  of  Canaan,  by  a  leper,  by  a  man  born  blind,  whom  he 
had  restored  to  sight,  by  all  who  were  in  the  ship  with  him,  by 
the  women,  when  they  saw  him,  after  his  resurrection,  by  the 
multitude  of  his  disciples,  when  he  appeared  to  them  in  Gral- 
ilee,  and  by  his  disciples  who  saw  him  ascend  from  Mount 
Olivet  into  heaven.  Yet  in  none  of  these  instances  did  he 
forbid  this  worship  to  be  paid  to  him,  or  show  the  least  disap- 
probation of  it ;  but  the  history  of  it  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
such  worship  was  proper,  and  that  he  accepted  it  with  appro- 
bation, and  was  pleased  with  it.  Whereas,  when  Cornelius 
the  centurion  offered  to  worship  Peter,  he  forbid  and  reproved 
him,  saying,  "  Stand  up,  I  myself  also  am  a  man."  (Acts  x. 
26.)  And  when  St.  John  offered  to  worship  the  angel  who 
spake  to  him,  he  received  a  rebuke  from  him.     He  said  unto 
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him,  "  See  thou  do  it  not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant.  Wor- 
ship God."  (Rev.  xix.  10 ;  xxii.  9.)  Plainly  declaring  that  God 
only  is  the  proper  object  of  such  worship ;  which  worship  was 
paid  to  Jesus  Christ,  with  his  approbation,  as  has  been  ob- 
served; which  he  must  have  rejected  and  rebuked  those  who 
offered  it,  as  Peter  and  the  angel  did,  had  he  not  been  a  divine 
person,  that  is,  Grod.  He  himself  rebuked  the  devil  when  he 
proposed  to  Christ  to  worship  him ;  not  because  he  was  an 
evil  being,  but  because  he  was  not  God,  and  such  worship  was 
to  be  given  to  God  only.  "  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Gret  thee 
hence,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  (Matt  iv.  10.)  The 
word  in  the  original,  tmnslated  serve^  is  found  in  above  twenty 
places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  always  means  religious  ser- 
vice,-— implying  devotion  and  religious  worship,  —  and  is,  in 
a  number  of  places,  translated,  to  worship. 

The  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  church,  by  thus 
worshipping  him  as  their  Lord  and  their  God,  obeyed  the 
prophetic  direction  and  command  given  in  the  forty-fifth 
iWlm.  "  So  shall  the  king  greatly  desire  thy  beauty ;  lor  he 
is  thy  Lord,  and  worship  thou  him." 

Jehovah  had  abundantly  expressed  his  peculiar  displeasure 
with  idolatry,  and  done  much  to  guard  his  people,  and  warn 
tiiem  against  it  and  all  approaches  to  it;  and  did  often 
strictly  forbid  their  worshipping  any  creature,  idols,  or  any  god 
besides  himself.  And  he  had  often  punished  them  for  this  sin, 
as  peculiarly  provoking  to  him.  He  had  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me :  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thy- 
self to  them,  nor  serve  them ;  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a 
jealous  God.  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god;  for  I  the 
Lord,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  am  a  jealous  God.  I  am  the 
Lord ;  that  is  my  name ;  and  my  glory  I  will  not  give  unto 
another,  neither  my  praise  to  graven  images."  If  Jesus  Christ 
were  not  God,  even  this  same  God  who  has  said  these  things, 
what  a  contradiction  to  these  declarations  and  commands, 
and  how  inconsistent  is  it  with  them  to  set  him  so  high,  as 
worthy  of  equal  honor  wdth  the  Father ;  to  call  him  God,  and 
give  him  all  the  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  make  him 
head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  to  represent  him  as  praised, 
adored,  and  worshipped,  by  all  the  inhabitants  in  heaven,  and 
to  command  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  the  church  in  earth, 
to  worship  him !  Were  he  not  the  true  Grod,  this  would  be 
the  greatest  imaginable,  and  even  an  irresistible  temptation 
and  encouragement  to  the  most  gross  idolatry,  to  worship 
and  trust  in  him  who  is  not  God,  but  a  mere  creature.  We 
cannot  reconcile  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  or  the 
VOL.  I.  24 
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New  Testament  with  itself,  unless  we  believe  and  grant  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  Grod,  for  in  both  men  are  repeatedly 
forbidden  to  worship  or  pay  religious  homage  to  any  but  the 
only  true  God  And  yet  in  both  they  are  commanded  to 
worship  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gkxl,  the  King  of  IsneL 
And  the  latter  teaches  us  that  He  who  of  old  was  worshipped 
by  the  seraphim,  under  the  name  and  character  of  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  was  Jesus  Christ.  (Isa.  vL  1,  2.  John 
xiL  37-41.)  But  if  Jesus  Christ  be  the  true  Son  of  Qod, 
God  with  us,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  as  he  is  expressly 
declared  to  be,  all  the  Bible  can  be  reconciled  with  itself,  and 
appears  perfectly  consistent  on  tiiis  head.  While  we  there 
behold  him  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  Grod ;  who  appeared  and  acted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  under  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  in  the  form  of  God ;  who  took  to  himself  the 
name  Jehovah,  and  the  attributes  and  character  of  the  most 
high  God,  and  claimed  the  worship  and  honors  which  be* 
long  to  God  alone;  while  we  behold  him  laving  aside  his 
former  appearance  and  glory,  and  making  himself  of  no 
reputation,  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  instead 
of  the  form  of  God,  in  which  he  appeared  before,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  man; — in  this  view,  we  shall  see  the  whole 
Scripture  to  harmonize  on  this  point,  and  be  constrained  to 
say  with  Thomas,  "  My  Lord,  and  my  Grod ! "  and  join  to 
honor  him,  even  as  the  Father  is  honored  ;  ascribing,  with  the 
heavenly  hosts,  praise,  blessing,  wisdom,  power,  dominion,  and 
glory,  unto  him  that  sittetb  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,  forever  and  ever. 

And,  indeed,  if  he  be  not  the  true  God,  and  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  Grod,  who  has  created  all  things  that  ever  were 
created,  and  upholds  them  all  continually  by  his  powerful 
word;  who  has  all  the  power  in  the  universe,  and  sustains  and 
governs  all  creatures  and  things,  being  head  over  all  things  to 
file  church, — it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  proper  object  of 
worship,  or  any  God  to  be  trusted  and  adored. 

It  may  be  further  added,  that  the  religious  rite  of  baptism, 
instituted  by  Christ,  is  a  solemn  and  important  act  of  devo- 
tion and  worship,  in  which  the  name  of  God  is  invoked,  and 
the  person  baptized  is  dedicated  to  him  with  awful  solemnity. 
This  religious  act  of  worship  is  commanded  to  be  done  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  in  which  he  joined  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  ^'  Go,  teach  all  nations,  said  Christ  to  his 
disciples,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt  xxviii.  19.) 
This,  properly  considered,  will  appear  a  demonstration  of  the 
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divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  is  equally  God  with 
the  Father,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion. If  Jesus  Christ  were  not  God,  what  a  profanation  of  the 
sacred  name  would  this  be,  and  what  a  gross  act  of  idolatry,  to 
join  his  name  with  that  of  the  only  true  God,  as  equal  with  him 
in  such  a  solemn  act  of  covenanting  and  religious  worship ! 

The  priests  in  Israel,  Aaron  and  his  sons,  were  appointed  and 
directed  to  blfess  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  say,  "  The  Lord 
bless  thee,  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  his 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  This  was  an  act 
of  solemn,  religious  worship,  invoking  the  name  of  Jehovah^  and 
calling  on  him.  (Num.  vi.  23-26.  1  Chron.  xxiii.  13.)  St.  Paul 
blesses  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  same  Lord,  doubtless, 
even  in  the  name  into  which  they  were  baptized,  saying, 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all. 
Amen."  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.)  This  is  an  act  of  devotion  and 
worship,  in  which  God  is  called  upon  to  bless,  or  he  asks  this 
blessing  from  God.  If  Jesus  Christ  were  not  God,  thus  to 
bless  in  his  name,  and  join  him  with  the  true  God  in  this  in- 
vocation and  act  of  worship,  would  be  real  idolatry.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  as  the  name  Jehovah,  or  Lord,  is  mentioned 
distinctly  three  times,  in  the  blessing  which  Aaron  and  his 
sons  were  ordered  to  pronounce,  denoting,  as  is  reasonably 
supposed,  the  three,  included  in  that  name;  so  the  apostle, 
blessing  in  the  same  name,  mentions  three,  as  included  in  this 
name,  each  of  which  is  elsewhere  expressly  called  God  and 
Lord.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  here,  that  as  the  bap- 
tism which  Christ  ordered  to  be  administered  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  afterwards  said  to  be 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  because  one  of  these  supposes  and  comprehends 
all ;  so  this  apostle,  who  blessed  in  the  name  of  these  same 
three,  does  more  commonly  bless  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
"  The  grace  of  ohr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you ; "  because 
he  is  God,  and  the  whole  Trinity  is  implied  in  his  name ;  and 
this  is  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  adorable  Three,  as  really  as 
when  they  are  distinctly  mentioned. 

Much  more  may  be  produced  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
prove  and  confirm  this  truth,  that  Jesus  Clirist  is  God ;  but 
surely  what  has  been  now  collected  from  the  sacred  oracles  on 
this  head  is  sufficient  to  establish  this  important  doctrine  in 
the  mind  of  every  honest,  unprejudiced  person,  who  is  willing 
properly  to  attend  to  it,  and  to  know  the  truth. 

There  have  been,  and  now  are,  indeed,  many  professing 
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Christians,  who  do  not  believe,  but  deny  and  oppose  this  doty 
trine  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  These  appear  to  be  led 
to  re&ounce  this  doctrine,  principally  for  two  reasons.  Firtij 
because  they  are  disposed  to  reject  every  doctrine  in  Christian- 
ity which  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  fully  understand, 
with  their  boasted  reason.  They,  therefore,  deny  the  doctrine 
-of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  tiiis  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
many  other  doctrines,  which  to  them  are  incomprehensible,  and 
which  they,  therefore,  pronounce  unreasonabfe.  And  would 
they  be  consistent,  they  must  renounce  Christianitv  itself,  and 
even  the  belief  of  the  being  of  a  Gkxl,  and  of  almost  every 
thinff  else ;  for  the  existence  of  Gkxi  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  And  it  is  above  our  reason  or  conoep* 
tion,  and  contrary  to  reason  as  some  would  improve  it,  that 
any  being  should  exist  without  any  cause  out  ot  himself,  and 
without  beginning  to  exist,  and  unchangeable,  etc  If  the 
being  of  a  God  be  admitted,  which  must  be  admitted,  unless 
we  renounce  all  reason,  we  must  admit  innumemble  mystefieSi 
which  our  minds  cannot  fathom  and  comprehend. 

And  what  object  is  there  in  universal  nature  which  can  be 
fully  comprehended  by  us?  And  what  truth  is  there  which 
respects  (^od  or  the  creature,  which  can  be  perfectly  understood 
by  us,  and  which  is  not  attended  with  seeming  contradictions, 
at  least,  in  the  view  of  some  ? 

Secondly.  Another  reason  of  their  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  is,  their  not  seeing  any  need  of  his  being 
God,  in  order  to  be  the  Savior  of  men.  They  entertain  such 
notions  of  God,  the  divine  law  and  government,  of  the  nature 
and  demerit  of  sin,  the  state  of  fallen  man,  etc.,  that  they  can- 
not see  any  need  of  atonement  for  sin,  which  a  creature  cannot 
make,  or  of  any  thing  to  be  done  by  the  Redeemer  of  man, 
which  a  mere  creature  cannot  do.  Therefore,  they  are  resolved 
not  to  admit  a  doctrine  which,  in  their  view,  is  so  incompre- 
hensible and  absurd,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  perfectly  useless. 
They,  therefore,  think  they  find  many  thin^  in  divine  rev- 
elation inconsistent  with  this  doctrine,  and  have  attempted 
to  explain  away  those  passages  of  Scripture  adduced  to  sup- 
port it,  and  to  put  such  a  sense  upon  them  as  to  make  them 
assert  no  such  thing.  Their  objections  and  manner  of  explain- 
ing the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  their 
believing  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  creature,  will  not  be  par- 
ticularly considered  here,  as  this  has  been  done  by  many  able 
divines.  What  has  been  now  produced  from  the  Scriptures, 
to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  Grod,  it  is  presumed,  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  every  humble,  modest  inquirer  after  the 
truth,  that  this  doctrine  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
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such  a  manner,  that  the  evidence  of  it  is  incontestable  and  must 
be  admitted,  if  we  admit  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  standard  of 
truth.  And  this  evidence  will  rise  higher,  if  possible,  as  we 
proceed ;  and  when  we  come  to  consider  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  this  doctrine,  and  that  none  but  a  divine  person 
could  be  the  Redeemer  of  man,  consistent  with  other  doctrines 
and  truths  of  divine  revelation,  and  do  and  suffer  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done  and  suffered  in  order  to  redeem  sinners ; 
and  that  a  person  who  is  not  God,  would  be  infinitely  unequal 
to  this  work. 

But  there  is  another  truth  equally  important,  and  plainly 
revealed,  with  that  which  we  have  been  considering,  concern- 
ing this  wonderful  person. 

IL  The  Redeemer  of  sinners  is  truly  and  really  man.  This 
person  is  both  God  and  man.  The  Wordy  who  was  God,  and 
created  all  things  that  are  made,  became  and  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  men.  He  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
and  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  that  is,  was  really  man  — 
"  the  Son  of  man."  He  is,  therefore,  denominated  man,  that 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  etc.  This  necessarily  implies  that 
he  had  a  real  body  and  soul ;  for  these  arfe  essential  to  human 
nature,  so  that  none  can  be  a  real  man  who  has  not  both 
these.  The  history  of  his  conception,  birth,  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  states  this  truth  in  a  clear  and  unequivocal  light. 
Therefore,  there  is  need  of  nothing  further  to  be  said,  to  prove 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  really  man.  But  it  seems  needful  to  ob- 
serve and  attend  to  the  following  things  concerning  this  won- 
derful, incomprehensible  person,  God  man,  and  the  union  of 
these  two  natures  in  this  one  person. 

1.  The  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  distinct  per- 
son, separate  from  the  divine  nature,  or  his  Godhead.  The 
human  nature  exists,  and  began  to  exist,  in  union  with  the 
sacred  person  in  the  Trinity,  the  Word,  so  that  both  natures 
are  but  one  person.  As  the  soul  and  body  of  a  man,  though 
different  and  distinct  in  their  nature,  or  are  two  different  na- 
tures, considered  in  themselves,  yet  in  union  with  each  other 
are  but  one  person. 

2.  What  is  true  and  may  be  affirmed  of  either  nature,  divine 
and  human,  is  true  and  may  be  affirmed  of  this  person,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Redeemer.  This  same  person  is  God,  and  he  is 
man.  This  person  was  in  heaven,  and  was  visible  on  earth  at 
the  same  time.  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but 
he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which 
is  in  heaven."  (John  iii.  13.)  This  person  who  is  Grod  man, 
Immanuel,  God  with  us,  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh,  was  put 
to  death  in  the  fiesh,  that  is,  in  the  human  nature.     He  died 
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on  the  crofls,  and  his  Uood  was  poured  oat  there.  This  being 
the  death,  the  blood  of  this  person,  it  was  the  Uood  of  Goo^ 
because  this  person  was  Goo.  ^Acts  xx.  28.)  This  person  is 
omniscient  alnd  unchangeable  in  his  divine  natore;  but  tha 
human  natore  of  this  person  is  not  omniscient,  nor  unchangi^ 
able,  but  did  increase  in  stature,  knowledge,  and  wisdook 
(Luke  iL  62.)  As  God,  he  is  omnipotent  and  independent ;  as 
man,  he  is  altogether  dependent.  Many  other  instances  of  this 
kind  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  illnstnls 
the  observation  which  has  now  been  mentioned  conoeminff  tUs 
wonderful,  complex  person,  including  two  natures  peiucdyr 
distinct,  and  inmiitely  different  one  frmn  the  other. 

This  matter  may  be  further  explained  and  rendered 
intelligible,  perhaps,  by  considering  the  person  of  a 
Every  man  is  a  complex  person,  consisting  of  body  and 
of  very  distinct  and  different  natures,  and  yet  so  united  as  to 
make  one  person.  What  Ib  true  of  one  of  these  two  parts  m 
natures  of  man,  is  not  true  of  both.  The  body  is  mortal,  tha 
soul  is  not  The  body  has  dimensions,  and  visible  shape  and 
countenance ;  the  soul  has  nothing  of  these,  and  is  not  capaUs 
of  them.  And  yet  what  is  true  of  either  of  these  different  parts 
or  natures,  is  true  of  the  person  consisting  of  these  parts.  Tki 
same  person  Ib  mcnrtal,  as  to  his  body ;  but  is  immortal,  as  to  Us 
mind.  The  person  dies,  but  it  in  only  in  one  of  the  constitocAk 
parts  of  his  person,  his  body.  Therefore,  this  same  person  may 
live  when  his  body  is  dead.  This  person,  consisting  of  body 
and  soul,  is  intelligent,  does  think  and  reason.  This  is  tme 
of  the  person,  bc^cause  his  mind  is  intelligent,  thinks,  and  tea* 
sons,  while  his  body  is  not  capable  of  this,  etc 

3.  These  two  distinct  and  infinitely  different  natures*  united 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  transformed  into  each 
other,  so  that  one  becomes  the  other  by  this  perBonal  nniaa, 
but  remain  as  distinct  and  different,  in  this  respect,  as  if  theie 
iverc  no  such  personal  union.  The  human  nature  is  not  (Sod, 
and  has  not  any  of  the  attributes  peculiar  to  divinity,  anj 
more  than  if  it  were  not  united  to  divinity.  And  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  is  no  more  a  creature,  and  has  no  more  the 
peculiar  properties  of  a  man,  than  if  no  such  personal  union  of 
these  natures  had  taken  place.     Therefore,— 

4.  This  personal  union  of  the  divine  nature,  or  of  God  is 
the  second  person  of  the  Godhead,  with  the  human  natun^ 
does  not  cause  or  suppose  any  change  in  the  former;  but,  « 
God,  this  person  is  unchangeable.  The  human  nature  is  a^ 
sumed,  or  taken  into  a  personal  union  with  the  second  persoi 
of  the  Trinity,  without  any  chance  in  the  divinity  or  diviii 
nature ;  and  all  the  change,  or  Uiat  is  changeidde,  is  in  tbi 
human  nature. 
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5.  The  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  his  divine  nature, 
and  not  in  the  human.  Jesus  Christ  existed  a  distinct,'  divine 
person  from  eternity,  the  second  person  in  the  adorable  Trini- 
ty. The  human  nature  which  this  divine  person,  the  Word, 
assumed  into  a  personal  union  with  himself,  is  not,  and  never 
was,  a  distinct  person  by  itself,  and  personality  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  it,  and  does  not  belong  to  it,  any  otherwise  than 
as  united  to  the  Logos,  the  Word  of  God.  The  Word  as- 
sumed the  human  nature,  not  a  human  person,  into  a  personal 
union  with  himself,  by  which  this  complex  person  exists,  Grod 
man.  Had  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  taken  a  human 
person  into  union  with  himself,  and  were  this  possible,  Jesus 
Christ,  God  and  man,  would  be  two  persons,  not  one.  Hence, 
when  Jesus  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  man,  "  the  son  of 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  etc.,  these  terms  do  not  express 
the  personality  of  the  manhood,  or  of  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ;  but  these  personal  terms  are  used  with  respect 
to  the  human  nature,  as  united  to  a  divine  person,  and  not  as 
a  mere  man.  For  the  personal  terms,  JEfe,  I^  and  TAow,  can- 
not, with  propriety  or  truth,  be  used  by,  or  of,  the  human 
nature,  considered  as  distinct  from  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ 

6.  The  mode  or  manner  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures, 
divine  and  human,  in  one  person,  cannot  be  described  nor 
conceived  by  us,  it  being  entirely  above  our  comprehension. 
This  does  not,  however,  render  it  in  the  least  degree  incredible ; 
for,  could  it  be  comprehended,  it  would  not  be  a  real  union, 
much  less  a  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human.  For, 
if  we  cannot  comprehend,  or  have  any  clear  conception  of  the 
personal  union  of  our  own  souls  with  our  bodies,  how  much 
more  inconceivable  must  this  high  and  singular  union  be  to 
us,  by  which  Deity  and  humanity  are  united,  and  become 
one  person! 

7.  The  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  is,  doubtless,  unspeak- 
ably greater  and  more  excellent  than  any  other  creature. 
This  individual  of  the  human  race,  being  raised  up  to  a  per- 
sonal union  with  him  who  is  God,  is  the  first  and  chief  of  all 
elect  creatures,  the  greatest  and  most  peculiar  favorite ;  and 
is  under  the  greatest  advantages  to  advance  in  knowledge 
and  holiness,  being  brought  nearest  to  God  of  any  creature, 
and  receiving  peculiar  and  more  copious  communications 
from  him.  It  is  with  respect  to  his  human  nature  that  John 
the  Baptist  speaks,  when  he  says  of  Jesus  Christ, "  God  giveth 
not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him."  (John  iii.  34.)  As  Jesus 
Christ  increased  in  wisdom,  in  knowledge  and  holiness,  in  the 
human  nature,  when  in  this  world,  so  he  will,  doubtless,  in- 
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crease  in  this,  and  in  degrees  of  existence  without  en4 ;  and 
make  more  rapid  advances  than  any  mere  creature  in  propor- 
tion to  the  great  favors,  and  the  special  advantages  enjoyed 
in  the  near  and  peculiar  union  to  the  Deity,  and  the  high  and 
important  station  and  offices  to  which  the  human  nature  is 
advanced.  May  we  not,  from  this  and  other  considerations 
which  might  be  mentioned,  safely  conclude,  that  the  human 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  is  greater  in  capacity,  in  knowledge 
and  holiness,  and  has,  or  will  have,  without  end,  more  or  a 
greater  degree  of  existence,  worth,  and  happiness,  not  only  than 
any  mere  creature,  but  more  and  greater  than  the  whole  re- 
deemed church,  and  even  all  the  elect  angels,  were  the  latter 
summed  up  together?  The  former,  when  put  in  the  balance, 
may  exceed  it,  to  a  degree  beyond  all  our  present  conceptions. 

8.  The  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  began  to  exist  when 
it  was  conceived  in  the  virgin  Mary,  and  not  before.  The 
Scripture  history  of  his  conception  and  birth,  or  the  incarna- 
tion, and  all  that  is  said  of  it,  naturally  leads  to  this  conclu- 
sion. The  reader  will  have  no  other  idea  suggested  to  his 
mind,  unless  he  has  some  particular  end  to  answer  by  reject- 
ing it,  or  puts  a  sense  on  some  other  passages  of  Scripture 
which  is  inconsistent  with  it.  Such  there  have  been  in  former 
ages,  and  such  there  are  now  in  the  Christian  world,  who  are 
confident  that  the  soul,  or  rational  creature,  which  was  united 
to  a  body  in  the  incarnation,  did  not  then  begin  to  exist,  but 
is  the  nrst  creature  that  was  made,  etc.  And  they  have 
thought  that  this  sentiment  is  supported  by  a  number  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible.  But  the  wniters  who  have  opposed  them 
in  this,  it  is  thought,  have  made  it  evident  that  the  passages 
which  they  allege  assert  no  such  thing,  but  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  beginning  to 
exist  at  his  incarnation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  of  that  created  nature  which  took  a  body  in  the  womb  of 
the  virgin  Mary,  appears  first  to  be  invented  and  propagated 
by  Arius,  in  the  fourth  century,  and,  since  his  time,  by  his  fol- 
lowers. He  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  that  he  is 
the  true  God  equal  with  the  Father,  and  asserted  that  he  is  a 
mere  creature.  And,  in  order  to  support  his  notion  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  make  it  consistent  with  many  passages  of 
Scripture  which  represent  him  as  existing  before  his  incarnation, 
and  from  the  beginning,  and  speak  of  his  creating  the  world, 
etc.,  which  his  opposers  used  to  prove  that  he  is  a  divine  per- 
son, or  the  true  God,  he  invented  this  scheme,  and  applied 
them  to  this  preexisting  creature. 

This  creature,  they  suppose,  was  the  first  creature  that  was 
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raade,i&nd  the  greatest  and  most  exalted  of  all  creatures,  and, 
in  this  sense,  is  "  the  first  born  of  every  creature,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation  of  God."  That  he  made  the  world, 
and  had  the  government  of  it,  at  least  in  some  degree,  before 
his  incarnation.  That  he  is  the  Logos,  or  the  Word,  which 
became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men,  by  taking  a  body  in  the 
womb  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  being  born  of  her.  Thus  this 
glorious  creature,  who  was  greater  and  more  honorable  than 
the  angels,  and  placed  far  above  them,  in  the  highest  and 
most  dignified  station,  and  made,  in  a  sense,  a  God,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  God,  being,  nevertheless,  but  a  mere 
creature,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  etc. 

There  are  others,  especially  of  late,  who,  though  they  profess 
to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
Arians  deny  it,  and  that  the  human  nature  has  a  personal 
union  with  Deity,  yet  hold,  with  the  Arians,  that  the  created 
nature  of  the  Redeemer,  his  body  excepted,  existed  before 
his  incarnation,  and  was  the  first  creature  that  was  created, 
etc.  They  think  this  to  be  asserted  in  several  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  many  others  cannot  be  well  explained  on 
any  other  supposition.  It  has-been  observed,  that  the  divines 
who  have  opposed  this  scheme,  have  shown  that  all  these 
passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  adduced  in  favor  of  it 
import  no  such  thing,  but  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  beginning  to  exist  at  his  incarnation. 
The  labor  of  repeating  what  has  been  written  to  this  purpose 
will  not  now  be  undertaken,  as  it  may  be  found  in  most  com- 
mentators on  the  Bible,  and  in  their  writings  who  have  op- 
posed the  Arian  scheme.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  take 
notice  of  two  expressions  in  Scripture,  which  the  favorers  of 
this  notion  have  thought  to  be  most  express  in  their  favor. 
Jesus  Christ  says  of  himself  that  he  is,  "  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God."  (Rev.  iii.  14.)  That  is,  say  they,  the  first 
creature  that  was  created  by  God.  But  these  words  do  not, 
by  the  most  natural  construction,  express  any  such  idea.  If 
he  existed  before  the  creation  of  any  thing,  and  did  himself 
begin  and  finish  the  creation  of  God,  and  is  the  Head  and  Lord 
of  the  creation,  and  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  all 
which  we  have  seen  the  Scripture  affirm  of  him,  what  words 
could  more  clearly,  and  in  the  most  concise  manner,  express 
all  this,  than  these,  "  The  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God  "  ? 
Jesus  Christ  says  of  himself,  repeatedly,  in  this  Book  of  the 
Revelation,  "  I  am  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the 
last."  By  which  is  not  meant  that  he  began  to  exist,  or  was 
created  the  first  of  all ;  but  directly  the  contrary,  viz.,  that  he 
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existed  without  beginning  and  without  end,  and  is  the  Huthor, 
the  creator,  or  beginner  of  all  things.  (Rev.  i.  8;  xxi.  6;  xxii. 
13.)  Jesus  Christ  is  called,  "  the  first  born  of  every  crea- 
ture," or,  as  it  might  be  more  properly  rendered,  the  first  born 
of  the  whole  creation.  (Col.  i.  15.)  This,  they  plead,  imports 
that  he  is  the  first  creature  that  was  made.  But  the  Scrip- 
ture no  where  expresses  creation  by  being  born ;  nor  is  this 
the  natural  import  of  the  word.  Therefore,  these  words  do 
not  appear  to  suggest  that  the  Son  of  God,  of  whom  the 
apostle  is  speaking,  was  created  the  first  of  all  creatures. 
There  is  a  more  natural  and  easy  sense,  consistent  with  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  beginning  to  exist  at  his  incarnation. 
The  first  born  had  the  preeminence  in  the  family,  and  was,  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  the  heir.  In  ancient  times,  the  first  born  was 
much  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  was,  of 
course,  after  his  father,  the  ruler,  the  king,  and  priest  in  the 
family.  Agreeably  to  this,  Jacob  addresses  his  first-born  son 
in  the  following  words :  "  Reuben,  thou  art  my  first  born,  my 
might,  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength,  the  excellency  of 
dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power."  (Gen.  xlix.  3.)  The 
first  born  was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  heir,  and,  by  his  birth, 
had  a  right  t-o  the  blessing  and  a  double  portion.  Thus  Esau, 
being  the  first. born  of  Isaac,  was  heir  to  the  blessing  of  his 
father,  and  to  preeminence  in  all  respects,  as  his  birthright. 
In  Israel,  the  first  born  were,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  appropriated 
to  God,  and  heirs  of  a  double  honor  and  portion,  the  peculiar 
favorites.  These,  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  were  heirs  to  the  high 
priesthood ;  and  the  first  born  of  the  kings  were  heirs  of  the 
kingdom.  With  reference  to  this,  the  redeemed  are  called  "  the 
church  of  the  first  born."  (Heb.  xii.  23.)  God  says  to  Pharaoh, 
"  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first  born."  (Ex.  iv.  22.)  And  he 
says,  "  I  am  a  father  to  Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my  first  born, 
my  dear  son,  a  pleasant  child."  (Jer.  xxxi.  9,  20.)  In  these 
passages,  first  born  has  no  reference  to  priority  of  existence, 
but  to  preeminence,  and  their  being  subjects  of  peculiar  favors, 
honors,  and  privileges.  In  this  sense,  it  is  predicted  of  Christ, 
"  I  will  make  him  my  first  born,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth."  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  27.)  When  all  this  is  considered,  who 
can  be  at  a  loss  about  the  meaning  of  the  expression  before 
us,  "  The  first  born  of  the  whole  creation  "  ?  He  is  the  highest, 
most  honorable,  the  peculiar  favorite,  the  king,  the  head,  and 
the  heir  of  the  whole  creation,  in  all  things  having  the  pre- 
eminence above  every  other  creature,  for  all  things  were  created 
for  him."  (Verse  16.)  The  apostle  fully  explains  himself  in 
these  and  the  following  words :  "  And  he  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  church,  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first  born  from  the 
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dead,  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  preeminence.'^  In 
this  sense,  "  he  is  the  first  born  among  many  brethren."  (Rom. 
vii.  29.)  But  if  we  understand  his  being  the  first  born  of 
every  creature  as  expressing  his  priority  of  existence  to  the 
whole  creation,  it  must  be  understood  not  of  his  human,  but 
of  his  divine  nature ;  for  this  person  exists  before  all  worlds, 
and  without  beginning,  as  has  been  proved.  Agreeably  to 
this,  the  apostle  goes  on  to  say,  "  And  he  is  before  all  things, 
and  by  him  all  things  consist."  (Rom.  vii.  17.)  This  is  true 
of  this  person,  but  cannot  be  true  of  the  human  nature,  that 
it  exists  before  all  things,  —  that  is,  all  created  things. 

But  it  may  be  further  observed  that  it  is  not  only  consistent 
with  the  whole  of  divine  revelation  to  consider  the  human 
nature  of  the  Redeemer  as  beginning  to  exist  at  his  incarna- 
tion, and  not  only  that  no  important  or  good  end  is  answered 
by  the  contrary  supposition,  but  it  appears  to  be  contrary  to 
the  current  of  Scripture,  and  of  a  dangerous  and  bad  ten- 
dency.    For,  — 

First  This  notion  appears  inconsistent  with  the  true  and 
real  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  —  or,  >yith  his  taking  upon  him 
the  human  nature  and  being  a  real  man,  —  which  the  Scrip- 
ture abundantly  asserts,  as  we  have  seen.  If  the  creature 
which  took  a  body  by  the  incarnation  were  the  first  and  great- 
est creature  that  was  ever  created,  he  was  no  more  a  man,  no 
more  like  and  akin  to  the  human  race,  or  the  nature  of  man, 
than  the  angels,  but  was  more  distant  from  man  than  they,  as 
he  was  much  greater  and  higher  than  they.  But  if  an  angel 
should  take  upon  him  a  real  human  body,  this  would  not 
make  him  a  man,  or  one  of  the  human  race.  Gabriel,  indeed, 
who  was  sent  from  heaven  to  Daniel,  is  called  "the  man 
Grabriel ; "  and  the  angels  which  appeared  to  Lot,  and  to  the 
women  who  visited  the  sepulchre  where  Christ  had  been  laid, 
are  called  men,  because  they  appeared  in  the  shape  of  men. 
But  no  one  supposes  they  were  real  men;  nor  would  they 
have  been  any  more  so,  had  they  been  united  to  real  bodies. 
A  man  has  not  only  a  human  body,  but  a  human  soul ;  both 
these  are  essential  constituents  of  human  nature,  and  neces- 
sary to  make  a  man.  The  angelic  nature,  —  or  superangelic, 
as  such  a  supposed  creature  may  be  called,  —  does  not,  and 
cannot,  be  made  human  nature,  or  be  made  a  real  man  so  as 
to  be  one  of  the  human  race,  by  uniting  to  a  human  body. 
He  still  will  be  an  angel,  or  a  creature  of  a  higher  order,  and 
not  a  man.  A  distinction  is  made  between  angels,  and  men, 
or  the  seed  of  Abraham;  and  it  is  said  that  Jesus  did  not 
unite  himself  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter.  "  Forasmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
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himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same.  For  verily  he  took 
not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels;  but  he  took  on  him  the 
seed  of  Abraham."  (Heb.  ii.  14, 16.)  Had  the  Eternal  Word 
united  himself  to  an  angel,  and  taken  a  human  body,  he  would 
have  been  an  angel,  and  not  a  man,  —  not  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  or  of  Abraham.  This  would  not  have  formed  the 
relation  of  brethren  between  him  and  mankind,  but  between 
him  and  angels.  "  It  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
brethren  in  all  things;"  (Heb.  ii.  17;)  —  which  he  could  not 
have  been,  had  he  not  taken  upon  him  human  nature,  consist- 
ing in  a  human  soul  and  body.  Had  he  united  himself  to  an 
angel,  or  any  other  creature  of  a  higher  order,  and  then  that 
creature,  united  by  the  Word,  have  taken  a  human  body,  he 
would  not  have  been  made  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  taken  but  a  very  inconsid- 
erable part  of  the  human  nature,  and  be  far  from  being  a  man. 
This  supposed  first  and  greatest  creature  cannot,  with  any 
propriety  or  truth,  be  called  a  human  soul,  more  than  any 
other  supposable  or  possible  creature  that  could  be  made. 
Nor  would  his  union  to  a  human  body  make  him  any  more 
a  human  soul,  than  if  he  were  not  so  united.  A  human  soul 
comes  into  existence  in  union  with  the  body,  —  by  which  hu- 
man nature,  or  the  human  creature,  comes  into  existence. 

If  this  argument  has  any  weight  in  it,  is  it  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  a  scheme  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  foundation  in  the  sacred  oracles,  and  will  not  give  any 
better  or  more  exalted  conceptions  of  the  Redeemer  than  the 
common  opinion  which  views  his  human  nature  as  beginning 
to  exist  at  the  incarnation  ?  But  there  are  other  objections  to 
this  scheme.     For,  — 

Secondhf.  If  only  the  body  of  Jesus  came  into  existence, 
and  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary,  he  could 
not  be  really  her  son,  or  the  Son  of  man  conceived  by  her  in 
her  womb,  as  the  Scripture  says  he  was.  She  who  conceives, 
and  brings  forth  a  son,  is  as  really  and  as  much  the  mother 
of  his  soul  as  of  his  body ;  and  the  former  is  conceived  and 
formed  in  her  womb  as  much  as  the  latter,  and  is  the  greater 
and  chief  part  of  the  child  or  son,  —  yea,  the  most  essential 
part,  without  which  he  would  not  be  a  son,  but  a  monster  —  a 
body  without  a  soul.  Therefore,  Mary's  conception  of  her 
son  did  imply  the  conception  of  soul  and  body;  otherwise,  she 
could  not  be  said  to  conceive  a  son.  The  virgin  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  are  each  of  them  said  to  conceive  a  son.  (Luke  i. 
31,  36.)  All  must  allow  that  the  latter  conceived  a  chUd  vnih, 
a  human  soul  and  body;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
the  conception  of  a  son.     And  why  must  not  Mary's  concep- 
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tion  of  a  son  imply  the  same  ?     If  not,  how  could  he  be  her 
son,  conceived  by  her? 

It  is  a  mistake  which  some  have  made  who  have  supposed 
that  the  parents  of  a  child  are  the  parents  or  authors  of  the 
body,  and  are  instruments  of  producing  that  only,  and  not  the 
soul  of  the  child.  They  are  the  cause  of  one  as  much  as  the 
other,  and  no  more.  They  are  not  the  efficient  cause  of  either. 
Grod  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  both  soul  and  body, — of 
the  latter  just  as  much  as  the  other.  Both  come  into  exist- 
ence according  to  a  law  of  nature,  by  which  parents  are  made 
the  instrumental  cause  of  the  production  of  the  child,  consist- 
ing of  both  soul  and  body.  The  mother,  therefore,  according 
to  a  law  of  nature,  conceives  both  the  soul  and  body  of  her 
son ;  she  does  as  much  towards  the  one  as  towards  the  other, 
and  is  equally  the  instrumental  cause  of  both ;  and  God  is  as 
much  the  efficient  and  immediate  cause  of  the  existence  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other.  The  human  nature  of  Jesus  was 
conceived  not  according  to  a  stated  law  of  nature,  but  in  a 
miraculous  way ;  yet  Mary  as  really  conceived  him,  and  he 
was  as  really  her  son,  as  if  he  had  been  conceived  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  But  he  was  not  conceived 
by  her,  neither  could  he  be  her  son,  if  his  soul,  or  that  creature 
which  took  a  body  in  her  womb,  had  existed  a  mighty,  glori- 
ous creature  thousands  of  years  before  this;  as  in  this  case 
she  must  have  conceived  nothing  but  a  body,  which  is  no  con- 
ception, according  to  the  proper  use  of  the  word,  and  could 
not  be  a  son. 

Thirdly.  We  find  it  is  the  way  and  manner  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  world  first  to  put  his  creatures,  who  are  moral 
agents,  upon  trial,  that,  through  the  appointed  time  of  trial, 
they  may  exercise  and  manifest  submission  to  him,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  and  commands  under  which  thev  are  placed, 
before  he  admits  them  to  glory  and  publicly  confirms  them  in 
happiness,  that  the  latter  may  be  the  reward  of  the  former  as 
a  testimony  of  his  approbation  of  their  obedience ;  and  this 
appears  highly  reasonable  and  proper.  To  make  a  creature, 
and  set  him  above  every  other  creature,  and  confer  upon  him 
great  and  distinguishing  honors  as  being  the  greatest  favorite, 
without  putting  him  in  a  state  of  trial  and  before  he  had  per- 
formed any  signal  act  of  obedience,  would  be  contrary  to 
Gk)d's  way  of  dealing  with  his  creatures,  so  far  as  our  ac- 
quaintance reaches,  and  would  be  very  unreasonable,  and  alto- 
gether unbecoming  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge.  But  the  notion  of  the  preexistence  of  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  —  if,  on  this  plan,  it  can  be 
properly  called  human  nature,  or  a  human  soul,  which,  indeed, 
VOL.  I.  25 
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it  cannot — supposes  that  God  has  dealt  so  with  this  creature. 
He  made  him  the  first  and  highest  of  all  creatures,  and  hon- 
ored him  by  making  him  the  Creator  of  all  things,  visible  and 
invisible,  angels  and  men,  —  or  using  him  as  the  great  Agent 
or  Instrument  in  this  work,  —  and  set  him  over  all  creatures 
and  things  as  the  Director  and  Governor  of  all  worlds,  in  a 
state  of  high  exaltation  and  glory,  in  which  he  continued  four 
thousand  years,  before  the  great  trial  of  his  obedience  took 
place.  This,  therefore  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  true,  or  any 
part  of  the  divine  plan  and  conduct,  without  some  cogent 
reasons  which  have  not  yet  been  produced,  —  or,  unless  it  be 
plainly  asserted  in  divine  revelation,  which  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  it  seems  to  speak  a  contrary  language. 

But  if,  contrary  to  this  notion,  the  human  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ  first  began  to  exist  at  the  incarnation,  and  he  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature  until  he  arrived  to  manhood,  in  a  state 
and  circumstances  of  trial ;  and  persevered  in  a  state  of  temp- 
tation, trial,  and  suffering,  and  in  obedience,  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross;  and  after 
this,  and  as  a  reward  for  such  obedience  and  sufferings, 
"  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above 
every  name,"  —  this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  God's  conduct 
as  moral  Governor  of  the  world  in  other  instances,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  most  reasonable  and  proper,  and  is  suited  to  answer 
the  best  ends. 

Fourthly.  The  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  the  creature, 
which  was  united  to  the  human  body  in  the  womb  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  not  only  has  no  foundation  in  divine  revelation, 
and  is  useless  and  unreasonable,  but  appears  to  be  of  a  danger- 
ous and  bad  tendency. 

Arius  and  his  followers  have  espoused  this  notion,  in  order 
to  support  and  render  more  plausible  their  denial  of  the  divin- 
ity of  Jesus  Christ,  or  that  he  is  tnily  God  as  well  as  man, 
by  applying  those  passages  of  Scripture  to  this  supposed 
creature,  which  their  opposers  adduced  to  prove  his  divinity, 
and  applied  to  Christ  as  God,  and  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity ;  which  has  occasioned  so  much  dispute  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  in  the  fourth  century,  and  since.  It  was,  therefore, 
first  advanced  and  improved  to  support  an  error,  which  really 
subverts  Christianity.  This  gives  just  ground  of  suspicion 
that  it  is  itself  an  error ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  received,  until 
it  be  carefully  examined  and  found  to  be  well  supported,  and 
clearly  asserted  by  divine  oracles. 

And  though  many  who  now  embrace  this  notion  of  the  pre- 
existence of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  as  giving  up  his  divinity,  or  that  they  are 
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doing  any  thing  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine,  or 
that  tends  in  any  degree  to  weaken  or  injure  it,  but  hold  that 
this  preexisting  creature  was  united  to  the  Deity,  so  as  to  be 
a  divine  person,  and  not  a  mere  creature ;  yet  they,  by.applying 
all  or  most  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  to  this  dignified 
creature,  which  they  who  do  not  admit  this  opinion  consider 
as  properly  applicable  to  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity, 
who  in  the  fulness  of  time  took  upon  him  human  nature,  do, 
in  a  measure,  at  least,  obscure  and  weaken  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  that  of  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Deity,  and  hereby  give  great  advantage  to  those  who  deny 
and  oppose  these  doctrines. 

And  this  is  rather  confirmed  than  otherwise,  by  fact  and 
experience ;  since  many,  if  not  most  of  those  who  have  em- 
braced this  sentiment  of  the  preexistence  of  the  human  nature 
of  the  Redeemer,  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  three 
distinct  persons  subsisting  eternally  in  one  God,  independent 
of  his  works,  or  manner  of  operation,  or  at  least  doubt  about 
the  truth  of  it ;  and  are  rather  inclined  to  consider  this  first 
and  greatest  creature  as  a  divine  person  by  a  peculiar  union 
to  Deity,  or  to  God ;  not  considering  him  as  subsisting  in  three 
persons,  or  in  any  sense,  three,  considered  in  himself,  but 
only  in  his  different  manner  of  acting,  and  distinct  offices  in 
his  relation  to  his  creatures  and  works  respecting  them.  And 
as  this  notion  takes  away  and  annihilates  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  as  a  distinct  person  in  the  Godhead,  it  tends  to 
obscure  and  even  remove  the  idea  of  his  being  really  and 
properly  God,  and  to  consider  him  as  a  creature  no  otherwise 
united  to  God  than  by  having  the  divine  presence  and  as- 
sistance in  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  manner  and  degree, 
and  enjoying  the  peculiar  favor  and  love  of  the  Deity; — that 
his  divinity  consists  in  this,  and  nothing  more ;  and  that  his 
personality  consists  wholly  in  his  nature,  as  a  creature,  as  a 
distinct  person  from  all  other  creatures,  and  vastly  superior  to 
them  all,  and  not  in  his  divinity  or  divine  nature.  And  as 
this  scheme  makes  the  Logos,  or  Word,  to  be  the  first  and 
greatest  of  all  creatures,  they  apply  all  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  before  his  incarnation  to  this 
creature,  who,  by  taking  the  human  body,  became  a  man. 
Thus  they  are  naturally,  and  even  necessarily,  led  to  give  up 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  has  been  held  by  those  who 
have  acknowledged  and  adored  him  as  the  true  Grod ;  and 
find  themselves  not  to  differ  in  their  idea  of  the  Redeemer,  in 
any  thing  essential  or  important  from  the  Arians,  who  have 
always  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  it  has  been  held  by 
the  greatest  part  of  professing  Christians,  in  all  ages.     And 
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this  has  been  realized  by  fact  in  too  many  instances  of  those 
who  have  embraced  the  notion  of  the  preexistence  of  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ  They  have  gone  on  to  disbelieve  and 
deny  that  he  is  truly  God,  or,  at  least,  to  hesitate  and  doubt 
of  it.  And  there  is  reason  to  fear,  and  even  to  expect,  that  if 
this  notion  prevails,  a  denial  of  the  real  divinity  of  the  Re- 
deeiper  will  keep  pace  with  it,  and  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of 
being  honored  by  it,  will  be  degraded  infinitely  below  what 
he  has  been  believed  to  be  by  the  Christian  church  in  general, 
in  all  ages,  and  deprived  of  the  honors  which  have  been  given 
to  him,  and  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  divine  oracles, 
as  has  been  proved  above. 

When  all  this  is  well  considered,  viz.,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  preexistence  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  creature,  is  nowhere 
expressly,  or  by  implication,  asserted  in  the  Scripture,  and  is 
not  so  consistent  with  it,  as  the  contrary  doctrine,  —  that  it 
is  at  best  a  useless  notion,  and  can  answer  no  good  end,— 
that  it  is»  not  reasonable,  and  is  contrary  to  the  divine  conduct, 
as  moral  governor,  —  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  being  a 
real  man,  or  the  son  of  the  virgin  Mary,  —  that  it  appears  in 
theory,  and  from  fact  and  experience,  to  be  of  a  dangerous 
and  bad  tendency,  even  to  the  dishonor  of  Christ,  and  the 
denial  of  his  divinity ;  and,  consequently,  to  sap  the  very 
foundation  of  Christianity, — that  it  has  been  invented  and 
propagated  by  those  who  have  denied  that  the  Redeemer  of 
men  is  the  true  God,  equal  with  the  Father,  in  order  to  render 
their  opposition  to  this  doctrine  more  plausible,  —  that  the 
best  and  most  sound  part  of  the  church,  and  those  who  have 
been  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  grace,  and  a  conduct 
most  agreeable  to  tlie  gospel,  have  not  received,  but  rejected 
th^s  doctrine,  —  if  all  this  appears  to  be  true,  or  if  it  be  in  part, 
and  in  some  measure,  agreeable  to  the  truth,  may  not  this 
notion  be  rejected  with  safety  and  a  degree  of  confidence? 
Yea,  ought  we  not  to  renounce  it,  and  embrace  the  contrary, 
which  has  been  received  by  the  Christian  church  in  general, 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  supported  by  the  best 
divines  ? 

9.  The  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  never  was  tainted 
with  the  least  moral  corruption,  but  is  perfectly  holy.  This 
is  repeatedly  asserted  of  him  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  his  being  the  Redeemer  of  man. 
**  For  such  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the 
heavens."  (Heb.  vii.  26.)  But  how  he  could  be  a  man, 
descend  from  Adam,  and  be  really  one  of  the  human  race, 
and  not  partake  of  the  common  corruption  of  mankind,  has 
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been  a  question  of  no  small  importance.  This  inquiry  is 
answered  by  observing,  that  though,  by  a  divine  constitution, 
all  the  posterity  of  Adam  in  a  constituted  natural  way,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  established  course  of  nature,  are  born  in  a  state 
of  total  moral  corruption,  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy, 
which  has  been  proved  in  a  former  chapter ;  yet  this  did  not 
reach  or  affect  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  was 
conceived  and  bom  in  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  way, 
and  had  no  human  father. 

When  the  constitution  and  covenant  was  made  with  Adam 
and  his  natural  posterity,  it  was  not  determined  by  any  thing 
in  this  constitution  that  there  would  be  any  such  person  as 
that  of  the  Mediator,  as  it  did  not  appear  by  a^y  thing  in 
that  covenant  that  there  would  be  any  need  of  a  Kedeemer : 
he  was  not,  therefore,  included  in  this  constitution  and  cov- 
enant, as  all  the  natural  posterity  of  Adam  were,  but  was 
introduced  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  that  covenant ;  con- 
sequently, he  did  not  partake  of  the  moral  pollution  and  de- 
pravity which  came  upon  the  natural  posterity  of  Adam,  who 
were  included  in  that  covenant.  And  he  is  not  only  not  one 
included  in  the  covenant  made  with  Adam,  as  he  does  not 
descend  from  him  in  the  ordinary,  natural  way,  but  he  is  "  the 
Lord  from  heaven."  (1  Cor.  xv.  47.)  The  human  nature  of 
Christ  began  to  exist  in  a  personal  union  with  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Triune  God,  and  so  is  infinitely  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  children  of  Adam. 

10.  The  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  his  becoming  man, 
by  his  taking  the  human  nature  into  a  personal  union  with  the 
divine,  is  no  part  of  his  humiliation,  nor  is,  in  itself,  in  any 
respect  or  degree  degrading,  laying  aside,  or  hindering  his  glory. 
The  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  incarnation,  in  his  being 
born  of  a  poor  virgin,  in  an  infant  state,  and  lodged  in  a  stable, 
and  attended  with  the  innocent  infirmities  of  the  human,  na- 
ture, and  in  it  suffering  disgrace,  pain,  and  death,  are  all  parts 
of  the  humiliation  of  Christ ;  but  the  incarnation  itself  is  no 
part  of  it.  If  it  were,  he  would  be  in  a  state  of  humiliation 
now,  and  forever  hereafter ;  for  he  is  a  man  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  such  a  person  eternally. 

The  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human  is  an  in- 
stance of  wonderful  condescension  and  grace,  and  will  be 
celebrated  as  such  by  the  redeemed  forever.  But  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity  will  not  be  less,  but  more  honored  and 
glorious  forever,  than  if  he  were  not  man  as  well  as  God. 

IIL  The  Redeemer  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  peculiar  and 
appropriated  sense,  and  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from 
every  other  person  in  the  universe.     He  is,  therefore,  called  the 
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first  begotten^  or  first-born  Son  of  God ;  his  only  begotten  son^ 
his  own  son^  and  eminently  the  Son^  and  the  Son  of  the  Father. 
His  dear  Son,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  the  Son  of  his  love ; 
his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased.  "  For  he  received 
from  God  the  Father  honor  and  glory,  when  there  came  such 
a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  (2  ret.  i.  17.)  He  is  "  the 
only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father."  (John 
i.  18.)  Who  only  knows  the  Father ;  and  none  does  or  can 
reveal  and  make  him  known  but  the  Son.  (Matt  xi.  27.  John 
i.  18.)  He  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person ;  he  that  hath  seen  the  Son,  hath  seen  the 
Father.  (John  xiv.  9.  Heb.  i.  3.)  Which  epithets  and  decla- 
rations distinguish  him  from  all  other  sons,  as  much  as  his 
Father  is  distinguished  from  all  other  fathers.  He  is  mentioned 
as  the  Son  of  God  above  a  hundred  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  fifty  times  by  the  apostle  John.  And  the  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son,  is  mentioned  above  two  hundred  and 
twenty  times,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  times  in 
the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John.  Jesus  Christ  often  makes 
use  of  the  epithets.  The  Father,  My  Father,  etc.  This  charac- 
ter is  represented  as  essential  to  the  Redeemer  and  peculiar  to 
him,  and  is  an  essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  This 
confession  Peter  made  as  the  common  faith  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ :  "  We  believe,  and  are  sure,  that  thou  art  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God."  (John  vi.  69.  Matt.  xvi.  16.)  This 
was  the  eunuch's  faith,  required  in  order  to  his  being  bap- 
tized :  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God."  (Acts 
viii.  37.)  And  he  who  believes  with  all  his  heart  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  hath  the  Son,  and  with  him  eternal 
life.  When  Peter  made  this  confession,  "  Thou  art  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  Christ  said  to  him,  "  Blessed  art  thou; 
for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  (Matt.  xvi.  16,  17.)  "He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  ;  and  he  that  believeth 
not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life."  (John  iii.  36.)  And  John  says, 
"  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God 
dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God.  Who  is  he  that  overcometh 
the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ? 
He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son 
of  God,  hath  not  life.  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you 
that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  ye  may 
know  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye  mav  believe  on  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God."  (1  John  iv.  15;  v.  5,"  12,  13.) 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  this  title,  the  Son  of  Grod, 
is  the  highest  title  that  is  given  to  the  Redeemer,  and  denotes 
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his  divinity,  or  that  he  is  himself  Grod,  and  therefore  equal  with 
the  Father,  if  his  divinity  be  any  where  expressed  in  the  Bible ; 
and  that  it  is  there  abundantly  declared,  we  have  before  showed. 
He  styles  himself,  and  is  called,  the  San  of  man,  more  than 
eighty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  by  which  epithet  his 
humanity  is  more  especially  denoted,  but  not  excluding  his 
divinity.  And,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God, 
more  particularly  to  express  his  infinitely  superior  character,  his 
divinity  or  Gfodhead.  In  this  view  let  the  following  passages 
be  considered.  When  the  angel  who  declared  to  the  virgin 
Mary  that  she  should  be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  expressed 
to  her  the  greatness  of  this  her  Son,  he  does  it  by  saying  that 
he  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  the  Son  of  God. 
'*  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest. 
Therefore,  also,  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God."  (Luke  i.  32, 35.)  If  this  were  not  his 
greatest,  his  highest  title  and  character,  he  most  certainly  would 
have  given  him  a  higher,  and  one  that  did  fully  express  divinity. 
This,  therefore,  did  express  it  in  the  fullest  and  strongest  manner. 
And  no  one  who  believes  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  can,  consistent- 
ly, have  any  doubt  of  it  And  when  the  Father  gives  him  the 
highest  encomium  and  recommends  him  to  men,  as  worthy  of 
their  highest  regards,  implicit  obedience,  and  unlimited  trust  and 
confidence,  and  commands  them  thus  to  regard,  love,  trust  in, 
and  obey  him,  this  is  the  highest  character  he  gives  him,  by 
which  his  divinity  is  expressed,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  him."  If  this  does  not  ex- 
press his  divinity,  we  may  be  sure  divinity  is  no  part  of  his 
character,  and  that  he  is  not  God.  So  when  Peter  undertakes 
to  express  the  idea  he  had  of  the  high  and  glorious  character 
of  his  Lord  and  Master,  he  does  it  in  the  following  words : 
**  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  If  Peter 
believed  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  certainly  expressed  this  in 
these  words,  for  he  did  not  conceive  of  any  higher  character 
that  could  be  given  in  any  other  words.  This  also  appears  by 
Nathaniel's  using  this  epithet,  when  he  was  struck  with  won- 
der and  surprise  at  the  omniscience  of  Christ :  "  Rabbi,  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  (John  i.  49.) 
When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  proposed  himself  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  restored  to  sight,  as  the  proper  object  of  his  faith 
and  trust,  he  said  to  him,  "  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of 
Grod  ?  "  And  when  he  told  the  man  that  he  himself  was  the 
person,  he  said,  "  Lord,  I  believe.  And  he  worshipped  him." 
(John  ix.  35,  38.)  It  appears  from  this  that  Son  of  God  was 
the  highest  title  which  Jesus  assumed,  and  that  this  had  special 
reference  to,  and  expressed  his  divinity ;  and,  therefore,  in  this 
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character,  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  this  pious  man  paid  him 
divine  honor,  and  worshipped  him.  When  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  and  all  that  were  in  the  ship  with  them,  had  seen 
him  walking  upon  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm,  and 
reducing  the  boisterous  winds  and  raging  waves  to  a  calm  by 
his  words  and  presence,  they  were  struck  with  a  fresh  and 
affecting  conviction  of  his  divinity,  that  he  was  God,  and  ex- 
pressed it  by  coming  to  him,  falling  down  and  worshipping 
him,  saying,  "  Of  a  truth,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God."  (jVIatt 
xiv.  33.)  In  which  words  they  expressed  his  divinity,  and 
gave  a  reason  for  their  worshipping  him  as  their  Lord  and 
their  God ;  viz.,  that  they  were  sure,  from  clear  and  abundant 
evidence,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostle  John, 
when  he  would  represent  Jesus  Christ  in  his  highest  and  most 
glorious  character,  gives  him  this  title,  and  adds,  "  This  is  the 
true  God."  He  says,  "  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that 
is  true ;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.    This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."  (1  John  v.  20.) 

It  is  to  be  further  observed,  that  when  our  Lord  said  to  the 
Jews,  "  My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  the  Jews, 
therefore,  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  said  that 
God  was  his  Father,  [his  own  proper  Father,  as  it  is  in  the 
original,]  making  himself  equal  with  God."  This  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  sense  which  St.  John  the  evangelist  puis 
upon  the  words  of  Christ,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work."  For  this  was  making  himself  equal  with  God  the 
Father,  as  doing  the  same  work  with  him ;  and  this  is  repre- 
sented as  implied  in  God's  being  his  own  Father ;  or,  in  his 
being  the  Father's  own  Son,  the  Son  of  God.  But  if  we  un- 
derstand it  as  the  sense  which  the  Jews  put  upon  the  words 
of  Clirist,  and  that  they  said  this  was  making  himself  equal 
with  God,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing ;  for  it  appears  that 
their  inference  was  just ;  and  our  Savior  is  so  far  from  denying 
it  to  be  true,  that  in  his  reply  to  them  he  confirms  it,  and  as- 
serts that  whatsoever  the  Father  does,  the  Son  does  the  same ; 
and  instances  in  his  raising  the  dead,  and  judging  the  world, 
and  having  all  things  and  all  power  in  his  hands.  "  That  all 
men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father." 
(John  V.  23.)  Thus  he  makes  the  Son  equal  with  the 
Father.  Hence  it  appears  that  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and 
God's  own  Son,  is  the  same  with  a  divine  person,  and  denotes 
one  who  is  truly  God ;  and  that  this  title  is  used  to  express 
the  divinity,  rather  than  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ, 

The  same  appears  from  what  passed  between  our  Lord  and 
the  Jews  at  another  time.     He  said   to  them,  "  I  and   my 
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Father  are  one."  This,  they  said,  was  blasphemy,  because, 
being  a  man,  he  made  himself  Grod.  It  is  plain  from  the  an- 
swer which  he  makes  to  them  that  they  considered  him  as  a 
blasphemer,  because  he  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by 
calling  God  his  Father.  "  Say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father 
hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world,  thou  blasphemest,  be- 
cause I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  Gx)d  ?  "  (John  x.  30,  33,  36.) 
This  was  the  blasphemy  with  which  they  charged  him ;  be- 
cause they  considered  his  saying,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
by  calling  Gt)d  his  Father,  as  an  assertion  that  he  was  God. 
And  it  appears,  not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  others, 
that  the  Jews,  and  others,  did  affix  the  idea  of  divinity  to  the 
Son  of  God,  and  considered  this  title  as  expressing  a  character 
infinitely  above  a  mere  creature.  When  Jesus  was  arraigned 
before  the  Jewish  council,  the  high  priest  charged  him  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  saying,  "  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
Grod,  that  thou  tell  us,  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God."  (Matt.  xxvi.  64-66.)  And  when  Jesus  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he,  with  all  the  members  of  the 
council,  charged  him  with  blasphemy,  and  pronounced  him 
worthy  of  death  for  making  this  claim.  And  they  brought 
this  accusation  against  him  to  Pilate,  "  We  have  a  law,  and 
by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son 
of  God.  When,  therefore,  Pilate  heard  that  saying,  he  was 
the  more  afraid."  (John  xix.  7,  8.)  By  this,  it  is  evident 
that  Pilate  considered  the  Son  of  God  to  imply  divinity. 
When  the  centurion,  and  the  guard  who  were  with  him,  saw 
the  earthquake,  and  the  other  supernatural  events  whi^h  at- 
tended the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  they  feared  greatly, 
saying.  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God."  (Matt,  xxvii.  54.) 
From  this,  it  is  evident  that  they  considered  the  Son  of  God 
to  be  more  than  a  man,  at  least,  if  not  really  God. 

There  was  some  idea  and  belief  propagated  among  other 
nations,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  of  an  extraordinary  personage,  a 
divinity,  who  was  denominated  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  who 
was  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  world.  To  this,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, doubtless,  had  reference,  when  he  said,  that  in  a  vision 
he  saw  a  fourth  person,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  of 
the  furnace  into  which  he  had  cast  three  men,  and  that  none 
of  them  had  been  hurt  by  the  fire  ;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth 
was  like  the  Son  of  God.  (Dan.  iii.  25.)  And  who  but  this 
divine  person  can  be  meant  by  Agur,  when  he  says,  "  Who 
hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  or  descended?  Who  hath 
gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists  ?  Who  hath  bound  the  waters 
in  a  garment?  Who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ?  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  Son's  name,  if 
thou  canst  tell  ?  "     (Prov.  xxx.  4.) 
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This  epithet  and  character  we  find  expressly  mentioned  hy 
David,  the  divinely  inspired  king  of  Israel,  in  the  second 
Psalm.  And  he  is  there  introduced  and  described  as  a  divin- 
ity, who  claims  divine  homage,  trust,  and  worship,  as  the 
omnipotent  heir,  possessor,  and  ruler  of  the  world.  "  I  will 
declare  the  decree.  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art 
MY  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I 
shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt  break 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel.  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  O  ye  kings;  be  in- 
structed, ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear, 
and  rejoice  with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry, 
and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but 
a  little.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him."  * 
From  this  ancient  oracle  in  Israel,  and  from  a  revelation  which 
was  made  upon  the  first  apostasy,  and  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, not  only  the  Jews,  but  also  those  of  other  nations  who 
had  any  particular  connection  with  them,  were  taught  to  con- 
sider the  expected  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  peculiar 
and  appropriated  sense,  and  as  implying  real  divinity.  There- 
fore, it  was  supposed  on  all  hands  that  this  person,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  King  of  Israel,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  was  to  be 
worshipped,  as  worthy  to  receive  divine  honors.  Hence  the 
wise  men  from  the  east,  being  admonished  of  the  birth  of  this 
glorious  personage,  came  to  worship  him,  to  pay  him  divine 
honors ;  for  which  they  had  a  particular  warrant,  having  had 
him  pointed  out  to  them  by  a  star,  which  was  a  known 
symbol  or  hieroglyphic  of  the  Divinity,  or  a  God.  And  Herod 
took  it  for  granted,  that  this  person  was  to  be  worshipped  and 
receive  divine  honors.  For  he  said  to  the  wise  men,  "  When 
ye  have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come 
and  worship  him  also." 

All  this  will  be  of  no  weight,  indeed,  and  as  nothing  with 
the  anti-Trinitarians,  the  Sebellians ;  and  with  all  those  who 
deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Arians  and  Socinians. 

*  This  is  an  incontestable  proof  that  the  Son  is  God,  even  Jehotah.  The 
Psalmist  often  says,  *«  Blessed  are  they,  blessed  is  the  man,  who  trusteth  in  the 
Lord."  And  here  he  says,  Blessed  are  all  they  who  trust  in  the  Son  of  God; 
and  yet  forbids  us  to  put  our  trust  in  any  but  God.  **  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,  or  in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help.  Happy  is  he  that 
hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God." 
(Psalm  cxlvi.  3,  5.)  And  he  says,  ♦'  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God ;  for 
my  expectation  is  from  him."  (Psalm  Ixii.  o.)  They  only  are  blessed,  who 
trust  in  God ;  and  all  others  are  cursed.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Cursed  be 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  I^rd, 
and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is."  (Jer.  xvii.  5,  7.)  They  are  blessed,  who  trust  in 
the  Son  of  God.     llierefore,  he  is  the  Lord. 
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But  they  who  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Deity, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
must  be  sensible  that  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of 
the  Father,  with  a  special  reference  to  his  divine  nature,  and 
to  denote  his  Gtodhead,  as  the  second  person  in  the  Triune 
God.  The  Arians  and  Socinians  hold  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
Grod,  considered  as  a  mere  creature,  being  by  this  distinguished 
from  all  other  creatures;  and,  consequently,  that  there  was 
no  Son  of  God  before  this  creature  did  exist.  The  latter,  or 
Trinitarians,  believe  that  the  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ  neces- 
sarily includes  his  divinity ;  but  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the 
foundation  of  his  Sonship,  and  in  what  it  consists.  It  has 
been  generally  believed,  and  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  so  far  as  appears  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  this 
time,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  —  that  his 
Sonship  is  essential  to  him,  as  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  and  that  in  this  sense  he  is  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
the  Father,  antecedent  to  his  incarnation,  and  independent  on 
it,  even  from  eternity.  But  there  are  some  who  think  that  the 
Sonship  of  the  Redeemer  consists  in  an  union  of  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  Word,  with  the  human  nature ; 
and  that  he  became  the  Son  of  God,  by  becoming  man ;  and, 
therefore,  before  the  incarnation,  there  was  no  Son  of  God, 
though  there  were  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
This  opinion  seems  to  be  rather  gaining  ground,  and  spread- 
ing, of  late. 

Those  on  each  side  of  this  question  differ  in  their  opinion 
of  the  importance  of  it,  and  of  the  bad  tendency  of  either  of 
these  opposite  sentiments.  Some  suppose  that  the  difference 
is  of  little  or  no  importance,  as  both  believe  the  Redeemer  to 
be  God  and  man  in  one  person,  and  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  this  implies  his  divinity,  though  they  diflbr  in 
opinion  respecting  the  time  and  manner  of  his  filiation.  Oth- 
ers think  this  is  a  difference  so  great  and  important,  and 
attended  with  such  consequences,  and  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  them  on  this  point  embrace  such  a  great  and  dan- 
gerous error,  that  they  ought  to  be  strenuously  opposed ;  and, 
consequently,  do  not  desire  an  accommodation,  or  think  it 
possible. 

Though  it  be  needless  and  improper  here  to  undertake  the 
labor  of  entering  into  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  pro- 
duced, or  may  be  mentioned,  in  support  of  each  side  of  this 
question,  yet  the  following  observations  may  not  be  altogether 
useless,  but  may  be  of  some  help  to  form  a  judgment  on  this 
point  agreeably  to  the  Scriptures. 
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1.  As  this  question  respects  the  character  of  the  Redeemer, 
it  may  justly  be  considered  as  an  important  one,  as  every 
thing  relating  to  his  character  is  very  important  and  interest- 
ing. Who  would  be  willing  to  be  founa  at  last  taking  the 
wrong  side  of  this  question,  and  always  to  have  entertained 
so  unbecoming  ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  Redeemer, — 
which  his  must  be,  if,  on  this  point,  he  embraces  and  contends 
for  that  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  truth  ?  Though  such 
an  error  should  not  be  fatal  to  him  who  embraces  it,  but  be 
consistent  with  his  being  a  real  Christian,  yet  it  must  be  a 
very  criminal  mistake,  and  dishonorable  to  Jesus  Christ,  —  as 
every  idea  of  him  must  be  which  is  contrary  to  his  true  char- 
acter, for  that  is  so  perfect  and  glorious  that  nothing  can  be 
taken  from  it,  or  added  to  it,  which  will  not  mar  and  dishonor 
it.  His  character,  as  it  respects  the  question  before  us,  is, 
without  doubt,  properly  and  clearly  stated  in  divine  revelation ; 
and,  if  we  embrace  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  truth,  it  must 
be  wholly  our  own  fault,  and  a  very  criminal  abuse  of  the 
advantages  which  we  enjoy  to  know  the  only  true  Grod,  and 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  whom  he  has  sent.  Those  considerations 
ought  to  awaken  our  attention  to  this  subject,  and  excite  a 
concern  and  earnest  desire  to  know  and  embrace  the  truth, 
which  will  be  attended  with  a  modest,  humble,  diligent  in- 
quiry, sensible  of  the*  danger  in  which  we  arc,  through  preju- 
dice or  from  other  causes,  of  embracing  error,  and  earnestly 
looking  to  the  great  Prophet  to  lead  us  into  the  truth. 

2.  What  has  been  observed  above,  and,  it  is  believed,  made 
evident,  viz.,  that  the  term,  "  Son  of  God,"  so  often  given  to 
Christ,  is  used  to  denote  his  divine  nature,  and  to  express  his 
divinity  rather  than  his  humanity,  seems  naturally,  if  not  ne- 
cessarily, to  lead  us  to  consider  this  character  as  belonging  to 
him  independent  of  his  union  to  the  human  nature,  and  ante- 
cedent to  his  becoming  man ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  belongs 
to  him  as  God,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity.  For,  if  his 
Sonship  consjsts  in  his  union  to  the  human  nature,  and  he 
became  a  son  only  by  becoming  a  man,  then  this  character 
depends  wholly  upon  this  union,  and  is  derived  from  his  being 
made  flesh.  Therefore,  this  epithet  could  not  be  properly  used 
to  denote  his  divinity  independent  of  his  humanity,  or  what 
he  is  as  a  divine  person  antecedent  to  his  incarnation,  or  to 
express  his  divine  rather  than  his  human  nature.  And  "  Son 
of  God"  would  be  no  higher  a  character,  and  express  no  more 
than  "  Son  of  man ; "  which  is  contrary  to  the  idea  which  the 
Scripture  gives  us  on  this  head,  as  has  been  shown. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  in  some  measure  illustrated  by  the 
following  instance.     The  son  of  a  nobleman,  of  the  first  honor 
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and  dignity,  came  from  Europe,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
a  plebeian  in  America,  by  which  he  became  his  son.  But,  as 
his  honor  and  dignity  did  not  consist  in  his  marrying  this 
woman,  or  in  his  being  the  son  of  the  plebeian  by  this  union 
with  his  daughter,  but  in  his  original  character,  no  man 
thought  of  expressing  his  highest  and  most  dignified  charac- 
ter, by  which  he  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect,  by  using 
an  epithet  which  denoted  only  his  union  to  that  woman,  and 
which  was  not  applicable  to  him  in  any  other  view;  or  by 
calling  him  "son,"  as  expressing  this  new  relation:  but  the 
highest  title  which  they  gave  him  was  that  which  had  a 
special  respect  to,  and  expressed,  his  original  character  which 
he  sustained  antecedent  to  this  union,  and  in  which  his  high- 
est dignity  consisted.  And  he  being  the  son  of  a  nobleman 
and  a  lord,  in  which  all  his  honor  and  dignity  did  consist,  they 
used  this  phrase,  "  My  noble  lord,"  to  express  their  highest 
respect  and  his  most  worthy  character.  This  epithet  was 
always  used  to  express  his  original  and  highest  character  and 
relation,  and  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  used  to  express  any 
thing  else.  He  was  often  called,  indeed,  the  son  of  the  plebe- 
ian, when  they  designed  particularly  to  express  his  union  to 
his  wife,  and  speak  of  him  as  standing  in  this  relation. 

3.  The  Son  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  many  instances,  if  not 
in  every  one  where  this  term  is  used,  so  as  will  naturally  lead 
the  reader  to  consider  him  as  sustaining  this  character  and 
relation  antecedent  to  his  incarnation,  and  independent  of  it. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son." 
(John  iii.  16.)  Do  not  these  words  seem  to  express  this  idea, 
viz.,  that  there  existed  an  only  begotten  Son  antecedent  to  his 
being  given  ?  —  that  God  gave  this  his  Son  to  the  world  by 
his  becoming  flesh  and  being  united  to  the  human  nature, 
and  not  that  he  became  his  Son  by  this  union  ?  "  In  this  was 
manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent 
his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live 
through  him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins."  (1  John  iv.  9,  10.)  If  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son 
into  the  world,  does  not  this  suppose  he  had  a  Son  to  send 
antecedent  to  his  sending  him,  and  that  he  did  not  become  his 
Son  by  his  sending  him  into  the  world,  or  only  in  consequence 
of  this  ?  This  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner  by  St.  Paul : 
"  But  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law."  (Gal.  iv.  4.) 
The  Son  was  sent  forth.  Does  not  this  seem  at  least  to  im- 
ply that  there  was  a  Son  to  be  sent  forth  antecedent  to  his 
being  made  of  a  woman,  and  that  he  was  not  made  a  Son  by 
VOL.  I.  26 
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being  made  of  a  woman,  or  becoming  man  ?  "  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time.  The  only  besotten  Son,  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  dechred  him.^  (John  i.  18.) 
Do  not  these  words  naturally  lead  us  to  conceive  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  as  existing  in  the  nearest  union  with  the  Father 
as  his  Son,  independent  of  the  human  nature  ? 

It  is  said,  ''  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.'*  (1  Tim. 
iiL  16.)  It  would  be  unnatural  and  absurd  to  suppose,  from 
this  expression,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  Qod  antecedent  to 
his  being  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  that,  by  his  becoming 
man,  he  became  a  God.  Directly  the  contrary  to  this  is  as- 
serted, viz.,  that  he  who  is  God  from  eternity  did  in  time 
appear  in  the  human  nature,  and  manifested  himself  to  be 
God,  independent  of  the  flesh  in  which  he  appeared.  It  is 
also  said,  ^  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  Grod  was  manifested, 
that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  deviL"  (1  John  iiL  8.) 
These  two  passages  appear  to  be  paraUeL  ^  Grod  manifested 
in  the  flesh,"  and  the  *^  Son  of  Gk>d  manifested,*'  are  two  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  thing.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Son  of  Qod  and  God  are  synonymous  here,  and  of 
the  same  import  This  serves  to  confirm  what  has  been  said 
above  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  term.  Son  of  God.  And 
may  it  not  with  equal  certainty  be  inferred,  from  these  two 
passages  compared  together,  that  the  Son  of  God  existed  in 
this  character  as  the  Son  of  God  antecedent  to  his  manifesta- 
tion in  the  flesh,  and  independent  of  it,  and  that  he  did  not 
become  the  Son  of  God  by  being  made  flesh?  If  Grod  be 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  there  must  be  a  Grod  to  be  manifested 
antecedent  to  such  manifestation,  and  independent  of  it.  And 
is  it  not  equally  certain  that  if  the  Son  of  Grod  be  manifested, 
he  must  have  existed  the  Son  of  Grod  antecedent  to  such 
manifestation,  and  independent  of  it  ?  Consequently,  he  did 
not  become  the  Son  of  God  by  his  being  manifested  in  the 
flesh.  His  Sonship  does  not  consist  in  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  one  person.  His  personality  existed 
before  this  union  with  the  human  nature ;  and  he  was  the  Son 
of  God  before  this.  This  same  Son  of  God,  thb  same  person 
who  existed  without  beginning,  assumed  the  human  nature— 
not  a  human  person  —  into  a  union  with  himself,  —  his  own 
person,  —  and  so  appeared  —  was  manifested  in  the  flesh. 

When  David  speaks  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  represents  the 
Father  as  saying,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee,"  so  long  bejfore  his  incarnation,  the  idea  which  most  nat- 
urally arises  in  the  mind  from  this  is,  that  there  was  then  such 
a  person  as  the  Son,  who  did  at  that  time  declare  the  decree 
by  the  mouth  of  David,  and  not  that  there  should  in  some 
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future  time  be  a  Son  begotten,  who  should  then  declare  the 
decree.  "  I  will  declare  the  decree ;  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  It  is  very 
unnatural,  and  contrary  to  aD  propriety  of  speech,  to  suppose, 
"  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  means  I  will  beget  thee  in 
some  future  time,  and  that  the  Son  should  be  made  to  declare 
the  decree  long  before  any  such  person  existed,  and  when  there 
was  in  fact  no  such  Son.  The  decree  which  the  Son  declares 
is  not  that  declaration,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee ; "  but  what  follows,  "  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will 
give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt  break 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  etc.  "  This  day,"  that  is,  now,  not 
in  time  which  is  passed,  or  which  is  to  come ;  for  with  God 
there  is  no  succession,  no  time  passed  or  to  come,  but  he  exists, 
as  we  may  say,  in  one  eternal,  unsuccessive  now.  Therefore, 
when  he  speaks  of  an  eternal,  imminent  act,  it  is  most  proper- 
ly expressed  thus :  "  This  day,  or  wow?,  have  I  begotten  thee.'* 
This,  therefore,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  best  divines  have 
generally  understood  it. 

St.  Paul  cites  this  passage  as  being  illustrated  and  verified 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Acts  xiii.  33.)  But  he 
cannot  mean  that  he  by  the  resurrection  became  the  Son  of 
Grod,  and  was  then  beg9tten,  for  he  had  this  title  before  that 
His  meaning  is  explained  by  himself  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  "  Declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead."  (Rom.  i.  4.)  That  is,  this  was  a  fresh  and 
open  manifestation  and  declaration  that  he  was,  indeed,  what 
had  been  often  asserted  of  him,  and  what  he  always  was  —  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

What  the  angel  said  to  the  virgin  Mary,  "  He  shall  be  great,. 
and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest  —  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over- 
shadow thee ;  therefore,  also,  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be 
born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God,"  cannot  reason- 
ably be  understood  as  a  declaration  that  his  Sonship  consisted 
in  his  miraculous  conception,  or  in  the  union  of  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity  with  the  human  nature  thus  conceived ; 
but  that  this  child,  conceived  in  this  manner,  and  born  of  a 
virgin,  should  appear  and  be  known  to  be  the  Son  of  God ; 
that  very  person  who  had  been  spoken  of,  and  known  in  all 
past  ages,  by  this  title;  of  whom  Isaiah  had  particularly 
spoken,  when  he  said,  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel  Unto  us  a  Son 
is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder ;  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
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God.'*  (ba.  viL14;  iz«  6.^  That  this  Sonwas  now  to  be  bom 
of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  the  long  expected  Messiah,  who  is  oon- 
sidered  and  spoken  of  by  the  people  of  God,  by  the  title  of  the 
Son  of  Grod,  which  title  he  shall  bear,  as  he  is,  indeed,  the 
mighty  Gted. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  Son  of  God  as  existing 
in  this  character  before  his  incarnation,  and  the  same  with  the 
Word,  by  what  is  said  of  him  in  the  first  chapter  of  John: 
^  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt,  among  ns ;  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.  No 
man  hath  seen  Qod  at  any  time.  The  only  bepotten  Son,  which 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  decmred  him.  John 
bare  witness  of  him,  and  cried,  saying.  This  was  he  of  whom  I 
spake,  he  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me ;  for  he 
was  before  me.  And  I  saw,  and  bear  record  that  this  is  the 
Son  of  God."  Here  John  is  represented  as  asserting  that  the 
Son  of  God,  concerning  whom  he  bore  witness,  did  exist  befoie 
him,  which,  therefore,  must  be  before  his  incarnation ;  for  John 
was  conceived  before  the  incarnation  of  Jesos.  But  how  can 
this  be  true,  if  there  were  no  Son  of  Gkxl  before  John  existed  f 
But  if  we  consider  the  Word  and  the  Son  of  Qod  as  synony- 
mous, who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  who  was  God^ 
and  created  all  things,  this  whole  chapter  will  be  plain  and 
easy  to  be  understood ;  and  we  shall  see  John  bearing  witness 
to  the  Son  of  God,  who  existed  before  him  in  this  character, 
and  was  now  come  in  the  flesh. 

We  find  the  same  representation  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews :  "  God,  who  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things ;  by  whom  also 
he  made  the  worlds.  Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power,"  etc.  How  could  God  make  the 
worlds  by  his  Son,  four  thousand  years  before  he  had  a  Son? 
and  on  this  supposition,  where  is  the  propriety  or  truth  of  this 
assertion?  And  how  could  the  Son  be  said  to  uphold  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  thousands  of  years  before  any 
Son  existed?  "And  again,  when  he  bringeth  the  first  begotten 
into  the  world,  he  saith,  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him."  This  expression  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  God 
the  Father  had  a  first  begotten  Son  to  bring  into  the  world, 
whom  he  commanded  the  angels  to  worship.  How  can  he 
be  said  to  bring  his  first  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  when 
he  had  no  such  Son  to  bring  into  the  world;  and,  indeed, 
never  did  bring  this  his  Son  into  the  world,  if  he  was  begot- 
ten and  received  his  Sonship  in  this  world,  when  he  took  the 
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human  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  vurgin,  and  was  not  a 
Son  before  ? 

Again,  speaking  of  Melchisedec,  he  says,  he  was  "  without 
father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither  begin- 
ning of  days,  nor  end  of  life ;  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of 
God."  (Heb.  vii.  3.)  If  there  were  no  Son  of  God  until  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  existed,  then  the  Son  of  God  did  begin 
to  exist ;  consequently,  there  was  a  beginning  of  his  days ;  and 
Melchisedec  was  not  made  like  him,  but  unlike  to  him,  by 
having  no  beginning  of  days. 

Since  there  are  so  many  passages  of  Scripture  (and  there 
are  many  more  than  have  now  been  mentioned)  which  seem  to 
represent  the  Redeemer  as  the  Son  of  God,  antecedent  to  his 
incarnation,  and  independent  of  it,  which  will  naturally  lead 
those  who  attend  to  them  to  this  idea  of  him,  —  and  some  of 
them  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  contrary  opinion,  — 
this  will  fully  account  for  the  generally  received  ^  doctrine  in 
the  Christian  world  from  the  earliest  ages  to  this  time : 
viz.,  that  the  Redeemer  of  man  is  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time 
was  made  flesh,  by  a  personal  union  with  the  human  nature. 

4.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  contrary  opinion, 
viz.,  that  the  Redeemer  is  the  Son  of  God  only  by  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity  being  united  to  human  nature  and  be- 
coming man,  does  not  naturally  lead  to  dangerous  and  evil 
consequences,  and  what  good  end  is  to  be  answered  by  it  ?  If 
it  be  not  agreeably  to  Scripture,  we  know  it  must  be  danger- 
ous and  hurtful  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  (as  all  errors  re- 
specting the  person  and  character  of  the  Redeemer  are,)  and 
naturally  tends  to  lead  into  other  mistakes  still  greater  and  of 
worse  consequence.  And  if  it  be  agreeably  to  Scripture,  it 
certainly  has  no  bad  tendency.  If,  therefore,  it  does  appear 
from  reasoning  upon  it,  or  from  fact  and  experience,  that  this 
opinion  tends  to  evil  consequences  and  has  a  bad  effect,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  wrong,  and  contrary  to  divine 
revelation. 

1.  Does  not  this  sentiment  tend  to  lower  our  ideas  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  lead  into  a  way  of  thinking  less  honorably  of 
him  ?  It  has  been  observed  that  it  appears  from  Scripture  that 
this  title.  Son  of  God,  was  used  to  express  the  highest  and 
most  honorable  idea  which  his  friends  had  of  his  person  and 
character.  But  if  we  understand  by  it  nothing  but  what  takes 
place  by  his  union  to  man,  by  taking  flesh  upon  him,  and 
consider  it  as  signifying  nothing  but  what  took  place  by  his 
becoming  man,  nothing  is  expressed  by  it  more  than  by  Son  of 
man ;  and  we  are  left  without  any  epithet  or  common  Scripture 

26  • 
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phrase  whereby  to  express  ihe  divinity,  the  Godhead  of  tihe 
Kedeemer,  and  his  equality  with  the  Father.  Thus,  instead  of 
raising  our  conceptions  of  the  Bedeemer,  does  it  not  tend  to  sink 
ihemT  Does  not  the  Sonship  of  Christ  become  an  infinitely 
less  and  more-  inconsiderable  matter,  upon  this  plan,  than  that 
which  has  always  been  esteemed  the  orthodox  sentiment  on 
this  point,  which  considers  his  Sonship  as  wholly  independent 
of  the  whole  creation,  as  eternal,  and  altogether  divine  ? 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  enemies  of  the  Bedeemer  lift 
up  their  heads,  and  are  suffered  to  multiply  and  prevail  The 
deists  attempt  to  cast  him  out  as  an  impostor,  Arians  and 
Socinians  strip  him  of  his  divinity.  And  the  careless,  igno- 
rant, immoral,  and  profane  treat  him  with  contempt  or  nej^ect 
This  is  agreeable  to  his  great  enemy,  Satan,  who  seems  now 
to  be  let  K>ose  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  has  uncommon  pow- 
er among  men,  to  lead  them  into  gross  errors,  and  those 
especially  which  are  dishonorable  to  Christ,  and  injurious  to 
his  character^  And  if  this  sentiment,  now  under  consideration, 
concerning  the  Sonship  of  the  Bedeemer,  should  spread  and 
prevail  now,  this  would  be  no  evidence  in  fietvor  of  it;  but, 
considering  what  has  been  now  observed  concerning  it,  would 
it  not  give  reason  to  suspect,  at  least,  that  it  is  dishonoraUe 
to  the  Son  of  Gbd,  and  leads  to  other  errors  yet  more  dbhon- 
orable  to  him  ? 

This  leads  to  observe,  — 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  this  doctrine  of  the 
filiation  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  tend  to  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  it  has  been  held  by  those  who  have  been  called 
the  orthodox  in  the  Christian  church,  and  leads  to  what  is 
called  Sabellianism,  which  considers  the  Deity  as  but  one 
person,  and  to  be  three  only  out  of  respect  to  the  different 
manner  or  kind  of  his  operations. 

This  notion  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ  leads  to  suppose  th^t 
the  Deity  is  the  Father  of  the  Mediator,  without  distinction  of 
persons,  and  that  by  Father,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  generally  in  relation  to  the  Son,  is  commonly, 
if  not  always,  meant  Deity,  without  distinction  of  persons.  If 
this  be  so,  it  tends  to  exclude  all  distinction  of  persons  in  Grod, 
and  to  make  the  personality  of  the  Redeemer  to  consist  wholly 
in  the  human  nature;  and;  finally,  to  make  his  union  with 
Deity  no  more,  but  the  same  which  Arians  and  Socinians 
admit,  viz.,  the  same  which  takes  place  between  Grod  and 
good  men  in  general,  but  in  a  higher  and  peculiar  degree. 

But  if  there  be  no  tendency  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Sonship  of 
Christ  to  the  consequences  which  have  been  now  mentioned, 
and  it  can  be  made  evident  that  none  of  those  supposed  evils  do 
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attend  it,  or  can  follow  from  it,  yet  it  remains  to  be  considered 
what  advantage  attends  it,  and  the  good  ends  it  will  answer, 
if  it  were  admitted  to  be  true.  None  will  say,  it  is  presumed, 
that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  general  expressions  of  Scripture 
relating  to  this  point  than  the  opposite  doctrine,  who  well 
consider  what  has  been  said  above.  The  most  that  any  one 
can,  with  justice,  say  with  respect  to  this,  is,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture may  be  so  construed  and  understood  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  Sonship  of  Christ  commencing  at  the  incarnation, 
however  inconsistent  with  it  some  passages  may  appear  at 
first  view. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  notion  of  the  Sonship 
of  the  Kedeemer  is  attended  with  two  advantages,  if  not  with 
more,  viz.,  it  frees  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  that  which 
is  perfectly  incomprehensible  and  appears  a  real  contradiction 
and  absurdity,  —  that  the  second  person  should  be  Son  of  the 
first,  who  is  the  Father,  the  Son  being  begotten  by  the  Father 
from  eternity,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  inconceivable, 
and  seemingly  absurd.  And  this  appears  inconsistent  with 
the  second  person  being  equal  with  the  first ;  for  a  son  begot- 
ten  of  a  father  implies  inferiority,  and  that  he  exists  after  his 
father,  and,  consequently,  begins  to  exist,  and  is  dependent. 
Both  these  difficulties  are  wholly  avoided,  it  is  thought,  by 
supposing  that  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  became  a  son 
by  being  united  to  the  human  nature,  and  begotten  in  the 
womb  of  the  virgin.  And  it  is  probable  that  these  supposed 
advantages  have  recommended  this  scheme  of  the  Sonship  of 
Christ  to  those  who  embrace  it,  and  led  them  to  reject  the 
commonly  received  opinion,  and  not  a  previous  conviction  that 
the  former  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Scripture.  This,  therefore, 
demands  our  serious  and  candid  attention.  And  the  follow- 
ing things  may  be  observed  upon  it :  — 

1.  If  we  exclude  every  thing  from  our  creed  concerning  God, 
his  existence,  and  the  manner  of  his  existence,  which  to  us  is 
incomprehensible  and  unaccountable,  we  must  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  even  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
The  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God  is  wholly  inconceiv- 
able by  us,  and  Unitarians  consider  it  as  the  greatest  contradic- 
tion and  absurdity  imaginable.  And  those  Trinitarians  who 
have  undertaken  to  explain  it  and  make  it  more  intelligible,  have 
generally  failed  of  giving  any  light,  but  have  really  made  it 
absurd,  and  even  ridiculous,  by  "  darkening  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge."  If  we  reasoned  properly  on  the  matter, 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  revelation  which  God  has  made 
of  himself,  his  being  and  manner  of  subsistence,  mysteries 
which  we  can  by  no  means  understand,  which  are,  to  crea- 
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tnies^  wonderful  and  wholly  unaccountable.  For  the  being 
of  God,  and  the  manner  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  eabsifftiiig^ 
must  be  infinitely  above  onr  comprehension.  God  is  infinite- 
ly greaty  and  we  know  him  not  And  if  we  attempt  to  search 
out  these  mysteries  by  reason,  we  are  prone  to  think  they  are 
contradictions  and  alMurditiesy  merely  because  our  reason  can- 
not fathom  them,  and  they  appear  more  unintelligible,  the 
more  we  try  to  understand  them.  ^  Canst  thou,  by  searching, 
find  out  G^?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  ^Deeper 
than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?  The  measure  tbereoi  is 
longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea."  (Job  iL 
7-9.)  ^  Teach  us  what  we  shall  say  unto  him,  [and  what  vire 
shall  say  concerning  him ;)  for  we  cannot  order  our  speech  by 
reason  of  darkness.  Shall  it  be  told  him  that  I  speaK?  "  and 
attempt  to  comprehend  and  explain  the  mysteries  that  relate 
to  Ms  existence  ?  <^  If  a  man  speak,  surely  he  shall  be  swal- 
lowed up."  (Job  xxxviL  19,  20.)  If  a  man  undertake  thus  to 
speak,  insteaa  of  giving  any  light,  he  will  be  involved  and 
overwhelmed  in  impenetrable  da&ness. 

They,  therefore,  who  do  not  believe  the  eternal  Sonship  of 
Jesus  Christ,  because  it  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,—- 
and  to  some  it  appears  to  be  full  of  contradiction, — will,  if 
they  be  consistent  with  themselves,  for  the  same  reason  reject 
the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  Grod.* 

2.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  and  Sonship  of 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  be  soberly  and  modestly  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  observation,  and  with  a 
proper  sense  of  our  own  darkness  and  infinite  inferiority  to  the 
Divine  Being,  and  how  little  we  can  know  of  him,  we  shall  not 
be  forward  to  pronounce  it  inconsistent  with  reason  and  absurd, 
but  be  convinced  that  to  do  thus  is  very  bold  and  assuming,  and 
that  it  may  be  consistent  and  true,  notwithstanding  any  thing 
we  may  know,  though  it  be  mysterious  and  incomprehensible. 
This  is  a  divine  generation,  infinitely  above  any  thing  that 
takes  place  among  creatures,  and  infinitely  dinerent  It  is 
that  of  which  we  can  have  no  adequate  idea,  and  is  infinitely 
out  of  our  reach.     What  incompetent  judges  are  we,  then,  of 

*  It  has  been  observed,  (p.  306,)  that  the  denial  of  the  eternal  Sonship  of 
Christ  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  in  what  way.    But  what  is  here  observed,  shows  how  the  denial  of  the 
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will  appear  equally  unintelligible,  and,  therefore,  be  rejected  for  the  same 

son.    Is  it  not  probable  that  Sabellius,  the  ancient  anti-Trinitarian,  was  in  thii 
way  led  to  give  op  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ? 
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this  matter  ?  What  right  or  ability  have  we  to  pronounce  it 
absurd  or  inconsistent,  when  we  have  no  capacity  to  know  or 
determine  what  is  true,  consistent,  or  inconsistent,  in  this  high 
point,  any  further  than  Grod  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  to 
us?  There  may  be  innumerable  mysteries  in  the  existence 
and  manner  of  subsistence  of  the  mfinite  Being,  which  are, 
and  must  be,  incomprehensible  by  a  finite  understanding. 
God  has  been  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  reveal  that  of  the 
Trinity,  and  this  of  the  eternal  generation  and  Sonship  of  the 
second  person.  And  he  has  done  it  in  a  manner,  and  in 
words  best  suited  to  convey  those  ideas  of  it  to  men,  which  it 
is  necessary  they  should  have.  And  we  ought  to  receive  it 
with  meekness  and  implicit  submission,  using  our  reason  in 
excluding  every  thing  which  is  contrary  to,  or  below,  infinite 
perfection  and  absolute  independence ;  without  pretending  to 
comprehend  it,  or  to  be  able  to  judge  of  that  which  is  infinitely 
high  and  divine,  by  that  which  takes  place  among  creatures, 
with  respect  to  generation,  and  father  and  son. 

God  is  said  in  Scripture  to  repent  and  be  grieved  at  his 
heart;  to  be  angry,  and  to  have  his  fury  to  come  up  in  his 
face ;  and  hands,  feet,  eyes,  mouth,  lips,  and  tongue,  eto.,  are 
ascribed  to  him.  These  words  are  designed  and  suited  to 
convey  useful  ideas,  and  important  instruction  to  men.  But 
if  we  should  understand  these  expressions  as  meaning  the 
same  thing  in  the  divine  Being  that  they  do  when  applied  to 
men,  we  must  entertain  very  unworthy  and  most  absurd  no- 
tions of  God,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  other  declarations 
in  the  sacred  oracles.  But  if  we  exclude  every  thing  that  is 
human,  or  that  implies  any  change  or  imperfection  from  these 
expressions,-  when  applied  to  the  Deity,  they  will  convey 
nothing  absurd  or  inconsistent,  or  that  is  unworthy  of  God. 
And  it  will,  doubtless,  be  equally  so  in  the  case  before  us ;  if 
it  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God  denotes  nothing  human,  but  is  infinitely  above  any  thing 
which  relates  to  natural  or  creature  generation,  and  does  not 
include  any  beginning,  change,  dependence,  inferiority,  or  im- 
perfection. This  will  effectually  exclude  all  real  absurdity  and 
contradiction. 

It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  when  all  this  is  excluded  from  our 
ideas  of  generation,  of  Father  and  Son,  what  idea  will  remain 
in  our  minds,  which  is  conveyed  by  these  words  ?  Will  they 
not  be  without  any  signification  to  us,  and  altogether  useless  ? 
To  this,  the  following  answer  may  be  given :  From  what  is 
revealed  concerning  this  high  and  incomprehensible  mystery, 
we  learn,  that  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  there  is  that 
which  is  high  above  our  thoughts,  as  the  heavens  are  above 
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the  earth,  infinitely  beyond  onr  conception,  and  different  fram 
any  thing  which  tak^  place  among  ereaturesi  which  is  a 
foundation  of  a  personal  distinction,  as  real  and  great  as  that 
between  father  and  son  among  men,  and  infinitely  more  per- 
feet  Which  distinction  may  be  in  the  best  manner  conveyed 
to  us  by  Father  and  Son,  to  express  the  most  perfect  unioii 
and  equality ;  that  the  Son  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  me  express  image  of  his  person,  and  that  there  is 
mfinite  love  and  endearment  between  them ;  and  that  in  the 
economy  of  the  work  of  redemption,  the  Son  is  obedient  to 
the  Father,  etc  All  this,  and  much  more,  our  minds  are 
capable  of  conceiving  from  what  is  revealed  on  this  high  and 
important  subject;  which  is  suited  to  impress  our  hearts  with 
a  sense  of  the  incomprehensible,  infinite,  adorable  perfection 
and  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  us  a  right  understanding  of  the  gospel,  of  the  true 
character  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  work  of  redemption. 

What  has  been  now  said  under  this  second  particular,  may 
serve  to  remove  the  other  "supposed  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
eternal  filiation  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  viz^  that 
it  represents  the  Son  as  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  as  existing 
after  him,  and,  therefore,  his  existence  had  a  beginning*  This 
13  obviated  by  the  above  observations;  and  particmarly  by 
this,  that  it  is  a  divine  filiation,  and,  therefore,  infinitely 
unlike  that  which  is  human,  and  above  our  comprehension. 
Besides,  to  suppose  eternal  generation  admits  of  before  or 
after,  or  of  a  beginning,  is  inconsistent.  It  may  be  further 
observed, — 

3.  That  the  opinion  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first  and  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  by  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity 
becoming  incarnate,  and  united  to  the  human  nature,  is,  per- 
haps, attended  with  as  great  difficulties  as  the  other  which 
has  been  considered,  if  not  greater.  If  so,  the  inducement 
to  embrace  it,  and  reject  the  other,  which  we  are  examining, 
wholly  ceases. 

K  the  Son  was  begotten  by  the  miraculous  formation  of  the 
human  nature,  then  the  Holy  Ghost  begot  the  Son,  and  is 
the  Father,  as  much  as  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity.  For 
the  angel  said  to  the  virgin,  "The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  tiiee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow 
thee.  Therefore,  also,  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  If  we  take  these  words 
as  referring  only  to  the  production  of  the  human  nature,  and 
if  it  be  granted  that  by  the  highest  is  meant  the  first  person  in 
the  Trinity,  of  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence, 
yet  the  thud  person,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  represented  as  doing 
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as  much,  and  being  as  active  in  this  production,  as  the  first 
person.  But  if  this  were  no  difficulty,  and  the  first  person  of 
the  Trinity  be  supposed  to  produce  the  human  nature,  and  in 
this  sense  to  be  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  this  will  make 
him  his  Father  in  no  other  and  higher  sense  than  he  is  the 
Father  of  angels,  and  of  Adam ;  and  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the 
Son  of  God  in  no  other  or  higher  sense  than  they,  for  they 
were  created  and  formed  in  an  extraordinary,  miraculous  way. 
If  the  Son  was  begotten  by  uniting  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  with  the  human  nature,  and  the  filiation  of  the  Son  is 
supposed  to  consist  wholly  in  being  thus  united  to  man;  this 
is  attended  with  the  following  difficulties,  as  great,  perhaps,  if 
not  greater,  than  those  which  attend  the  eternal  Sonship  of 
the  second  person. 

1.  This  is  as  different  in  nature  and  kind  from  natural  or 
creature  generation,  as  eternal  divine  generation ;  and  the  one 
bears  no  analogy  or  likeness  to  the  other. 

2.  This  union  of  God  with  the  creature,  so  as  to  become  one 
person,  is  as  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  as  the  eternal 
Sonship  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  and  as  inexpli- 
cable. So  that  nothing  is  gained  with  respect  to  this,  by  em- 
bracing this  scheme. 

3.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  Scripture  to  suppose  that  the  first 
person  of  the  Trinity  only  united  the  second  person  to  the 
human  nature,  and  so  became  a  Father  by  thus  begetting  a 
Son.  The  third  person,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  represented  as 
doing  this,  or  at  least,  being  active  in  it ;  and  there  is  nothing 
expressly  said  of  the  first  person  doing  any  thing  respecting  it 
as  such.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee.  Therefore,  also, 
that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  God."  "  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this 
wise.  When  his  mother,  Mary,  was  espoused  to  Joseph, 
before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Joseph, 
Fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  which 
is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Matt.  i.  18, 
20.)  And  this  uniting  the  divine  nature  with  the  human 
is  expressly  ascribed,  not  to  the  first,  but  to  the  second  person. 
"  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood, 
he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same.  For  verily  he  took 
not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed 
of  Abraham."  (Heb.  ii.  14,  16.)  Do  not  they  speak  not 
only  without  Scripture,  but  contrary  to  it,  who  say  that  the 
first  person  of  the  Trinity  became  a  Father  by  uniting  the 
second  person  to  the  human  nature,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin 
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Mary,  by  which  the  latter  became  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
the  Father,  -^  that  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son  began  in 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  consists  wholly  in  this  ?  And 
do  they  by  this  supposition  avoid  any  difficulty,  and  render 
the  filiation  of  the  Redeemer  more  consistent,  intelligible,  or 
honorable  to  him?  Let  the  thoughtful,  candid,  discerning 
reader  judge. 

IV.  The  Redeemer  of  man,  who  is  God-man,  the  Son  of 
God,  sustains  the  character  of  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  That  such^  person  only  is  equal  to  this,  to  mediate 
between  God  and  rebellious  maii^  so  as  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion, will  be  made  evident  when  we  proceed  more  particularly 
to  consider  the  work  of  redemption,  what  is  implied  in  it,  and 
what  was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  it.  And  it  will  also 
appear  that  he  is  every  way  qualified  to  sustain  such  an  office 
and  station,  and  in  the  best  manner  complete  the  arduous, 
the  glorious  work;  and  the  character  of  this  infinitely  high, 
important,  and  wonderful  personage  will  be  more  fully  in- 
vestigated and  displayed  in  the  sequel. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

I.  By  attending  as  above  to  the  person  and  character  of 
the  Redeemer,  we  are  in  some  measure  prepared  to  see  the 
folly  of  that  pride  which  has  led  many  to  reject  every  thing  in 
divine  revelation  which  does  not  comport  with  their  boasted 
reason,  and  is  to  them  dark  and  unintelligible,  and  to  be 
sensible  of  the  reasonableness  and  importance  of  modesty, 
humility,  and  self-diffidence,  while  we  think  and  inquire 
concerning  the  being  and  character  of  God,  and  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Redeemer.  Many  by  this  pride,  and  trusting  to 
what  they  call  their  own  reason,  have  been  led  to  renounce 
divine  revelation,  the  only  light  and  sure  guide,  in  the  high 
and  important  business  of  religion,  and  have  plunged  them- 
selves into  darkness  and  delusion.  And  others,  though  they 
profess  to  bc^lieve  the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation  from  God, 
reject  the  most  essential  and  peculiar  doctrines  contained  in 
it,  on  the  account  of  which,  men  principally  stand  in  need  of 
a  revelation  from  heaven. 

When  we  are  once  convinced,  by  undeniable,  clear,  and 
abundant  evidence,  that  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from 
God,  if  we  make  a  right  use  of  our  reason,  we  shall  expect  to 
find  in  it  declarations  concerning  God,  his  character,  and 
works,  which  are  beyond  our  comprehension,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, perfect  mysteries  to  us,  and  that  we  shall  not,  at  first, 
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understand  many  things ;  yea,  they  may  appear  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  to  us,  which  afterwards,  by  further  study  and 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  we  may  under- 
stand and  see  them  to  be  plain  and  perfectly  consistent.  The 
things  of  God,  or  heavenly  things,  are  so  infinitely  high,  great, 
and  wonderful,  that  the  greatest  created,  finite  mind  falls  in- 
finitely short  of  fully  comprehending  all  or  any  of  them.  The 
angels  do  not  perfectly  understand  them.  They  make  swift 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  without  end,  and  yet  will 
forever  fall  infinitely  short  of  reaching  to  their  infinite  height, 
so  as  to  comprehend  all.  How  ignorant  and  short-sighted, 
then,  must  man  be  in  those  things,  who  not  only  has  less  nat- 
ural capacity,  but  is  sunk  down  in  that  moral  depravity,  which  is 
blindness  itself,  wdth  respect  to  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  carries  in  the  nature  of  it  strong  prejudices  against 
them!  How  unreasonable,  how  arrogant,  is  it  in  him  to 
imagine  that  he  can,  by  his  own  scanty,  corrupted  discerning, 
at  once  understand,  and  fully  comprehend,  all  he  needs  to 
know  and  believe  concerning  God  and  heavenly  things !  Such 
a  conceit,  such  pride  and  arrogance,  can  take  place  nowhere 
but  among  such  fallen,  apostate  creatures  as  mankind  are,  and 
serves  to  verify  the  ancient  declaratiop :  "  Vain  man  would  be 
wise,  though  man  be  born  like  a  wild  ass's  colt."    (Job  xi.  12.) 

If  a  philosopher  should  undertake  to  teach  children  of  eight 
or  ten  years  old  a  system  of  philosophy,  would  he  think  him- 
self well  treated  by  them  if  they  were  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  every  proposition  of  his  which  they  did  not 
directly  understand,  and  immediately  conclude  that  every  thing 
he  delivered  to  them  for  truth  was  inconsistent  and  absurd, 
which  they  were  not  able  to  reconcile  ?  So  long  as  they  were 
of  this  disposition,  they  could  receive  no  instruction  from  him. 
They  would  find  many  things  perfectly  dark  and  unintelligible 
to  them,  and  others  would  appear  to  their  narrow,  childish 
conceptions  inconsistent  and  impossible.  But  the  objects  of 
natural  philosophy  are  not  so  much  above  the  understanding 
and  capacity  of  these  children  as  heavenly  things  are  above 
the  understanding  of  men.  There  is  an  infinite  difference,  es- 
pecially if  we  take  into  the  account  man's  moral  depravity, 
which  blinds  him  to  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

There  are  many  things  in  natural  philosophy  which  men  of 
the  greatest  capacities,  and  who  have  attended  most  to  them, 
and  made  them  their  chief  study,  cannot  understand,  but  re- 
main unintelligible  mysteries ;  yea,  they  are  propositions  which 
appear  to  be  inconsistent,  and  yet  both  of  them  must  be  received 
as  true.  For  instance,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  matter 
is  infinitely  divisible ;  and  that  matter  is  finite,  is  equally  de- 
voL.  I.  27 
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monstrable ;  which  two  demonstiable  propositions  appear  to 
be  perfectly  inconsistent 

And  shall  we,  to  whom  earthly  things  are,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, miintelligible  and  appear  inconsistent,  imagine  that 
when  God  speaks  to  ns  of  heavenly  things,  —  things  mfinitdy 
great,  high,  and  wonderful, — we  are  able  to  comprehend  them 
all,  and  are  warranted  to  reject  every  thing  as  not  true,  and  not 
revealed  to  us  by  him,  which  we  do  not  miderstand,  or  are  not 
able  to  reconcile  with  each  other! 

Let  ns  rather  become  fools,  that  we  may  be  wise.  Sensibfe 
of  om*  ignorance  and  proneness  to  imbibe  error,  to  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  and  put  light  for  darkness,  and  dark- 
ness for  light,  let  ns  study  the  Bible  with  a  modest  diffidence 
in  our  own  reason  and  wisdom,  and  implicit  confidence  in  onr 
divine  Instructor,  looking  to  him  to  open  our  eyes  to  under- 
stand the  Scriptures,  and  behold  the  wonderful  things  revealed 
in  those  sacred  oracles.  ^  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  jndg^ 
ment;  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."  (Ps.  xxv.  9.| 

2.  This  subject  brings  into  view  the  infinite  fulness  and 
sufficiency  of  Qod — a  fulness  equal  to  the  wants  of  sinneiSi 
and  suited  to  relieve  and*  save  them.  In  order  to  this,  be  must 
be  not  only  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  but  subsist  in 
a  manner  of  which  we  could  know  nothing  had  he  not  revealed 
it  —  viz.,  a  Trinity  in  Unity  —  and  when  revealed,  it  is  infinitely 
above  our  comprehension.  And  if  it  were  not  so,  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  believe  this  was  the  true  God ;  for  the  true 
God  must  be  incomprehensible  both  in  his  existence  and  man* 
ner  of  subsistence.  Had  there  not  been  a  God  subsisting  in 
three  persons,  so  distinct  as  to  covenant  with  each  other,  and 
act  a  separate  and  distinct  part  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
man  could  not  have  been  redeemed,  and  there  could  have  been 
no  Redeemer.  They,  therefore,  who  disbelieve  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  that  the  Redeemer  is  the  second  person  in 
the  Triune  God,  do  really,  though  ignorantly,  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  redemption  of  man,  and  of  a  Redeemer  equal  to 
such  a  work,  which  will  appear  as  we  proceed  in  our  inquiry 
into  the  work  of  redemption. 

But  let  us  believe  this  revealed  mystery,  —  God  the  Son, 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  —  and  adore  and  rejoice  in  the  infinite 
fulness  and  sufficiency  of  Grod,  which  appears  in  the  person 
and  character  of  the  Redeemer,  for  the  redemption  of  sinners; 
which  fulness  and  sufficiency  never  could  have  been  known  to 
men  or  angels  had  it  not  been  revealed,  and  the  redemption  of 
man  had  not  taken  place. 

3.  We  are  led  by  this  subject,  with  wonder,  gratitude,  and 
joy,  to  contemplate  the  ability  and  sufficiency  of  Jesus  Christ 
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to  redeem  sinners,  and  see  that  he  is  just  such  a  Savior  as 
we  need. 

Were  he  not  a  person  of  infinite  greatness,  dignity,  and 
worthiness,  were  he  not  God,  his  sufferings  and  obedience 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  men,  to  procure  pardon,  and  merit  eternal  life  for  us.  And 
were  he  not  man,  he  could  neither  suffer  nor  obey.  But  being 
both  these,  he  was  equal  to  this.  "  Such  a  High  Priest  became 
us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and 
made  higher  than  the  heavens."  (Heb.  vii.  26.)  And  were  he 
not  almighty,  infinitely  wise,  and  good,  he  would  not  be  able 
'  and  willing  to  rescue  sinners  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan, 
and  completely  sanctify  them,  and  make  them  meet  for  the  in- 
heritance in  heaven.  But  being  all  this,  he  is  a  complete  Re- 
deemer. "For  it  hath  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  all 
fulness  should  dwell.  Who  is  made  of  God,  unto  his  people, 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  complete 
redemption."  (1  Cor.  i.  30.  Col.  i.  19.)  And  all  the  redeemed 
must  know  and  say,  "  Surely  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness 
and  strength  ;  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  the  seed  of  Israel 
be  justified  and  shall  glory."  (Isa.  xlv.  24,  25.) 

They  who  know  their  own  state  and  character,  as  sinners, 
being  wholly  lost  in  sin,  infinitely  guilty  and  miserable,  and 
believe  in  Christ,  see  all  this  in  some  degree.  To  such  Christ 
is  all-sufficient,  most  honorable,  and  precious.  But  to  them 
who  are  ignorant  of  themselves,  the  nature  and  ill  desert  of  sin, 
and  their  own  guilt  and  misery,  who  are  unbelieving  and  dis- 
obedient, Jesus  Christ,  considered  in  his  true  character,  is  "  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  and  rock  of  offence."  (1  Pet  ii.  7,  8.) 

His  sufficiency  also  includes  his  inexhaustible,  unbounded 
fulness,  as  the  glorious  object  of  knowledge,  contemplation, 
and  love,  and  of  enjoyment  and  happiness.  The  redeemed 
will  attend  forever  to  their  Redeemer,  who  is  infinite,  and  whose 
person  and  character  are  full  of  wonders,  with  ever  fresh  and 
increasing  delight  They  will  spring  forward  in  the  full  em- 
ploy and  strongest  exertion  of  all  their  powers,  and  make  swift 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  their  Savior,  and  in  holiness  and 
happiness,  without  ever  coming  to  an  end.  Whatever  wonders 
and  glories  they  may  have  seen,  and  however  high  their  love 
and  happiness  may  be  at  any  supposed  future  period,  the  Re- 
deemer may  with  truth  say  to  them,  as  he- did  to  Nathaniel, 
"  Ye  shall  see  greater  things  than  these."  St  Paul  entered 
upon  this  endless,  progressive,  and  happifying  knowledge  of 
Christ  when  he  commenced  a  Christian,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  school  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  which  he  expresses  in 
the  following  words :  "  What  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I 
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counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Chrirt 
Jesus,  my  Lord.     That  I  may  know  him,"  etc. 

4.  The  view  we  have  now  had  of  the  person  and  character 
of  the  Redeemer  is  suited  to  enlarge  our  ideas,  and  excite  a 
sense  of  the  infinite,  wonderful  condescension  and  love  exer- 
cised and  manifested  in  the  work  of  redemption.  The  love 
•of  the  Father  is  expressed  in  giving  his  only  begotten,  dear 
Son,  to  descend  to  such  a  low  state  of  humiliation,  of  poverty, 
disgrace,  and  sufferings,  even  unto  a  most  cruel  death,  to  re- 
deem man.  And  as  this  his  own  Son  was  equal  to  himself, 
and  infinitely  dear  to  him,  the  degree  of  love  and  goodness 
expressed  in  giving  him  up  to  redeem  man,  by  suffering  the 
curse  under  which  he  haa  fallen,  must  be  infinite,  and  Hie 
greatest  possible  instance  and  exercise  of  disinterested  benev- 
olence that  can  be  conceived,  or  that  ever  did  or  can  take 
place.  And  the  more  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Son 
of  God  is  known,  and  how  deai  he  is  to  the  Father,  the  greater 
will  his  sufferings  appear  to  be,  and  the  higher  and  more  af- 
fecting will  be  the  vieiN^  and  sense  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Father  in  giving  up  his  Son  to  such  sufferings.  ^Grod  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  S^n."  Herein 
is  love. 

And  the  condescension  and  love  of  Christ  in  his  humiliation 
and  sufferings  for  the  redemption  of  men,  appear  in  the  most 
affecting  and  striking  light,  when  we  take  into  view  his  great- 
ness and  dignity,  and  the  infinite  height  from  which  he  de- 
scended to  such  an  amazing  scene  of  debasement,  ignominy, 
and  sufferings.  And  the  more  our  ideas  are  enlarged  in  the 
view  of  the  former,  the  greater  sense  shall  we  have  of  the 
latter.  Hence  it  follows,  that  as  his  greatness,  dignity,  and 
excellence  are  infinite,  there  is  a  foundation  for  increasing, 
endless  views  and  admiration  of  "the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge." 

5.  By  considering  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  we  are  led 
to  infer  the  height  to  which  the  redeemed  are  raised,  the  great 
honor  which  is  conferred  upon  them  by  their  union  to  him. 
In  the  personal  union  of  the  human  nature  to  the  Son  of  God, 
the  greatest  honor  is  put  upon  it ;  and  they  who  are  united  to 
this  person  as  the  redeemed  are,  rise  to  a  degree  of  honor  and 
exaltation  far  above  the  angels,  and  unspeakably  beyond  all 
our  present  concejjtions.  They  are  the  bride,  the  LamVs 
wife,  and  share  in  all  his  honors  and  riches.  They  are  "  raised 
up  together  with  him,  and  made  to  sit  together,  in  heavenly 
placfis,  with  Christ  Jesus."  (Eph.  ii.  6.)  In  his  exaltation, 
they  are  exalted,  as  members  of  his  body,  of  which  he  is  the 
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head,  and  shall  sit  with  him  on  his  high  throne,  and  reign  with 
him  forever.     This  honor  have  all  the  saints. 

6.  We  may  hence  see  the  warrant  we  have  to  worship 
and  pray  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  call  upon  his  name.  We  have 
seen  that  he  is  worshipped  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven ; 
that  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  prayed  to  him,  and 
called  on  his  name.  '  And  there  is  the  same  reason  why  his 
people  should  do  so  in  all  ages,  and  at  all  times.  He  is  Grod 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  Immanuel,  God  in  our  nature.  He  has 
all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  is  head  over  all  things 
to  the  church.  He  can  do  all  things  for  us  that  we  want; 
why  should  we  not  ask  him  for  what  we  want,  and  constantly 
pray  to  him,  acknowledging  our  absolute  dependence  on  him, 
and  his  sufficiency  and  ability  to  do  all  for  us  ?  And  is  not  a 
neglect  to  do  this  putting  a  slight  upon  him? 

It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  this  be  not  expressly  for- 
bidden by  Christ  when  he  says,  "  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me 
nothing.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you."  (John 
xvi.  23.) 

Answer.  When  he  says,  "  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  noth- 
ing," the  word  in  the  original  is  commonly  used  for  a^ing 
questions,  and  not  to  make  a  petition.  The  disciples  had  been 
asking  him  a  number  of  questions  for  their  information  about 
things  which  they  did  not  understand.  Christ  tells  them,  in 
these  words,  that  after  his  ascension  they  should  have  no  op- 
portunity or  occasion  to  ask  him  any  questions,  for  they  should 
then  have  sufficient  knowledge  by  the  Holy  Spirit  teaching 
them  all  things  they  should  have  need  to  know.  When  he 
says,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father,"  he  uses  another 
word  for  asking,  which  always  signifies,  to  makie  a  petition. 

But  from  these  last  words  there  arises  another  question. 
Here  Christ  directs  to  ask  the  Father  in  his  name.  Is  not  this 
an  implicit  prohibition  to  ask  any  thing  of  him  directly  ? 

Answer.  This  cannot  be  understood  as  a  prohibition  to  pray 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  call  on  his  name,  because  the  apostles 
and  primitive  Christians  did  this,  as  has  been  shown.  And, 
perhaps,  if  the  matter  be  properly  considered,  it  will  appear 
that  praying  directly  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  asking  him,  is  ask- 
ing in  his  name,  and  asking  the  Father  as  really,  though  not 
expressly,  as  when  we  ask  the  Father  directly,  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  Jesus  Christ  says, "  I  and  my  Father  are  one.  What 
things  soever  the  Father  doth,  these,  also,  doth  the  Son  like- 
wise." (John  V.  19 ;  x.  30.)  He  hath,  and  exerciseth,  all  the 
power  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth.  It  hath  pleased  the  Father 
that  all  fulness  should  dwell  in  him.     And  the  Father  says  to 
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wretched  many  ^  This  is  my  beloved  Son ;  heat  ye  him.* 
Whatever  you  want,  go  to  him  for  relief  and  a  supply ;  as 
Pharaoh  said  to  the  starving  people, '^  Go  to  Joseph."  He^ 
then,  who  goes  to  Christ  and  asks  the  thinffs  which  he  waati 
of  him,  does  really  and  in  truth  go  to  the  Father  and  asks  ct 
him,  as  he  is  the  appointed  governor  and  steward,  and  has  al 
things  in  his  hands.  ^  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hadi 
delivered  all  things  into  his  hand.  All  things  that  the  Father 
hath,  are  mine."  (John  iii.  35 ;  xvL  19.)  As  the  people,  by 
applying  io  Joseph,  with  whom  all  the  authority  and  supplkB 
were  lodged,  did  really  apply  to  Pharaoh,  so  they  who  app^ 
to  Christ  and  ask  him,  do  really  apply  to  the  Father  throoi^ 
him,  and  ask  of  the  Father  as  realty  as  if  they  expressly  u^ 
plied  to  him.  For  he  and  the  Father  are  one ;  and  what  m 
does  the  Father  doth ;  and  what  the  Father  doth,  the  same 
doth  the  Son  likewise.  Therefore,  what  our  Savior  says  m 
one  passage  the  Father  will  do,  in  another  he  says  he  himself 
will  do  the  same.  In  the  text  under  consideration!  be  sajL 
^  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  wm 
give  it  you."  At  another  time  he  said,  ^  Whatsoever  ye  sfaal 
ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  da  If  ve  shall  ask  any  thing  m 
my  name,  I  will  do  it"  (John  xiv.  i3, 14.)  And  we  ask  tha 
Father  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  when  we  go  to  Christ  and 
ask  him ;  for  in  this  way  we  approach  to  the  Father  throoch 
him.  We  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ  when  we  go  immediatdy 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  him,  as  a  medium,  to  the  Father, 
as  really  and  as  much  as  if  we  apply  expressly  to  the  Father, 
and  asic  expressly  in  the  name  oi  Christ.  For,  to  ask  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  is  to  rely  on  the  atonement  he  has' made, 
and  on  his  merit  and  righteousness  for  the  favor  we  ask. 
And  this  may  be  done  when  we  apply  immediately  to  Christ, 
as  really  and  as  much  as  if  we  apply  expressly  to  the  Father  in 
his  name. 

7.  Tliis  subject  is  suited  to  excite  in  our  minds  a  con>4etion, 
and  impress  a  sense  of  the  amazing,  infinite  crime  and  folly 
of  slighting  and  rejecting  the  Redeemer  of  men.  The  crime 
of  this  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  greatness,  worthiness,  and 
excellence  of  this  person,  and  his  amazing  condescension  aixl 
goodness  exercised  and  manifested  in  what  he  has  done  and 
8uffen»d  for  man. 

And  the  folly  of  it  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  the  evil  from  which  he  offers  to  deliver  us,  and  of  the  good 
and  happiness  which  he  has  obtained  for  man  and  invites  him 
to  accept,  both  of  which  are  infinite.  How  unspeakably  great, 
then,  must  be  this  wickedness  and  folly !  They  are  to  us  at 
incomprehensible  in  their  magnitude  as  are  the  person  and 
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works  of  the  Redeemer :  they  are  truly  boundless  and  infinite : 
they  are  attended  with  innumerable  other  aggravations  which 
far  exceed  our  thought  How  much  more  guilty  are  they  who 
reject  and  cast  contempt  upon  Christ  than  they  could  have 
been  had  there  been  no  such  person  —  no  such  Redeemer! 
And  their  endless  punishment,  who  persist  in  slighting  him 
and  neglecting  this  salvation,  and  die  impenitent,  will  be 
inconceivably  greater.  They  slight,  they  reject  and  despise, 
God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  declare  them- 
selves to  be  irreconcilable  enemies  to  him,  while  he  is  offering 
to  be  reconciled  to  them,  —  to  pardon  their  multiplied  and 
infinitely  aggravated  offences,  and  bestow  on  them  eternal 
life,  in  consequence  of  the  Redeemer's  undertaking  in  behalf 
of  man,  and  obeying  and  suffering  unto  death  for  them.  This 
serves  to  discover  the  universality,  the  exceeding  greatness, 
and  the  malignity,  of  the  moral  depravity  of  man.  Jews  and 
Gtentiles  acted  this  out  in  the  horrid  action,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, in  condemning  and  crucifying  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Redeemer,  when  he  was  in  their  reach  and  power.  And  every 
man  and  woman  who  have  lived  since,  and  had  opportunity 
to  know  the  person  and  character  of  the  Redeemer,  have  been 
guilty  of  the  same  crime  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  —  as  we 
have  all  slighted  and  abused  him  more  or  less,  and  so  have,  in 
this  way,  in  some  measure  at  least,  joined  with  them  who  put 
him  to  death. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DESIGN  AND  WORK  OF  THE  REDEEMER. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  professing  Christians  are  far 
from  being  agreed.  They  differ  in  opinion  respecting  it, 
according  to  their  different  views  of  the  moral  state  and  char- 
acter of  man ;  —  from  what  he  is  to  be  redeemed,  and  of  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  or  suffered  in  order  to  his  redemption. 
And  this  lays  the  foundation  of  their  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  person  and  character  of  the  Redeemer.  For  he 
must  be  answerable  to  the  state  of  man,  and  to  that  which 
must  be  done  or  suffered  in  order  to  his  being  delivered  from 
sin  and  misery,  and  made  completely  happy  forever,  consistent 
with  the  divine  law  and  the  wisdom  and  honor  of  the  moral 
Governor  of  man. 

There  are  not  a  few  in  the  Christian  world  who  entertain 
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sach  ideas  of  God, — his  law  and  moral  government,  of  As 
character  of  man  and  the  nature  and  crime  of  sin,— that  tiwj 
see  no  need  of  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer  in  order  to  the  pu- 
don  and  salvation  of  men,  and,  therefore,  consider  Jesus  Cbfat 
as  an  impostor,  and  all  who  believe  in  him  as  deluded,  and 
whoUy  discard  divine  revelation,  and  plmige  into  the  darkness 
of  deism. 

The  Jews  are  so  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  law, 
and  their  own  state,  mat  they  think  they  stand  in  need  of  m 
Redeemer,  but  one  who  shall  deliver  them  from  the  pom 
and  oppression  of  man,  and  bestow  on  them  temporal,  worU^jf 
dominion,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  They,  therefore,  RJeet 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  for  the  deliverance  they  desire  l^  tMr 
expected  Messiah. 

There  are  many  professing  Christians  who  have  much  tk 
same  sentiments,  respecting  God,  law,  sin,  and  the  moral  stale 
of  man,  with  Jews  and  deists ;  and,  consequently,  though  thqf 
profess  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Savior  of  men,  thqf 
see  no  need  of  a  Savior  that  is  more  than  a  man  or  a  mm 
creature,  and,  therefore,  do  not  believe  in  his  divinity. 

Others  have  such  views  of  Gkxi, — his  law  and  moral  gof» 
emment,  of  the  character  and  state  of  man  in  his  apostaqf, 
and  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  and  suffered  in  older  to 
their  redemption, — that  they  feel  the  need  of  a  divine  E^ 
deemer — whose  person  and  character  has  been  described  ii 
the  foregoing  chapter,  and  which  they  are  prepared  to  see 
plainly  exhibited  in  the  Bible. 

From  this  view  it  appears,  that,  in  order  to  understand  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer,  the  design  of  his  undertaking,  and 
what  he  does  effect,  we  must  have  right  view's  of  the  law  of 
God  which  man  has  transgressed,  and  of  the  state  into  whidi 
he  is  fallen  by  this  rebellion. 

The  law  of  God  points  out  the  duty  of  man,  and  requiies 
of  him  what  is  perfectly  right,  and  no  more  or  less.  It  cannoC 
therefore,  be  altered  in  the  least  degree,  so  as  to  require  moie 
or  less,  without  rendering  it  less  perfect  and  good.  It  is,  theie* 
fore,  an  eternal,  unalterable  rule  of  righteousness,  which  cannot 
be  abrogated  or  altered  in  the  least  iota  by  an  infinitely  perfect, 
unchangeable  Legislator  and  Governor,  consistent  with  hb 
character,  his  perfect  rectitude  and  righteousness.  This  law 
necessarily  implies,  as  essential  to  it,  a  sanction,  or  penaltyi 
consisting  in  evil,  or  a  punishment  which  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  of  transgressing  it,  or  tkf 
desert  of  the  transgressor,  which  is  threatened  to  be  executed 
on  the  offender.  This  penalty  which  is  threatened  must  be  no 
more,  nor  less,  than  the  sinner  deserves,  or  the  demerit  of  tk 
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crime.  The  least  deviation  from  this  would  render  the  law  so 
far  imperfect  and  wrong.  Every  creature  under  this  law  is 
under  infinite  obligations  to  obey  it,  without  any  deviation 
from  it  in  the  least  possible  instance,  through  the  whole  of  his 
existence;  and  every  instance  of  rebellion  tends  to  infinite 
evil,  —  to  break  up  the  divine  government,  and  bring  ruin  and 
misery  on  all  the  moral  world.  Therefore,  every  transgression 
of  this  law,  or  neglect  to  obey  it,  deserves  infinite  evU  as  the 
proper  punishment  of  it.  Consequently  this  evil  —  this  pun- 
ishment —  must  be  the  threatened  penalty  of  the  law ;  which 
has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter. 

Man,  by  transgression,  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  this  law, 
and  fallen  under  the  curse  of  it.  "  For  it  is  written.  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  the  things  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  (Gal.  iii.  10.)  This 
curse  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  man  released,  until  it  has  its 
effect,  and  all  the  evil  implied  in  it  be  suffered,  —  which  man 
can  never  do  so  as  to  be  delivered  from  it,  or  from  suffering, 
because  a  finite  creature  is  not  capable  of  suffering  the  evil 
contained  in  the  curse  in  any  limited  duration,  and,  therefore, 
his  sufferings  must  be  without  end,  or  everlasting.  And  no 
future  obedience  —  should  man  repent  and  live  perfectly  obe- 
dient after  he  had  transgressed — would  atone  for  his  sin,  or 
remove  the  curse  in  the  least  degree,  according  to  law ;  for  his 
obedience,  though  ever  so  perfect,  and  continued  ever  so  long, 
would  be  no  more  than  what  he  constantly  owed,  and,  there- 
fore, no  more  than  his  duty  had  he  never  transgressed.  Thus 
man  by  sin  fell  into  an  irrecoverably  lost  state,  and  brought 
the  curse  of  the  law  of  God  upon  him,  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible he  should  deliver  himself,  or  be  delivered,  consistent 
with  this  law,  either  by  all  possible  sufferings  or  obedience  of 
his  own. 

This  is  the  law  of  God,  and  is  the  voice  of  God  to  man, 
and  is  an  unalterable  expression  of  his  heart,  or  moral  charac- 
ter and  perfection.  It,  therefore,  cannot  be  altered  or  abated 
in  the  requirements  of  it,  or  in  the  threatening.  It  is  as  un- 
changeable as  the  divine  character  itself,  being  founded  on  the 
eternal,  unchangeable  reason  and  nature  of  things.  And  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  truth  of  God  not  to  execute  the  threat- 
ening of  his  law ;  for  this  would  not  only  be  giving  up  and 
making  void  his  law,  but  acting  contrary  to  his  own  declara- 
tion. I)ivine  threatenings  are  predictions  declaring  what  shall 
be,  and  what  God  will  do  in  case  of  transgression  of  his  law. 
And  it  is  as  inconsistent  with  truth  not  to  execute  his  threat- 
ening, in  the  true  meaning  of  it,  as  it  is  not  to  accomplish 
and  bring  to  pass  what  he  has  declared  and  promised  shall    ^ 
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"^  take  place.  This  law,  therefore,  must  be  maintained  in  the 
true  meaning  and  spirit  of  it,  as  the  grand  and  only  perfect 
rule  of  rectoral  justice,  rectitude,  or  righteousness.  And,  if  it 
were  possible  that  God  should  do  any  thing  in  his  conduct 
towards  moral  agents  which  should  be  inconsistent  with  this 
his  law,  or  express  the  least  disregard  of  it,  it  w^ould  be  infi- 
nitely wrong,  and  contrary  to  truth,  rectitude,  and  righteous- 
ness, wisdom  and  goodness ;  —  for  this  would  be  injurious  to 
himself,  and  to  his  moral  kingdom,  and  subversive  of  the 
greatest  general  good.  Therefore,  if  man  could  not  be  re- 
deemed and  saved  consistent  with  maintaining  this  law,  and 
showing  the  highest  regard  to  it,  God  could  not  be  true,  just, 
/  wise,  or  good,  in  saving  them,  or  showing  them  any  favor. 

But  to  pardon  man  and  restore  him  to  favor  and  happiness, 
in  this  situation,  and  remove  the  curse  which  the  divine  law 
fastens  upon  him,  would  be  acting  contrary  to  this  law,  re- 
pealing and  renouncing  it  as  a  rule  of  righteousness,  as  not 
good  and  right.  It  would  be  joining  with  the  sinner  to  disre- 
gard and  dishonor  the  law,  and  favor,  justify,  and  encourage 

I  rebellion.  This,  therefore,  would  be  inconsistent  with  recti- 
tude, righteousness,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  infinitely  con- 
trary to  these,  and  would  put  an  eternal  end  to  all  perfect, 
moral  government.  It  would  dethrone  the  Governor  of  the 
world,  destroy  his  kingdom,  and  give  full  scope  to  the  reign  of 
rebellion,  confusion,  and  misery  forever.  Therefore,  it  were 
better,  infinitely  better,  tliat  rebel  man,  even  all  mankind, 
should  have  the  curse  of  the  law  fully  executed  on  them,  and 
they  be  totally  miserable  forever,  than  that  this  infinitely 
greater  evil  should  take  place  by  showing  favor  to  him,  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  the  most  perfect,  righteous,  and  infi- 
nitely sacred  law  of  God. 

'^  This  otherwise  insuperable  difficulty,  this  mighty  bar  and 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  showing  any  favor  to  man,  and  escaping 
eternal  destruction,  is  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  a  Media- 
tor and  Redeemer,  by  whom  it  may  be  wholly  removed,  and. 
man  be  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  saved,  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  character,  with  truth,  infinite  rectitude, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  ;  and  so  as  not  to  set  aside  and  dis- 
honor, but  support  and  maintain  the  divine  law  and  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  light  in  which  the  Scripture  very  expressly 
sets  this  matter.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  pardon  and  salva- 
tion of  man  by  Christ  the  Redeemer,  says,  "  Whom  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  Ho 
declare  his  righteousness  for  tlie  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say,  his 
righteousness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
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which  believeth  in  Jesus."  (Rom.  iii.  25,  26.)  Here  the 
design  of  the  Redeemer  is  expressed,  and  the  great  thing  he 
is  to  accomplish  is  to  maintain  and  declare  the  righteousness, 
the  rectitude,  and  unchangeable  truth  and  perfection  -of  God, 
in  opening  a  way  by  his  blood,  his  sufferings  unto  death,  for 
the  free  pardon  of  sinful  man,  consistent  with  his  rectorai 
justice  and  trutlj,  and  doing  that  which  is  right  and  just,  both 
with  respect  to  himself,  his  law  and  government,  and  all  the 
subjects  of  his  kingdom. 

The  work  of  the  Redeemer,  therefore,  has  a  primary  respect  to 
the  law  of' God,  to  maintain  and  honor  that,  so  that  sinners  may 
be  pardoned  and  saved  consistent  with  that,  without  setting  that 
aside,  or  showing  the  least  disregard  to  it,  in  the  requirements 
and  threatenings  of  it ;  but  that  it  may  be  perfectly  fulfilled,  and 
especially  that  the  threatening  might  be  properly  and  com- 
pletely executed,  without  which  God  could  not  be  true  or  just 
in  pardoning  and  saving  the  sinner.  It  was,  therefore,  pre- 
dicted that  he  should  "  magnify  the  law,  and  make  it  honor- 
able." (Is.  xlii.  21.)  And  Christ  himself  declares  that  he 
came  into  the  world  to  fulfil  the  law.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  / 
come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Ti]l  heaven  and 
earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law,  till  aU  be  fulfilled."  (Matt  v.  17,  18.)  The  law  could 
not  be  fulfilled  by  Jesus  Christ  without  his  suffering  the  penalty 
of  it,  and  obeying  it  perfectly.  For  to  give  up  the  penalty, 
and  not  execute  the  threatening  of  the  law,  when  it  is  trans- 
gressed, is  to  dissolve  and  destroy  the  law.  For  a  penalty 
is  essential  to  a  law,  and  where  there  is  no  penalty  threatened, 
there  is  no  law,  as  has  been  shown.  Therefore,  had  the  Re- 
deemer undertaken  to  save  man,  without  regard  to  the  penalty  ^ 
of  the  law,  and  suffering  it  himself,  he  would  have  come  to 
make  void  the  law  and  destroy  it,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
He  could  not  "  make  reconciliation  for  sin,  and  bring  in  ever-  ^ 
lasting  righteousness,"  (Dan.  ix.  24,)  which  it  was  predicted 
he  should,  without  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  the  ever- 
lasting rule  of  righteousness.  In  doing  this  his  love  of  right- 
eousness and  hatred  of  iniquity  was  exercised  and  displayed 
in  the  most  signal  manner,  and  to  the  highest  degree. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  respect  to  this  regard  which  he  paid  to 
the  divine  law  in  suffering  the  penalty  and  obeying  the  pre- 
cepts of  it,  that  it  is  said  to  him,  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteous- 
ness, and  hated  iniquity ;  therefore,  God,  even  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows." 
(Heb.  i.  9.  Ps.  xlv.  7.)  The  same  is  expressed  in  other 
words  by  St.  Paul :  "  Aid  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
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he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  mito  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name." 
(PhiL  ii  8,  9.)  .His  being  obedient  unto  death,  strongly  ex- 
presses his  laying  down  his  life  for  sinners,  suffering  and  dying 
m  their  stead,  ajereeable  to  the  particular .  command  which  he 
had  received  of  his  Father.  (John  x.  18.)  To  this  end  he 
was  "  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law."  (GraL  iv.  4,  5.)  Sinful  men  were  under,  the  curse 
of  the  law ;  and  in  order  to  redeem  them,  the  Redeemer  must 
take  their  place  under  the  law,  and  suffer  the  penalty,  bear  the 
curse  for  them,  and  in  their  room,  which  is  expressed  yet  more 
fully,  and  in  the  most  plain  and  unequivocal  words,  in  the  {ne- 
ceding  chapter.  ^  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  llie  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  By  being  made  a  cmae 
for  us,  can  be  nothing  else  but  suffering  the  penalty,  the  curse 
of  the  law,  under  which  v^e  were,  and  which  man  must  have 
suffered,  had  not  the  Redeemer  suffered  it  for  him,  as  he 
could  not  be  redeemed  in  any  other  way  without  destroying 
the  law. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  design  and  wc»k  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  man,  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  way  is 
prepared  for  a  further  stating  and  explanation  of  this  subject, 
under  the  following  particulars. 

L  One  important  and  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Redeemer  of  man  was  to  make  atonement  for  their  sins,  by 
suffering  in  his  own  person  the  penalty  or  curse  of  the  law, 
under  which,  by  transgression,  they  had  fallen ;  so  that  sin- 
ners might  be  pardoned  and  saved,  consistent  with  the  divine 
law,  and  without  the  least  respect  to  that,  or  in  any  degree 
making  it  void,  but  so  as  to  establish  and  honor  the  law. 

There  is  no  trpith  in  the  Bible  more  clearly  and  abundantly 
revealed  than  this.  This  truth  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
above  observed  from  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  is  proper  more 
particularly  to  attend  to  the  Scripture  representation  of  this 
important  subject. 

The  institution  of  sacrifices  of  beasts  and  other  animals, 
after  the  apostasy  of  man,  and  the  declaration,  that  redemp- 
tion should  take  place  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  those 
more  expressly  appointed  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  do 
all,  more  or  less,  illustrate  and  confirm  this  truth,  and  point 
out  vicarious  sufferings  as  necessary  and  effectual  to  make 
atonement  for  sin.  The  guilty  person  was  ordered  to  bring 
the  beast  to  the  altar,  and  lay  his  hands  on  the  head  of  it, 
and  confess  his  sin ;  and  then  it  was  put  to  death  and  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  by  the  priest,  instead  of  the  sinner,  and  he 
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was  forgiven,  an  atonement  being  made  for  his  sin  by  the 
death  and  blood  of  the  beast*  These  sacrifices  were  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  offered  on  different  occasions,  as  types  of 
Christ,  and  those  things  which  related  to  him,  and  the  atone- 
ment he  was  to  make.  For  all  these  sacrifices  were  designed 
types  of  Christ,  and  in  this  all  their  worth  and  efficacy  con- 
sisted. The  death  and  blood  of  a  beast  could  not  in  any 
measure  or  degree  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  was  of  no 
avail  any  further  than  it  had  respect  to  Christ,  and  was  a  type 
and  figure  of  his  death,  of  his  blood  which  he  shed,  which 
was  the  only  real  atonement,  and  which  alone  avails  to  take, 
away  sin.  "  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats  should  take  away  sins."  (Ps.  xl.  6-8.  Heb.  x. 
4—9.)  It  was,  therefore,  in  early  times  expressly  declared,  that 
sacrifices  and  offerings  were  not  desirable,  or  of  any  worth, 
in  themselves  considered,  and  that  God  did  not  institute  and 
require  them  for  their  own  sake,  as  making  any  real  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  but  that  this  should  be  made  by  an  incarnate 
Redeemer,  to  whom  they  pointed  as  types  and  shadows 
of  him. 

And  he  is  particularly  pointed  out  by  Isaiah,  as  making 
atonement  for  sin  by  suflering  the  evil  which  it  deserves  in  the 
room  of  sinners,  and  for  them,  that  they  might  escape  punish- 
ment and  be  pardoned.  He  says,  "  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  The  chas- 
tisement of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
healed.  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He 
was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living ;  for  the  transgression 
of  my  people  was  he  stricken.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
him;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief:  when  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed.  By  his  knowl- 
edge shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many ;  for  he  shall  bear 

*  The  paschal  lamb  was  an  eminent  type  of  Christ,  with  a  principal  reference 
to  which  he  is  so  often  called  **  The  Lamb,  the  Lamb  of  God."  Therefore,  he 
is  called  the  Christian's  Passover.  **  For  even  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed 
for  us."  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  This  lamb  was  slain,  and  roasted  with  fire,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  There  was  a  particular  directioa 
and  command  respecting  the  blapd  of  this  lamb.  **  And  they  shall  take  of  the 
*  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side  posts,  and  on  the  upper  door  post  of  the 
houses,  wherein  they  shall  eat  it.  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token 
upon  the  houses  where  you  are ;  and  when  I  see  the  blood,  1  will  pass  over 
you,  and  the  plague  shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you,  when  I  smite  the 
land  of  Egypt.'*  (Ex.  xii.  7,  13.)  As  the  blood  of  this  slain  lamb,  when 
applied  according  to  divine  direction,  secured  the  Israelites  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  fell  on  the  Egyptians  ;  so  Christ  was  slain  and  sacrificed,  that  they 
to  whom  his  blood  is  applied,  by  their  believing  in  him,  may  have  their  sins 
forgiven,  and  be  secured  from  that  destruction  which  they  deserve,  being  de- 
livered from  the  wrath  to  come.     (Eph.  L  7.     1  Thess.  i.  10.) 

VOL.  I.  28 
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their  iniquities.  He  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  and  he 
bare  the  sin  of  many."  (Isa.  liii.  throughout.)  To  bear  sin,  or 
iniquity,  is  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  it,  or  the  evil  which  it 
deserves,  and  wdth  which  it  is  threatened.  This  appears  not 
only  from  the  plain,  natural  import  of  the  phrases,  but  from 
the  use  of  it  in  the  Bible,  of  which  there  are  many  instances. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  them :  "  The  holy  garments  shall 
be  upon  Aaron  and  his  sons,  when  they  come  near  unto  the 
altar  to  minister  in  the  holy  place,  that  they  bear  not  iniquity 
and  die."  (Ex.  xxviir.  43.)  "  They  shall,  therefore,  keep  mine 
ordinance,  lest  they  bear  sin  for  it,  and  die  therefor,  if  they  pro- 
fane it."  (Lev.  xxii.  9.)  Neither  must  the  chilflren  of  Israel 
henceforth  come  nigh  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest 
they  bear  sin,  and  die."  (Num.  xviii.  22.)  The  apostles  ex- 
press the  import  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  by  the 
same  phrase.  "  So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many."  (Heb.  ix.  28.)  "  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree."  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.)  ^ 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  typical  meaning  of  sacri- 
fices of  beasts  is  explained,  and  declared  to  be  designed  to 
point  out  the  sacrifice  and  atonement  which  Christ  has  made, 
when  he  offered  himself  once  for  aU,  as  a  sacrifice  to  put  away 
sin,  and  bear  the  sins  of  many ;  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  he,  by  his  sufferings,  took  on  him  the  penalty  of  sin,  and 
bore  the  punishment  of  it,  so  as  effectually  to  put  it  away  from 
all  who  believe  in  him,  that  it  may  never  bo  laid  to  their 
charge  to  condemn  them  ;  he  having  made  full  atonement  and 
reconciliation.  In  this  sense  he  is  said  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  men.  And  men  are  said  to  obtain  redemption 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  by  or  through  his  blood,  in  allusion  to 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  which  was  the  most 
essential  thing  in  them,  and  is  said  to  make  the  atonement. 
"  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for 
it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for  the  soul."  (Lev. 
xvii.  11.)  Our  Savior  says  of  the  sacramental  cup,  when  he 
instituted  the  Lord's  supper,  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
(Matt.  XX vi.  28.)  Agreeably  to  tliis,  St.  Paul  says,  "  We  are 
justified  by  his  blood/'  (Rom.  v.  9.)  "  In  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  (Eph. 
i.  7.)  And  St,  John  savs,  "  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us 
(that  is,  Christians)  from  all  sins."  (1  John  i.  7.)  St,  Peter 
tells  believers  that  they  were  "  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  ^^^thout  spot." 
(1  Pet  i.  19.)     In  heaven  the  saved  adore  the  Redeemer,  and 
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say,  "  Thou  art  worthy,  etc.     For  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood."  (Rev.  v.  9.) 

There  are  a  multitude  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  set  this  point  in  this  same  light,  and  clearly  import  that 
what  Christ  suffered  was  in  man's  stead,  and  does  avail  to  re- 
lease all  who  believe  in  him  from  suffering  the  penalty  of  the 
law ;  and  that  by  this  alone  they  are  redeemed  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  which  is  eternal  destruction.  These  passages  are 
too  many  to  be  particularly  quoted ;  only  a  few,  therefore,  will 
be  mentioned.  Christ  says,  "  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many."  (Matt.  xx.  28.)  He  redeems  or  ransoms  them  by 
giving  his  life,  his  suffering  unto  death ;  this  is  the  price,  the 
ground  of  their  deliverance.  St.  Paul  says  to  believers,  "  Ye 
are  bought  with  a  price."  (1  Cor.  vi.  20 ;  vii.  23.)  The  word 
in  the  original,  which  is  here  translated  bought^  is  the  same 
with  that  in  Rev.  v.  9,  which  is  translated  redeemed.  "  Thou 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood."  The  price  by  which 
men  are  bought  and  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  from 
endles^  destruction,  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  he  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins ;  that  is,  his  suffering  unto  death.  The 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  mean  the  same  thing. 
In  shedding  his  blood  and  dying,  he  was  made  a  curse,  by 
which  he  has  bought,  redeemed,  and  delivered  his  people  from 
the  curse  of  the  law.  His  life  was  the  ransom  he  gave,  the 
price  which  he  paid  for  our  redemption.  Therefore,  the  death 
of  Christ  is  mentioned  as  that  by  which  alone  believers  are 
delivered  from  condemnation ;  the  condemning  sentence,  the 
curse  of  the  law.  "  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  Js  Christ 
that  died."  (Rom.  viii.  34.)  "  For  when  we  were  without 
strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly."  (Rom.  v.  6.) 
"  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all,  that  which  I  also  received, 
how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins."  (1  Cor.  xv.  3.)  "  For  that 
he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  [or  for  sin]  once."  (Rom.  vi.  10.) 
"And  for  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgres- 
sions that  were  under  the  first  Testament,"  etc.  (Heb.  ix.  15.) 
In  these  passages,  and  other  similar  ones,  the  death  of  Christ 
is  represented  as  having  respect  to  the  sins  of  men,  and  as  re- 
deeming them  from  the  curse  which  sin  deserves,  by  taking  the 
curse  on  himself.  When  it  is  said,  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins," 
the  meaning  must  be  that  his  death  is  the  atonement  and  pro- 
pitiation for  sin ;  and  that  by  it  he  suffered  the  evil  with  which 
sin  is  threatened  in  the  law,  or  the  penalty  and  curse  of  the 
law,  or  that  which  is  equivadent  To  suffer  for  sin,  and  for 
the  sinner,  is  so  far  to  take  place  of  the  sinner,  as  to  suffer  the 
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evil  which  he  deserves,  and  which  otherwise  the  flioder  mnst 
have  suffered.  Or,  which  is  the  same,  the  soffettn^  of  Christ 
answer  the  same  end  with  respect  to  law  and  divine  govern- 
ment, that  otherwise  must  be  answered  by  the  eternal  dbstmo- 
tion  of  the  sinner.  The  same  sentiment  is  stronely  expressed 
by  St  Peter :  "  For  Christ  edso  hath  once  sufiered  for  mns,  the 
jxEst  for  the  unjust,  that  he  mi^t  brine  us  to  GkxL''  (1  Pet.  iiL 
18.)  Here  it  is  to  be  observ^,  that  tiiree  things  are  asserted 
in  this  sentence. 

1.  That  the  sufferings  of  Christ  make  atonement,  and  are 
tiie  only  ground  or  means  of  the  sinner's  reconciliation  to  QoJL 

2.  That  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were,  therefore,  for  sin,  and 
consequentlv  must  be  the  evil  which  sin  deserves,  and  that  to 
which  the  smner  was  exposed,  and  which  he  must  have  suf- 
fered had  not  Christ  suffered  it  in  his  stead,  or  that  which  is 
equivalent. 

3.  That  the  last  clause,  "  that  he  might  bring  us  to  Gkid," 
respects  the  pardon  of  sinners,  their  deliverance  nom  the  curse 
of  the  law  and  restoration  to  favor,  which  could  not  take  place 
consistent  with  the  holy,  righteous  law  of  Gh>d,  had  not  Christ 
sufiered  for  their  sin. 

On  the  whole,  the  Scripture  represents  the  atonement  which 
Christ  has  made,  by  which  sinners  are  delivered  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  —  the  wrath  to  come, — to  consist  wholly  in  his 
suffering  unto  death  for  their  sins,  by  which  he  suffered  the 
evil  which  the  law  threatens  for  sin,  or  a  complete  equivalent, 
so  as  fully  to  answer  the  end  of  the  threatening  of  the  law,  and 
aU  the  purposes  of  moral  government,  consistent  with  the  par- 
don of  the  sinner,  as  much  as  if  the  curse  had  been  executed 
on  the  transgressor ;  and  that  this  was  one  great,  and  the  most 
important,  essential  and  difficult  part  of  the  work  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  really  implies  the  whole. 

Thus  by  the  death,  the  blood  of  Christ,  full  atonement  is 
made  for  sin ;  the  curse  of  the  law  is  executed  on  the  Redeemer, 
by  which  he  has  bought,  redeemed  his  people  from  the  curse, 
and  opened  the  way  for  their  pardon  and  complete  redemption. 
He  has  been  made  a  curse,  that  he  might  deliver  all  who  be- 
lieve in  him  from  the  curse,  but  not  so  as  in  the  least  degree  to 
remove  their  unworthiness  and  ill  desert,  but  this  remains,  and 
will  remaui  forever ;  it  being  improper,  undesirable,  and  im- 
possible that  this  should  be  removed,  or  that  they  should  ever 
cease  to  deserve  eternal  destruction.  They  remain,  and  must 
continue  to  be  as  criminal  as  ever  they  were,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains true  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  which  are 
pardoned,  and  from  which  they  are  justified  by  the  blood 
of  Christ 
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In  order  more  fully  to  explain  and  establish  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  which  he  has  made  by  his  suffering  unto  death,  as 
it  has  been  represented  from  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  obvi- 
ate, as  far  as  possible,  every  difficulty  and  objection  which 
may  arise  in  the  minds  of  any,  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to 
consider  the  following  questions :  — 

Quest.  1.  Where  is  the  justice  of  a^n  innocent  person 
suffering  for  the  guilty,  and,  on  that  account,  delivering  the 
criminal  from  the  sufferings  which  he  deserves?  How  can 
such  a  procedure  honor  the  law  and  support  government  ? 

Ans.  1.  The  Scripture  states  the  matter  so,  and  abundantly 
asserts  that  Christ,  though  perfectly  innocent  and  holy  him- 
self, did  die  for  sinners,  and  in  their  behalf,  —  that  he  suffered, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  and  that,  by  this,  all  who  believe  in 
him  are  delivered  from  the  evil,  the  suffering,  which  they  4e- 
serve,  and  saved  forever.  Therefore,  every  objection  to  this 
is  equally  an  objection  to  the  Bible.  Let  deists  object,  and 
triumph  in  the  imagination  that  it  is  unanswerable ;  but  let 
Christians  believe,  and  with  care  and  honest  meekness  con- 
sider whether  this  supposed  difficulty  may  not  be  easily 
removed. 

Ans.  2.  Can  it  be  reasonably  asserted  —  is  it  true  —  that 
an  innocent,  worthy  person  may  not  justly,  and  with  the 
utmost  propriety,  suffer  in  the  room  of  a  criminal,  in  order  to 
save  the  latter  from  suffering  in  any  case  whatsoever  ?  Is  not 
the  contrary  true,  and  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  ? 

Benevolus  sustained  the  best  and  most  worthy  character  of 
any  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  wife  was  publicly  guilty  of  a 
crime,  for  which  the  law  of  the  state  denounced  a  punishment 
which  she  could  not  suffer  and  survive  it ;  but  it  must  prove 
fatal  to  her,  if  infficted  on  her.  The  law  was  so  good  and 
important,  that,  if  the  penalty  were  not  infficted,  and  the  law 
were  disregarded  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  the  consequence 
would  be  most  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  and  sap  the  foundation 
of  all  authority,  law,  and  government,  and  introduce  endless 
confusion  and  misery.  The  husband  saw  all  this,  and  had 
rather  his  wife  should  suffer  the  extremity  of  the  law  than  that 
good  government  should  be  dissolved,  or  the  law  disregarded 
which  he  loved  and  wished  to  have  maintained.  He  loved 
^  his  wife  so  much  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
the  law  himself,  if  she  might,  by  this  means,  escape  it  He 
knew  that  he  was  able  to  go  through  this  suffering,  however 
dreadful,  and  survive  it ;  and  that  his  doing  this  in  the  sight 
of  the  whole  kingdom  would  do  more  honors  to  the  law,  and 
government  would  be  better  established  and  maintained,  than 

28^ 
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if  his  wife  should  suffer  as  she  deserved.  He,  therefore,  stepi)ed 
forward,  and  offered  and  desired  to  take  the  evil  upon  himself, 
and  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  the  room  of  his  wife,  and 
for  her  crime.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  suffered  the 
whole  without  the  least  mitigation. 

All  the  inhabitants  and  good  subjects  in  the  kingdom  looked 
on,  and  had  not  a  thought  of  any  injustice  done  to  him  who 
offered  to  suffer  for  his  wife,  and  did  actually  suffer  the  evil 
which  she  deserved.  They  saw  and  admired  his  benevolence 
and  goodness  to  his  wife,  and  his  disposition  and  zeal  to  main- 
tain the  law  and  government.  They  beheld,  and  were  highly 
pleased  with,  the  uprightness,  rectitude,  and  righteousness  of 
their  king,  and  his  fixed  determination  to  maintain  his  law, 
while  he  inflicted  the  penalty  of  it  on  a  person  whom  he 
esteemed  and  loved  above  all  others  in  his  kingdom,  when  he 
stood  in  the  place  of  the  transgressor ;  and  a  greater  discovery 
was  made  of  this,  and  his  high  displeasure  at  rebellion,  than 
if  the  criminal  herself  had  been  punished.  They  were  struck 
with  the  propriety,  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  goodness  exer^ 
cised  and  manifested  in  the  whole  affair,  and  ever  after  had  a 
more  clear  apprehension,  and  greater  sense,  of  the  sacredness, 
importance,  and  excellence  of  the  law,  and  of  the  unreasona- 
blenesss  and  magnitude  of  the  crime  of  transgressing  it;  and 
loved  and  revered  their  king,  and  his  law  and  government, 
more  than  ever  they  had  done  before. 

The  husband  and  wife  were  unspeakably  more  happy  in 
each  other  than  they  were  before,  or  than  they  could  have 
been  had  not  all  this  taken  place.  Their  mutual  love  was 
stronger,  and  more  sweet  and  happy.  She  saw  more  of  his 
worthiness,  excellence,  and  love  than  she  could  otherwise  have 
done,  and  was  most  happy,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  sweetest 
exercise  of  gratitude  and  the  most  endearing  affection,  which 
knew  no  bounds  or  end. 

There  were  some,  indeed,  who  never  had  been  cordial 
friends  to  the  king,  and  had  no  great  esteem  of  his  laws,  or 
government,  or  of  the  husband;  —  who  thought  the  transgres 
sion  of  the  wife  small  and  trivial,  which  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  forgiven  without  all  this  ado  and  suffering  of  the 
husband.  They  were  disaffected,  and  offended  with  the  whole 
transaction,  and  made  innumerable  and  endless  objections. 

Thi<*  story  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  illustrate  this 
point,  as  well  as  some  others  which  will  come  into  view  here- 
after, and  to  show  that  an  innocent  and  most  worthy  person 
may  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty,  and  yet  no  injustice  be 
done  to  the  sufferer ;  and  the  criminal  may  be  by  this  deliv- 
ered from  suffering  what  he  deser\"es,  and  yet  the  law  which 
he  has  transgressed  be  well  supported  and  honored. 
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The  Redeemer  voluntarily  took  the  place  of  sinners;  he 
chose  to  suffer  in  their  stead.  His  language  was,  "  Then  said 
I,  Lo,  I  come.  In  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of 
me:  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God;  yea,  thy  law  is 
within  my  heart."  (Ps.  Ixvii.  8.)  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  my- 
self." (John  V.  15, 18.)  "  Being  in  the  form  of  Grod,  he  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross."  (Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  8.)  He  suffered  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  moral  world ;  and  the  design  of  his  saffer- 
ing  was,  and  still  is,  publicly  declared  and  known,  and  that  it 
was  his  choice  thus  to  bear  the  evil  which  sinners  deserved, 
that  he  might,  by  this,  redeem  them  from  it.  And  this  is  so 
far  from  being  unjust  or  improper,  that  the  righteousness  and 
wisdom  of  God  are  hereby  manifested  and  declared.  ^' 

Quest.  2.  The  curse  of  the  law  dooms  the  sinner  to  be 
given  up  to  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  spiritual  death  without 
end.  How,  then,  could  Christ  suffer  the  curse  of  the  law,  who 
knew  no  sin  ?  ^ 

Answer.  The  curse  of  the  law  is  the  evil,  the  punishment 
of  sin,  and  not  sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  suffering,  —  the  crime 
itself  which  is  threatened  and  punished.  What  is  threatened 
as  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  natural  evil,  or  pain  and  suffering 
for  transgression,  or  moral  evil.  Spiritual  death  is  moral  evil ; 
sin,  the  transgression  of  the  law ;  for  this  the  penalty  is 
threatened  and  inflicted,  and  is  not  the  penalty  itself.  This 
consists  wholly  in  natural  evil,  pain,  and  suffering,  and  not  in 
actually  violating  the  law.  It  is  true  that  being  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  or  endless  continuance  under  the  power 
and  dominion  of  sin,  is  implied  in  the  sinner's  suffering  the 
penalty  of  the  law ;  but  this  is  not  the  penalty,  or  any  part 
of  it,  but  the  natural  evil  which  attends  it,  and  of  which  it  is 
the  occasion.  The  Mediator  did  not  suffer  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  pain,  in  all  respects,  which  the  sinner  suffers  when 
the  curse  is  executed  on  him.  He  did  not  suffer  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  pain  which  is  the  necessary  attendant,  or  natural 
consequence,  of  being  a  sinner,  and  which  none  but  the  sinner  , 
himself  can  suffer.  But  this  is  only  a  circumstance  of  the  ^ 
punishment  of  sin,  and  not  of  the  essence  of  it.  The  whole 
penalty  of  the  law  may  be  suffered,  and  the  evil  suffered  may 
be  as  much,  and  as  great,  without  suffering  that  particular  sort 
of  pain.  Therefore,  Christ,  though  without  sin,  might  suffer 
the  whole  penalty,  —  that  is,  as  much  and  as  great  evil  as  the 
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law  denounces  against  transgression.  The  evil  which  sinners 
may  suffer,  on  whom  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  inflicted,  may, 
and  doubtless  will,  differ  in  many  circumstances,  and  not  be 
precisely  of  the  same  kind  in  all  respects,  and  yet  each  one  of 
them  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  same  law. 

Quest.  3.  How  can  the  sufferings  ol  Christ  be  suffering  the 
curse  of  the  law,  or  the  evil  which  the  law  threatens,  or  so 
great  an  evil  as  the  eternal  destruction  of  the  sinner,  and  of 
millions  of  them,  since  his  sufferings  were  of  a  short  duration, 
and  were  not,  perhaps,  equal  in  degree  to  those  which  some 
one  of  the  damned  suffers  every  hour  ? 

Answer.  The  magnitude  of  the  sufl'erings  of  Christ,  or  the 
evil  of  his  suffering  as  he  did,  does  not  wholly  consist  in  the 
quantity  or  degree  of  pain  which  he  endured,  or  in  the  duration 
or  length  of  time  in  which  he  suffered.  The  degree  of  pain 
which  he  suffered  was  very  great,  unspeakably  greater,  no 
doubt,  than  ever  was  or  can  be  suffered  by  any  mere  creature. 
He  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  in  his  divine  nature,  but  alto- 
gether in  his  human  nature,  but  this  was  capable  of  suffering 
an  unspeakably  greater  degree  of  pain  than  any  mere  creature, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  superior  greatness  of  the  human  na- 
ture, which  has  been  mentioned,  but  from  the  perfect  union 
with  the  divine  nature.  A  consciousness  of  this,  and  of  the 
dignity  and  worthiness  implied  in  it,  must  aggravate  his  suf- 
fering far  beyond  conception.  And  by  this  union  the  human 
nature  was  sustained  and  made  capable  of  enduring  a  degree 
of  sufferings  far  beyond,  and  much  more  dreadful,  than  what 
any  mere  creature  is  capable  of  bearing.  But,  as  has  been 
observed,  the  greatness  of  the  evil  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
does  not  wholly  or  chiefly  consist  in  the  degree  of  pain  which 
he  suffered,  or  in  the  duration  of  his  suffering,  but  in  the  great- 
ness, dignity,  and  worthiness  of  the  person  who  suffered. 

The  greatness  of  the  evil  in  the  sufferings,  and  reproach,  and 
disgrace  of  any  person,  docs  not  consist  merely  in  the  degree 
of  pain  which  he  suffers,  but  it  is  the  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  excellence  and  worth  of  the  person  who  suffers.  This 
is  so  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  attend  to  the  matter,  and  is 
agreeable  to  the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind.  It 
is  a  greater  evil  for  the  excellent  head  of  a  family  to  be  con- 
demned, reproached,  and  spit  upon,  tortured  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  servants  of  the  family,  than 
it  would  be  to  have  one  of  the  servants  treated  so,  and 
suffer  all  this.  It  would  certainly  be  so  to  the  children  of  the 
family,  who  esteemed  and  loved  their  father,  being  sensible  of 
his  excellence  and  worth  ;  and  it  would  be  judged  so  by  alL 
If  the  general  of  an  army,  who  had  supported  his  station  and 
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character  with  the  greatest  dignity  and  honor,  and  who  is  the 
life  and  support  ol  his  army,  should  be  made  the  object  of 
reproach  and  contempt  by  his  soldiers,  and  dragged  through 
the  ranks  in  a  most  ignominious  manner,  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  there  put  to  des^th  for  a  coward  and  traitor ;  this 
would  be  an  unspeakably  greater  evil  than  it  would  be  for  a 
private  sentinel  to  suffer  all  this  pain  and  disgrace. 

If  a  king,  who  had  long  maintained  a  most  righteous,  wise, 
and  good  government,  and  made  a  nation  happy,  being  a 
person  of  the  greatest  excellence  and  true  greatness  and  dig- 
nity, and  sustaining  the  best  character  in  the  world,  should  be 
taken  from  his  throne  by  a  number  of  banditti,  and  openly 
scourged  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  cast  into  prison, 
and  then  be  taken  from  thence  and  publicly  put  to  a  most 
cruel  death ;  this  would  be  a  much  greater  evil,  more  unde- 
sirable and  grievous,  than  for  one  of  the  lowest  of  his  subjects 
to  suffer  aU  this  reproach  and  pain.  There  is  need  only  to 
mention  these  instances,  in  order  to  gain  the  assent  of  every 
one  who  will  attend  to  the  truth  which  is  asserted,  without 
any  long  train  of  reasoning  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  self- 
evident,  an  irresistible  dictate  of  common  sense. 

Should  such  a  king  have  a  son  of  a  most  amiable  and  excel- 
lent character,  having  the  greatest  natural  abilities,  and  being 
endowed  with  great  wisdom  and  benevolence,  beloved  and  hon- 
ored by  aU  the  virtuous,  and  justly  dearer  to  his  father  than  any 
other  person ;  and  this  son  shoula  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  num- 
ber of  ruffians,  who,  after  they  had  joined  to  reproach,  ridicule, 
and  mock  him,  should  put  him  to  the  most  ignominious  and 
cruel  death  that  they  could  invent;  would  not  this  be  with 
the  highest  reason,  beyond  expression,  a  greater  evil,  and  more 
grievous  to  the  father,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  king- 
dom, than  if  the  worthless  servant  in  his  family  were  treated 
thus,  and  suffered  all  this  contempt  and  pain  ?  It  is  presumed 
every  one  to  whom  such  a  case  is  proposed,  will  answer  in 
the  affinnative.  And  this  is  granting  what  most  certainly 
none  can  deny,  viz.,  that  the  more  excellent  and  honorable 
any  person  is,  and  the  more  he  is  justly  esteemed  and  be- 
loved, and  the  greater  his  worth  and  importance,  the  greater 
and  more  grievous  is  thp  evil,  in  his  unjustly  suffering  reproach 
and  pain ;  and  that  the  evil  of  such  suffering  is  great,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence,  dignity,  worth,  and  importance  of 
the  person  who  suffers. 

From  this  truth,  which  is  so  evident  and  certain,  it  follows, 
as  an  undeniable  consequence,  that  for  the  Redeemer  to  suffer 
as  he  did,  is  an  infinite  evil.  For,  as  has  been  shown,  he  is  a 
person  of  infinite  greatness,  dignity,  excellence,  worth,  and  im- 
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portance,  and  infinitely  beloved  and  dear  to  the  Father.  To 
the  Father  who  sees  all  things  as  they  are,  and  most  perfectly 
comprehends  the  infinite  excellence,  dignity,  and  worth  of  his 
infinitely  well-beloved  and  only  begotten  Son,  it  must  appear 
an  infinite  evil  for  him  to  suffer  what  he  did  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  sinners.  And,  in  the  sight  of  the  Son,  he  undertook 
to  suffer  infinite  evil,  when  he  came  into  the  world.  And  to 
the  redeemed,  as  they  grow  in  a  view  and  sense  of  the  great- 
ness, dignity,  and  worth  of  their  Redeemer,  and  know  more  and 
better  who  he  is  who  died  on  the  cross  to  redeem  them,  the 
greater  will  the  evil  of  his  sufferings  appear;  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  more  clearly  will  they  see  the  greatness  of  the  price  by 
which  they  were  bought,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  blood  to 
cleanse  from  all  sin,  and  how  perfectly  the  threatening  of  the 
law  is  answered  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,* 

The  evil  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  being,  in  the  magnitude 
of  it,  commensurate  with  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  person, 
is  equal  to,  is  as  great  as  the  evil  which  is  threatened  to  the 
transgressors  of  the  law,  and  as  great  as  the  sinner  deserves ; 
yea,  it  is  as  great  as  the  endless  sufferings  of  all  mankind ;  for 
that  is  no  more  than  infinite :  therefore,  Christ,  by  his  suffer- 
ings, paid  a  price,  and  made  an  atonement  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  whole  world  from  the  wrath  to  come.  And  it  is  not 
owing  to  any  want  or  defect  in  this,  that  all  are  not  saved, 
for  it  is  boundless  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  something  else,  which 
will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  though  sin  be  an  infinite  evil,  and  de- 
serves infinite  natural  evil,  which  is  the  penalty  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  threatened  punishment  of  sin,  yet  it  could  be 
suffered  by  Christ  in  a  limited  duration,  a  short  time,  since 
the  evil  of  his  suffering  as  he  did  must  be  great  in  proportion 

♦  In  the  view  of  the  infinite  natural  evil  there  is  in  the  sufferinpjs  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  God,  may  be  seen  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  of  which  the  Jews  and 
all  who  joined  with  them  were  guilty,  who  were  active  in  bringing  this  evil 
upon  him,  who  condemned,  reviled,  and  mocked  him,  inflicted  pain  and  distress 
upon  him,  and  put  him  to  an  ignominious  and  most  cruel  death.  The  crime 
of  all  sin  is  great  in  some  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  natural  evil  which 
is  effected  by  it,  or  which  it  tends  to  produce.  In  this  instance,  the  natural 
c\'il  which  they  effected  is  infinite;  therefore,  their  crime  in  doing  this  w;is  infi- 
nite, that  is,  they  hereby  rendered  themselves  infinitely  guilty  and  ill  dcserWng. 
It  was  just  that  they  should  suffer  as  great,  and  as  much  natural  evil,  as  their  vo- 
litions did  actually  produce,  or  tended  to  produce.  And  all  who  have  reproached 
and  slighted  the  Redeemer,  all  who  have  opposed  and  rejected  him,  from  that 
time  to  this  day,  have  really  joined  with  those  who  put  him  to  death,  and,  in 
their  hearts,  say,  •'  Let  him  be  crucified,"  and  are  guilty  of  that  which  is  in- 
finitely criminal,  and  deserve  to  have  infinite  evil  inflicted  upon  them.  And 
in  this  instance  of  the  sin  of  men,  actual  producing  infinite  natural  eWl,  is  to  be 
seen  the  infinitely  evil  and  malignant  nature  of  all  sin.  It  tends  to  produce  in- 
finite natural  evil ;  and,  therefore,  the  sinner  deserves  to  have  this  evil  inflicted 
upon  him,  which  has  been  before  observed. 
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to  the  greatness,  dignity,  and  worthiness  of  the  sufferer,  which 
are  infinite. 

If  it  should  be  asked  how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  can  be 
considered  as  an  infinite  evil,  since  he  is  not  less,  but  more 
happy  and  glorious,  and  will  be  so  forever,  than  if  he  had  not 
suffered,  and  the  good  which  comes  to  his  church  and  king- 
dom by  his  suffering  is,  and  will  be,  so  great  as  to  overbalance 
and  swallow  up  all  the  evil,  —  this  may  be  answered,  by 
observing,  — 

1.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  this  argument,  and  the  evil  of 
suffering  be  not  so  great,  but  less  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  good  of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  then  it  will  follow 
that  there  is  no  evil  at  all  in  the  suffering  of  Christ,  because  it 
is  the  occasion  of  overbalancing  good,  and  of  much  more  good, 
on  the  whole,  than  if  he  had  not  suffered.  If  every  degree  of 
'good  which  is  the  consequence  of  suffering,  and  of  which  suffer- 
ing is  the  occasion,  does  cancel  one  degree  of  the  evil  of  suffering 
and  render  it  no  evil,  then  the  overbalancing  good,  occasioned 
by  suffering,  cancels  all  the  evil  of  the  suffering  and  renders  it  no 
evil,  which  It  is  supposed  none  will  admit ;  for  all  will  grant 
there  is  some  degree  of  evil,  at  least,  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

2.  The  evil  of  suffering  is  not  the  less,  in  itself  considered, 
however  great  be  the  good  of  which  the  pain  and  suffering  is  the 
occasion.  Therefore,  the  evil  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  as 
great  as  if  they  had  been  the  occasion  of  no  good,  but  of  evil. 
We  must  determine  what  evil  there  was  in  the  suffering  of 
Christ,  not  by  taking  into  view  the  consequences  of  his  suffer- 
ing, but  by  considering  the  suffering  itself,  and  the  person 
suft'ering ;  and  if  the  evil  appears  to  be  infinitely  great,  thus 
considered,  as  it  has  been  proved  it  does,  then,  whatever  be 
the  consequence  of  the  evil  suffered,  and  however  great  the 
good  be  of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  it  alters  not  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  suffered,  but  it  must  remain  eternally  the  same,  in 
itself  considered. 

It  is  granted,  and  has  been  proved  in  a  former  chapter,  that 
no  evil  has  taken  place  in  the  universe^  or  ever  will,  that  is  not 
the  occasion  of  an  overbalancing  good ;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  more  good  than  if  there  had  been  no  evil;  and,  in  this 
sense,  all  evil  is  turned  into  good,  that  is,  it  is  on  the  whole, 
all  things  considered,  not  evil  but  good.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  this  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  evil,  or  no 
evil,  considered  in  and  by  itself;  there  is,  notwithstanding,  in 
this  view  of  it,  infinite  evil. 

If  the  overbalancing  good,  of  which  evil  is  the  occasion, 
cancels  the  evil,  in  itself  considered,  then  the  damned  suffer  no 
evil,  for  all  their  sufferings  are  the  occasion  of  an  overbalancing 
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good.  The  querist,  therefore,  may  as  well  ask  how  eternal 
damnation  can  be  an  infinite  evil,  or  any  evil  at  all,  since  it  is 
the  occasion  of  an  overbalancing  good.  And  he  may  with 
equal  reason  assert,  that  Joseph  suffered  no  evil  by  being  sold 
a  slave  into  Egypt  and  cast  into  prison  there,  "whose  feet 
they  hurt  with  fetters,  and  he  was  laid  in  iron,"  and  say  there 
was  no  evil  in  all  this,  since  God  meant  it  for  good,  and  it 
was  the  occasion  of  so  much  good  to  Joseph  himself,  and  to 
his  father's  house.  Ask  Joseph.  Ask  his  father.  Ask  com* 
mon  sense. 

Quest.  4.  If  Christ  suffered  as  great  and  as  much  evil,  yea, 
more  than  the  redeemed  would  have  suffered,  had  they  not 
been  redeemed,  but  been  miserable  forever,  then  there  is  no 
less  evil  in  the  universe  than  there  would  be  if  they  had  not 
been  redeemed,  but  really  much  more.  Where  is  the  advan- 
tage, then,  of  redemption,  and  what  is  gained  by  it  ? 

Answer.  The  advantage  gained  by  redemption  to  the  uni- 
verse is  the  overbalancing  good  which  is  produced  by  it.  All 
natural  evil  is,  in  itself  considered,  undesirable,  and  cannot  be 
desired  for  its  own  sake ;  but  may  be  desired  and  chosen  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  and  which  cannot 
take  place  in  any  other  way.  It  would  have  been  undesirable 
that  there  should  be  evil  in  the  universe,  and  therefore  there 
would  have  been  none,  had  it  not  been  necessary  in  order  to  a 
greater  overbalancing  good ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  every  in- 
stance and  degree  of  evil  which  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
greatest  good  should  take  place,  however  much  and  great  this 
be.  The  suffering  and  death  of  the  Redeemer  is  in  itself  an 
infinite  evil,  but  as  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  a  pro- 
portion ably  greater,  overbalancing,  superaboundinggood,  it  was 
desirable  it  should  take  place,  for  the  sake  of  "  the  glory  that 
should  follow."  This  event  is  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
universe.  God  is  glorified  more  by  the  redemption  of  man 
than  by  all  his  other  works,  and  there  will  be  an  eternal,  bright, 
and  most  happifying  display  of  the  divine  perfections,  which 
could  not  have  taken  place  had  not  Christ  thus  suffered.  Had 
he  not  suffered  as  he  did,  he  would  not  have  entered  into  his 
glory,  that  glory  and  felicity  which  he  will  enjoy  forever  as  the 
fruit  of  his  suffering.  And  an  eternal,  glorious,  and  most  happy 
kingdom  exists  in  consequence  of  this.  Thus,  not  only  the  sal- 
vation of  the  redeemed  from  eternal  destruction  is  effected  by 
the  suffering  of  the  Redeemer,  but  they  are  eternally  happy ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  they  and  all  holy  beings  will  be  unspeak- 
ably more  happy  forever  than  they  could  otherwise  have  been, 
ancl  God  and  the  Redeemer  are  beyond  all  conception  more 
glorified ;  so  that  there  will  be  infinitely  more  good  in  the  uni- 
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verse,  both  moral  and  natural,  than  could  have  been  had  not 
Christ  suffered  and  entered  into  his  glory.  And  all  the  other 
evil  that  has  been,  or  will  take  place,  is,  by  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  made  the  occasion  of  much  greater  good  than  it  could 
otherwise  have  been.  Surely  no  one,  who  well  considers  all 
this,  will  ask,  "  Where  is  the  advantage  of  redemption,  and 
what  is  gained  by  it  ?  " 

Quest.  5.  To  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  to  be  accursed, 
the  subjects  of  God's  displeasure  and  wrath ;  but  God  the 
Father  was  not  displeased  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  for  he 
was  always  his  beloved  Son,  and  even  in  his  sufferings  the 
Father  was  pleased  with  him,  and  loved  him  because  he  gave 
his  life  for  the  redeemed.  How,  then,  could  Jesus  Christ  suffer 
the  penalty  of  the  law  ? 

AifswER.  St.  Paul  says,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;  as  it  is  written, 
Cursed  is  everyone  tliat  hangeth  on  a  tree."  (Gal.  iii.  13.)  In 
the  place  to  which  the  apostle  refers,  the  words  are,  "  He  that 
is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God."  And  there  is,  indeed,  no  real 
curse  but  the  curse  of  God.  Christ,  therefore,  was  made  such 
—  even  the  curse  of  the  law  —  in  order  to  deliver  believers  in 
him  from  this  curse.  The  curse  of  the  law  consists  in  the  in- 
finite evil,  pain,  and  suffering  which  sin  deserves,  as  has  been 
shown.  He  who  suffers  this  for  sin,  suffers  the  curse  of  the 
law,  is  accursed,  or  made  a  curse.  Jesus  Christ  suffered  this 
curse,  the  infinite  natural  evil  in  which  the  penalty  or  the  curse 
of  the  law  consists  ;  and  in  suffering  it  for  sinners,  and  in  their 
stead,  was  made  a  curse.  This  might  be  consistent  with  his 
having  the  approbation  of  the  Father,  and  his  favor  and  love 
to  the  highest  degree.  The  displeasure  of  God,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  sufferings,  and  which  was  manifested  and  ex- 
pressed in  his  sufferings  when  he  voluntarily  took  and  stood 
in  the  place  of  sinners,  was  displeasure  with  sin  and  the  sin- 
ner, and  not  with  him  who  suffered,  the  state  of  the  case  being 
folly  understood  by  the  spectators.  Great  displeasure  and 
wrath  was  indeed  discovered  and  expressed  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  For  all  natural  evil,  wherever  it  takes  place,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  displeasure  with  sin,  and  could  not 
have  been  inflicted,  in  any  ease,  had  no  moral  evil  existed ; 
and  the  greater  the  natural  evil  is  which  is  inflicted,  the 
more  or  the  greater  degree  of  displeasure  is  expressed.  And 
for  the  Son  of  God  to  suffer  all  this,  the  whole  curse,  without 
any  mitigation  or  abatement,  when  he  so  far  espoused  the 
cause  of  sinners  as  to  take  their  place  and  suffer  for  them, 
when  he  was  not  only  innocent  but  infinitely  beloved  by  the 
Father,  and  most  honorable  and  worthy  in  his  sight,  was  a 
VOL.  I.  29 
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much  greater  manifestation  and  expression  of  the  divine 
hatred  of  rebellion,  and  his  mialterable  disposition  to  inflict 
the  penalty  of  his  law  and  maintain  his  moral  government^ 
than  if  every  sinner  had  been  punished,  and  the  penalty  of  the 
law  were  inilicted  on  all  transgressors  without  exception.  The 
Father's  not  sparing  his  own  Son,  but  givins  him  up  to  sufier 
the  whole  curse  of  the  law  when  he  espoused  the  cause  of  sin- 
Yiers,  is  a  most  striking  evidence  of  rectitude  and  righteousness 
and  regard  to  his  law,  and  fixed  determination  to  support  it 
and  inmct  the  penalty,  even  though  his  own  well-beloved  S<mi 
must  suffer  it  And  that  must  be  great  displeasure  and 
wrath  which  is  expressed  by  the  suffering  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  Ghxi,  a  person  so  innnitely  worthy  and  so  beloved  by 
the  Father. 

When  the  Son  of  God  is  beheld  thus  suffering,  expiring  on 
the  cross  in  the  sight  of  the  Y^hole  universe,  and  crying  out, 
^  My  God,  my  Gh3d,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  '^  it  is  nat- 
ural to  inquire  and  consider,  ^  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
thus  unto  his  only  begotten,  dearly  beloved  Son?  whai 
mea/neth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?  "  The  answer  will  be 
easy  to  all  the  discerning ;  they  will  understand  the  reascmi 
and  design  of  the  whole,  and  the  instruction  will  dwell  on  their 
minds  with  increasing  clearness  and  energy  forever.  It  will 
be  forever  known  and  kept  in  view  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod, 
that  mankind  rose  in  rebellion  and  fell  under  the  curse  of  the 
law  of  God  and  his  high  displeasure ;  and  that  a  way  might 
be  opened  for  a  reconciliation  and  favor  to  man,  consistent 
with  the  divine  law  which  cursed  him,  and  with  the  righteous- 
ness and  wisdom  of  the  Governor  of  the  world,  the  Son  of 
God  took  the  place  of  man,  was  made  under  the  law,  and  took 
the  curse  upon  himself;  which,  therefore,  was  inflicted  on 
him  without  the  least  mitigation.  This  is  the  reason  of  these 
dreadful  sufferings  of  this  infinitely  great  and  worthy  per- 
sonage. "  It  pleased  the  Lord  thus  to  bruise  him,  and  put 
him  to  grief,"  as  the  strongest  expression  of  his  great  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  heat  of  his  anger  with  the  sinners  whose 
cause  he  espoused,  so  as  to  take  their  place  and  answer  for 
them.  This  wrath  is  not  against  the  Son  of  his  love,  but 
against  the  rebellion  of  those  sinners  for  whom  he  suffers. 
(Deut  xxix.  22-28.) 

The  Redeemer  being  united  to  those  sinners  for  whom  he 
had  undertaken  to  suffer  by  the  most  strong,  ardent,  benevo- 
lent affection,  and  by  thus  taking  their  place  as  their  head 
and  Savior,  was  prepared  in  and  by  his  human  nature  to  be 
impressed  with  a  clear  apprehension  and  awful  sense  of  the 
dreadful  displeasure  of  God  with  them,  and  with  sin,  and  to 
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have  the  most  painful  sensation  of  their  infinitely  miserable 
situation,  as  deserving  and  justly  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the 
heat  of  his  anger  and  wrath.  And  thus  this  anger  and  wrath, 
in  this  sense,  fell  on  him,  and  his  soul,  in  this  situation,  and 
thus  united  to  them,  was  necessarily  filled  with  the  greatest 
pain  and  distress.  And  all  things  were  so  ordered,  when  the 
time  of  his  most  dreadful  sufferings  came  on,  as  to  raise  this 
view  and  sensation  to  the  highest  degree.  The  comfortable 
and  happifying  sense  of  the  love  and  favor  of  God  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  human  soul  was  filled  with  the  most  dreadful 
gloom,  distress,  and  horror,  in  a  most  keen  sense  of  the  anger 
and  wrath  of  God,  not  against  himself  personally,  but  with 
those  whom  he  loved,  and  were,  in  a  sense,  one  with  him  ;  so 
that  their  evil  was  his  evil,  and  it  even  necessarily  came  on 
him.  In  this  sense  he  suffered  the  displeasure  and  wrath  of 
God.  He  felt  it  as  insupportably  dreadful,  and  had  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  it.  And  the  displeasure  and  wrath  of  God 
against  sinners  was  the  cause  of  all  his  sufferings. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  source  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  What  he  suffered  by  his  body,  by  the  cruelty  and 
rage  of  men,  who  could  only  torture  him  in  his  body,  though 
great,  was  as  nothing  compared  with  what  he  suffered  in  his 
mind,  by  the  circumstances  just  mentioned.  Many  martyrs 
have  sunfered  as  great  bodily  pain  as  was  inflicted  on  the  Re- 
deemer; and  they  have  endured  it  with  great  comfort  and 
joy.  Their  minds  have  appeared  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
bodily  tortures  which  were  inflicted  on  them,  so  that  they 
hardly  felt  them,  but  rejoiced  in  God,  and  the  light  of  his 
countenance.  Why,  then,  was  the  soul  of  the  Redeemer 
troubled,  and  sorrowful  even  unto  death?  Why  were  there 
no  expressions  of  comfort  and  joy  even  on  the  cross  ?  Why 
did  he  cry  out  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ? "  The  view  of  the  case  as  stated  above  will  fully  ac- 
count for  it,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  account 
of  the  matter. 

Thus  we  see  how  Christ  suffered  for  sin,  was  made  a  curse, 
that  is,  suffered  the  curse  of  the  law,  the  curse  of  God ;  and 
in  his  sufferings,  he,  in  a  sense,  suffered  and  felt  the  displeasure 
and  wrath  of  God ;  and  the  anger  of  God  against  sin  and  the 
sinner  was  in  a  high  and  eminent  degree  manifested  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  consistent  with 
his  not  being  displeased,  but  well  pleased  with  Christ  him- 
self, and  loving  him  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
people. 

The  instance  mentioned  above,  of  the  husband  suffering  for 
the  crime  of  his  wife,  and  in  her  stead,  serves  in  some  measure 
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to  illustrate  this  point  The  diapleasiire  of  govemmenti  or  of 
the  king,  with  the  criminal,  and  the  great  offence  aha  had 
given,  and  his  fixed  determination  to  manifest  and  expiesa 
this  by  inflicting  the  penalty  threatened  to  such  ofiences,  were 
as  fuUy  exhibited,  and  made  known  by  the  suffering  of  the 
husband  in  her  stead,  as  if  she  had  suffered,  and  m  some 
respects  much  more,  as  the  king  would  not,  in  this  case,  spare 
him,  though  he  was  a  person  so  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved. 
And  he  might  with  truth  be  said  to  suffer  the  displeasure  and 
wrath  of  the  king,  as  this  was  the  cause  of  his  smferinm,  and 
was  expressed  in  them ;  of  which  he  was  not  personuly  the 
object,  but  the  criminaL 

Quest.  6.  How  is  the  threatening  of  the  law  in  truth  and 
reali^  executed  by  the  sufferings  of  another,  and  not  of  him 
who  IS  threatened  ?  The  transffressor  only  is  threatened ;  and 
if  it  be  not  executed  on  him,  it  is  not  r^dly  executed  at  aH 
How  can  the  sufferings  of  another,  who  is  not  the  transgressor, 
and  is  not  threatened,  answer  any  end  with  respect  to  the 
threatening  ? 

Ans.  1.  It  has  been  shown,  and  it  is  abundantly  evident 
firom  Scripture,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  had  respect  to  the 
threatening  of  the  law.  Were  there  no  such  threatening,  or 
were  it  not  to  be  regarded,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  any 
suffering,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  why  Christ  should 
suffer  in  order  to  the  redemption  of  man.  it  has  also  been 
made  evident  that  Christ  did  suffer  the  curse  of  the  law,  or  the 
threatened  penalty. 

He  suffered  the  evil  threatened,  or  as  great  evil,  a  complete 
equivalent,  if  not  precisely  the  same  evil  in  every  circum- 
stance which  the  sinner  must  have  suffered,  had  the  threat- 
ening been  executed  on  him.  It  has,  moreover,  been  shown 
that  all  the  ends  of  the  threatening,  and  of  a  penalty,  are  as 
fully  answered  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  they  could  be  by 
the  execution  of  it  on  the  sinner.  As  much  respect  is  paid  to 
the  divine  law,  government  is  as  well  supported,  the  recti- 
tude and  righteousness  of  God  is  as  much  declared,  and  his 
displeasure  with  the  sinner  and  hatred  of  rebellion,  and  de- 
termination to  punish  it,  as  much  manifested,  and  in  some 
respects  much  more,  and  to  greater  advantage.  If  there  be 
any  difficulty  still  remaining  in  the  case,  it  is,  whether  a  sub- 
stitute may  suffer  the  penalty  in  the  room  of  the  sinner,  and 
the  latter,  by  this  means,  escape  punishment,  consistent  with 
the  threatening,  and  so  that  it  shall  be  truly  and  properiy 
executed,  and  the  truth  of  the  legislator  in  the  threatening  be 
maintained;  or,  whether  the  threatening  can  be  really  execu- 
ted by  vicarious  sufferings. 
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This  leads  to 

Ans.  2.  It  is  evident  from  Scripture,  that  the  law  of  God 
does  admit  of  a  substitute,  both  in  obeying  the  precepts,  and 
suffering  the  penalty  of  it ;  and  that  this  is  consistent  with  the 
true  spirit  and  meaning  of  it. 

When  man  was  first  created^  and  placed  under  the  law  of 
God,  and  moral  government,  Adam,  the  father  of  the  human 
race,  was  constituted  their  public  head  and  representative  to 
obey  the  law  for  them,  so  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of 
his  obedience,  and  obtain  eternal  life  by  it,  if  he  persevered  in 
obedience  through  the  appointed  time  of  trial.  Thus  Adam 
was  made  a  substitute,  to  obey  the  divine  law  for  all  mankind, 
in  their  room  and  stead.  And  it  was  hereby  publicly  declared 
by  God,  the  Legislator,  that  his  law  admitted  of  a  substitute. 
And  if  the  law  admitted  of  a  substitute  to  obey  for  all  the 
rest,  of  whom  he  was  made  the  natural  and  constituted  head, 
and  by  his  single  act  of  disobedience  to  bring  sin  and  ruin  on 
all  his  posterity,  and  God  had  declaCred  that  this  was  the 
best  and  most  wise  way  of  administering  his  moral  govern- 
ment in  this  world ;  then  a  substitute  might  suffer  the  penalty  %y 
of  the  law  for  man,  and  redeem  him  from  that  sin  and  ruin 
which  was  brought  upon  him  by  the  disobedience  of  a  substi- 
tute, if  a  proper  person,  sufficient  to  suffer  this,  and  survive 
the  suffering,  can  be  found.  Had  Adam,  after  he  transgressed 
and  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law,  been  able  to  suffer  it,  and 
survive  and  perfect  the  obedience  which  was  required,  this  would 
have  answered  the  law,  according  to  the  declared  meaning  of 
it;  he  would  have  retrieved  himself,  and  saved  his  posterity 
from  sin  and  ruin.  Adam  was  infinitely  unequal  to  this; 
but  a  "  second  Adam  "  was  found  ;  a  second  public  head  and 
representative,  of  whom  the  first  Adam  was  a  type,  figure,  or 
model,  who  was  able  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  man, 
and  in  his  stead,  and  survive  the  dreadful  scene;  and  by  it 
redeem  man,  even  all  who  are  united  to  him  by  believing  in 
him,  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  (Rom.  v.  14.  1  Cor.  xv. 
45,  47.     Gal.  ui.  13.     Ps.  Ixxxix.  19,  20.) 

Therefore,  this  being  the  declared  meaning  of  the  law,  that 
it  admitted  a  substitute,  both  to  obey  the  precepts  of  it,  and 
to  suffer  the  penalty,  and  that  the  threatening  of  it  was  to  be 
so  understood ;  a  second  public  head  and  substitute,  who  was 
revealed  and  promised  when  the  first  Adam  had'  ruined  him- 
self and  his  posterity,  has  risen  and  suffered  the  penalty,  in 
the  room  of  sinners.  Thus  the  threatening  has  been  fully 
executed  according  to  the  true  and  declared  meaning  of  it, 
when  it  was  given,  and  as  it  has  been  fully  explained  in  the 
divine  conduct,  in  constituting  a  second  man,  the  last  Adam, 

29* 
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and  inflicting  the  threatened  penalty  on  him.  And  in  this 
way,  "  mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ;  righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other."  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10.)  God  has, 
agreeable  to  the  strictest  truth,  executed  the  threatening  of  his 
law,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  it ;  and  by 
this  has  opened  a  way  for  reconciliation  and  peace  with  man, 
while  his  truth  and  righteousness  are  maintained,  and  glori- 
ously manifested. 

Quest.  7.  Do  not  the  sufferings  of  Christ  remove  the  ill 
desert  of  those  who  believe  in  him  ?  Christ  has  suffered  all 
the  evil  that  sin  deserves,  —  all  that  to  which  the  sinner  is 
liable  from  the  threatening  and  his  ill  desert,  —  as  great  and 
as  much  as  could  justly  be  inflicted  on  the  sinner.  If  the  sin- 
ner could  have  suffered  all  this  evil  himself,  and  survive  such 
sufferings,  he  would  then  have  no  ill  desert,  it  would  not  be 
just  to  inflict  any  more  evil  upon  him.  And  if  Christ  has 
suffered  it  all  for  him,  and  in  his  stead,  how  can  he  deserve 
any  punishment  ?  And  what  grace  is  there,  then,  in  pardon- 
ing the  sinner  who  believes  in  Christ  ?  —  or,  rather,  what  need 
has  he  of  pardon  ? 

Answer.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  do  not  alter  the  character 
of  the  sinner  in  the  least.  His  ill  desert  is  according  to  his  whole 
moral  character,  —  according  to  what  he  is,  and  has  done,  as 
a  moral  agent.  He  may  justly  be  treated  according  to  this ; 
and  to  treat  him  thus  would  be  doing  him  no  injury.  There- 
fore, not  to  treat  him  according  to  his  moral  character,  but  to 
treat  him  better  and  more  favombly,  is  mere  grace  and  unde- 
served favor.  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  therefore,  do  not  make 
the  least  alteration,  or  any  abatement,  of  his  ill  desert,  as  the 
sinner's  own  character  is  not  hereby  made  better. 

If  the  sinner  were  to  suffer  the  penalty  himself,  in  his  own 
person,  and  were  able  to  do  this  and  survive  his  suffering,  this 
would  alter  his  moral  character,  as  he  would  then  have  com- 
pletely compensated  for  his  crime,  it  being  extinguished  by  his 
suffering  all  the  evil  which  it  deserves ;  no  more  could  be  re- 
quired, or  justly  inflicted  upon  him.  His  whole  character  being 
considered,  his  crimes  and  sufferings,  he  would  stand  right  in 
law,  and  have  no  need  of  a  pardon,  and  there  would  be  no  grace 
in  not  punishing  him  yet  more.  The  vicarious  sufferings  of  a 
substitute  are  quite  different  and  opposite,  in  this  respect,  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  sinner,  which  have  been  supposed,  though 
really  impossible.  For,  in  the  case  of  vicarious  sufferings,  the 
sinners  character  remains  the  same,  and  he  continues  as  ill 
deserving  as  ever,  and  must  feel  so,  if  his  discerning  and 
feeling  be  according  to  truth.  Had  Adam  persevered  in 
obedience  to  the  end  of  the  time  of  his  trial,  by  his  vicarious 
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obedience  all  his  children  would  have  been  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  God  and  eternal  life.  But  this 
vicarious  obedience  of  their  substitute  would  not  have  ren-  >/ 

dered  them  in  the  least  degree  more  deserving  of  such  favor 
than  if  there  had  been  no  such  obedience ;  for  Adam's  obedi- 
ence was  not  their  own  personal  obedience,  and  never  could 
be,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  considered  as  such.  So  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  not  being  the  sufferings  of  the  sinner  but 
of  a  substitute,  cannot  render  the  sinner  less  ill  deserving  in 
himself,  or  personally  considered,  more  than  the  vicarious  obe- 
dience of  a  substitute  can  render  those  for  whom  he  obeys 
more  worthy  of  reward. 

The  husband's  suffering  for  his  wife  the  punishment  which 
she  deserved  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point  His  suffering 
did  not  render  her  in  the  least  less  deserving  of  punishment, 
as  it  did  not  alter  her  character ;  and  it  was  as  much  an  act 
of  mere  grace  to  pardon  her  as  if  her  husband  had  not  suf- 
fered. The  end  that  his  suffering  answered  was  to  open  the 
way  for  her  pardon,  consistent  with  public  justice  and  the 
general  good,  and  not  to  render  her  the  less  ill  deserving. 

Quest.  8.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  higher  exercise  of 
mercy  and  grace  to  save  sinners  without  an  atonement, — 
without  buying  and  redeeming  them  at  so  great  a  price? 
Many  have  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  stated 
above  —  as  necessary,  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  divine  grace 
in  pardoning  and  saving  sinners — gives  a  dishonorable  notion 
of  the  goodness  of  Gtod,  and  represents  his  mercy  unspeakably 
less  than  it  would  appear  to  be  if  sinners  were  forgiven  and 
saved  without  any  price  paid  for  their  redemption,  or  atone- 
ment made  for  their  sins. 

Answer.  If  the  nature  and  design  of  an  atonement  be  well 
understood  and  kept  in  mind,  as  it  has  been  stated  and  repre- 
sented in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  will  appear  that  the 
benevolence  and  grace  of  God  in  saving  sinners  without  an 
atonement,  were  this  consistent  with  rectitude  and  wisdom, 
would  have  been  unspeakably  less  than  that  which  is  now 
exercised  in  the  redemption  of  sinners  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  —  this  being  necessary  to  render  their  salvation  possi- 
ble consistent  with  righteousness,  truth,  and  goodness  itself. 
Indeed,  as  the  case  was,  there  would  have  been  no  grace  in 
pardoning  sinners,  and  saving  them  without  an  atonement, 
for  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  infinite  goodness.  A  full 
answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  part. 

Having  considered  the  atonement  which  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Redeemer  to  make  by  his  own  sufferings  in  order  to 
redeem  man,  and  which  he  has  actually  made  by  suffering  the 
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penally  of  the  law,  which  was  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
part  of  his  work  as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  it  must,  in  the  next 
place,  be  observed,  — 

IL  The  work  of  the  Redeemer  consists,  in  part,  in  his  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  law  of  Grod.  This  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  character  and  work  of  the  Redeemer  of  man ;  for  he 
could  not  directly  honor  the  precepts  of  the  law  in  any  way, 
or  by  any  thing,  but  by  obeying  them ;  and  the  least  instance 
of  disobedience  or  disregard,  to  any  one  of  them  would  have 
ruined  his  character  as  the  Redeemer  of  man. 

The  Son  of  God,  united  to  the  human  nature,  and  consid- 
ered as  God  and  man  in  one  person,  was  not  under  any  origi- 
nal obligation  to  that  obedience  which  he  voluntarily  took 
upon  himself  to  perfoim.  This  divine  person  was  above  any 
obligation  to  obedience  as  a  subject  and  servant.  He  was,  in 
the  human  nature,  perfectly  holy,  as  God  is  holy ;  but  this  he 
might  be,  and  continue  so  forever,  and  yet  not  be  under  obli- 

Ltion  to  yield  the  obedience  to  which  he  submitted.  The 
Ion  of  God  did  not  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
merely  by  becoming  man,  —  by  being  made  flesh  and  taking 
the  human  nature  into  a  personal  union.  But,  as  he  became 
flesh,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  that  hereby  he 
might  be  capable  pf  obeying  and  suffering  in  the  human 
nature,  he  voluntarily  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant; and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  him- 
self, and  became  obedient  unto  death.*  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8.)  "  When 
the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law."  (Gal.  iv.  4.)  The  Son  of 
God  being  made  of  a  woman,  —  that  is,  being  made  flesh,  and 
becoming  man,  —  uniting  himself  to  the  human  nature  did 
not  necessarily  put  him  under  the  law,  or  lay  him  under  obli- 
gation to  obey  it  as  a  subject,  or  servant,  or  to  suffer  the  pen- 
alty of  it.  Therefore,  the  apostle,  in  these  words,  distinguishes 
betw^een  these :  he  was  not  only  made  of  a  woman,  —  took 
the  human  nature  into  a  personal  union  with  himself, —  but 
was  also  made  under  the  law.  When  he  was  originally 
above  law,  or  any  obligation  to  obedience,  he  voluntarily  took 
the  place  of  sinners,  and  was  made  under  the  law,  and  became 
obliged  to  suffer  the  penalty  and  obey  the  precepts  of  it,  •'  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law  and  under  the  curse  of 
it,  and  that  they  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."     It  was 

•  The  words  in  our  translation  are,  *♦  He  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  was  found  in  the  likeness  of  men."  But  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
original  to  render  it  thus :  Behig  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  (or,  as  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge translates  it,  "  When  made  in  the  likeness  of  men/')  he  took  upon  him 
the  &rm  of  a  servant. 
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necessary  that  he  should  suffer  the  curse  of  the  law,  to  redeem    * 
men  from  the  curse  of  it ;  and  it  was  equally  necessary  that 
he  should  obey  the  precepts  of  the  law  in  man's  stead,  that 
believers  in  him  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons,  and  obtain 
complete  deliverance  from  sin,  and  become  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

The  atonement  made  by  Christ,  in  his  suffering  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  has  respect  only  to  the  threatening  of  the  law,  that 
by  suffering  what  was  threatened,  and  what  sin  deserves,  sin- | 
ners  who  believe  in  him  might  be  delivered  froin  the  curse.  \ 
Thus  Christ  died  for  sin,  was  sacrificed  or  offered  to  bear  the  \ 
sins  of  many,  and  he  shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins,    ] 
as  the  Scripture  asserts.     This  atonement,  therefore,  only  de- 
livers from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  procures  the  remission  of 
their  sins  who  believe  in  him,  but  does  not  procure  for  them 
any  positive  good ;  it  leaves  them  under  the  power  of  sin,  and 
without  any  title  to  eternal  life,  or  any  positive  favor  or  actual 
fitness  or  capacity  to  enjoy  positive  happiness.     This  would  be 
but  a  very  partial  redemption  had  the  Redeemer  done  no  more 
than  merely  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  by  suffering  the  pen 
alty  of  the  law  for  sinners,  and  in  their  stead.     It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  he  should  obey  the  precepts  of  the  law  for 
man,  and  in  his  stead ;  that  by  his  perfect  and  meritorious 
obedience  he  might  honor  the  law  in  the  preceptive  part  of  it, 
and  obtain  all  the  positive  favor  and  benefits  which  man  needed, 
be  they  ever  so  many  and  great. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  when  man  was  first  created  it 
was  made  known  by  the  Legislator  that  his  law  admitted  of 
vicarious  obedience ;  that  the  obedience  of  one  might  be  the 
proper  ground  of  granting  the  greatest  favors  to  all  whom  he 
represented,  and  for  whom,  and  in  whose  stead,  he  acted.  This 
he  did  by  constituting  Adam  a  public  and  federal  head  of  his 
posterity,  and  substituting  him  to  act  for  them  all,  so  that  by 
his  obedience  through  the  time  of  his  trial,  his  children  should 
obtain  eternal  life.  K  this  were  proper  and  wise,  and  consist 
tent  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  perfect  moral  government, 
and  with  the  true  design  and  spirit  of  the  moral  law,  as  it  most 
certainly  was,  then  there  is  equal  propriety  and  wisdom  in 
substituting  the  second  public  head,  the  Redeemer  of  men,  to 
act,  to  obey,  for  all  the  redeemed,  who  shall  believe  in  him,  so 
that  they  shall  have  as  much  favor,  at  least,  as  if  they  had  per- 
formed perfect  obedience  in  their  own  persons.  The  obedience 
of  the  second  Adam,  the  Son  of  God,  must  be  infinitely  more 
worthy  of  regard  and  meritorious  than  the  obedience  of  the 
first  Adam,  for  two  reasons :  — 

1.  He  was  infinitely  greater,  and  more  excellent  and  worthy, 
than  Adam  was ;  therefore,  his  obedience  was  proportionally 
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more  excellent,  meritorious,  and  pleasing  to  God.  And  it  was 
proportionally  more  honorable  to  the  law  which  he  obeyed,  and 
to  the  Legislator  and  divine  government  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  divine  law  had  more  excel- 
lence and  worth  in  it  than  the  highest,  most  perfect,  and  all 
possible  obedience  of  all  the  mere  creatures  in  the  universe ; 
and  the  law  of  God  is  unspeakably  more  dignified  and  honored 
in  the  precepts  of  it,  by  the  former,  than  it  can  be  by  the  latter. 

2.  The  obedience  of  Adam,  the  first  public  head,  was  but  a 
just  debt  which  he  owed  to  God  for  himself,  in  his  own  per- 
son. The  law  required  perfect  obedience  of  him ;  he  was 
under  indispensable  obligation  to  this  every  moment  of  his 
existence ;  therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  merit  any 
thing  by  doing  more  than  his  duty,  while  he  gave  himself 
wholly  to  God,  in  the  strongest  love  of  which  he  was  capable, 
and  in  the  highest  and  most  difficult  acts  of  obedience :  he  gave 
no  more  than  he  owed,  as  an  original  and  just  debt,  arising  from 
his  existence  and  capacity  as  a  creature  of  God.  But  the  Son 
of  God,  as  has  been  observed,  was  under  no  obligation  to  obey 
as  he  did,  as  a  subject  and  servant;  he  owed  nothing  of  this 
nature  for  himself,  he  being  above  all  law  in  this  respect,  until  he 
voluntarily  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  and  put  him- 
self under  the  law,  not  only  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  it,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  others,  but  to  obey  it  not  for  himself,  as  if  he 
owed  such  obedience,  but  for  others,  that  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  In  this  respect  the  obedience  of  the  Redeemer  was 
in  the  highest  sense  and  degree  worthy  of  reward,  and  meritori- 
ous for  himself  and  those  for  whom  he  obeyed.  All  the  glory, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  his  obedience  and  sufferingj>,  and 
all  the  positive  good  to  himself  and  his  church,  is  the  reward 
of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the  redeemed  with  him.  "  Because  he 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  obedient  unto 
death ;  therefore,  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name."  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8,  9.)  The 
Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness'  sake,  and  hath  de- 
livered all  things  into  his  hands,  and  made  him  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church,  to  complete  the  redemption  of  if,  and 
give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  were  given  to  him. 

In  this  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  reward  of  the  obedience 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  which  the  first 
Adam  would  have  obtained,  had  he  obeyed.  The  Redeemer 
has  by  his  obedience  obtained  unspeakably  greater  good,  happi- 
ness, and  glory  for  his  church,  the  redeemed,  than  the  obedience 
of  Adam  would  have  procured  for  his  posterity.  Speaking  of 
the  redeemed,  he  says,  "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."     (John  x.  10.) 
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They  are  raised  up  to  sit  with  him,  even  on  his  throne ;  to 
reign  with  him  as  kings  and  priests,  sharing  with  him  in  his 
felicity  and  glory.  All  this  is  the  fruit  and  reward  of  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Mediator.  The  redeemed  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
his  obedience  as  much  as  if  they  themselves  had  performed  it, 
or  it  were  their  own  obedience,  though  they  in  themselves,  in 
their  own  persons,  are  as  unworthy  as  if  Christ  bad  not  obeyed 
the  law  for  them. 

The  obedience  of  Christ,  though  most  excellent  and  merito- 
rious, is  not  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  or  really  any 
part  of  it.  It  is  impossible  that  any  mere  obedience,  however 
excellent  and  meritorious,  should  make  atonement  for  the  least 
sin.  This  can  be  done  by  nothing  but  suffering  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  the  evil  with  which  transgression  is  threatened,  as 
has  been  shown,  while  attending  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Christ  did,  indeed,  obey  in  suffering ;  and  this  was,  perhaps, 
the  highest  act  or  instance  of  his  obedience.  As  a  servant,  he 
received  a  commandment  from  the  Father  to  lay  down  his 
life,  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  This  was  the 
most  difficult  part,  and  the  greatest  trial  of  his  obedience.  He 
set  his  face  as  a  flint,  and  went  through  the  whole  with  a  per- 
severing steadiness  and  resolution ;  and  in  this  was  the  strong- 
est exercise  and  expression  of  his  love  to  God  and  man,  and 
regard  for  the  law  of  God  and  the  divine  government.  And 
this  was,  therefore,  the  most  pleasing  to  God,  and  the  most 
meritorious  part  of  his  obedience,  when  he  "  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ; "  as  it  was  also  the 
greatest  instance  of  his  suffering,  in  which  the  atonement  which 
he  made  by  suffering  chiefly  consisted.  And  it  was  necessary 
that  his  suffering  should  be  voluntary,  and  so  an  act  of  obe- 
dience as  far  as  he  was  active,  in  order  to  his  suffering  justly, 
and  making  any  atonement  thereby.  But  though  the  Re- 
deemer obeyed  in  suffering,  and  suffered  in  obeying,  and  his 
highest  and  most  meritorious  obedience  was  acted  out  in  his 
voluntary  suffering  unto  death,  and  in  this  greatest  instance  of 
his  suffering,  the  atonement  which  he  made  for  sin  chiefly  con- 
sisted ;  yet  his  obedience  and  suffering  are  two  perfectly  distinct 
things,  and  answered  different  ends,  and  must  be  considered  so, 
and  the  distinction  and  difference  carefully  and  with  clearness 
kept  up  in  the  mind,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  understanding 
of  this  very  important  subject  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  as 
such,  made  atonement  for  sin,  as  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  or  the  curse  of  it,  the  evil  threatened  to  transgression,  and 
which  is  the  desert  of  it,  in  the  sinner's  stead,  by  which  he 
opened  the  way  for  sinners  being  delivered  from  the  curse, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  reconciliation  between  God  and 
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the  transgressoTBi  by  his  not  imputiDg  but  pardoning  their  biiib 
who  believe  in  the  Kedeemer  and  approve  of  his  character  and 
oondnct  By  the  obedience  of  Chris^  all  the  positive  good,  aU 
those  favors  and  blessings  are  merited  and  obtained  which 
sinners  need,  in  order  to  enjoy  complete  and  eternal  redemp- 
tion or  everlasting  life  in  me  kingdom  of  God  By  this  be 
has  purchased  and  obtained  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  sinnen 
are  so  far  recovered  from  total  depravi^,  and  renewed  as  to  be 
prepared  and  disposed  to  believe  on  Christ  and  receive  him, 
being  offered  to  them ;  and  he  carries  on  a  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion  in  their  hearts,  until  thev  are  perfectlv  holy.  Therefore, 
Christ  savs  he  will  send  ana  give  the  lloly  Spirit,  and  the 
Father  will  send  him  in  his  name ;  andlie  is  called  the  Spirit 
of  Christ :  ^li  Im  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  yon.  And 
when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  right- 
eousness, and  of  judgment  The  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  the  Father  win  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things.  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  pn^ 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me.''  (John  xiv.  26; 
XV.  26 ;  xvi.  7,  8.)  ^  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  his."  (Rom.  viii.  19.)  This  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  really  comprises  all  positive  good  which  Christ  has  by 
his  obedience  purchased  for  the  redeemed.  And  as  "  Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth," 
(Rom.  X.  4,)  all  such  being  interested  in  his  righteousness,  and 
having  the  benefit  of  it  as  m,uch  as  if  they  had  in  their  own 
persons  perfectly  obeyed  the  law,  have  eternal  life  made  sure 
to  them ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  them  to  abide  with  them 
forever,  as  the  earnest  of  their  eternal  inheritance,  and  they 
have  a  divine  promise  that  they  shall  never  perish,  but  shall 
persevere  in  holiness  until  they  are  made  perfect,  "  being  kept 
by  the  power  of  Qod  through  faith  unto  salvation."  All  which 
favors  they  receive  by  the  obedience  and  merit  or  righteousness 
of  Christ,  which  is  imputed  to  them,  or  avails  to  procure  all 
these  benefits  for  them,  in  consequence  of  their  union  to  him 
by  faith.  But  these  matters  will  be  more  fully  considered  in 
some  of  the  following  chapters. 

Before  this  head  is  dismissed,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe 
the  following  things.  Though  there  be  a  reed  distinction  be- 
tween the  atonement  which  is  made  by  Christ  for  sin  by  suf- 
fering, and  his  obedience,  by  which  sinners  who  believe  in 
him  are  recommended  to  all  the  positive  blessings,  which  they 
want,  and  are  bestowed  on  them,  yet  both  these  are  generally 
included  and  meant  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ;  but  a 
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principal  respect  seems  to  be  had  to  the  latter,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  that  only  is  intended.  He  who  reads  the  Bible  with 
care,  will  take  notice  of  this.  The  righteousness  of  Christ 
does  most  properly  consist  in  his  obedience,  by  which  be- 
lievers in  him  obtain  eternal  life,  and  all  positive  blessings; 
yet  as  his  obedience  implies  his  sufferings,  and  his  sufferings 
imply  his  obedience,  and  one  is  as  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  men  as  the  other,  they  are  both  included  in  his  righteous- 
ness, as  they  are  both  necessarily  included  in  his  obedience 
unto  death.     (Phil.  ii.  8.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  to  be  justified  by  Christ, 
sometimes  means  only  a  being  pardoned  or  deliverance  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  by  the  sufferings  and  atonement  of  Christ, 
or  has  a  principal  respect  to  that ;  though  it  includes  positive 
favor,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life,  which  are  given  to  believers, 
for  the  sake  of  the  obedience  and  worthiness  of  Christ  Par- 
don of  sin,  or  deliverance  from  the  evil  which  sin  deserves,  is 
distinguishable  from  what  is  called  "justification  of  life," 
(Rom.  V.  18,)  which  implies  a  title  to  eternal  life,  though 
these  are  never  separated ;  for  he  who  is  pardoned  is,  by  one 
and  the  same  act  of  God,  also  made  heir  of  eternal  life,  in- 
cluding all  the  favors  which  the  believer  receives  for  the  sake 
of  the  worthiness  and  obedience  of  Christ,  and  is  treated  as 
well  as  if  he 'were  perfectly  righteous,  out  of  respect  to  the 
obedience  and  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer.  The  following 
seem  to  be  instances  in  which  to  justify,  or  be  justified,  intends 
only  forgiveness  of  sins  on  account  of  the  sufferings  or  atone- 
ment of  Christ ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  a  primary  and  chief 
respect  to  that :  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  men  and  brethren, 
that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  :  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things, 
from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses." 
(Acts  xiii.  38,  39.)  "  Much  more,  then,  being  now  justified 
by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him." 
(Rom.  V.  9.)  Here  justification  seems  to  mean  no  more  than 
pardon  of  sin,  or  rather,  opening  the  way  to  pardon  by  the 
suffering  and  death  of  Christ  in  their  stead,  Christ  having  died 
for  them. 

Redemption  seems  also  to  be  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
restrained  sense,  and  primarily,  if  not  wholly,  respects  deliver- 
ance from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or 
forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  atonement  he  has  made  by 
suffering  the  curse  of  the  law.  The  following  appear  to  be 
instances  of  this  :  "  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  (Eph.  i.  7.)  "  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
VOL.  I.  30 
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US."  (GaL  iiL  13.)  Yet  this  indudes,  and  is  connected  witlu 
deliverance  from  sin  and  all  evil,  and  the  bestowment  of 
eternal  life,  and  comprehends  the  whole  work  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 

IIL  Another  part  of  the  work  of  the  Redeemer,  is  to  ccmi- 
plete  the  salvation  of  those  whom  he  redeems,  and  to  finish 
and  perfect  the  work  of  redemption.  This  has  been  in  some 
measure  brought  into  view  under  the  former  head,  but  re- 
quires a  more  particular  consideration.  In  consequence  of 
the  sufferine  and  obedience  of  Christ,  and  as  a  reward  of  the 
latter,  he  is  exalted,  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  ains, 
and  complete  salvation  to  those  who  shall  be  actually  re- 
deemed. All  things  are  given  into  his  hands,  and  all  px»wer  in 
heaven  and  earth :  and  he  is  made  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church ;  that  he  ipight  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  and  present  it 
to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thinff,  but  that  it  should  be  holy,  and  without 
blemish.     As  cdl  men  are  naturally  in  a  state  of  total  de- 

J>ravity,  enemies  to  God,  Us  law  and  government,  and  theie- 
bre  enemies  to  the  Bedeemer,  and  all  bis  designs  and  works: 
not  one  of  them  can  be  persuaded  to  come  to  him,  and 
accept  of  the  offered  salvation,  unless  he  be  made  willing  by 
his  mighty  power,  renewing  his  heart,  taking  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  the  rebellious  heart,  and  giving  a  discerning,  obe- 
dient heart.  This  is  represented  in  the  Scripture  by  a  variety 
of  phrases,  and  abundantly  asserted,  which  may  be  more  fully 
considered  in  a  following  chapter.  The  Redeemer  having  re- 
newed by  the  spirit  those  whom  he  designs  to  save,  so  far  as 
to  bring  them  to  a  union  with  himself  by  faith,  and  to  become 
his  real  friends,  carries  on  this  work  through  life,  until  they  are 
brought  at  death  to  perfection  in  holiness ;  and  he  will  raise 
their  bodies  at  the  last  day,  and  give  them  eternal  life.  All 
this  he  has  declared  he  will  do.  He  has  said,  '^  All  that  the 
Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  to  me  ;  and  him  that  cometh  to 
me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  This  is  the  wdll  of  the  Father, 
which  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  1 
should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last 
day.  And  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every 
one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have 
everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  dav." 
(John  vi.  37,  39,  40.) 

He  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  Grod,  and  sits  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  having  all  things  in  his  hands,  and 
governing  the  whole  world,  so  as  in  the  best  manner  to  save 
the  redeemed,  and  fulfil  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness  to* 
wards  them,  and  totally  to  disappoint,  overthrow,  and  destroy 
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all  his  and  their  enemies,  putting  them  under  his  feet,  when 
he  will  come  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 

The  Redeemer,  in  prosecuting  his  work,  sustains  thB  charac- 
ter and  performs  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king.  He 
is,  in  the  moral  world,  especially  in  his  church  and  kingdom, 
what  the  sun  is  in  the  natural  world,  the  light  thereof.  He  is, 
therefore,  called  "  the  Sun  of  Righteousness."  He  said,  "  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world :  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.  I  am  come  a 
light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me  should 
not  abide  in  darkness."  * 

The  Redeemer  is  the  author  of  all  the  moral  light  and  in- 
struction afforded  to  men.  He  has  given  the  divine  revelation 
which  we  enjoy.  He  inspired  men  by  his  Spirit  to  write  that 
part  of  Scripture  which  the  church  enjoyed  before  his  incarna- 
tion. (1  Pet  i.  11.)  He  taught  and  instructed  men  when  in 
the  flesh  on  earth;  and  inspired  the  apostles  and  others  to 
write  what  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  all  the  future,  grand  events  that  relate  to 
his  church  and  langdom,  and  to  the  world  of  mankind  in 
general,  which  are  to  take  place  to  the  end  of  the  world,  are 
foretold,  and  by  all  which  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to 
light.  And  he  opens  the  eyes  of  blind  sinners,  and  turns 
them  from  darkness  to  marvellous  light,  causing  the  light  of 
truth  contained  in  divine  revelation  to  shine  in  their  hearts. 
And  he  forms  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  more  and  more  to 
true  discerning,  till  they  are  cured  of  all  their  mistakes  and 

♦  (John  viii.  12;  xii.  46.)  These  words  of  Christ  serve  to  explain  what  is 
said  by  this  evangelist,  (chap.  i.  6,)  **  Who  was  the  true  light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  The  words  of  Christ  suppose,  and 
implicitly  assert,  that  He  who  believeth  not  is  in  darkness,  and  aoideth  in 
darkness.  And  this  apostle  asserts  the  same  thing.  He  says,  "  He  that  hateth 
his  brother  (which  is  true  of  every  unbeliever)  is  in  •  darkness,  and  walketh  in 
darkness,  because  that  darkness  hath  blinded  his  eyes."  (1  John  2.)  There- 
fore Christ's  lightening  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  cannot  mean 
that  he  actually  illuminates  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  world,  for  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  of  his  beloved  disciple,  assert  the  contrary.  The  meaning,  there- 
fore, must  be,  either  that  he  lightens  every  man  in  the  world  without  exception, 
who  has  any  true  light,  that  is,  all  who  believe,  and  come  to  the  light,  or  that 
he  is  the  only  objective  light  in  the  world ;  there  being  no  other  light  to  be 
seen,  but  that  which  he  affords  objectively  ;  which  objective  light  is  set  before 
all  men,  and  is  offered  to  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  nevertheless 
remains  true,  that  all  who  are  not  Christians,  and  do  not  follow  Christ,  have  no 
light  within  them,  but  walk  in  total  darkness,  from  which  they  are  turned 
when  they  believe.  Therefore  Christ  says,  •«  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  He 
that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life." 
(John  viii.  12.)  This  implies  that  all  who  do  not  foUow  him  have  no  degree 
of  that  light  of  which  he  speaks,  when  he  says,  **  I  am  the  light  of  the  world ; " 
bnt  are  wholly  involved  in  that  darkness  which  is  opposed  to  this  light,  and 
live  and  walk  in  it. 
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darkness,  and  brought  into  perfect  light  and  day.  In  order  to 
this,  he  has  instituted  and  maintains  all  the  external  means 
of  instruction  and  knowledge;  with  reference  to  which,  St. 
Paul  says,  "  When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity 
captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  And  he  gave  some  apostles, 
and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors, 
and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."     (Eph.  iv.  9, 12, 13.) 

And  he  not  only  exerciseth  the  office  of  a  prophet  till  he 
has  brought  his  church  to  a  state  of  perfect  light  and  knowl- 
edge, but  he  will  sustain  this  character  in  heaven,  forever, 
for  the  Lamb  shall  be  the  everlasting  light  of  it  (Rev.  xxi. 
22.  Isa.  X.  19.)  He  will  make  new  discoveries,  and  give  in- 
creasing light  and  knowledge,  without  any  end.  The  Re- 
deemer, therefore,  is  promised  in  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
when  his  incarnation  is  foretold.  "  For  Moses  truly  said  unto 
the  fathers,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto 
you,  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me."  (Acts  iii.  22.  Dent 
xviii.  15.) 

Christ  is  also  a  priest  in  his  church,  the  great  High  Priest, 
of  whom  all  the  priests,  constituted  by  the  laws  of  God  given 
to  Moses,  were  types.  He  has  offered  the  only  sacrifice,  by 
which  full  atonement  is  made  for  sin.  And  in  this  transac- 
tion he  is  both  the  priest,  the  sacrifice,  and  the  altar.  And 
though  by  his  once  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
his  people  he  has  made  complete  atonement  for  sin,  yet  he 
continues  to  exercise  the  office  of  the  priest,  and  will  do  so 
forever.  "  He  is  made  an  high  priest  forever,  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec.  Because  he  ever  liveth,  he  hath  an  un- 
changenblo  priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  (Heb  vi.  20  ;  vii. 
24,  25.)  Therefore,  he  appears  on  the  throne  in  heaven  as  a 
Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  and  is  represented  as  enteruig  and 
remaining  there  with  his  own  blood.  The  atonement  of 
Christ,  which  he  has  made  by  his  blood  for  the  sins  of  the 
redeemed,  and  his  meritorious  obedience,  and  the  consequent 
intercession  which  he  will  forever  make  for  them,  will  be  their 
everlasting  security  from  wrath  and  destruction,  and  for  their 
enjoyment  of  the  divine  favor  and  eternal  life,  as  their  ill 
desert  in  their  own  persons,  and  in  themselves  considered, 
will  remain  without  the  least  diminution  forever.  Therefore, 
the  Redeemer  continues  a  high  priest  forever ;  and  because  he 
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ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  his  people,  they  shall  live 
also,  etemallv  dependent  on  his  atonement,  merit,  and  worthi- 
ness, for  aalety  from  evil,  and  for  all  the  good  which  they 
enjoy.  "  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  the  Branch,  and  he 
shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  [that  is,  the  church.]  Even  he  shall  build  the 
temple  of  the  JLord,  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit 
and  rule  upon  his  throne,  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his 
throne."  (Zech.  vi.  12, 13.)  He  will  continue  in  the  office  of  a 
priest,  as  long  as  he  shall  sit  upon  his  throne  and  his  kingdom 
lasts,  which  shall  be  forever.  This  leads  further  to  observe,  — 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  acts  in  the  charac- 
ter of  ruler  and  king.  He  is  a  prophet,  and  a  priest  upon  his 
throne.  He  exerciseth  the  authority  of  a  king.  This  is 
abundantly  as&erted  in  Scripture.  "  I  have  set  my  king  upon 
my  holy  hill  of  Zion."  (Ps.  ii.  6.)  "  My  heart  is  inditing  a 
good  matter:  I  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made 
touching  the  king."  (Ps.  xlv.  1.)  He  is  the  king,  by  way  of 
eminence.  He  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  has 
supreme  authority  as  legislator  in  his  church.  He  has  made 
institutions  and  laws  which  are  binding  on  his  people,  they 
being  obliged  implicitly  to  obey  his  commands  in  all  things. 
And  he  is  the  only  lawgiver.  And  as  all  men  are  naturally 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  enemies  to  Gtod,  he  not  only  com- 
mands them  to  repent  and  submit  to  him,  but  he  effectually 
conquers  and  subdues  all  those  who  become  his  willing  sub- 
•  jects,  by  a  powerful  operation  on  their  hearts,  changing  and 
renewing  them,  and  bringing  them,  to  a  cordial  obedience  to 
him.  Thus  his  people  are  all  made  willing  in  the  day  of  his 
power.  He  protects  his  church  and  people  from  all  their  ene- 
mies, and  from  all  harm,  and  gradually  removes  all  the  disaf- 
fection to  him  in  their  hearts,  until  they  are  all  brought  to  a 
most  cheerful,  perfect  obedience  to  him,  and  his  throne  is 
established  in  their  hearts,  and  he  rules  there  without  a  com- 
petitor. And  he  rules  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  They  are 
all  under  his  power  and  control,  and  he  restrains,  guides,  and 
governs  them,  so  that  they  cannot  cross  and  impede  his  de- 
signs, or  do  the  least  hurt  to  his  interest  and  kingdom,  how- 
ever much  they  may  desire  and  attempt  it ;  but  he  uses  them 
all  to  promote  and  answer  his  own  ends.  "  The  wrath  of  man 
shall  praise  him :  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  he  will  restrain." 
(Ps.  Ixxvi.  10.)  And  he  will  finally  subdue  all  his  enemies,  and 
put  them  under  his  feet. 

The  Redeemer  now  reigns  over  all.  All  things  are  delivered 
into  his  hands :  both  angels,  men,  and  devils  are  in  his  hand, 
and  under  his  direction  and  control ; —  yea,  all  creatures  and 
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things^  vifliUe  and  invisible^  in  the  whole  created  uniTeney 
both  greater  and  lessi  are  sustained  and  g^iided  by  him,  in  all 
their  various  circumstances  and  motions ;  and  he  is  ordering 
and  using  them  to  answer  his  own  ends,  as  King  of  Zion, 
and  head  over  all  things  to  the  church..  In  the  mean  time  he 
is  forming  his  church,  and  will  not  cease  woridng  tall  he  has 
made  it  me  most  perfect,  beautiful,  happy,  and  slorious  sodety 
and  kingdom  that  infinite  power,  wisaom,  and  goodness  can 
produce, — which  shall  stand  and  flourish  forever,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  display  all  these,  and  in  which  his  boundless,  wonder- 
ful love  and  grace  in  the  redemption  of  man,  and  his  un- 
changeable truth  and  faithfulness,  shall  be  celel»ated  without 
end,  and  with  increasing  admiration  and  praise. 

In  the  exercise  of  h£  kingly  office,  when  all  the  redeemed 
are  brought  into  his  kingdom,  and  the  number  of  his  church  is 
completed,  he  will  appear  and  sit  as  judge  of  all  moral  agents, 
—  will  raise  the  dead,  and  cause  all  the  angels  and  devils,  and 
all  mankind,  to  stand  before  his  tribunal ;  and  when  the  moial 
character  of  every  one  shall  be  property  examined  and  dis- 
played, he  will,  as  King  and  the  final  Judge  of  all,  pronounce 
the  blessed  sentence  on  the .  redeemed,  adrnitting  them  as  the 
happy  members  of  his  eternal  kingdom ;  and  he  wiU  sentence 
all  those  of  mankind  who  shall  then  appear  not  to  have  been 
his  friends  in  this  world  to  endless  punishment,  with  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  ("Matt  xxv.  31-46.)  And  having  thus  com- 
pleted the  work  ol  redemption,  by  gathering  the  redeemed  into 
his  kingdom,  and  putting  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet,  con- 
signing them  to  deserved,  endless  punishment^  he  will  reign 
forever  in  his  church,  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  which  shall  have 
no  end.  That  his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  the 
Redeemer  shall  reign  in  it  forever,  is  abundantly  declared  in 
the  Scripture.  It  is  needless  to  cite  now  more  than  the  words 
of  the  angel  to  the  virgin  Mary  :  "  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest :  and  the  Lord  Gx)d  shall  give 
unto  hifn  the  throne  of  his  father  David ;  and  he  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end."     (Luke  i.  32,  33.) 

What  St  Paul  says  may  be  thought,  at  the  first  view,  to 
be  inconsistent  with  this.  His  words  are,  "  Then  cometh  the 
end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject 
unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  Crod  may  be  all 
in  all."  (1  Cor.  xv.  24,  §8.)  In  order  to  understand^  this 
passage,  and  see  that  it  is  consistent  with  other  parts  of  ^ 
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ture,  where  the  Redeemer  is  said  to  reign  in  his  kingdom 
forever,  the  following  things  must  be  observed. 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  second  person  in 
the  Trinity,  undertaking  the  work  of  redemption, — by  becom- 
ing the  Son  of  man,  and  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  doing  and  suffering  all  that  was  necessary  in 
order  to  effect  this,  and  having  actually  gone  through  all  this, 
—  he  was  exalted  in  and  by  his  human  nature,  and  rewarded 
by  having  all  power  and  all  things  put  into  his  hands,  and 
being  made  head  over  all  things  to  the  church;  and  is  ap- 
pointed the  supreme  and  universal  king  and  Grovernor  of  the 
universe,  to  use  and  dispose  'of  all,  so  as,  in  the  best  manner, 
to  accomplish  and  perfect  the  work  of  redemption,  and  com- 
plete the  salvation  of  the  redeemed,  and  vanquish  and  totally 
overthrow  all  his  and  their  enemies  by  putting  them  under 
his  footstool.  This  must  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  kind  and 
degree  of  power  and  authority  with  which  he  is  invested,  by 
which  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  is  sole  Ruler 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world  until  the  ends  of  this  investi- 
ture shall  be  answered ;  and  he  has  finished  the  work,  to 
accomplish  which  he  is  thus  exalted.  He  will  then,  when  an 
end  to  this  is  come,  deliver  up  to  the  Father  this  delegated 
power  and  kingdom,  and  no  longer,  as  God  and  man,  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father  as  supreme  Ruler  in  the  universcd 
kingdom.     This  leads  to  observe, — 

2.  When  all  this  is  accomplished,  the  Son  of  God,  —  being 
God  and  man,  and  considered  in  the  character  and  capacity 
of  Mediator  and  Redeemer  of  his  church,  —  will  take  his 
proper  place  which  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  economy  of 
redemption,  or  covenant  between  the  Father  and  Son,  which 
is  not  that  of  supreme  Ruler  and  Legislator  in  the  universal 
kingdom  of  God;  but  in  this  respect,  and  in  his  human  nature, 
he  will  be  subject  to  the  Father.  And  then  Qod,  the  Deity, 
will  be  all  in  all  in  a  higher  sense,  and  more  perspicuously 
than  when  the  supreme  rule  was  in  the  hand  of  a  person  who 
is  a  man  and  the  Son  of  man,  and  who  made  use  of  the 
agency  and  offices  of  angels  and  men  in  carrying  on  his 
designs,  which  will  then  all  be  put  down ;  and  who  is  opposed, 
and  his  power  and  authority  disputed,  by  his  enemies,  devils 
and  men,  which  will  then  all  be  subdued  and  put  out  of 
the  way. 

3.  The  Redeemer  will  still  remain  the  head  of  his  church, 
and  reign  forever  as  King  in  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  crowned 
with  everlasting  honor,  happiness,  and  glory,  of  which  he  will 
lose  nothing  by  delivering  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  and 
being  subject  to  him  in  the  sense  above  mentioned.     He  will 
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be  admired,  praised,  and  glorified  by  angels  and  the  redeemed 
forever;  and  he  will  be  their  everlasting,  unchangeable  Prophet 
Priest,  and  King. 

As  the  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  has  been 
now  mentioned,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  give  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  that  It  is  evident  from  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  there  was  a  mutual  agreement  and 
engagement  between  the  Father  and  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  respecting  the  redemption  of  man,  by  which  the  dis- 
tinct part  which  each  person  in  the  Trinity  was  to  act  was 
fixed  and  undertaken.  This  mutual  agreement  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  covenant  and  engagement  with  each  other  to  perform 
the  different  parts  of  this  great  work  which  were  assigned  to 
them.  This  is  an  eternal  covenant  without  beginning,  as  is 
the  existence  of  the  triune  God,  and  as  are  all  the  divine  pur- 
poses and  decrees.  The  second  person  was  engaged  to  become 
incarnate,  —  to  do  and  suffer  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  Father  promised,  that,  on  his  consent- 
ing to  take  upon  him  the  character  and  work  of  a  Mediator 
and  Redeemer,  he  should  be  every  way  furnished  and  assisted 
to  go  through  with  the  work ;  —  that  he  should  have  power  to 
save  an  elect  number  of  mankind,  and  form  a  church  and 
kingdom  most  perfect  and  glorious.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  all  things  —  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  —  should  be 
given  to  him,  until  redemption  was  completed.  And  then  he 
should  reign  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  offices,  as  Mediator,  in 
his  church  and  kingdom  forever. 

All  this  is  expressed,  or  implied,  in  the  representation  the 
Bible  gives  of  this  affair  in  the  following  passages,  as  well  as 
others  which  might  be  mentioned  :  "  I  have  set  my  king  upon 
my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree :  The  Lord 
hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pos- 
session," etc.  (Ps.  ii.  6,  7,  8.)  Here  the  Father  makes  prom- 
ises, and  enters  into  engagements  with  the  Son,  which  is  here 
called  "  the  decree,"  or  covenant.  To  the  same  purpose  are 
the  following  words :  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou 
at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 
The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  Zion ;  rule 
thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies."  (Ps.  ex.  1,  2.)  "  Behold 
my  servant  whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul 
delighteth:  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him;  he  shall  bring 
forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  1  the  Lord  have  called  thee 
in  righteousness,  and  I  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  will  keep 
thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of 
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the  Gentiles."  (Isa.  xlii.  1,  6.)  The  consent  and  engagement 
of  the  second  person  is  expressed  in  the  following  words : 
*'  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ;  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened,  [or  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.]  Burnt  offer- 
ing and  sin  offering  hast  thou  not  required.  Then  said  I, 
Lo,  I  come.  In  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I 
delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
heart."  (Ps.  xl.  6,  7,  8.)  Upon  this  engagement  of  the  Son, 
"  the  Father  saith  unto  the  Son,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for- 
ever and  ever.  A  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of 
thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated 
iniquity;  therefore  Grod,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."  (Heb.  i.  8,  9,  from 
Ps.  xlv.  6, 7.)  The  whole  of  this  is  comprehended  and  implied 
in  the  following  words  of  our  Savior  when  on  earth :  "  All 
that  the  Father  hath  given  me  shall  come  unto  me ;  and  him 
that  Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  For  I  came 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me.  And  this  is  the  Father's  will  who  hath 
sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose 
nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day."  (John 
vL  37,  38,  39.)  To  this  covenant  Jesus  Christ  refers  when  he 
said  to  his  disciples,  after  his  resurrection,  "  Behold  I  send  the 
promise  of  my  Father  upon  you :  but  tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem, 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high."  (Luke  xxiv.  49.) 
"  Ana,  being  assembled  together  with  them,  he  commanded 
them  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait 
for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  saith  he,  ye  have  heard 
of  me."  (Acts  i.  4.)  By  the  promise  of  the  Father,  he  meant 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  furnish  them  for  their  work  as 
his  apostles.  And  this  promise  must  be  the  promise  made  to 
him  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  that,  upon  his  obedience 
unto  death,  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  sent,  effectually  to 
apply  the  redemption  hereby  obtained  to  those  who  were  given 
to  him. 

The  blessed  Trinity,  in  the  one  God,  may  be  considered  as 
a  most  exalted,  happy,  and  glorious  society,  or  family,  uniting 
in  the  plan  of  divine  operations,  especially  in  accomplishing 
the  work  of  redemption,  which  really  comprehends  all  things, 
and  is  the  grand  design  and  end  of  all.  In  this  each  one  has 
his  part  to  perform,  according  to  a  most  wise,  mutual  regula- 
tion and  agreement,  which  may  be  called  a  covenant.  In 
performing  these  several  parts  of  this  work,  one  acts  as  supe- 
rior, and  another  as  inferior ;  or,  one  acts  under  another,  and 
by  his  authority,  as  appointed  and  sent  by  him.  This  is,  by 
divines,  called  the  economy  of  the  work  of  redemption,  or  the 
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economical  agreement,  or  covenant,  between  the  persons  of 
the  adorable  Trinity,  respecting  the  redemption  of  man.*  Ac- 
cording to  this  economy,  the  Son,  the  Redeemer,  acts  under 
the  Father,  and  by  his  will  and  appointment,  and  in  this 
respect  takes  an  inferior  part,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  supposed 
to  speak,  when  he  says,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I."  (John 
xiv.  28.) 

Though  in  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  others  of  the  same  kind,  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  expressly  mentioned  as  cov- 
enanting or  engaging  to  perform  any  part  of  this  work,  yet  he 
is  necessarily  understood  as  concerned  and  included  in  this 
covenant,  as  he  is,  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  every  where  repre- 
sented as  acting  an  equal  part  in  the  redemption  of  man,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  considered  as  taking  that  particular  part  by 
consent  and  agreement.  This  covenant*  is  called  by  most 
divines  now,  the  covenant  of  redemption,  to  distinguish  it 
from  what  is  called  the  covenant  of  grace^  which  takes  place 
between  God,  or  the  Redeemer,  and  believes  in  him,  which 
will  be  particularly  considered  hereafter. 

The  work  of  the  Redeemer,  which  has  been  in  some  meas- 
ure described  above,  consists  in  his  actually  performing  the  part 
assigned  to  him,  and  undertaken  by  him,  in  the  covenant  of 
redemption  ;  and  in  his  sustaining  the  character  and  executing 
the  offices  which  he  inherits  as  a  reward  for  his  humiliation; 
in  which  he  will  continue  forever,  even  when  he  has  delivered 
up  the  delegated  rule  and  kingdom  which  he  now  has  to  the 
Father,  and  is,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  subject  to  the 
Father. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

I.  We  learn  from  the  view  which  has  been  now  given  from 
the  Scriptures,  of  the  work  of  the  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  how 
important  and  essential  the  doctrine  of  his  divinity  is :  as  he 
must  be  God  as  well  as  man,  in  order  to  perform  this  work. 
A  mere  creature  would  be  infinitely  unequal  to  this. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  believed ;  that  his  in- 
finitely high  and  glorious  person  and  character,  as  the  tnie 
God,  should  be  kept  in  view,  in  order  to  trust  in  him  as  the 
Redeemer  of  man  from  the  infinite  evil  which  he  deserves; 
from  a  state  of  total  moral  depravity,  to  the  favor  of  God,  to 
perfect  holiness  and  eternal  life,  by  his  suffering  and  obedi- 
ence, and  by  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 

•  Economy  is  derived  from  a  compound  Greek  word,  and  signifies  the  regu- 
lations and  rules  of  a  household,  or  family,  by  which  each  member  is  to  act  nis 
proper  part. 
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It  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  person  of  infinite  dignity, 
excellence,  and  worthiness,  in  order  to  make  atonement  for  sin 
by  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  it  has  been  explained 
above  from  the  Scriptures.  The  sufferings  of  a  mere  creature 
could  do  nothing  towards  this ;  and  had  such  an  one  offered 
to  undertake  this,  it  would  have  been  so  far  from  pleasing  the 
Governor  of  the  world,  that  it  must  be  considered  as  an  affront 
offered  to  him,  most  dishonorable  to  his  character,  law,  and 
government;  and  the  obedience  of  a  mere  creature,  or  of  all 
creatures,  could  not  so  honor  the  law,  and  the  divine  authority 
expressed  by  it,  which  sinners  had  reproached  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  their  rebellion,  as  to  obtain  favor,  recovery  from 
a  state  of  sin,  and  eternal  life  for  them,  out  of  respect  to  the 
merit  and  worthiness  of  such  obedience.  This  could  be  done 
by  none  but  a  person  of  infinite  greatness  and  worth,  and  one 
who  was  under  no  obligation  to  obey  antecedent  to  his  volun- 
tarily taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  And  it  requires 
infinite  power,  skill,  and  wisdom,  to  recover  a  rebel  from  total 
depravity  and  enmity  against  God  and  his  law,  to  obedience 
and  holiness,  and  infinite  condescension  and  goodness.  All 
this  is  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  has 
been  shown.  And  surely  none  can  believe  all  this,  and  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  Kedeemer  for  such  redemption,  who 
does  not  believe  him  to  be  truly  God,  infinitely  great,  honor- 
able, powerful,  wise,  and  good. 

They  who  have  such  a  low  and  dishonorable  idea  of  the 
divine  character,  his  law  and  moral  government,  as  to  believe 
sin  to  be  infinitely  less  criminal  than  it  really  is,  that  it  is  not 
infinitely  odious  and  criminal,  and  does  not  deserve  infinite 
natural  evil  as  the  just  punishment  of  it ;  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  threatening  of  the  law  should  be  in  any  sense 
executed,  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  public  truth  and 
righteousness ;  that  man  is  not  so  depraved  but  that  he  may 
recover  himself  from  sin  to  holiness  when  proper  methods  are 
taken  with  him,  and  motives  set  before  him  to  induce  him  to 
repent,  and  renounce  his  rebellion,  without  any  supernatural 
renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that  in  this  way  he  may 
obtain  forgiveness,  and  recommend  himself  to  the  divine  favor, 
so  as  to  obtain  eternal  life ;  they  who  have  such  wrong  notions 
of  God,  and  his  law,  of  sin  and  of  themselves,  do  not,  and  can- 
not see  the  need  of  a  divine  person,  of  one  that  is  really  the 
true  God  united  to  the  human  nature,  to  be  the  Redeemer  of 
men :  therefore,  they  cannot  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  such 
an  one.  Consequently,  they  read  the  Bible  under  this  preju- 
dice, and  find  things  there  which  appear  to  them  contrary  to 
the  real  divinity  of  Christ,     They  greedily  catch  at  them,  and 
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make  the  best  use  of  them  they  can,  in  their  opposition  to  that 
doctrine ;  at  the  same  time,  exerting  all  their  abilities  to  show 
the  unreasonableness  and  absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine,  and  in 
the  most  plausible  manner  possible  to  explain  away  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  are  understood  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer  of  man  plainly  to  assert  this 
doctrine,  and  to  make  them  consistent  with  his  being  a  mere 
creature.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  Arians  and 
Socinians,  both  in  former  ages  and  in  this,  who  join  in  the  de- 
nial of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  though  they  differ  in  other  things 
respecting  him ;  the  former  holding  that  he  is  the  first  and 
greatest  creature  that  God  has  made,  who,  after  he  had  existed 
thousands  of  years  a  mere  spirit,  took  a  body  in  the  womb  of 
the  virgin  Mary,  and  was  born  of  her,  etc.  The  latter  suppose 
he  had  no  existence  before  he  was  conceived  and  brought  forth 
by  the  virgin,  his  mother. 

But  others,  who  view  the  divine  character,  and  the  law  of 
God,  the  nature  and  desert  of  sin,  the  depravity,  and  lost,  un- 
done state  of  man,  in  the  scriptural  light  in  which  they  have 
been  set  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  system,  are  prepared  to 
see  their  need  of  such  a  Redeemer  as  the  Bible  reveals ;  they 
consult  that,  and  find,  that  he  is  there  declared  to  be  "  God 
with  us,"  God,  who  created  and  upholds  all  things,  manifest 
in  the  flesh;  that  he  has  given  his  life  a  ransom  for  sinners; 
has  been  made  a  curse  to  deliver  men  from  the  curse,  dying 
for  their  sins ;  that  he  has  obeyed  the  divine  law  in  its  require- 
ments ;  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  able  effeetually  to  draw  men  unto  him,  and 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  them  who  corne  to  God  by  him. 
They  believe  and  are  sure,  and  address  him  as  Nathaniel  did, 
"  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  And 
as  Thomas,  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  And  say  with  the  be- 
loved diseiple,  "  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and 
hath  ^iven  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  him  that 
is  true;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and  eterfial  life,^^  And  they  rest 
satisfied  in  the  natural  and  plain  sense  of  the  words  of  this 
same  John,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  And  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ;  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

II.  From  the  view  we  have  had,  by  attending  to  the  Bible, 
of  the  atonement  for  sin  made  by  Christ,  we  learn  that  thev 
have  made  a  great  mistake  who  think  that  this  consists  wholly 
in  the  obedience  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  that  his  sufferings,  as 
such,  and  as  distinguished  from  his  obedience,  are  no  psurt  of 
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the  atonement ;  and,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  in  any  sense 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  nor  had  his 
sufferings  any  direct  reference  to  this ;  and  answered  no  end, 
except  thaf  hereby  his  love  to  God  and  man  was  exercised  in 
a  higher  degree,  and  his  obedience  was  more  tried  and  con- 
spicuous by  obeying  unto  death,  than  if  he  had  not  been 
obliged  thus  to  sufler. 

This  notion  of  the  atonement  entirely  excludes  and  denies 
the  real  atonement,  clearly  and  abundantly  stated  and  taught 
in  the  Scriptures ;  and  places  it  in  that  in  which  it  does  not 
consist.  1  herefore,  as  this  error  wholly  subverts  the  true  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Chnst,  it  is  great,  dangerous, 
and  hurtful,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
an  atonement,  and  of  believing  and  confiding  in  that  atone- 
ment, which,  according  to  divine  revelation,  is  the  only  foun- 
dation of  the  hope  of  a  Christian. 

If  the  threatening  and  penalty  of  the  law  may  be'  disre- 
garded, and  set  aside,  so  as  to  pass  wholly  unexecuted,  in 
order  to  pardon  and  favor  the  transgressor,  without  any  vica- 
rious sufferings  of  another  in  his  stead,  it  will  be  difficult,  and 
doutitless  impossible,  to  show  or  see  why  a  vicarious  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  the  law  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  sinner's 
salvation.  And  why  the  obedience  only  of  the  Redeemer 
should  be  a  sufficient  ground,  or  any  reason  at  all,  why  man 
should  be  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  it  is  presumed 
no  one  can  tell ;  or  why  it  was  necessary  that  a  substitute 
should  obey  the  law  in  man's  stead,  if  there  was  no  need  of 
his  suffering  the  penalty  also.  Upon  this  plan  there  appears 
to  be  no  need  of  a  Redeemer,  unless  it  be  to  reveal  the  mercy 
of  God  to  sinners,  and  his  readiness  to  pardon  and  save  all 
who  repent  and  return  to  obedience,  and  persevere  therein; 
and  to  set  an  example  of  holy  obedience,  and  to  lay  down  his 
life  in  confirmation  of  the  truths  which  he  had  taught.  And 
what  need  there  is  that  the  Redeemer  should  be  more  than  a 
mere  man,  in  order  to  do  all  this,  it  is  believed,  none  can  tell. 
The  Socinian's  Redeemer  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  whole  of 
this  work. 

III.  We  further  learn  what  a  great  delusion  they  embrace, 
who  think  they,  in  their  own  persons,  are  become  innocent 
and  worthy,  by  the  atonement  and  obedience  of  Christ;  — 
that  his  sufferings  and  obedience  are  so  imputed  to  them,  that 
they  are  really  become  their  own  sufierings  and  obedience  ;  — 
that  his  righteousness  and  holiness  is  in  such  a  sense  and  de- 
gree their  own  righteousness  and  holiness,  that  they  them- 
selves are,  in  the  sight  of  God,  perfectly  innocent  and  holy. 
And  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  have  no  ill  desert  or  sin : 
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nor  can  they  sin,  let  them  do  what  they  will.  This  is,  to  a 
dreadful  degree,  perverting  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  his  work,  as  the  Redeemer  of  sinners,  and  of  par- 
don and  justification  through  him.  ^ 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  sinner  who  is  interested  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  is  .delivered  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  is  left  as  ill  deserving  as  he  ever  was,  in  his  own  person ; 
and  this  his  ill  desert  never  will,  or  can  be,  removed.  And  it 
is  equally  true,  that  the  sinner  who  is  interested  in  all  the 
merit  and  worthiness  of  Christ,  and  is  for  the  sake  of  that  justi- 
fied, and  made  heir  of  eternal  life,  is  still  as  unworthy  as  ever 
in  himself,  in  his  own  person,  of  the  least  favor — as  unworthy 
as  he  could  be,  if  the  Redeemer  had  merited  nothing  for 
him,  or  he  had  no  interest  in  his  righteousness;  and  must 
remain  so,  and  know  that  he  is  so,  forever.  And  the  least 
thought  to  the  contrary  would  be  infinitely  criminal,  and  a 
most  ungrateful  and  horrid  abuse  of  the  atonement  and 
righteousness  of  Christ. 

Every  thing  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  in  the  believer,  it 
his  own  sin,  and  as  criminal  as  if  he  had  no  interest  in  the 
righteousness  of  Clirist,  and  much  more  so.  What  the  Re- 
deemer has  done  and  suffered  is  imputed  to  him ;  that  is,  is 
reckoned  in  his  favor,  so  that  he  has  the  benefit  of  it,  as  much 
as  if  it  were  his  own ;  and  it  avails  to  obtain  deliverance,  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  for  him,  and  eternal  life ;  but  it  leavei 
him  as  unworthy  of  any  favor,  as  disserving  of  eternid  tiestriic- 
tion,  and  as  great  a  criminal  as  he  ever  was. 

IV.  The  work  of  the  M(»dijitor,  and  his  design  in  it,  as  it 
has  been  now  considered,  brings  into  view  his  wonderful  love 
and  grace,  which  is  exercised  towards  man. 

In  order  to  have  an  adequate  view  of  this,  we  must  rise  in 
our  conceptions  to  the  height  from  which  he  descended,  and 
comprehend  his  greatness,  worthint^ss,  and  glory ;  and  then 
take  a  full  and  comprehensiv«»  view  of  the  depth  to  which  he 
descended  in  his  humiliation,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
which  he  suffered,  in  order  to  redeem  man.  But  this  is  abso- 
lutely impossibh*  to  men  or  angc»ls  ;  therefore,  the  love  of 
Christ  never  will  be  fully  known  by  angels,  or  the  redeemed, 
for  it  "  passeth  knowledge,"  as  inspiration  has  d(»elan*d.  Thi*. 
therefore,  must  be  an  endless  them**,  and  has  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  endless  progression  in  knowledge,  love,  and  happin»'S5. 
The  more  the  redeemed  shall  know  of  Christ,  the  greater  view 
they  will  have  of  the  evil  which  he  suffered  for  their  redemp- 
tion. This  infinitely  exceeds  all  instances  of  love  anionic 
creatures.  This  will  be  exhibited  forever,  as  infinitely  the 
greatest  instance  of  love  and  grace  in  the  universe,  except 
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the  love  of  the  Father,  in  giving  his  Son ;  which  will  be  cele- 
brated by  the  redeemed,  and  all  the  friends  of  God,  without 
end.  St.  Paul  dwelt  on  this  theme,  when  on  earth.  "  I  live, 
said  he,  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and 
gave  himself  for  me."  (Cral.  ii.  20.)  "  Walk  in  love,  as 
Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us."  (Eph. 
V.  2.)  "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 
ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."     (2  Cor.  viiL  9.) 

The  love  of  Christ,  exercised  towards  sinners,  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil  he  suffered  for  their  re- 
demption. The  latter  is  infinite ;  so,  therefore,  is  the  former. 
And  though  he  sought  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  general 
good,  in  what  he  did  and  suffered,  yet  his  love  to  sinners  is 
not  in  the  least  diminished,  or  the  less,  by  reason  of  this,  for 
he  gave  himself  for  them.  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us^  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins,  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ;  to  Him  be  glory 
and  dominion,  forever  and  ever.     Amen."     (Rev.  i.) 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  REDEMPTION. 

Section   L 
On  the  Application  of  Redemption  in  General 

The  first  Adam  was  unit-ed  to  all  his  posterity  as  their 
father,  head,  and  constituted  representative,  and  substitute; 
and  all  mankind  were  united  to  him,  as  such.  This  may  be 
considered  both  as  a  natural  and  constituted  union,  by  which 
all  his  children  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  obedjence,  as 
much  as  if  it  were  their  own  personal  obedience,  should  he 
obey  through  the  time  of  his  trial ;  so  that  his  holiness  should 
insure  perfect,  everlasting  holiness  and  happiness  to  them; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  disobedience  should  descend  to 
them,  and  make  them  sinners,  and  entail  sin  and  ruin  on  all 
his  posterity ;  so  that  their  sin,  guilt,  and  ruin  were  connected 
with  his  rebellion,  and,  in  this  sense,  his  sin  was  their  sin. 

The  second  Adam  has  no  such  natural  union  with  mankind^ 
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^  as  their  natural  father  and  head,  and  they  have  no  union  to 
him  in  this  way.  But  they  must  in  some  way  and  manner 
be  united  to  him,  and  he  to  them,  in  order  to  his  becoming 
their  head  and  representative,  so  as  to  share  in  the  saving 
benefits  of  his  atonement  and  righteousness.  He  is  consta* 
tuted  by  God  a  public  head  and  representative,  as  the  first 
Adam  was,  and  is  substituted  to  obey  and  suffer  for  man; 
/  but  in  order  to  their  being  actually  interested  in  the  benefit  of 

'  his  atonement  and  righteousness,  they  must  be  united  to  hini| 

and  he  to  them,  so  as  to  be  in  a  sense  one,  as  thc^  head  and 
members  of  the  natuml  body  are  one.  This  union,  by  di» 
vine  constitution  and  appointment^  is  to-take  place  and  con* 
sist  ina  niutual  voluntary  consent;  th^  Redeemer  offering 
hiriiself  to  Them,  and  Ihev  consenting  jind  compljing  with 
his  proposal  and  offer,  ancl  accepting  of  him,  and  trusting  in 
him  as  their^Redccrher.     This  lays  the  foundaOon  for  a  treaty 

f  with  maiifemd ;  in  the  prosecutiou  of  which,  redemption  is 
actually  applied ;  not  to  all  mankind,  but  to  those  who  cat^ 
diaily  pnib"*^**  f h<r  nlTpr^  and  accept  of  Christy  and  saTygtklll 
by  him.     This  is  particularly  stated  in  the  Scripture.    ^Christ 

y  says,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  hare 
everlasting  life."  (John  iii.  16.)  These  words  suppose,  and 
implicitly  assert,  that  none  but  believers  are  to  be  saved  bj 
the  Redeemer,  as  ng  bihers  have  thai  retafioh  to  hirti,  and 
union  with  hini,  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ^ive  them  an 
interest  in  redemption  by  him.  This  Christ  expressly  a.^^serted, 
when  he  coininissioiied  the  apostles  to  go  forth  and  treat  with 
men,  in  order  to  effect  the  application  of  his  rtHlemption, 
without  wliich  no  man  could  he  saved.  *'  AnJTie  said  unto 
them,  Go  y<'  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  ijosjx'l  to 
every  creature*.  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  s^hail  be 
saved:  hut  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned."  (Mark 
xvi.  1'3,  16.) 

As  all  mankind  are  united  to  Adam,  as  hi?  posterity,  his 
se«»d,  so  (/hrist  has  a  seed,  a  posterity,  who  are  bv  their 
union  to  him  made  tlie  children  of  (lod,  and  joint  heirs  with 
him,  to  wlioin  tlie  promise  of  salvation  is  made.  Tht*s*»  are 
not  all  mankind,  but  be/iercrs  in  him.  For  thus  saith  the 
Scripture  :  "  The  children  of  the  promise  are  count«Ml  for  the 
srcfi.  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the 
same  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  For  ve  are  all  th(*  chiKln»n 
of  Ciod,  by  faith  in  C'hrist  Jesus.  For  as  manv  of  von  as 
have  been  baptize^d  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.  And  if 
ye  l)e  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  s«»ed,  and  heirs  ac- 
cording to  the  promise;   heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  i^ith 
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/ 

Jesus  Christ  Now  we,  brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  promise."  (Rom.  viii.  17 ;  ix.  7.  Gal.  iii.  7,  26, 
27,  29 ;  iv.  28.) 

The  Redeemer  has  made  an  atonement  sufficient  to  expiate 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and,  in  this  sense,  has  tasted 
death  for  every  man,  has  taken  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  has 
given  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  and  is  the  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
may  be  saved,  and  Grod  can  now  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.  Therefore,  the  gospel  is  ordered 
to  be  preached  to  the  whole  world,  —  to  all  nations,  —  to  every 
human  creature.  And  the  offer  of  salvation  by  Christ  is  to 
be  made  to  every  one,  with  this  declaration  —  that  whosoever 
believeth,  is  willing  to  accept  of  it,  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  have  eternal  life. 

But  as  all  mankind  are  totally  depraved,  and  are  become 
enemies  to  God,  his  law  and  government,  and  consequently 
equal  enemies  to  the  Redeemer  and  salvation  by  him,  they 
are  all  prepared  and  disposed  to  refuse  to  accept  of  the  offerea 
salvation,  and  reject  it  with  their  whole  hearts,  whatever  mo- 
tives are  set  before  them,  and  methods  taken  to  persuade 
them  to  comply.  This  lays  the  foundation  of  the  necessity 
of  the  renovation  of  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
order  to  their  believing  and  embracing  the  gospel,  —  of  which 
the  Scripture  speaks  abundantly.  Christ  taught,  that,  except 
a  man  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  or  so  much  as  see  it.  St.  Paul  says  that  all 
believers  are  the  subjects  of  the  mighty  power  of  God  op- 
erating upon  them,  by  which  they  have  been  brought  to 
believe ;  —  that  they,  being  naturally  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  have  been  made  alive  by  God;  and  that  faith  is  the 
gift  of  God ;  —  that  they  are  saved  not  by  any  works  of 
righteousness  which  they  have  done,  but  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  so  that  it  is 
not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God 
who  showeth  mercy,  and  worketh  in  them  by  his  Spirit,  to 
will  and  to  run,  etc. 

By  this  renovation,  men  are  said  in  Scripture  to  be  made 
new  creatures,  and  to  be  created  in  Christ  unto  good  works ; 
and  believers  are  said  to  be  in  Christ,  and  to  jmt  on  Christ. 
This  union  of  the  believer  to  Christ  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  in  two  things,  viz. :  1.  In  Christ's  uniting  himself 
to  him  by  his  Spirit,  by  which  he  takes  possession  of  him,  is 
formed  in  him,  and  dwells  in  him.  And  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  believer  is  drawn  to  him.  "  No  man  cometh  unto 
me,   says    Chrfst,  except  the  Father,  which   hath   sent  me, 
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draw  him."  2.  In  the  believer's  uniting  himself  to  Christ  by 
actually  cleaving  to  him,  trusting  in  him,  and  loving  him ;  all 
which  is  implied  in  saving  faith,  or  believing  on  Christ ;  and 
which  is  also  implied  in  Christ's  uniting  himself  to  the  be- 
liever, mentioned  in  the  foregoing  particular.  This,  union  is 
begun  in  regeneration  and  conversion,  by  which  Christ,  by  his 
Spirit,  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  produces  faith  and  Chris- 
tian holiness,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  believer  cleaves  to 
Christ  in  holy  love.  But  of  these  it  is  proposed  to  treat  more 
particularly  in  some  following  sections. 

This  union  between  Christ  and  believers  in  him  ia  repre- 
sented by  a  variety  of  similitudes  in  Scripture.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  a  building  composed  of  stones,  all  resting  on  a  chief 
corner-stone,  which  bears  up  the  whole; — by  the  natural  body, 
consisting  of  head,  and  members  all  united  to  the  head,  —  the 
life,  and  every  function  of  the  body,  and  each  of  the  members, 
depending  upon  their  union  with  the  head,  and  being  derived 
from  that.  It  is  compared  to  the  union  of  the  food  and  drink 
to  the  stomach  and  body,  being  taken  into  that,  and  digested, 
and  thereby  spreading  life  and  spirit  through  the  whole  for  its 
constant  support  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whosoever  eateth 
my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life."  (John  vi. 
53,  54.)  It  is  illustrated  by  the  union  of  the  branch  u-ith  the 
vine,  by  which  the  former  derives  life,  sap,  and  nourishment 
from  the  latter.  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  (John 
XV.  5.)  To  mention  no  more,  it  is  frequently  represented  by  the 
union  between  the  husband  and  the  wife,  which  is  a  voluntary, 
or  a  moral  union,  and  by  which  the  wife  shares  in  the  dignity, 
goods,  and  possessions  of  her  husband,  and  receives  protection 
and  support  from  him.  The  church  is,  therefore,  called  "  the 
bride,  the  Lamb's  wife."  Believers,  by  their  union  to  Christ, 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  sufierings  and  obedience,  and  are 
made  rich,  partaking  in  all  his  fulness,  and  become  joint  heirs 
with  him  of  eternal  inheritance. 

The  union  between  Christ  and  believers  is  a  moral  and 
spiritual  union.  In  this  respect,  "he  who  is  joined  to  the 
Lord  is  one  spirit."  (1  Cor.  vi.  17.)  It  is  an  imperfect  union 
in  the  beginning  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  growing  union,  until 
it  shall  be  made  perfect ;  it  being  a  lasting  union,  which  shall 
continue  forever.  And  when  this  becomes  perfect,  which  it 
will  not  in  its  most  complete  state  till  the  resurrection,  there 
will  be  a  full  and  perfect  participation  of  redemption  by  Christ; 
and  that  prayer  of  Christ  will  then  be  completely  answered : 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall 
believe  on  me  through  their  word :  that  they  all  may  be  one^ 
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as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ;  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  tts.     And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have 

f'ven  unto  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one. 
in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one.  That  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in 
them,  and  I  in  them,''^  (John  xvii.) 


Section   IL 
On  Regeneration, 

It  has  been  observed  that  mankind,  being  naturally  under 
the  power  of  sin  and  total  depravity,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  the  subjects  of  a  renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
order  to  their  union  to  Christ  and  being  redeemed  by  him.  It 
is  proposed  now  to  attend  rnore  particularly  to  this  renovation 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Regeneration  and  conversion  are  often  used  only  as  two 
words  meaning  the  same  thing ;  and  it  is  certain  that  all  that 
can  be  properly  understood  by  them  is  that  change  and  reno- 
vation, which  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  being  born  again^ 
born  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  born  of  Ood,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works,  etc.  Yet,  as  there  are  two  distinct 
things  included  in  this  change,  which  it  is  necessary  should  be 
distinguished  in  order  to  understand  this  subject,  these  words 
may  be  properly  used  to  make  and  keep  up  this  distinction,  as 
many  divines  have  done.  In  this  renovation  there  is  the  oper- 
ation of  the  cause,  which  is  the  work  done  by  the  Spirit  of  v  / 
God ;  and  there  is  the  effect,  which  consists  in  the  exercises  )  -;/\ 
of  the  regenerate  in  which  they  are  active  and  agents.  Though 
these  imply  each  other,  and  cannot  be  separated  more  than 
the  cause  can  be  separated  from  the  effect,  yet  they  must  be 
distinguished ;  and  the  former  may  properly  be  called  regener- 
ation. In  order  to  explain  this,  and  prevent  mistakes  concern- 
ing it,  the  following  things  must  be  observed :  —  ] 

1.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  only  agent  and  cause  by  whose   ' 
energy  the  effect  takes  place  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  ' 
is  the  cause  and  agent,  the  subject,  the  heart  of  man,  is  pas-  j 
sive,  being  the  subject  on  which,  or  in  which,  the  effect  is  M 
wrought.     Though  the  effect  be  activity,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
new  heart,  in  which  the  renewed  person  is  the  agent,  yet,  in 
the  operation  which  causes  the  effect  to  exist,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  order  of  nature  is  antecedent  to  the  effect,  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  is  the  only  agent,  and  man  is  the  passive  subject. 

2.  This  change,  of  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  cause, 
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and  in  which  he  is  the  only  agent,  ig  instantaneous,— wrought 
not  gradually,  but  at  once.  The  human  heart  is  either  a  heart 
of  stone  —  a  rebellious  heart,  or  a  new  heart.  The  man  is 
either  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  as  obstinate  and  vile  as  ever, 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  or  his  heart  is  humble  and  peni- 
tent, he  is  a  new  creature,  and  spirituaUy  alive.  There  can 
be  no  instant  of  time  in  which  the  heart  is  neither  a  hard 
heart  nor  a  new  heart,  and  the  man  is  neither  dead  in  tres- 
^  passes  and  sins  nor  spiritually  alive.  The  Spirit  of  God  finds 
;  the  heart  of  man  wholly  corrupt,  and  desperately  wicked,  — 
wholly  and  strongly,  even  with  all  the  power  he  has,  opposed 
to  God  and  his  law,  and  to  that  renovation  which  he  proauces. 
The  enmity  of  the  heart  against  God  continues  as  strong  as 
ever  it  was  till  it  is  slain  by  the  instantaneous  energy  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  and  from  carnal  it  becomes  spiritual,  betwixt 
which  there  is  no  medium,  according  to  Scripture  and  reason. 
All  the  exercises  of  the  hard,  impenitent,  unrenewed  heart  are 
exercises  of  impenitence  and  rebellion,  —  of  enmity  against 
Gk)d  and  his  law ;  whatever  the  external  conduct  may  be,  they 
are  the  corrupt  fruit  of  a  corrupt,  rebellious  heart  The  exer- 
cises and  fruit  of  a  heart  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  are  dead 
works.  If  this  were  not  demonstrably  certain  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  it  is  abundantly  asserted  in  the  Scripture,  and  our 
Savior  has  decided  it  in  the  most  express  manner.  His  words 
are,  "  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good,  or  else 
make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt.  A  good  man, 
out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  good 
things;  and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth 
forth  evil  things."  (Matt.  xii.  33,  35.)  St.  Paul  repeatedly 
asserts  the  same  thing.  By  a  number  of  quotations  irom  the 
Old  Testament,  he  proves  that  all  men  are,  by  nature,  alto- 
gether and  to  a  great  degree,  cornipt;  —  that  there  is  nothing 
morally  good  in  them,  or  done  by  them.  (Rom.  iii.  9,  etc.)  He 
asserts  that,  antecedent  to  regeneration,  man  does  nothing 
morally  good,  —  that  all  of  this  kind  is  the  consequence  of  it. 
"  We  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works."  (Eph.  ii.  10.)  And  again  he  says,  "  We  ourselves 
also  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving 
divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful, 
and  hating  one  another.  But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love 
of  God  our  Savior  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy,  he  saved  us 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  (Tit.  iii.  3,  4,  5.)  Here  he  describes  their  state  and 
moral  character,  which  is  the  character  of  all  men  antecedent 
to  regeneration.    He  denies  their  having  done  any  good  works. 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  says  all  their  works  were  evil,  and  gives 
them  a  very  bad  character.  He  then  ascribes  all  their  refor- 
mation, and  the  alteratiop  of  their  character  for  the  better,  to 
their  regeneration,  by  which,  alone,  they  were  washed  from 
their  moral  pollutions. 

3.  The  subject  of  this  operation,  in  which  this  change  and 
effect  is  wrought,  is  the  will  or  the  heart ;  that  is,  the  moral 
and  not  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul.  As 
moral  depravity  is  wholly  in  the  will  or  heart,  the  source  and 
seat  of  all  moral  actions,  the  divine  operation  directly  respects 
the  heart,  and  consists  in  changing  and  renewing  that.  The 
understanding  or  intellect,  considered  as  distinct  from  the  will, 
is  a  natural  faculty,  and  is  not  capable  of  moral  depravity.  It 
may  be  hurt  and  weakened,  and  improved  to  bad  purposes,  as 
other  natural  faculties  may,  by  the  moral  corruption  or  sinful- 
ness of  the  heart ;  but  nothing  is  necessary,  in  order  to  remove 
the  disorders  of  the  intellect,  and  all  the  natural  powers  of  the 
soul,  but  the  renovation  of  the  heart :  so  far  as  the  will  is  right, 
the  understanding,  considered  as  a  natural  faculty,  will  be 
rectified,  and  do  its  office  well.  Therefore,  regeneration  is  in 
Scripture  represented  as  consisting  in  giving  a  new  hearty  a 
heart  to  know  the  Lord,  etc.  The  Scripture,  indeed,  speaks  of 
the  understanding  being  enlightened,  and  of  its  being  dark- 
ened, and  of  being  without  understanding,  as  criminal ;  and 
represents  a  good  understanding,  as  comprehending  all  virtue  ,/ 
or  holiness.  But  the  understanding  in  these  instances  is  not  |  ^^n 
considered  and  spoken  of  as  mere  intellect,  distinct  from  the 
will  or  heart;  but  as  comprehending  and  principally  intending 
the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  moral  perception  and  exer- 
cise. In  Scripture,  the  distinction  between  the  understanding 
and  the  heart  is  not  often  made ;  but  the  former  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  implying  the  latter,  and  consisting  in  that  dis- 
cerning which  is  implied  in  right  exercises  of  heart ;  and  can- 
not take  place  any  farther  than  the  heart  is  renewed,  and  the  i 
will  is  right.  Therefore,  we  read  of  "  a  wise  and  understanding'  *  • 
hearty  And  wisdom  and  understanding  are  words  frequently  v 
used  in  Scripture  as  nearly  synonymous,  and  denoting  the  same 
thing ;  but  wisdom  belongs  to  the  heart,  and  is  of  a  moral  na- 
ture ;  and  that  in  which,  according  to  the  Scripture,  true  holi- 
ness consists. 

All  moral,  criminal  darkness,  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  as  all 
sin  has,  and  the  former  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  latter ; 
and  selfishness  is  the  essence  of  both.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
all  true  light  and  understanding,  which  is  of  a  moral  nature, 
belongs  to  the  heart,  and  implies  real  holiness,  and  cannot  be 
separated,  and  even  distinguished  from  it,  as  one  necessarily 
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implies  and  involves  the  other.  This  is  asserted  by  our  divine 
Teacher  in  the  following  words :  "  The  light  of  the  body  is  the 
eye ;  if,  therefore,  thine  eye  be  single^  thy  whole  body  shall  be 
full  of  light  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be 
full  of  darkness."  (Matt.  vi.  22,  23.)  The  single  and  evil  eye 
are  opposites,  and  belong  to  the  heart,  and  consist  in  the  exer- 
cises of  that  This  is  said  by  Christ  of  the  evil  eye.  ^  For 
from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men^  proceed  evil  thoughts, 
adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wicked* 
ness,  deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye^  blasphemy,  pride,  fool- 
ishness. All  these  evil  things  come  from  within,  and  defile 
the  man."  (Mark  vii.  21-23.)  Here  an  evil  eve,  which  £dl8 
the  mind  with  darkness,  and  is  darkness  itself,  is  numbered 
among  the  evil  things  which  belong  to  the  corrupt  heart,  and 
of  which  that  is  the  source,  and  is  altogether  criminal.  And, 
consequently,  the  single  eye,  which  is  opposite  to  the  exil  eye, 
must  also  belong  to  the  heart,  and  consists  in  that  which  is 
real  holiness,  or  which  implies  it  Where  this  is,  the  man  is 
full  of  light 

Therefore,  in  regeneration,  the  heart  being  changed  and 
renewed,  light  and  understanding  take  place ;  and  there  is  no 
need  of  any  operation  on  the  understanding,  or  intellecmil 
faculty  of  the  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  heart,  or  any 
change  in  that  which  does  not  necessarily  take  place,  upon 
the  renovation  of  the  will  or  heart. 

As  the  moral  disorder  and  depravity  of  man  lies  wholly  in 
his  heart,  the  cure  and  renovation  must  begin  and  end  there; 
and  when  the  heart  is  perfectly  right,  the  man  will  be  wholly 
recovered  to  perfect  holiness. 

This  point  is  particularly  observed  and  stated,  to  exj)osf  and 
rectify  a  mistake  which  has  been  too  often  made,  representing 
regeneration  as  consisting  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  renewing 
the  understanding,  as  distinguished  from  the  will,  and  letting 
light  into  that,  antecedent  to  any  change  of  the  heart,  and  in 
order  to  it ;  and  by  which  light  in  the  understanding,  the  will 
is  inclined  and  turned  from  sin  to  holiness.  This  is  turning 
this  matter  upside  down,  and  has  a  dangerous  and  bad  ten- 
dejicy.  It  supposes  that  human  depravity  lies  in  the  under- 
standing, and  not  in  the  will ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  has  its  foun- 
dation and  beginning  in  the  former;  and  that,  when  that  cornes 
right,  tlu»  will  or  heart  acts  right,  of  course.  'J'lie  eonsequem^ 
is,  that  there  is  little  or  no  niond  depravity  in  the  h<'art,  that 
being  n^ady  to  do  its  office  well,  when  the  understanding  is  set 
right ;  therefore,  man  is  not  blamable  for  his  depmvity,  and 
not  being  holy,  since  his  blindness,  which  alone  is  in  the  way 
of  his  acting  right,  is  not  dependent  on  his  will,  or  owing  to 
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any  disorders  in  that.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  give  true 
moral  light  and  understanding  to  the  depraved  mind  of  man, 
by  any  operation  whatsoever,  on  the  intellect,  antecedent  to 
the  renovation  of  the  will ;  for  the  darkness  is  in  the  latter,  and 
consists  in  the  wrong  inclination  of  that ;  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  removed  but  by  renewing  the  heart. 

Others  have  supposed  that  there  is  in  regeneration  an  oper- 
ation on  the  understanding,  or  intellect^  first,  in  order  to  en- 
lighten the  mind ;  and  then  by  divine  energy  the  will  is  re- 
newed, and  brqught  to  comply  with  the  light  let  into  the 
understanding.     But  this  is  unscriptural,  and  contrary  to  the  ^^ 
nature  and  order  of  things;  and  tends  to  lead  to  hurtful  mis-      / 
takes,  as  has  been  often  observed.     Nothing  is  necessary  but  the  v 
renovation  of  the  will,  in  order  to  set  every  thing  right  in  the 
human  soul ;  and  if  the  will  be  not  renewed,  or  a  new  heart  be  \ 


not  given,  by  an  immediate  operation,  no  operation  on  any 
other  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  no  supposable  or  possible  change 
can  set  the  heart  right,  or  renew  it  in  the  least  degree.  The 
Scripture  makes  no  such  distinction  between  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  in  treating  of  this  matter ;  but  represents  the  renova- 
tion of  the  will,  or  giving  a  new  heart,  as  setting  the  whole 
soul  right  in  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  it. 

4.  The  divine  operation  in  regeneration,  of  which  the  new 
heart  is  the  effect,  is  immediate,  or  it  is  not  wrought  by  the 
energy  of  any  means  as  the  cause  of  it,  but  by  the  immediate 
power  and  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  called  a  creation, 
and  the  divine  agency  in  it  is  as  much  without  any  medium, 
as  in  creating  something  from  nothing.  Men  are  not  regener- 
ated, in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  considering  regenera- 
tion, by  light  or  the  word  of  God.  This  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  observed  under  the  last  particular.  If  the  evil  eye, 
which  is  total  darkness,  and  shuts  all  the  light  out,  be  the  evil, 
corrupt  heart  of  man,  then  this  corrupt  heart  must  be  renewed, 
in  order  to  there  being  any  true  light  in  the  mind,  and  previous 
to  it.  There  must  be  a  discerning  heart,  which  is  the  same 
with  a  new  heart,  in  order  to ^ee  the  light;  and,  therefore,  this 
cannot  be  produced  by  light.  The  evil  eye,  which  shuts  out 
all  the  light,  cannot  be  cured,  and  made  a  single  eye,  by  see- 
ing the  light;  and  the  light  cannot  have  any  effect,  or  answer 
any  end,  till  they  are  so  far  made  single  as  to  admit  the  light. 
Therefore,  that  operation  which  changes  the  evil  eye  to  a  sin- 
gle eye,  cannot  be  by  means  of  light ;  but  must  take  place 
antecedent  to  any  light,  or  any  influence  or  effect  that  can  be 
produced  by  it.  It  is  said  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia, 
that  she  attended  unto  the  things  that  were  spoken  by  Paul. 
It  would  be  a  contradiction,  and  very  absurd,  to  say  that  the 
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word  spoken  by  Paul  was  that  by  which  her  heart  wis 
opened ;  for  she  knew  not  what  he  did  speak,  until  her  heart 
was  opened  to  attend  to  his  words,  and  understand  them* 
Her  heart  was  first  opened,  in  order  to  his  words  having  any 
effect,  or  giving  any  light  to  her.  And  this  must  be  done  Iqr 
an  immediate  operation  of  tne  Spirit  of  God  on  her  heart 
This  was  the  regeneration  now  under  consideration,  by  which 
her  heart  was  renewed,  and  formed  to  true  discerning,  like  the 
single  eye. 

St  James  says,  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  ^he  us,  unth  iki 
word  of  truM^  (James  i.  18.)  But  here  in  regeneration  iw 
includes  the  effect  wTought,  or  conversion,  and  does  not  mean 
only  the  act  by  which  the  eflect  is  produced,  as  distinguished 
from  the  effect,  which  is  intended  by  the  regeneration  now 
under  consideration.  The  efll'cct  produced  by  the  regenerating 
energy  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  adult,  is  active  conversion, 
which  supposes  light  and  truth  in  the  discerning  mind,  and 
exercises  answerable  to  it;  which  is  to  be  particularly  con* 
sidered,  under  the  next  general  head. 

5.  The  divine  operation  in  the  regeneration  of  which  we  ate 
speaking,  though  very  great  and  powerful,  is  altogether  im* 
perceptible  by  the  subject  on  whom  the  work  is  wrought,  and 
by  which   he  is  regenerated.     Nothing  is  perceived  but  the 
effect,  which  in  the  adult  consists  in  perception  of  truth  and 
answerable  exercises.     The  cause  is  to  be  learned  and  known 
only  by  tlie  effect.     WIkmi  Adam   was  crcattnl,  he  prrtM'ived 
iiotliiiii^,  and  was  conscious  of  nothing,  but  his  own  existrncc, 
})ercc|)tions,  and  exercises.     Tlie  divine  operation,  whi<-h  was 
the  cause   of  his  existence,  was  over  and  tinishtnl,  bel*)re  he 
.  began  to  perceive   any  thing.     Every  creature  is   constantly 
I  sup|)()rted  by  God,  and  divine  eniTgy  attends  and  is  I'xt-rred 
\  in  all  our  motions  and  actions.  ''  For  in   him  we   live,  and 

move,  [or,  which  is  more  agreeable*  to  th(*  original,  are  mnvrd^ 
and  have  our  being."  "  And  the  inspiration  of  the  Almiirhty 
givetli  us  understanding.''  Yet  we  perceive  nothing  but  the 
etfect,  and  argue*  the*  cause  from  the  eflVct.  So  it  is  in  this 
case.  " 'J'he  wind  blowetli  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  heaivst 
\\w  sound  thercol*,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  conieth,  and 
whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  SpiriL** 
(John.  iii.  c^.) 

(3.  The  grace  granted  in  regenemtion  is  a  soven*ign,  unde- 
serv(*d,  and  unpromised  favor. 

The*  sinner,  who  is  the  chosen  subject  gf  this  operation,  and 
object  of  tlii5  favor,  is  infinitely  ill  deserving,  and  is  dis|Kyi«ed 
to  go  on  in  rebellion,  till  this  change  is  wrought.  He  is  ob- 
stinate, and  refuses  to   hearken  to  the  divine  command,  t» 
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repent  and  embrace  the  gospel,  and  the  offer  of  mercy,  what- 
ever methods  have  been  taken  with  him  to  reclaim  him. 
However  much  he  may  be  terrified  with  the  fears  of  threatened 
destruction,  and  the  evil,  dangerous  state  in  which  he  is ;  and 
though  he  may  have  earnest  desires  to  escape  misery,  and  be 
happy  forever,  and  may  make  many  prayers,  and  do  many 
things,  he  has  not  the  least  inclination  to  repent,  submit  to 
God  and  accept  of  offered  mercy;  but,  directly  contrary  to  all 
this,  he  with  his  whole  heart*  abuses  every  favor  granted  to 
him,  rejects  thfe  offer  of  mercy,  opposes  God,  slights  Christ, 
and  resists  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  all  his  prayers  and  in  all  he 
does ;  for  still  his  heart  is  a  heart  of  stone,  an  impenitent,  re- 
bellious heart,  and  is  full  of  enmity  against  God.  This  charac- 
ter is  given  of  all  the  unregenerate,  in  the  Scripture.  Therefore, 
he  is  not  only  undeserving  of  any  favor,  and  especially  of  this, 
and  infinitely  ill  deserving,  but  is  constantly  provoking  Gxxi 
to  give  him  up  to  utter  destruction.  When  the  sinner  is  in 
this  situation,  God  has  mercy  on  him,  and  by  his  Spirit  gives 
him  a  new  heart.  Surely  this  is,  in  the  highest  sense  sov- 
ereiffn  mercy.  Grod  is  infinitely  far  from  being  under  obliga- 
tion to  any  sinner  to  do  this  for  him :  "  Therefore  hath  he 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he 
hardeneth." 

And  God  has  not  obliged  himself  by  any  promise  to  grant 
this  mercy  to  any  individual  person,  antecedent  to  his  actually 
doing  it.  He  has  made  no  promise,  in  his  word,  to  those 
who  do  not  accept  nor  desire  the  mercy  and  salvation  which 
i^e  offers,  but  reject  it  with  their  whole  heart ;  which  is  true 
of  all  the  unregenerate,  as  has  been  observed.  There  are, 
indeed,  promises  made  to  the  church,  that  God  will  pour  out 
his  Sph-it,  and  regenerate  sinners ;  but  no  individual,  uncon- 
/erted  sinner  can  claim  this  promise,  as  it  is  not  made  to  him 
in  particular.  There  are  promises  made  to  those  who  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel,  that  they  shall  be  saved,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  shall  dwell  in  them  forever,  etc.,  but  the  re- 
generating influences  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  antecedent  to 
faith,  and  the  first  act  of  faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  are 
unpromised  gifts  and  favors ;  and  God  cannot  be  under  any 
obligation  to  those  who  receive  them  by  promise,  or  any 
other  way. 

7.  The  divine  operation,  by  which  men  are  regenerated, 
and  a  new  heart  is  given,  is  not  in  the  least  degree  inconsis- 
tent with  human  liberty,  nor  does  it  impede  or  obstruct  it  in 
any  respect ;  but  finds  and  leaves  men  in  the  free  exercise  of 
all  desirable  or  possible  freedom,  and  wholly  blarqable  for  all 
the  exercises  of  their  heart,  not  conformable  to  the  law  of 
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Grod,  and  commendable  for  all  right  exercises  of  the  new 
heart;  which  are  as  much  their  own,  and  as  free,  as  if 
they  had  taken  place  without  any  divine  influences,  were 
this  possible. 

This  is  evident  and  certain,  if  liberty  consists  in  voluntary 
action,  or  in  the  choice  and  exercises  of  the  will,  and  in 
nothing  else.  No  compulsion  can  be  offered  to  the  will,  or 
the  freedom  of  it  be  any  way  affected  b^  any  operation  or 
influence  on  the  mind  which  takes  place  antecedent  to  the 
exercise  of  the  will,  and  in  order  to  the  choice  that  is  made. 
Man  is  active  only  in  willing,  and  in  this  only  consists  his 
moral  freedom.  And  in  this  he  is  not  capable  of  compulsion ; 
and  no  impression  that  is  made  upon  him,  nor  any  operation 
whatsoever  can  take  away  his  liberty  in  the  least  degree, 
unless  it  obstructs  and  is  inconsistent  with  his  acting  volun- 
tarily. For  so  far,  and  so  long,  as  he  does  this,  and  puts  forth 
acts  of  will,  they  are  his  own  acts,  and  he  is  free,  and  enjoys 
and  exercises  all  the  freedom  of  which  there  can  be  any  con- 
sistent conception,  or  that  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things.* 
Antecedent  to  regeneration,  man  acts  freely.  With  great 
strength  of  inclination  and  choice,  his  heart  opposes  the  law 
of  God,  and  rejects  the  gospel,  seeking  himsen  wholly.  And 
when  the  instantaneous,  immediate  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
renews  his  heart,  he  turns  about,  and  loves  and  chooses  what 
he  hated  before,  and  exercises  as  real  freedom  in  his  choice 
and  pursuit  of  that  which  he  had  opposed  and  rejected. 

8.  Regeneration  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  divine  operation 
which  does  not  wholly  renew  the  heart  at  once ;  but  from  this 
smaU  beginning  the  operation  continues  and  goes  on  to  per- 
fection, that  is,  till  the  heart  is  made  perfectly  clean  and  holy, 
which  will  not  be  accomplished  till  death.  For  God  con- 
tinues to  work  in  the  regenerate  to  will  and  to  do,  and  they 
are  as  dependent  on  divine  influence  for  every  after  right  exer- 
cise of  will,  as  for  the  first.  And  God  who  begins  this  good 
work  in  them  will  perform  it,  and  go  on  with  it,  until  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ.     (Phil.  i.  6;  ii.  13.) 


Section  III. 

Conversion. 

The  efl'ect  of  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod, 
which  consists  in  conversion,  is  next  to  be  more  particularly 
considered. , 

■ 

*  See  chap.  4,  p.  83,  etc.,  also  p.  141,  etc. 
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Regeneration,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  now  been  con-  \  y 
sidered,  is  the  cause  of  voluntary  action  in  him  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  operation,  or  issues  in  it;  which  consists  in 
turning  from  sin  to  God,  or  in  holy  exercise,  which  is  true  love 
to  God,  and  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  ;  which  implies 
a  sight  and  belief  of  the  truth,  repentance,  faith  in  Christ,  and 
submission  and  devotedness  to  him,  his  interest,  and  service, 
etc.  As  the  law  of  God  requires  tot?e,  and  nothing  but  love, 
considered  as  comprehending  all  the  proper  and  genuine  fruits 
and  expressions  of  it ;  so  the  new  creature,  or  that  which  is 
born  of  God,  consists  wholly  in  love,  as  it  is  conformity  to 
the  law  of  God,  which  is  all  comprehended  in  these  two  com- 
mands, "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  And 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Therefore,  St  John 
Bays,  "  He  that  lof\)eth  is  born  of  God.  God  is  love,  and  he 
that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him."  As 
Grod  is  love,  and  this  comprehends  the  whole  of  his  moral 
character,  so  love  in  creatures  is  the  moral  image  of  Grod, 
and  it  consists  altogether  in  this.  This  love,  of  which  Grod 
and  the  creature  are  the  objects,  is,  in  the  nature  of  it,  one  and 
the  same  undivided  affection,  differing  only  as  it  is  exercised 
towards  different  objects,  on  various  occasions,  and  in  diverse 
circumstances.  It  consists  in  universal  benevoleiicej  or  be- 
nevolence to  being  in  general  capable  of  happiness,  and  all 
that  affection  and  exercise  of  heart  which  is  necessarily  in- 
cluded in  this.  Universal  benevolence,  or  goodness,  is  neces- 
sarily pleased  with  good  and  happiness  wherever  it  takes 
place ;  for  it  seeks  the  general  good,  and  that  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree;  it  must  therefore  be  gratified,  wherever  happi- 
ness takes  place,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  it. 
And,  of  consequence,  it  must  be  pleased  with  every  benevo- 
lent being,  who  wishes  the  greatest  general  good,  and  pro- 
motes it  according  to  his  capacity,  and  the  opportunity  he  has 
to  do  it.  Therefore,  benevolence  must  have  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  pleasure  in  that  being  who  has  the  greatest  degree  of 
benevolence,  and  does  the  most  good.  And  this  is  the  love 
of  complacence,  and  is  necessarily  implied  in  benevolence, 
and  really  an  exercise  of  it,  and  can  take  place  nowhere  but 
in  the  benevolent  heart.  Benevolence  esteems  benevolent 
affection,  as  the  greatest  excellence  and  worth  ;  and  therefore 
exercises  the  highest  love  of  esteem  towards  him  who  has  the 
greatest  degree  of  benevolence,  and  does  the  most  good.  And 
the  benevolent  person  exercises  true  gratitude  towards  every 
being  who  is  doing  good  to  individuals,  and  promoting  the 
greatest  general  or  public  good.     Thus  complacential  love, 
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the  love  of  esteem  and  the  love  of  gratitude,  are  included  in 
benevolence,  and  essential  to  it,  and  are  really  nothing  more 
than  benevolent  affection.  He  who  has  universal  benevolence 
has  all  virtuous,  holy  love,  as  all  is  necessarily  implied  and 
comprehended  in  this.  The  new,  benevolent  heart  is  an 
illuminated  heart.  The  eye  is  now  become  single,  and  all  is 
full  of  light.  The  person  is  now  turned  from  darkness  to 
marvellous  light,  and,  being  spiritual,  discemeth  and  knoweth 
all  things.  He  sees  and  believes  the  great  truths  contained 
in  divine  revelation,  and  cordially  embraces  them  as  true  and 
excellent. 

This  holy  affection,  in  which  the  new  creature  consists,  dis- 
cerns the  being  and  perfections  of  Grod,  as  realities,  and 
glorious,  as  they  were  never  seen  before.  And  this  holy  love 
is  fixed,  in  the  first  place,  on  this  sum  and  fountain  of  all 
being,  benevolence,  and  perfection,  as  the  supreme  object  of 
benevolent  affection.  Here  the  benevolent  heart  finds  an  ob- 
ject every  way,  and  in  all  respects,  suited  to  draw  forth  the 
strongest  exercises  of  benevolent,  friendly  affection,  in  re- 
joicing in  his  infinite,  eternal,  independent  existence,  felicity, 
and  glory  ;  exercising  and  enjoying  supreme  delight,  and  com- 
placential  love  in  his  infinite  perfection  and  benevolence,  and 
sweet  gratitude  to  him  for  the-glowous  exercise  and  display 
of  his  love;  devoting  himself  to  his  service  and  honor,  and 
exerting  cordial  and  strong  benevolence  and  friendship,  in 
ardently  desiring  that  God  may  be  glorifie4  to  the  highest  de- 
gree forever,  and  wishing  to  be  the  active  instrument  of  this, 
as  the  greatest  happiness  he  can  desire  or  imagine. 

The  new  heart  sees  and  approves  of  the  divine  law  in  the 
extent  and  spirituality  of  it,  requiring  perfect  love  to  Grod  and 
man,  and  threatening  disobedience  with  infinite  evil ;  and  it  is 
agreeable  to  him  that  this  law  should  be  maintained  and  hon- 
ored forever.  And,  in  this  light,  he  sees  his  own  total  de- 
pravity, and  the  unsearchable  wickedness  of  his  heart.  He 
beholds  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  its  desert  of  infi- 
nite evil  as  a  proper  punishment.  He  hence  sees  his  own 
infinite  odiousness  and  ill  desert,  and  condemns  and  abhors 
himself  for  all  his  transgressions  and  contrariety  to  God  and 
his  law,  and  confesses  his  sins,  repenting  as  in  dust  and  ashes. 
The  new  heart  is,  therefore,  a  broken,  contrite,  humble,  peni- 
tent heart.  True  repentance  is  necessarily  implied  in  real 
conversion  ;  and,  therefore,  the  whole  of  conversion  is  often,  in 
Scripture,  expressed  by  it,  and  called  repentance.  And  this  con- 
tinues and  increases  through  the  whole  life  of  a  real  convert.* 

♦  The  total  depravity  of  man  and  the  infinite  odiousness  and  criminality  of 
all  sin  arc  so  implied  in  all  the  leading  truths  in  the  Bible,  that  a  thorough 
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The  new  man  discerns  the  character  of  Christ,  and  the  way 
of  salvation  by  him,  with  entire  approbation  and  great  pleas- 
ure, and  believes  the  gospel  with  all  his  heart,  and  flies  to  the 
Redeemer  as  the  only  hope  for  sinners,  trusting  in  him  alone 
for  pardon,  righteousness,  strength,  and  redemption.  And  his 
benevolent  love  to  God  and  man  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
pleased  with  the  gospel,  which  establishes,  magnifies,  and 
honors  the  law,  and  brings  honor  to  (Jod  in  the  pardon  and 
salvation  of  sinful,  lost  men,  who  believe  on  the  Savior.  Con- 
version is  turning  from  a  state  of  obstinacy  and  disobedience 
to  a  cordial  submission  and  obedience  to  Christ.  The  real 
convert  says,  as  Saul  did  when  he  was  renewed,  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  This  is  necessarily  implied  in 
repentance  and  faith.  A  new  heart  is  an  obedient  heart: 
therefore  obedience  cannot  be  separated  from  a  new  heart, 
and  they  are,  indeed,  one  and  the  same  thing.  Consequently 
they  are  put  together  as  implying  each  other,  and  being  really 
the  same  in  the  words  of  inspiration.  "  A  new  heart  will  I 
give  you,  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you 
to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments,  and 
do  them."  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27.)  The  new  heart  consists  in 
love,  as  has  been  shown,  and  all  holy  obedience  consists  in 
this.     It  is  love  expressed  and  acted  out  in  all  proper  ways. 

This  leads  to  observe,  further,  that  this  love,  which  is  the 
new  creation,  or  the  new  creature,  has  not  only  the  Supreme 
Being  for  its  object,  but  creatures,  also,  who  are  capable  of 
happiness.  It  wishes  well  to  every  such  creature  so  far  as 
their  good  and  happiness  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  pub- 
lic general  good,  and  no  farther;  for  universal  benevolence 
seeks  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  is  ready 
to  give  up,  not  to  desire,  but  to  renounce,  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  individuals,  when  and  as  far  as  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  all  beings  and  all  things  taken 
into  view.  And,  as  the  good  man  is  not  capable  of  determin- 
ing with  any  certainty  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  greatest 
good  of  the  whole  that  any  who  are  on  the  stage  of  life  with 
him  should  be  happy,  his  benevolence  will  extend  to  aU,  and 
will  wish  them  well,  and  pray  for  all  men,  even  his  enemies, 
if  he  have  any.  But  his  benevolence  will  be  more  particularly, 
and  in  a  stronger  degree,  exercised  towards  those  who  are 

conversion,  and  a  cordial  acknowledgment  of  them  in  the  light  of  the  divine 
character  and  law,  is  essential  to  belief  and  hearty  reception  of  the  most  impor- 
tant doctrines  of  the  gospel.  And  it  will  doubtless  be  found,  on  proper  exam- 
ination, that  all  the  gross  errors  respecting  the  gospel  which  are,  or  have  been, 
embraced  and  propagated,  have  originated  from  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Ood, 
and  the  nature  and  m  desert  of  sin,  and  an  express  or  implicit  denial  of  these. 

32* 
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most  in  his  view,  with  whom  he  is  most  acquainted,  whoee 
wants,  dangers,  and  miseries,  and  whose  capacity  of  happi- 
ness, are  most  in  his  sight,  and  those  who  are  more  especially 
under  his  care,  and  to  whom  he  is  under  advantage,  and  has 
more  opportunity  to  do  good.  And  he  will  feel  himself  united, 
in  a  peculiar  degree  and  with  a  more  fervent  love,  to  those 
who  appear  to  him  to  be  benevolent  and  engaged  in  desiring 
and  promoting  the  greatest  general  good  in  the  exercise  of 
true  love  to  GTod  and  man.  As  such  who  are  friends  to  God 
and  his  kingdom  —  to  Jesus  Christ  and  the  greatest  public 
good — appear,  to  the  benevolent,  to  have  more  real  existence 
than  others,  and  to  be  of  much  more  importance  iu  the  scale 
of  being,  and  are  objects  of  the  peculiar  benevolence  of  the 
Deity,  they  are,  in  this  view,  peculiarly  dear  to  them,  and  ex- 
cellent in  their  eyes ;  and  they  embrace  them  with  a  distin* 
guishing,  strong  and  sweet,  benevolent  and  complacential  love. 
Having  given  a  more  general  view  of  conversion,  which  is 
the  effect  of  the  regenerating  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirili 
and  which  consists  in  the  volitions  and  actions  of  the  regenet^ 
ate,  it  is  of  importance  that  what  has  been  mentioned  should 
be  more  particularly  explained,  which  will  be  attempted  in  the 
following  sections. 


Section   IV. 
Disinterested  Affection, 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  moral  depravity,  or  sin, 
consists  in  self-love ;  and  that  holiness  consists  in  disinton^ted 
benevolence,  which  is,  in  the  nature  of  it  and  in  all  its  exe^ 
ciscs,  wholly  contniry  and  opposed  to  self-love.*  But,  as  this 
is  a  subject  so  very  important,  —  and  necessary  to  he  well 
understood  in  order  properly  to  distinguish  true  rt»ligion  and 
real  conversion  from  that  which  is  not  so,  but  false  n^li^on 
and  mere  delusion,  —  it  is  thought  proper  to  bring  it  again 
into  view  here,  in  order  ftirther  to  explain  and  confirm  thi* 
truth,  which  is  overlooked  by  too  many,  and  opposed  by 
others. 

Not  a  few  have  believed  and  asserted  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  disinterested  affections,  and  that  all  the 
actions  of  men  flow  from  self-love  as  their  foundation  and 
source.  Others  allow  that  disinterested  affection  may  take 
place  in  the  human  heart,  but  that  it  either  springs  from  self- 
love,  and  is  grafted  upon  it,  or  so  coincides  with  it,  and  regn- 

*  Seo  Part  I.  chap.  yiii.  page,236,  etc.,  to  which  the  reader  U  referred. 
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lates  it,  that  both  these -sorts  of  afTection,  if  they  do  really  differ 
in  their  nature,  are  included  in  the  exercises  of  true  holiness ; 
and  that  self-love  is  the  real  foundation  of  all  true  religion. 

These  sentiments  _and_pleas  in  favor  of  self-love,  it  is  be- 
lieveS^are  owing,^in  many  instances,  to  wrong  or  confused 
ideas,  and  not  properly  distinguishing  between "  self-love  and 
that  which  is  of  a  different  nature  and  kind. 

First  Many  do  not  ^ppgr^:<l  dlgtjngniah  hftt\ggftn  self-love, 
^d  a  desire  or  love  oT^happincss,  —  or  a  capacity  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  and  of  T)eing  pleased  with  and  choosing  one 
object  rather  than  another.  These  are  quite  distinct  and 
different  things.  Tl^e  latter  is  really  nothing  but  a  capacity 
or  power  of  will  and  choice,  for  without  this  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  preferring  one  object  to  another,  or  exercise  of 
choice.  This,  therefore,  is  essential  to  the^exi^tence  of  a  moral 
agent,  or"to"  any  act  of  will  whatever,  and  isjieither  self-love, 
nor  disinterested  affection,  but  n^cgsga^fy  to  both,  ^elflove" 
consists  inamoraragent^s  placing  his  happiness  in  what  he 
viewsjas  his  own  private  personal  interest,  and  in  nothing  else, 
in  distinction~lrom  the  interest  or  "Bappiness  of  any  other 
being,  and  in  contradiction  to  it  This  only  pleases  him  for 
its  own  sake,  and  is  the  uTHmated  object  of  all  his  desires  and  j 

exertions.  ,^  \,M^r^^ 

Disinterested  benevolence  is  pleased  with  the  public  interest,    WP  "^ 
—  the  peatest  good  an<^  ha^ppinftaa^gT^^thft  whole.    .This  is  the  Jy ',     r^ 
highest  good  to  the  benevolent  person.     In  this  ,he_  plaices  his     ,^  ^,>^  1    ' 

T^nppijTPggj  nn jjnt.  in  thp  irifpi^jf "^<1    happinpss  of  aUV  indi«      /^^v^ri'^ 

vidual,  or  of  himself,  any  further  than  it  is  consistent  with  the  ,  n\x^ 
greatest  interest  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  and  really  in- 
cluded in  it,  and  serves  to  promote  it  In  this  state  of  the 
case  is  it  not  easy  to  see  the  distinction  between  a  capacity 
of  pleasure  and  choice,  —  or  being  pleased,  and  enjoying  hap- 
piness, —  and  placing  our  happiness  in  our  own  personal  good 
and  interest  only,  or  in  the  public  good  for  its  own  sake?  And 
who  does  not  see  the  difference  and  opposition  between  the 
two  latter  ? 

Secondly.  By  many  there  is  not  a  proper  distinction  made, 
and  kept  in  view,  between  self-love,  ancLthat  regard  which  the 
benevolent  person  must  have  lor  himself  and  his  interest  and 
happiness,  which  is  liecessanly  iricTuded  jn  disinterested"  affec- 
lion.  Disinterested,  impartial  benevolence  to  being  in  general 
that  is  capable  of  good  andTiappiness,  regards  and  wishes  weU 
tojByery,being  and  creature  in  the  system,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  his  existence,  worth  and  capacity  of  happiness,  so  far 
as  all  this  comes  into  the  view  of  the  benevolent  person,  and 
so  far  as  the  good  and  happiness  of  each  is,  or  appears  to  be, 


^  Is.'"' 
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:  '^'^'*  consistent  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  AnA/aa  he 
himself  is  one  individual  parTof  the  whole,  he  must  of  nec^ 
!  i^  "'  sity  be  Lhfe  object  of  tliis  disiii teres tedfinTpgrSSl  benevolence^ 
^  ^  liJA  ^"^~^^  o"wn  interest  and  happiness  must  be  regrarded  and  de* 
^  /K  sirecL  as  iiilicli'as  thafoTHIs  neighbor,  or  any  individual  of  the 
^^^^  (  whole  society ;  hot  becaiisc  it  is  /limielf*  but  because  he  is  in- 
U  '  '^  eluded  in  the  whole,  and  his  happiness  is  worth  as  much,  and 
'  as  desirable  as  that  of  his  neighbor,  other  circumstances  being 

equal.  This  is  not  self-love ;  but  the  same  universal,  disinter* 
ested,  impsStial,  pu^bTTcfbeiievblehce,  which  wishes  well  to  being 
in  general,  and  theref6fe~l;d  hrmseK5"^cause  he  has  an~exT8t- 
ence,  and  is  one  among  the  rest,  and  equal  to  his  neighbc^. 
This  is  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself;  not  with  the  least  de- 
gree of  self-love,  but  with  the  same  disinterested,  public  affeo- 
1  ,  '  ,  r  tion  with  which  he  loves  being  in  general.  The  least  spark  of 
\  I  self-love  will  interrupt   thjs  reasonable  and  beaiiBfuI  mdrid 

order  and  harmony^  and  rmuTpr  hTm  paffTarg^T^<j  int/*rf*sfftd  in 
ri^         \  his  affection,  and  so  far  detach  him  from  the  whole,  and  make 
him  set  up  a  selfish,  private  interest  oF  his  own,  m  distinction 
from  that  of  the  rest,  and  in  opposition  to  it. 

By  not  making  this  distinctionj  and  not  attending  to  the 
nature  of  disinterested  benevolence,  as  it  regards  the  interest 
of  the  benevolent  person  himself;  and,  therefore,  taking  it  fc» 
grantedj  that  all  the  regard  a  person  has  for  himself  and  desire 
of  his  own  happiness  is  self-love,  in  distinction  from  disinter- 
ested benevolence,  they  have  concluded,  with  great  assurance, 
that  self-love  is  essential  to  man,  and  even  his  duty.  -Butwhen 
the  distinction  is  properly  made,  and  the  matter  plainly  stated, 
the  mistake  is  discovered,  and  it  appears  tfaat  disinfprp^fpd  \K' 
nevolence  will  take  all  proper  and  sufficient  care  i>f_eyery  indi- 
vidual  in  the  system,  and  will  desire  and  seek  the  best  interest 
and  happiness  of  all,  and  of  the  benevolent  persoiiTiirnsen^  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole ;  and 
that  this  is  not  sclf-lovej  but  the  sanxc. dibiiitereatedjjmpartial 
benevolence,  when  it  takes  into  view  his  own  happiness,  and 
values  and  seeks  it  as  much  as  that  of  his  neighbor.  The  self- 
love  which  can  be  distinguished  from  this  universal,  disinter- 
ested  benevolence,  and  is  not  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  selfishness ;  but  is  the  very  same  affection,  and 
is  directly  and  wholly  opposed  to  disinterested,  holy  love ;  and 
js^as  has  been  observed,  the  root  and  essence  of  all  sin. 
\V  To  distinguish  between  self-love  andl  si3lishne*»p*»^4^  at-  i 
tempt  to  make  a  distinction  where  there  is  no  difference ; '' 
unless  by  self-love  be  meant  disinterested  benevolence.  Dis- 
interested affection  and  self-love  are  very  distinct  and  opposite 
affections,  and  the  latter,  in  every  degree  of  it,  cannot  be  dis- 
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tinguisbed  from  selfishness ;  for  tfiese  are  cwo  woras  for  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Spme  woiiJd^isdn^i^h  between  inordinate 
and  well-regulated  self-love,  and  suppose  the  former  is.self- 
ishness  and  sinful ;  but  the  latter  innoce'nt,  and  even  goodjind 
^rfnn|]6|^  But  unlcss  by  well  regulated  self-love  be  Irheant 
disinterested  affection,  the  distinction  is  groundless  and  vain. 
And  to  suppose  a  certain  degree  of  self-love,  subordinated  to 
a  contrary  affection,  love  to  God,  and  to  our  neighbor,  is  virtu- 
ous, or  even  innocent ;  and  that  the  same  self-love  in  a  higher 
degree  of  it,  and  not  subordinated  by  a  different  and  contrary 
affection,  is  sinful,  is  very  unreasonable,  and  absurd,  and  a 
supposition  which  is  utterly  impossible.  For  if  holiness  and 
sin  do  not  consist  in  the  nature  of  moral  affection  and  exer- 
cise, there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  either  sin  or  holiness.  And 
tosuppose  these  ppposit^s  to  consist  in  the  degree  of  the  same 
aBection  exercised,  and  not  in  different  kinds  of  affection,  is 
really  to  make  them  not  opposites,  or  not  to  differ  in  nature 
and  kindj  but  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  under  different 
modifications.  For  the  nature  and  kind  of  moral  exercise  and 
affection  is  not  changed  by  their  being  more  or  less  of  it,  or  by 
being  under  restraints  or  not  If  the  lowest  degree  of  such 
affection  be  innocent  and  good,  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
it  must  be  so  much  better,  and  have  a  proportionably  greater 
degree  of  moral  goodness ;  and  if  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  such  affection  be  sinful  and  wrong,  the  least  possible  degree 
of  the  same  kind  of  affection  must  in  the  nature  of  it  be  sinful, 
though  less  in  degree.  If  ten  or  a  hundred  degrees  of  self-love 
be  enmity  against  God,  and  contrary  to  uprightness  and  dis- 
interested benevolence  to  men,  and  a  disposition  of  mind  to 
injure  them,  then  one  degree  of  this  same  self-love  is  enmity 
against  God,  and  opposite  to  benevolence  to  men  in  its  nature, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  it ;  and  though  it  may  be 
mider  restraints,  and  counteracted  by  opposite  affection,  it  is 
yet  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  same  kind  of  affection,  and  as 
really  opposes  the  general  good,  which  disinterested  benevo- 
lence seeks,  as  that  same  self-love,  when  it  is  under  no  restraint, 
and  reigns  as  the  only  moral  affection  of  the  heart. 

Therefore,  in. the  Scriptures  we  find  no  such  distinction  be- 
tween self-love  and  selfishness ;  or  between  well  regulated  self- 
love,  and  that  which  is  inordinate,  or  between  a  less  and  greater 
degree  of  this  same  affection,  representing  one  as  innocent  an4 
good,  and  the  other  sinful :  but  self-lovfi  is-xiondemned  in  every 
degree  of  it,  in  all  its  exercises  and  fruits.  No  worse  character 
is_gveri  of  men  than  this,^  that  they  are  lovers  of  their  own  selves. 
And  men  are  commanded  not  to  seek  their  own  wealth,  and 
mind  their  own  things,  in  distinction  fi-om  those  of  others,  and 
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of  Jesus  Christ,  and  condemned  for  doing  it;  and  that  love 
which  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  recommended  as  that  only  in 
\ybich  true  religion  or  real  holiness  does  consist :  ^^nd  siirely 
there  can  be  no  self-lo'Ve  in  that  love  which  seeketh  '(lot  her  onm. 
This  leads  to  what  is  chiefly  designed  in  this  sefction,  name- 
^       Ktj  to— nmve   from    Scripture  that  disinterested   affection',  or 
5ieQevofcnce  to  being  in  gene^^  and  all  the  affection  which 
^'^    thisTinplies,  as~1t  has  been  now  explained,  is  that  in  xy^iich 
true  religion  or  tbelhew  creature'^es  summarily  consist^  i_j 

1 .  It  has"  been^bserved  and  shown  m  the  chapter  To"^vhich 
reference  is  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  that  this  may 

.    be  proved  from  what  is  said  by  the  apostle  John.    (1  John  iv.) 
He  says,  "  Godjs  love  j "  in  which  he  evident!^  designs  to  com- 
,    J       prehcnd  his  whole  moral  character.    Tie  mentions  the  ITigh^t 
r^   ^   \v.  exercise  and  greatest  mai)|festatipn  of  Jtbii^  This,  he  says, 

is  in  giving  the  Son  of  God  to  die  for  the  redemption  of  sin- 
ners. ThiSy  all  will  grants  is^  in  the  highest  seflS^e  and  degree, 
disinterested  benevolence,  as  it  is  exercised  towards  those  who 
are  not  only  unwoiTOyand  ill  deserving,  but  unreasonable  and 
abusive  enemies.  This  disinterested  benevolence  heurges 
Christians  to  imitate,  and  represents  it  as  that  in  whioJi  ChiiS" 
tianity  summarily  consists ;  for  he  says,  he  that  loveth  islSom 
of  God,  and  this  love  being  perfect,  casteth  out  fear ;  and  he 
who  exercises  this  disinterested  benevolence,  (for  he  is  speak- 
ing of  no  other  love  but  this,)  he  wlio  dwelleth  in  this  love, 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  That  is,  the  moral  image 
and  character  of  God  is  formed  in  him,  he  partakes  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  he  is  united  to  God,  and  God  to  him. 
This  leads  to  observe,  that  as  the  new  creature  is  a  conformity 
to  the  moral  character  and  image  of  Go.d,  by  which  Christ  is 
said  to  dwell  in  believers,  it  must  consist  in  disinterested 
benevolent  affection,  for  in  this  only  can  Christians  be  like 
God. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  is  a  remarkable  and  striking  instance  of  dis- 
interested benevolence,  in  which  ChristiaiTs  are  to  imitate  tiirh, 
and  do  so,  as  far  as  they  arc  Christians. 

The  love  which  he  ex9rcised,  in  taking  man's  place  and 
dying  for  him,  is  in  the  highest  sense  'disinterested,  as  he 
suffered  this  for  men  when  they  were  his  eneniTesT  "  God 
commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  His  love  to  the  Father  and  to 
sinners,  expressed  in  what  he  did  and  sufl'ered,  is  represented 
as  wholly  disinterested,  to  set  forth  tlie  nature  and  excellency 
of  it,  and  recommend  it  as  a  pattern  to  be  followed  by  his  dis- 
ciples. "  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  theJufirmi- 
ties  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves :  for  even  Christ 
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pleased  not  Himself ;  but  as  it  is  written,  "  The  reproaches  of 
them  that  reproache3~tEee  tell  on  me."  (Rom.  xv.  1,  3.)  By 
his  not  pleasing  himself  is  meant  his  ijot  seeking  himself,  or 
acting  from  self-love;  —  the  same  that  is  intended  by  his  not 
seeking  and  doing  his  onm  will^  but  the  will  of  his  Father,  and 
saying,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  (Jghn  v^  30 ;  vi.  38.) 
That  he  did  not  please  himself,  but  acted  from  a  disinterested 
regard  to  the  glory"oi  Ciod,  is  proved  by  the  quotation  the 
apostle  here  makes :  "  The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached 
thee  fell  on  me."  He  had  such  a  disinterested  regard  to  the 
honor  of  God,  that,  if  he  were  reproached,  it  was  tne  same  to 
him  as  if  he  himself  were  reproaclied.  This  St.Taul  men- 
laohgras  an  example  for  Christians,  which  they  are  to  imitate 
by  feeling  Tpxtheirbgethren  In  all  the  unKappinessjhat  attends 
^em,  so  as  to  bear  their  infirmities  and  burdens. 

Again,  in  order  to  excite  the  Corinthians  to  show  the  sin- 
cerity, or  genuineness,  of  their  love  to  the  saints,  —  that  is, 
their  disinterested  benevolence,  —  he  mentions  to  them  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  his  love.  "  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sokes 
he  became  poor,  that  you,  through  his  poverty,  might  be  rich." 
(2  Cor.  viii.  8,  9.)  He  recommends  the  example  of  Christ,  in 
this  same  view  of  it,  to  the  Philippians.  (Phil.  ii.  4-8.) 

There  are,  indeed,  but  few,  if  any.  Christians  who  do  not 
consider  the  Savior  as  acting  a  most  disinterested  part  in 
doing  and  suffering  what  he  did  for  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
as  he  could  not  have  undertaken  and  gone  through  it  from 
any  other  principle  but  disinterested  benevolence ;  and  this  is 
considered  as  the  highest 'excellency  and  perfection  of  his  love. 
If.  any  of  those  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  love  of  Chris- 
tians, in  whom  is  the  same  spirit  that  was  in  Chiist,  is  not 
disinterested,  they  must  be  very  inconsistent  with  themselves, 
as  well  as  with  the  Scripture. 

3.  That  disinterested  affection  is  essential  \c\  n  Hiamplp  of 
Christ,  appears  from  the  words  of  our  Savior  recorded  iay  Mat- 
Ihfiw.  (Matt  V.  43,  etc.)    He  there  tells  his  disciples  that  loving    I     . .  -^ 
then:  relations,  and  those  who  loved  them,  did  not^^HiHerence   I ■  \\  ?^ 
them  from  other  men,  even  the  worst  of  them,  because  self-    Of'  * 
love  would  do  this :   that,  therefore,  they._C£mld   not  be  the      |  ;^ 
children  of  God,  or  have  the  least  degree  of  likeness  to  his     j       ^,  ^j 
moral  character,  unlessjhey  had  and  exercised  that  disinter-      ^'•'      , 
ested  benevolence  wJucIlwouM  extend  to  their  enemies,  even      .    ^'' 
the  worst  of  them,  and  whatever  injuries  Wey  had  d6ne~'to         .    f  k 
tfiem-;^ — which  woulJ  wTsIT them  well,  and  pray  for  them,     (n^^ 
while  they  were  doing  them  all  the  harm  they  could  do :  that 
by  this,  alone,  they  would  be  like  their  Father  in  heaven ;  and 
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Dy  being  peri'ect  in  this,  they  would  be  perfect,*  even  as  he  is 
perfect.  The  love  here  recommended  as  so  essential  to  a 
Christian,  a^nd  by  which  alone  he  is~distinguished  from  other 
men,  is  disinterested,  universal  benevolence,  as  opposed  to  self" 
IfiXfi.;  lor  no  other  attcction  is  opposed  to  selt-love,  or  will  love 
our  enemies  with  cordial,  friendly  desires  of  their  good  and 
happiness,  leading  us  to  do  them  all  the  good  we  can. 

4.  Our  Savior  has  enjoined  disinterested  affection,  as  that 
k  ,  by  which  alone  men  can  follow  him  an  J  be  his  disciples^  in 
'\.,  w  '  t)  the  following  words :  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me.  let  him 
.    .          dea/^^Jiimself,  and  take  up  hi§.iaKias,  and  follow  me."  (JViatixvi. 

'      :  ^       24.)  It  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  tell  how  a  man  can  deny 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  self-love,  for  this  is,  in  every  degree  of 
'  it,  self-gi*atification.     Therefore,  to  deny  ourselves  is  to  remove 

all  self-love,  and  to  exercise  that  disinterested,  universal  love 
to  being  in  general  wHIclTopposes  selt-love,  and  renounces  all 
selfish,  private  interest,  and  knows  no  jyg^  as  such:  it  being* 
an  impartial  affection,  it  respects  him  who  exercises  it  only  as 
belonging  to  being  in  general,  and  included  in  universal  exist- 
ence. As  the  excellency  of  Christ  consists  in  this  disinterested 
love,  no  one  will  come  to  him,  and  cordially  follow  him,  unless 
it  be  in  the  exercise  of  this  same  disinterested  affection ;  for 
without  this  none  can  approve  of  his  character,  which  self-love 
opposes. 

5.  St  J[^aul  decides  this  matter  in  the  most  express  terms, 
and  asserts  that  all  the  exercises  of  true  religion  cqnsist^in  dis- 
interested affection,  —  in  tbat  love  \vhich  seeketh  not  her  oxen. 
(1  Cor.  xiii.)  He  represents  love  as  containing  tTTe^wIToleW 
Christian  affection,  without  which  there  is  nothing  of  any 
moral  worth,  or  of  real  Christianity.  Aud-in  describing  this 
love,  he  says,  "  It  seeketh  not  her  own."  \(5.  Z).  It  is  not  self- 
love  which  seeketh  her  own  and  nothing  eteC^  but  is  direcdy 
opposed  to  this,  and  consists  in  that  affection  which  is  per- 
fectly disinterested,  wliich  is  universal  benevolence  to  being  in 
general,  and  has  not  the  least  partiality  in  favor  of  self!  ^This 
is  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  which  is  "  pure,  peaceable, 
gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits^ 
without  partiality  and  hypocrisy."  (James  iii.  17.) 

6.  That  all  true  religion,  or  holy  exercises  of  the  heart,  con- 
sist in  disinterested  affection  is  evident,  to  a  certainty,  from  the 
summary  of  the  law  of  God  given  by  Christ  himself  in  the 
following  words :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  XiOrdiEy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
This  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is 
like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
(Matt  xxii.  37-40.) 
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The  law  of  God  is  a  transcript  of  his  moral  perfection ;  for, 
by  the  creature's  obeying  it,  he  partakes  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  puts  on  the  moral  image  of  God.  But  thejiiOTaJ^charac- 
ter-of  God  conaiats  in  disinterested  love,  as  has  been  shown ; 
therefore,  the  love  required  in  the  law  of  God  is  disinterested 
^affection :  it  is  not  sell-love,  but  tBat  which  is  entirely  contrary 
to  selfishness.  He-who  loves  Grod-  with  all  his  heart,  strengthy 
and  mindy  can  have  no  self-love^  nor  any  love  to  himself  or  any 
creature,  but  that  which  is  implied  in  this,  which  certainly 
must  be  disinterested,  as  his  love  to  Grod  is.  Fotiliaintereste^l 
loYfi,^  God  cannot  imply  interested  and  selfish  affection  to 
any  other  being,  even  our  own,  but  necessarily  excludes  it. 
And  it  has  been  shown  that  the  command  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor  as  ourselves  is  so  far  from  approving,  or  supposing  self- 
love,  that  it  necessarily  excludes  every  thing  of  this  kind ;  as 
it  requires  that  impartiality  and  uprightness  whick  ifiLjCQntrary 
to  every  degree  of  selt-jgye;' and  can  exist  in  nothing  hnt  disin- 
terested affection.  Men  are  no  further  converted  than  they 
are  conformed  in  the  exercise  and  affection  of  their  hearts  to 
the  law  of  God,  which  requires  disinterested  love,  and  nothing 
else,  and  excludes  and  forbids  all  selfishness,  or  self-love,  which 
is  the  same.  Therefore,  the  new  heart  and  all  truly  Christian 
exercises,  cgnsist  in  disinlp.rested  affectum. 

Before  this  subject  of  disinterested  affection  is  dismissed,  to 
prevent  mistakes,  and  that  the  nature  of  it  may  be  further 
explained,  the  following  particulars  are  to  be  observed  afad 
kept  in  view. 

1.  This  disinterested  benevolence  regards  the  interest  and 
liappiness  of  those  who  are  nearest,  and  most  in  sight,  more 
strongly  and  tenderly  than  of  those  who  are  farther  off,  and 
more  out  of  sight ;  and  is  more  affected  with  the  happiness  or 
misery,  and  the  good  or  bad  character,  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter. 

The  mind  of  man  .is  not.  oinmacient,  and  cannot  have  a  full, 
CQmpiehjgnsive  view  of  all  men  and  their  circumstauceg  at  the 
same  time ;  therefore,  thQsejwbQ.  arejieaiest  to  him,  and  most 
in  his  sight,  must  be^  more  the  objects  of  his  benevolence  than  i 
otherg.  And  it  is  reasonable,  and,  therefore,  his  dutyj  to  regard 
these  more  than  others,  as  they  are  more  in  his  view,  and  he 
has  a  special  care  6T~fHem,  and  is  under  greater  advantage  to 
think  of  them  and  do  them  good.  And  impartial,  disinterested 
affection  will  naturally,  and  even  necessarily,  operate  thus. 

He  who  has  universal  benevolence  will  have  a  ereater  regard 
for.  thjg.iiihabitants  of  the  jatioji_to  which  he  belongs,  and  be 
more  concerned  for  their  interest,  than  for  those  of  other  na- 
tions.    He  will  have  a  greater  regard  still  for  the  inhabitants 
VOL.  I.  33  " 
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^  of  the  town  and  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives,  other  things 

J  f  berng~eqn^l.     Consequently,  his  benevolent  care  of  themem- 

jf»/r  '^  bers  of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs  will  be  exercised  in  a 

higher  degree,  and  more  constantly,  and  with  greater  sensi- 
bility, than  towards  those  of  other  families,  —  especially  if  he 
be  the  head  of  it.  And  as  every  j>erson  is  nearest  to  himself, 
and  is  most  in  his  own  view,  —  has  "opphrtunTFy  to  \}^  ^w*tt«' 
acquainted  with  his  own  circumstancesj  and  to  kno'w  his  own 
wants,  his  mercies,  and  enjoyments,  etc.,  and  haslfiubn*  p«^ 
ticular  care  of  his  own  int^re^  than  of  that  of  others,  and  b 
under  greater  advantage  to  promote  his  own  happiness  than 

^.  '^^  others, hia  Hiainf^ri^ftl^^    ^^niyf^rggl    >^novolpy|fy,    ^'^1  .attend 

^  niore  to  .his  own  interest,  and  he  will  have  more  and  stronffer 

J »  exercises  of  it,  respecting  his  own  circumstances  and  happi- 

ness, than  those  of  others,  all  other  things  being  equal ;  jiflt^bej 
cause  it  is  his  own  interest,  but  for  the  reason  just  given ;  and 
were  the  case  reversed,  and  the  circumstances,  wanti«,  and  in- 
terests of  others  were  more  in  his  view,  and  more  under  his  emit 
than  his  own,  he  would  pay  more  regard  to  them,  and  hate 
greater  concern  for  them,  and  their  interest  and  happiness,  than 
for  his  own,  all  other  circumstances  being  alike. 

It  hence  appears  that  universal  benevolence  to  being  in  gwi- 
eral  not  only  includes  a  regard  for  the  interest  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and,  therefore,  an  equal  regard  for  our  own  Ihtefwt ; 
but  a  special  and  peculiar  regard  for  the  latter,  and  for  That  of 
the  family,  neighborhood,  and  town,  and  all  those  with~w]iom 
wc  have  any  special  connection.  And.  this  n»trard  for  oar- 
selves,  our  own  interest  and  happiness,  which  is  necessarily 
includtHl  in  universal  benevolence,  is  not  only  a  prop<'r  and 
reasonable  regard,  but  is  discerning,  wise,  and  judiciofPj^and 
seeks  our  true  interest.  Whereas  seir-lov<»  is  ))artial  and  un- 
reasonable in  its  own  nature,  and  in  everv  deinr«*e  of  it,  awl 
blinds  men  to  their  own  true  interest  and  happiness,  an<l  s#»t»k« 
happin(»ss  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  and  as  certainly  and 
ertectuallv  renders  them  miserable,  as  if  it  were  ill  will  to 
themselves. 

2.  As  the  great  object  of  disinterested  afl'ection,  or  biMiovo- 
lence  to  being  in  general,  is  the  greatest  good  of  the  wholt\  ami 
it  devotes  all  to  this,  it  will  give  up  any  Jess  ^ocxl  Tor  thr 
greater  good,  and  the  interest  of  individuals^  J^ir  the  sa]E»;  of 
the  greater  public  interest,  and  greatest  good  of  tht*  \vhol»\ 
wh<Mi  and  so  far  as  the  former  is  incon?Jstent_>yith^t_he  latter. 
And  the  benevolent  person  is  disposed  and  williner  tOiji\ienp 
and  n'linqnish  his  own  interest  and  happin<*ss,  when  init>n- 
sistent  with  the  public  good,  or  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole: 
or  when  this  may  be  necessary  to  promote  a  greater  good,  or 
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more  happiness,  on  the  whole,  than  that  of  which  he  deprives 
himself.     Yea,  he  will  be  willing  to  suffer  positive  evil,  to  save  )^ 
others  or  the  public_irom  greater  evil,  or  when  necessary  to 
promote  and  procure  a  greater  and  overbalancing  good,  on  the 
whole.     Thiaisuthe.  nature  of  diaintftrftsti^d  affefitinn,  and  essen-  . 

tigd  to  it,  which  appears  from  what  has  been  sai3ront  above.        Jy 

\n  this  thft  nppoaitinn   anH  ponfrftripfy  hftfAVfi(>n   holy  love  and   ||>^ 

H(f>)f-1nvft  t^pppflTH.  He  who  has  the  former,  devotes  all  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole ;  and  gives  np  ^^rit^  inf^rpaf  n{  jn^i- 
viduals^  and  his  own  interest,  when  necessary,  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  whole,  and  desires  not  hisjown  happiness,  or  that 
of  any  other  particular  person,  ff  inconsistent  with  a  greater 
good  to  others,  or  with  the  greatest  public  good ;  and  is  willing 
tojufle^  and  that  other  particular  persons  should  sufler,  any 
deserved  evil,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  greater  public 
evil,  or  to  promote  the  greater  good  of  others,  and  of  the 
whole.  On  the  contrary,  hfi_\KlK)  is  under  the  government  of 
self-love,  and,  so  far  as  he  is  influenced  by  this,  seeks~aiid~is 
wliolly_deyp_ted  to  his. own  persanaJj^ jprivate. interest^as^he 
supreme  good,  placing  all  good  and  happiness  in  this,  and, 
therefore,  will  not  give  up  and  relinquish  his  own  supposed 
interest,  or  any  part  or  degree  of  it,  forth6  sakeTbrihe  mterest 
and  happiness  of  any  other  being  in  the  universe ;  their  good 
and  interest  being  nothing  to  him,  no  object  of  his  desires  and 
wishes,  any  farther  than  he  thinks  his  own  selfish  good  is  con- 
nected with  theirs,  and  promoted  by  it.  Consequently,  he,  in 
the  feelings  and  exercises  of  his  heart,  subordinates  the  wEble 
interestjoYjhe  universe,  and  of  every  other  being,  to  "his  own 
little,  personal,  selEsh  interest,  and  virisTies  no  good  to  any  one, 
or  to  the  whole,  any  further  than  it  may  promote  his  own  selfish 
ends,  and  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  And  were  self-love 
under  no  restraints,  but  were  acted  out  fully  agreeable  to  the 
iiature  of  it,  it  would  give  up  and  destroy  all  the  good  and 
happiness  of  the  universe,  and  of  every  other  being  but  the 
selfish  person,  and  bring  universal  evil  and  misery  on  all,  were 
this  possible,  in  order  to  gain  the  least  supposed  advantage  to 
himself.  This  is  the  true  character  of  them  who  are  "  lovers 
of  their  own  selves." 

This  view  of  disinterested  affection  will  give,  in  some  meas- 
ure, the  distinguishing  character  and  properties  of  the  new 
creature.  It  consists  in  the  love  of  benevotence,  which  im- 
plies all  that  disinterested  affection^  in  the  e3cefclBe  of  which 
the  true  convert  loves  God  witb  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbor 
asTumself.  It  implies  repentance,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  joy  in 
Qodi  in  the  Redeemer.  humlE{y7 resignation  to  the  dTvine  will : 
a  cheerful  and  pleasing  dedication  of  hiiiiself,  aiid'of  every 
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thing  with  which  he  has  any  concern,  to  Christj  his  interest 
andlfonor,  and  to  be  disposed  ot  and  used  by  him,  in  the  way 
which  he  sees  best,  to  answer  his  own  infinitely  wise  designs ; 
which  shall  in  the  highest  degree  possible  promote  the  divine 
glory,  and  tte  greatest  happine88"of  his  kingdoxnT  It  is  troe 
wisdom  which  discerns  and  pursues  the  only  objects  worthy 
to  be  desired  and  sought.  It  is  goodness  and  truth,  putting 
on  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness, 
temperance,  and  sobriety.  It  is  heavenly-minded,  setting  the 
affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth,  etc 


IMPROVEMENT. 

I.  From  this  scriptural  and  rational  view  of  disinterested 
affection,  in  which  all  true  virtue,  piety,  and  charity^bnsist, 
may  be  seen  what  a  great  and  dangerous  mistake  theyTiave 
made,  who  suppose  that  there  is  no  virtue  or  true  religion  but 
that  which  consists  in  self-love,  or  originates  from  it ;  and  that 
no  man  ever  acts  or  can  act  from  any  higher  or  other  principle, 
whatever  he  may  think  or  pretend.  Surely  these  "call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil ;  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness ;  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter."  (Is.  v.  20.)  They 
call  that  virtue  and  goodness  which  is  directly  opposed  to  all 
true  virtue  and  goodness,  and  in  which  all  moral  evil  consists. 
They  call  the  only  moral  good,  evil.  Tiiey  say  there  i^  no 
such  thing  as  disinterested  affection,  and  if  there  were,  it  must 
be  evil ;  and  all  appearance  of  it,  or  pretension  to  it,  is  nothing 
but  hypocrisy  or  delusion.  They  put  that  for  light  and  wis- 
dom which  is  darkness  itself,  in  which  all  moral  darkness  con- 
sists. They  recommend  and  delight  in  that,  as  the  source  of 
all  happiness,  which  is  the  most  odious  thing  in  nature,  and  is 
the  source  of  all  the  mischief  and  misery  among  creatures. 

It  is  true,  that  mankind  in  general  appear  to  act  from  no 
higher  or  better  principle  than  self-love.  But  this  affords  not 
the  least  evidence  that  man  is  not  capable  of  disinterested 
aflectiou,.or  that  self-love  is  not  the  essence  and  substance  of 
all  sin.  It  is  indeed  an  evidence  that  the  account  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  of  man  is  true,  that  he  is  naturally  totally  depraved, 
and  wholly  corrupt;  and  that  he  must  be  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  order  to  his  becoming  in  the  least  degree 
virtuous  and  holy. 

II.  We  hence  learn  how  false  and  pernicious  that  doctrine 
is,  which  too  many  have  held  and  asserted,  namely,~that  true 
love  to  God  originates  from  a  knowledge  or  belief  that  he  Toves 
us,  and  designs  to  make  us  happy ;  or  that^  man  cannot  love 
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God,  unlefi?^  hft  first.  Viaa  pvir^ftppp  that  God  loYfia  him  with  a 
dgsigiL  to  jsave^him.  This  is  excluding  disinterested  affection 
eiatiifily)  and- making _aU  religious  afTectioi  Jaibnaist  iif  self- 
Joxe ;  for  that  love  to  any  being  which  is  wholly  owing  to  a 
knowledge  or  belief  that  he  loves  us,  is  nothing  but  self-love. 
Our  Savior,  therefore,  condemns  this,  as  not  true  Christian 
love,  but  a  love  which  may  be  found  in  the  most  selfish,  wicked 
man.  He  says,  "  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank 
have  ye  ?  For  sinners  also  love  those  that  love  them."  (Luke 
vi.  32.)  There  is  no  need  that  a  man  should  be  regenerated 
and  born  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  order  to  his  loving  God,  so 
far  as  he  is  persuaded  that  Qod  loves  him,  with  a  design  to 
save  him  from  eternal  destruction,  and  make  him  happy  for- 
ever. This  is  consistent  with  being  a  real  enemy  to  the 
divine  character ;  and  the  greatest  enemy  to  God  will  do  this, 
without  any  change  of  heart  for  the  better ;  and  if^ny  person 
has  no  other  love  to  Qod  but  this,  it  is  certain  he  has  not  a 
new  heart,  is  not  "convertefl,  and  lias  hot  the  .Spirit  oiF  .God ; 
but  all  his  religious  affection  and  devotion  is  nothing  but 
wickedness  and  enmity  against  God  and  his  law. 

He  who  has  a  new  heart,  and  universal  disinterested  benev-   niic^lJ' 
olehce,  will  be^Jriend  to  Gody  andjaaiist  be.  pTeased  with  his     /t(rHl 

infiniti^ly  hRnevolent  fihamntler,  though  he,  sftft  xiqt  the  least  eyi- 

dencg,  and  has  not  a  thought,  that  God  loves  him  and  designs 
to  savejiim.  And  if  he  could  know  lhat__Qpd  designed,  for  ^ 
his  own  glory  and  the  general  gpod^  to  cast  him  into  endless 
d^truction.  this  would  not  make  him  cease  to  approve  of  his 
character  ]..  lie-:ttcouId  continue  to  be  a  friend  of  God^  and  to  be 
pleasedwith  his  moral  perfection.  And  he  would,  even  on  this 
supposition  and  m  this  case,  exercise  true  gratitude  to  God  for 
all  the  good  he  had  received  or  did  now  enjoy,  and  for  his 
great  and  wonderful  love  to  the  world  in  providing  salvation 
for  man.  For  benevolence  exercised  and  manifested  in  doing 
good  is  the  object  of  gratitude,  and  will  excite  it  in  him  who 
has  disinterested  benevolent  affection,  though  he  receives  no 
personal  benefit  by  it. 

Therefore,  they  who  cannot  love  God  unless  he  first  mani- 
fest to  them  that  he  is  their  friend,  and  designs  to  save  them, 
are  the  unregenerate,  who  have  no  disinterested  affection,  but 
are  wholly  selfish  in  all  their  religious  exercises  and  affections ; 
and  their  religion,  whatever  appearance  it  may  put  on,  is  false 
and  destructive. 

But,  if  such  love  to  God  as  this  were  true  love,  and  real 
piety,  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  take  place ;  for  Grod  has 
not  discovered,  and  never  will  discover,  to  any  man  that  he 
loves  him,  and  will  save  him,  who  has  no  love  to  Grod.     It  is* 
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impossible,  therefore,  that  he  who  does  not  now  love  God 
should  have  any  real  good  evidence  from  any  qnarter  that 
God  loves  him,  or  that  he  shall  be  saved.  He  must  first  love* 
Qod  in  order  to  have  any  evidence  that  God  will  not  destroy 
him  forever.  Hi^  thCTgfore,  who  cannot  love  God  nntil  heJias 
evidence,  and  Go^  discovcors  to  hiin~fliat  Tie  ehall  be  saved, 
never  flan  be  bronght  to  ln™"1Kn^.T)ecaiise  this  discovery^evar 
will  be  made  to  him  so  long  as  he  does  not  fnvft  nnd-;"Rnd  if 
he  thinks  he  has  had  sach  a  discovery,  it  is  mere  delusion,  and 
he  is  made  to  believe  a  lie ;  consequently,  all  his  love  to  God 
is  built  on  a  falsehood  and  delusion :  so  that  they  who  can 
have  no  love  to  Grod  unless  he  first  discovers  to  them  that  he 
intends  to  save  them,  and  think  they  have  had  such  a  dis- 
covery, and  from  this  they  began  and  continue  to  love  him, 
are  deluded  two  ways  and  in  two  respects.  Their  supposed 
discoverv,  that  Qod  loves  them  and  will  save  them,  and  their 
belief  of  this,  is  altogether  a  delusion,  and  they  only  believe  a 
lie.  But  if  this  weie.A.tme  ^nd  rffll  ilim^^^'yi  **"^  ^^i*  were 
possible,  yftt  thftir  Jgyg  «if^  Higifinf*  »fl5^^^^"^  ^^irh  jg  ^ht>"y 

founded  pa  this  ^^p^YfiFy, — p.nd  ^h^  ^?^f  (?^rf  ftnly  Im^"*^ 

he  loves  them,  and  for  no  other  Tftfi^,  —  b»«  nn ^ 

i^ess  mJLt;  it  is  nothing  but  self-love,  and,  therefore,  n^ 
but  sin.  And  such  cannot  be  saved,  or  enjoy  Grod,  nor  can 
Grod  love  them,  unless  they  have  new  hearts  given  them,  by 
which  this  same  self-love  will  be  destroyed,  in  a  degree,  at 
leasts  and  disinterested  affection  takes  place,  which  will  be 
friendly  to  God,  and  love  him,  whether  he  be  ifriendly  to  them 
or  not 

An  expression  of  St.  John  has  been  often  produced  to  con- 
front what  has  now  been  advanced,  and  to  prove  that  the 
only  ground  and  reason  of  Christians  loving  God  is  a  belief 
of  his  love  to  them.  This  is  in  i^^  fr^llrkTim^jpr  ynrdg :  "  We 
love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  (1  John  iv.  9.)  It  is  of 
importance  carefully  to  consider  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
these  words  of  inspiration,  lest,  by  inattention  or  prejudice,  we 
should  put  a  wrong  sense  upon  them,  and  overlook  the  truth 
which  is  designed.fo  be  communicated  by  them.  It  has  been 
observed,  that,  in  this  context,  the  apostle  is  considering  and 
recommending  the  love  of  God  in  giving  his.jSQn_tD._die  for 
the  redemption  of  sinners,  and  urging  Christians. to-imitate 
this  love,  which  is  certainly  disinterested  love, — love  to  men 
while  they  hated  Gk)d,  and  not  love  to  them  because  they 
loved^  him.  Christians,  therefore,  could  not  imitate  the  love  of 
Grod  here  recommended  by  loving  him  purelyJificsuse  he  loved 
themj  for  this  would  be  so  far  from  imitating  tfan  love  d\ 
that  it  would  be  only  an  exercise  of  self-love,  which  is,  in  nature 

...    'fi.'fr'i- 
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and  kind,  directly  opposed  to  the  disinterested  love  of  God. 
Thprpfnrp,  the  apostle  nfuinot  here  mean  to  recommend  self- 
love,  or  jntere8ted_affection,  and  assert  that  the  only  ground 
and  reason  of  their  love  to  God  was  the  manifestation  and 
evidence  given  to  them  that  God  loved  them,  and  that  they 
had  good  evidence  that  God  loved  them,  and  designed  to  save 
them,  before  they  began  to  love  him,  and  as  necessary  in  order 
to  their  loving  him :  not  only  ^**.rM!gf}  thi«f  w^"H  ^'^  innnnaUf^ 
ent  with  the  whole  context,  and  make  all  hia.  reasoning  con- 
tmdictDry^  futile,  and  absurd,  but  to  suppose  this,  is  to  make 
him  assert  that  which  is„  utterly  impossible^  as  has  been  just 
now  observed.  Besides,  by  putting  this  sense  upon  these 
wofffii^^  they  are  made  inconsistent  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  which  represent  the  holy  love  of  Christians  to  consist  in 
disinterested  affection  in  opposition  to  self-love,  which,  it  is 
presumed,  has  been  made  evident  in  this  section.  Moreover, 
by  understanding  these  words  in  this  sense,  they  stand  in  direct 
CQnfaradiction  to  the  assertion  of  our  Savior,  viz.,  that"tg~iove 
those^^ho   loyp^  iia^  and   that  purely  becaiifle "they  love  US,  is 

not  a  virtuous,  holy  love,  but  that  which  the  worst  of  men 
may  have.  "  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thank 
have  ye  ?  For  sinners  also  love  those  that  love  them."  (Luke 
vi.  32.)  It  is,  therefore,  certain,  that  those  words  of  the  apostle 
cannot  be  understood  in  this  sense  without  making  him  con- 
tradict himself,  and  to  assert  that  which  is  inconsistent  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  plainest  dictates  of 
reason  and  common  sense. 

And  if  another  meaning  offers  itself,  which  i^  consistent 
with  all  those,  and  which  the  context  points  out,  and  which  is 
a  natural  and  easy  sense,  who  will  hesitate  to  embrace  it  ? 
The  apostle  is,  in  this  passage,  celebrating  the  love  of  God  in 
giving  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men  as  the 
pattern  of  all  holy  love.  He  says,  "  Herein  is  love  :  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins."  He  refers  to  the  love  of  God  as  the 
original  ground  and  cause  of  all  the  good  which  came  to 
them :  he  loved  them  first,  while  men  were  sinners,  and  had 
no  love  to  him,  but  were  his  enemies ;  his  love  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good,  moral  and  natural,  in  man.  Therefore, 
"  we  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us : "  tha^is,  had  he  not 
been  first  in  his  love  before  we  loved  him,  anIopeneJ  a  way 
for  our  reconciliation,  by  sending  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins,  and  by  his  Spirit  regenerated  us  unto  holy,  disin- 
terested love,  to  which  the  unrenewed  heart  is  an  utter  stran- 
ger,—  had  hejnot  thus  first  loved  us  and  done  all  this  for  us, 
—  we  should  never  have  known  what  true  disinterested  love 
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ia.  Therefore,  we  are  certain  that  the  cause  of  our  lovinc 
God  is  his  love  to  us,  which  has  opened  the  way  for  it,  and 
actually  wrought  it  in  us.  "  We  love  him,  because  he  loved 
us,"  and  gave  us  the  spirit  of  love  in  our  regeneration;  for 
none  but  those  who  are  born  of  God  do  love  him.  Thus  it 
appears  that  these  words  perfectly  coincide  with  the  whole 
context,  when  understood  in  the  sense  now  put  upon  them, 
and  are  very  far  from  asserting  that  we  cannot  love  God,  un- 
less we  have  evidence  or  believe  that  he  loves  us,  and  designs 
to  save  us ;  or  that  a  Christian's  love  to  God  originates  wholly 
from  a  belief  that  God  loves  him.  It  does  originate  from  the 
love  of  God  to  him,  in  the  sense  now  given.  It  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  love  and  kindness  of  God  in  giving  his  Son  to  die  for 
him,  and  then  savins  him  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  So  that  it  is  not  of  him  that 
willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  Gpd  who  showeth 
mercy.  Had  not  God  fii:st  loved  him,  and  done  all  this  for 
him,  he  never  would  have  had  any  true  love  to  God. 

III.  From  this  subject  may  be  inferred  the  propriety  and 
importance  of  public  teachers  constantly  and  with  clearness 
distinguishing  between  self-love  and  disinterested  affection, 
and  showing  that  true  religion  and  all  holy  exercise  consists 
in  the  latter,  and  not  at  all  in  the  former.  If  this  be  not  done, 
and  a  clear  distinction  between  these  two  opposites  be  not 
constantly  made  and  kept  up,  true  religion  cannot  be  set  in  a 
proper  light,  and  distinguished  from  all  counterfeits,  and  they 
may  leave  tlieir  hearers  in  ignorance,  and  lead  them  into  de- 
ception in  this  important  matter,  and  to  rest  in  a  religion  that 
is  nothing  more  than  mere  selfishness,  and  opposition  to  true 
holiness.  If  that  religion  be  not  taught  and  inculcated  which 
is  opposed  to  self-love,  but,  on  the  contrary,  selfish  affections 
are  recommended  as  true  holiness,  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  and 
they  both  are  like  to  fall  into  the  ditch.  Mankind,  when  they 
turn  their  thoughts  to  religion,  being  naturally  wholly  selfish, 
are  strongly  inclined  to  approve  and  take  up  with  a  selfish  re- 
ligion, as  this  only  is  agreeable  to  their  hearts.  They  are, 
therefore,  disposed  to  like  that  preaching  best  which  gratifies 
and  flatters  their  self-love  and  pride ;  and  if  they  are  taught 
that  they  may  be  converted  and  be  good  Christians,  without 
denying  themselves  and  crossing  their  self-love,  but  in  the  full 
gratification  of  this,  and  disinterested  affection,  or  that  where- 
in it  consists,  be  spoken  of  with  disapprobation,  and  con- 
demned as  wrong  or  impossible,  or  is  kept  wholly  out  of  sight ; 
this  tends  to  confirm  them  in  a  delusion,  which  doubtless  proves 
fatal  to  thousands.  The  more  men  are  inclined  to  embrace 
and  be  satisfied  with  a  selfish  religion,  the  more  careful  and 
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zealous  should  public  teachers  be  to  oppose  it,  and  detect  the 
delusion,  and  preach  up  that  pure  and  uhdefiled  religion,  which 
consists  in  renouncing  self,  and  in  the  exercise  of  disinterested 
affection.  This  would  be  striking  at  the  root  of  self-love,  pride, 
and  human  depravity,  and  setting  holiness  in  a  true  and  beau- 
tiful light ;  and  though  such  preaching,  when  it  is  understood, 
may  not  please,  but  offend,  those  who  have  nothing  but  self- 
love,  yet  it  ought  to  be  inculcated,  whether  they  will  hear  or 
whether  they  will  forbear. 

And  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  it  in  view,  that  universal 
benevolence  and  impartial  disinterested  goodness  is  the  sum 
and  source  of  all  holy  affection,  as  it  is  all  implied  and  con- 
tained in  this,  by  whatever  different  names  it  may  be  called, 
as  has  been  shown.  It  tends  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  mind 
on  this  subject  of  love,  if,  when  love  to  God  is  spoken  of  and 
described,  it  is  represented  as  consisting  wholly  in  the  love  of 
complacency,  and  benevolent  affection  is  implicitly  excluded : 
whereas  this  is  the  essence  of  the  whole ;  and  the  love  of  com- 
placency and  of  gratitude  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  exer- 
cise of  universal,  disinterested  benevolence,  in  order  to  set  the 
subject  in  the  clearest  light,  and  to  prevent  mistakes.  Too 
many  who  hold  the  truth  on  this  point  in  theory,  or  will  assent 
to  it,  at  least,  when  it  is  proposed  and  explained  to  them,  yet, 
when  they  treat  on  love  to  God,  do,  either  by  the  influence  of 
habit  and  custom,  or  through  inattention,  leave  out  all  idea  of 
benevolence,  as  if  the  love  of  complacency  and  gratitude  were 
distinct  and  stood  alone,  independent  of  universal  benevolence. 
And  this  is  too  often  the  case,  when  love  to  our  neighbor  is 
mentioned.  Disinterested  benevolence,  which  is  the  sum,  and 
comprehends  all,  is  overlooked,  as  if  no  such  affection  existed. 
This  is  a  misrepresentation  of  love,  and  has  an  evil  tendency. 

IV.  This  subject  exhibits  a  rule  by  which  all  who  suppose 
themselves  to  be  converted,  and  real  Christians,  may  try  their 
conversion  and  religious  exercises  and  conduct,  in  order  to 
determine  of  what  kind  their  religion  is,  whether  true  or  false. 

Many  have  asserted,  as  has  been  observed  above,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  love  God,  unless  we  first  believe  that  he  designs 
to  save  us ;  and  that  such  belief  is  the  necessary  foundation 
of  all  friendly  affection  to  him.  K  their  hearts  agree  with  their 
theory,  and  all  their  love  to  God  originates  from  a  persuasion 
that  he  loves  them,  it  is  certain  that  all  their  supposed  piety  is 
mere  delusion,  and  that  they  are  not  friends,  but  enemies,  to 
the  true  God ;  which  has  been  shown  above. 

There  have  been,  and  now  are,  many  who,  when  they  have 
given  a  relation  of  their  conversion,  have  represented  that  they 
were  first  brought  to  love  God  from  a  persuasion  that  he  first 
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loved  them,  and  designed  to  save  them ;  that  Christ  died  for 
them,  etc. ;  and  that  all  their  after  religious  exercises  and  love 
are  founded  on  this  persuasion,  and  sink  or  rise,  as  that  is 
stronger  or  weaker.  If  this  account  which  they  give  of  them- 
selves, of  their  conversion  and  religious  exercises,  be  in  fact 
true,  all  their  religion,  from  beginning  to  end,  falls  short  of  real 
Christianity,  and  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  It  was  impossible 
they  could  have  such  a  persuasion  on  good  ground  antecedent 
to  their  loving  God;  therefore  they  believed  without  any  evi- 
dence, and  all  their  religion  was  founded  on  delusion  and 
falsehood.  But  if  it  were  miraculously  revealed  to  them,  that 
God  designed  to  save  them,  and  all  their  love  to  him  originated 
from  such  a  revelation,  and  they  could  not  love  him  on  any 
other  supposition,  all  their  religious  exercise  has  its  foundation 
in  selfishness,  and  is  nothing  but  self-love,  and  consistent  with 
enmity  against  God. 

Others  give  a  different  account  of  their  first  conversion  and 
after  religious  exercise,  which  may  consist  in  disinterested 
affection,  and  has  that  appearance ;  yet  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  and  examined,  lest  some  fatal  deception  should 
lurk  at  bottom.  They  may  reasonably  inquire,  whether  old 
things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new,  in  this 
respect;  that,  whereas  they  were  naturally  wholly  selfish  in 
their  views,  exercises,  and  desires,  they  now  have  disinterested 
affection,  and  n(ivv  views  and  desires,  which  appear  to  be  of 
this  kind.  Whether  they  have  that  benevolent  regard  to  God 
and  the  Redeemer,  as  to  lead  them  to  desire,  above  all  things, 
that  he  may  be  glorified,  and  his  will  be  done,  whatever  it  may 
be ;  that  his  interest  and  kingdom  may  be  promoted,  and  come 
to  perfection,  so  as  to  comprise  the  greatest  possible  happiness 
and  glory  of  the  universe :  and  whether  they  thus  "  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  devote  all  they  have,  and  them- 
selves, to  his  glory  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  :  having 
no  other  interest  but  this,  and  what  is  comprehended  in  it; 
not  desiring  their  own  happiness,  or  that  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual, unless  it  be  consistent  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
greatest  general  good  :  and  whether  they  are  sincerely  desiring 
and  seeking  the  good  of  all  men  now  living,  and  wishing  every 
one  to  be  happy,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  will  of 
God,  and  the  gi-eatest  general  good  ;  and  actually  endeavoring 
to  do  good  to  all  men,  as  they  have  opportunity ;  and  careful 
not  to  injure  their  character,  persons,  or  interest,  in  any  respect, 
by  word  or  action ;  at  the  same  time  being  liberal  and  bounti- 
ful to  the  poor  and  distressed,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability ; 
and  expressing  their  benevolence  to  all,  by  praying  for  them: 
and  whether  they  love  their  enemies  with  benevolent  affection, 
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whatever  injuries  they  may  have  done  them :  and  are  disposed 
to  do  good  to  them,  and  do  wish  them  well,  and  pray  for 
them :  whether  those  who  appear  to  them  to  be  the  benevo- 
lent friends  of  God  and  man  are  peculiarly  dear  to  them,  to 
whom  their  hearts  are  united  in  strong  benevolent  affection 
and  complacential  love.  If  they  find  their  religious  affection 
is  of  this  nature,  and  implies  all  this,  and  their  words  and  ac- 
tions are  in  some  good  measure  answerable,  they  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  they  are  born  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
that  their  religion  consists  in  disinterested  affection. 

It  must  be  added,  that  this^di^terested_-hfiUfiYolence  will 
further  evidence  itself  in  religious,  holy  joy  in  God,  his  works, 
and  revealed TJesigns,  in  which  there  is  no  selfishness,  biit 
the  contrary.  It  will  rejoice  in  the  infinite,  independent,  un- 
changeable, and  eternal  felicity  of  the  triune  G6d,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  he  is  able,  and  will  glorify 
himself  to  the  highest  possible  degree  forever.  It  rejoices  in 
the  hope  and  assurance  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  nothing 
has,  or  shall  take  place,  which  shall  not  turn  to  his  glory :  that 
the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of  wTath 
he  will  restrain.  It  will  also  rejoice,  that  the  greatest  good 
and  highest  happiness  of  the  creation  will  be  promoted,  and 
take  place.  That  all  the  evil  that  does,  or  shall  exist,  cannot 
prevent  this ;  but  is  all  ordered,  and  will  be  overruled  by  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness,  to  answer  this  end,  so  as  to  issue 
in  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  felicity  and  glory 
of  God,  and  the  greatest  good  and  happiness  of  the  creation,/ 
as  one  united  whole,  is  the  ffreat  object  of  the  desire,_hoi)ej  and] 
joy  of  the  truly  bcneyplenty  They"reJoicc  in  tlie  divine  char- 
"acter'and  perfection ;  in  the  independent  supremacy,  and  in- 
nitely  ^v^se  and  good  government  of  God,  under  which  nothing 
can  take  place,  but  what  is,  all  things  considered,  wisest  and 
l:»est,  and  necessary  in  the  best  manner  to  promote  the  greatest 
good  of  the  whole.  They  acquiesce  and  rejoice  in  his  infinitely 
^vise  and  holy  will,  that  it  is  done  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and 
will  be  done  forever :  and  that  his  counsel  and  designs,  which 
have  fixed  all  events,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  are  estab- 
lished forever,  and  cajuiot  be  obstructed  or  altered. 

In  all  this  the  benevolent  jQlidstiaii^does  rejoice,  independent 
of  his  own  personaT  interest;  and  whatever  may  be  the  will  of 
God  concerning  that,  and  whatever  may  become  of  him  and 
other  individuals,  whether  his  or  their  particular  personal  in- 
terest  and  happiness  be  consistent  _with  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  generargood,  and  included  in  these,  or  not.  Yet  he  who 
exercises  this  disinterested  affection,  views  his  own  personal 
interest  as  great  and  important ;  yea,  he  feels  it  to  be  much 
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greater  and  more  important  than  when  he  was  wholly  selfish, 
and  has  a  proper  regard  for  it.  But  as  the  public  interest  now 
appears  to  him  to  be  infinitely  greater,  and  of  more  worth  than 
the  happiness  of  any  individual,  he  is  disposed  to  give  up  and 
renounce  all  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest,  and  as  is  necessary  to  promote  the  greatest 
common  good ;  and  that  self-love  which  is  contrary  to  this,  is 
enmity  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  public,  and  to  the  good  of 
society,  and,  therefore,  enmity  against  God. 

The  true  Christian,  who,  so  far  as  he  is  such,  exercises  this 
disinterested  affection,  may  consider  all  this  and  examine  him- 
self by  it,  and  yet  be  left  in  doubt  whether  he  has  any  degree 
of  such  affection  or  not ;  and  sometimes  may  even  conclude, 
against  himself,  that  he  is  an  utter  stranger  to  it.  This  may, 
in  some  instaTices,  be  owing  to  not  attending  to,  and  under- 
standing, the  distinction  and  difference  between  a  proper  and 
great  regard  to  their  own  interest,  which  is  included  in  disin- 
terested affection,  as  it  has  been  stated  above,  and  that  self- 
love  which  seeks  a  selfish  interest  only :  and  they  are  ready  to 
look  upon  all  regard  to  their  personal  interest  and  desire  of 
happiness  to  be  self-love,  and  hence  are  led  to  doubt  whether 
'  they  have  any  other  affection,  and  sometimes  to  conclude  they 
are  wholly  selfish.  This,  also,  may  arise  from  a  view  and  sense 
of  the  great  degree  and  strength  of  self-love  which  yet  con- 
tinues with  them.  He  who  has  any  degree  of  disinterested 
aft'ection,  ha^  a  proportionable  greater  discerning  of  the  nature 
and  exercise  of  selfishness  which  is  in  his  own  heart.  His  dis- 
interested love  may  be  said  to  be  the  eye  which  discerns  his 
self-love  in  all  its  secret  workings,  and  the  real  odiousness  of 
it.  His  attention  is,  therefore,  turned  to  this ;  he  looks  upon 
it  so  much,  and  watches  it  so  constantly,  and  sees  so  much  of 
it,  that  sometimes  he  sees  nothing  else,  and  is  ready  to  con- 
clude he  is  wholly  selfish  in  all  he  does,  and  is  a  stranger  to 
disinterested  aft'ection.  It  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  in  this  section,  will  be  some  help  to  all  honest 
inquirers,  who  have  some  degree  of  disinterested  affection  to 
discern  their  own  character,  and  to  make  proper  distinction 
between  the  love  of  a  true  Christian  and  self-love,  and  thus 
obtain  evidence  that  they  are  born  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and 
that  those*  who  have  never  been  renewed  to  holiness,  but  are 
wholly  selfish  in  all  their  exercises,  will,  by  attending  to  these 
things,  if  they  will  attend,  be  convinced  that  they  are  far  from 
having  any  true  religion. 

These  latter  are  in  great  danger  of  continuing  in  their  de- 
ception and  holding  fast  their  delusion.  They  find  religion  so 
frequendy  ajid  so  much  represented  as  a  selfish  thing,  both  in 
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public  preaching,  in  books,  and  in  conversation,  and  disinter- 
ested affection  so  much  spoken  against  as  a  mere  chimera, 
and  impossible,  and  so  much  said  in  favor  of  self-love,  that 
they  may  be  disposed  to  treat  what  is  the  subject  of  this 
section  as  erroneous  and  whimsical,  and  not  worthy  of  their 
attention. 

And,  if  they  be  convinced  that  true  religion  does  consist  in 
disinterested  affection,  as  described  above,  they  are  in  danger 
of  considering  the  exercises  of  their  self-love  as  being  disinter- 
ested benevolence ;  since,  by  the  supposition,  they  know  not 
what  the  latter  is  experimentally;  and  their  self-love  in  so 
many  ways  puts  on  the  garb  of  disinterested  benevolence,  and 
makes  a  plausible  appearance,  and  they  are  so  partial  in  favor 
of  themselves  and  their  own  affections,  that  they  are  easily 
deceived  into  a  favorable  opinion  of  them.  Even  from  self- 
love  and  pride  they  may  exert  themselves  for  the  public  good, 
either  because  they  consider  their  own  interest  as  connected 
with  that  of  the  public,  and  dependent  upon  it,  or  because 
this  is  the  way  to  escape  infamy  and  get  the  applause  of  their 
feUow-men.  And  they  may  be  kind  and  generous  to  others, 
either  because  others  love  them,  or  from  a  selfish  desire  to 
have  the  name  of  generous,  charitable  persons.  And  they 
think  they  do  these  things  from  a  disinterested  regard  to  the 
public,  and  to  others,  because  it  has  such  an  appearance. 
jBesides,  the  most  selfish  person  has  some  affections  which  are 
not  self-love,  nor  disinterested  benevolence,  but  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  latter.  Whath  called  natural  affection, — 
the  affection  of  parents  to  children,  andof  children  to  parents, 
etc.,  —Islio^  of  itself,  and  in  the  nature  of  it,  moral  affection, 
but  what  is  called  mere  instinct.  This  is  called  love,  by  which 
pareiils  a:nd  children  are  incKhed  to  desire  the  welfare  of  each 
other,  and  looks  like  disinterested  benevolence;  but  is  really 
nothing  but  instinct,  which  falls  below  moral  agency,  accom- 
psmied  and  strengthened  by  self-love,  in  selfish  persons,  and, 
therefore,  is  no  evidence  that  they  who  have  this  in  the  highest 
degree  have  the  least  degree  of*^  disinterested  affection  under 
consideration,  or  universal  benevolence,  which  is  essential  to 
holy  love. 

And  what  is  called  natural  pity,  or  compassion,  is  not  self- 
love,  nor  is  it  universal  benevolence,  but  an  instinct  which 
God,  for  wise  reasons  and  for  the  good  of  mankind,  has  im- 
planted in  all  men.  Thii»  being  a-soft-of-  benevolence,  is,  by 
many,  mistaken  for  disinterested,  holy  love,  and  so  are  deceiv- 
ing themselves  and  others.  Would  men  know  their  own 
moral  character,  they  must  distinguish  these  from  universal 
VOL.  I.  34 
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benevolence,  and  that  disinterested  affection,  in  which  all  true 
religion  consists* 

V.  This  subject  teaches  us  the  excellency  of  real  Christi- 
anity, and  that  it  is  suited  to  promote  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals who  partake  of  the  true  spirit  of  it,  and  of  society 
where  it  prevails. 

Self-love  tends  to  natural  evil,  and  always  produces  it,  un- 
less it  be  restrained  and  counteracted.  It  contracts  the  mind 
df  him  who  is  under  the  power  of  this  selfish  affection.  It 
sinks  it  down  to  a  sordid  littleness  and  lowness  of  spirit,  and 
prevents  his  proper  enjoyment  of  the  good  and  happiness  of 
others,  and  subjects  him  to  innumerable  painful  feelings  and 
miseries,  which  are  the  necessary  attendants  of  pride,  envy, 
covetousness,  etc.  And  tbis  same  self-love  is  the  source  of  dl 
&e  evils  that  take  place  iTTsociety.  AHTnstances  oi  unright- 
eousness, oppressLioik,  and  cruelty,  —  of  contention  and  war, 
and  of  every  injury  done  by  one  to  another^  or  to  the  public, 

fals 


and  all^eceit,  falsehood,  and  Hypnnriayj  inr^nnfinfiuffy  and 
every  unruly  bist,  and  every  thing  which  worketh  evil  to  others 
and  to  society,  — jtre  the  fruit  of  self-love.  Take  this  away, 
and  all  these  will^ease.  And  this  Is  removed  as  far  as  tb^ 
spirit  of  true  Christianity  is  imbibed. 

But  universal  benevolence  —  Christian  love  —  spreads  hap- 
piness wherever  it  flourishes.  It  enlarges  and  ennobles  the 
mind,  and  puts  the  benevolent  person  in  possession  of  the 
good  and  happiness  of  others,  so  that  he  enjoys  it  all  in  a 
great  degree,  and  rejoices  with  those  who  rejoice.  By  this  he 
becomes  a  cordial  and  judicious  friend  to  every  one,  and  more 
especially  to  those  with  whom  he  has  the  most  connection, 
and  is  disposed  to  do  good  to  all  as  he  has  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  is  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  public  and  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs,  being  ready  to  give  up  his  private, 
personal  interest  in  any  part  or  the  whole  of  it,  when  the  pub- 
lic interest  demands  it,  and  this  is  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  This  disinterested  benevolence  will  lead  every 
one  to  take  his  proper  place,  and  to  be  industrious,  active, 
prudent,  and  faithful  in  his  own  business,  and  honest,  upright, 
sincere,  and  true  in  all  his  concerns  and  dealings  jaoth  his 
fellow-men.  This  love  is  kind ;  it  is  mercy,  humility,  conde- 
scension, meekness,  peaceableness,  temperance,  long-suffering, 
and  brotherly  kindness.  This  will  form  rules  by  which  they 
may  fill  their  station  with  honor  and  usefulness, — to  use  their 
influence  for  the  public  good,  and  the  happiness  of  every  indi- 
vidual, so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  public  happi- 

♦  See  Edwards  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  chap.  vi. 
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ness.  And  this  wiU  induce. those  in  more  private  stations  to 
acquiesce  in  and  support  good  government,  —  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  men,  if  possiblcj^  And  this  \yill  unite  all  the  particu- 
lar  members  of  the  society  to  each  other,  andnfnrm  thprn  intn 
a  l)and_prT>rother8,  all  e'riffliged~to  promote  the  general  good, 
and  the  best  interest  of  each  other^  so  I5r  as  it  may  be  consist- 
ent'willi7an3"subse        the~ffleate5tr  good  of  ttie  whoTe. 

Whenever  Christianity  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
and  the  distinguishing  spirit  and  power  of  it  take  place  uni- 
versally, forming  men  to  a  high  degree  of  universal  benevo- 
lence and  disinterested  affection,  it  wUl  unite  mankind  into  oiie 
happy  society,  teaching  them  to  love  each  other  as  brethren, 
each  one  seeking  and  rejoicing  in  the  public  good  and  in  the 
happiness  of  individuals :  this  will  form  the  most  happy  state 
of  public  society  that  can  be  enjoyed  on  earth.  And  when  we 
take  into  view  their  love  to  the  Redeemer,  their  devotedness  to 
his  honor  and  service,  and  obedience  to  his  laws  in  the  practice 
of  piety,  devotion,  and  mercy,  their  joy  in  his  character,  exalta- 
tion, and  honor,  their  gratitude  to  him  for  their  redemption 
from  infinite  evil,  and  making  them  heirs  of  unspeakable  fe- 
licity ;  their  unshaken  trust  in  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
Eromises,  and  their  clear  and  sure  prospects  of  their  eternal 
appiness,  and  the  endless  and  increasing  glory  of  his  kingr 
dom;  —  this  will  be  the  greatest  likeness  of  heaven  of  any 
thing  that  has  taken  place  on  earth,  or  ever  will.  And  they 
will  hereby  be  made  meet  for  the  eternal  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light. 

This  leads  to  a  view  of  the  most  perfect,  happy,  and  glori- 
ous society  in  heaven,  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God.  ..AIL 
the'beauty,  happiness,  and  glory  of  it.,  will  coQslat Jn  this  dis- 
intbiated  love,  made  perfect,  reigning,  and  having  its  proper 
and  full  effect,  without  impediment,  both  in  God,  and  in  every 
member  of  this  kingdom. 


Section   V. 

Concerning  Divine  Illumination. 

The  divine  oracles  represent  all  the  wicked,  by  which  are 
meant  all  men  who  are  not  righteous,  to  be  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, from  which  they  only  are  recovered  who  are  bom  of  God, 
and  become  real  Christians.  "  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as 
darkness:  they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble."  (Pr.  iv. 
19.)  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know 
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them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.) 
"  Ye  were  once  darkness^  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord." 
(Eph.  V.  8.)  All  unbelievers,  ungodly  and  disobedient,  are 
said  in  Scripture  to  be  blind,  and  not  to  know  Grod,  in  places 
too  many  to  mention  here.  St.  Paul  says,  "  K  our  gospel  be 
hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost ;  in  whom  the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  noty  lest 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of 
Grod,  should  shine  unto  them."  (2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.  1  Pet,  ii.  9.) 
"  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  Ghd^  and  that 
obey  not  the  gospel"  (2  Thess.  i.  7,  8.)  Agreeable  to  this, 
men  are  said  by  conversion,  by  which  they  become  true  Chris- 
tians, to  have  their  eyes  opened  and  to  be  turned  from  darkness 
to  light  —  to  be  called  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light  — 
to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  into 
the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.  (Acts  xxvi.  18.  Col.  i.  13.) 
And  conversion  from  sin  to  God  is  described  by  being  enHghi' 
ened.     (Heb.  x.  32.) 

This  ignorance  and  darkness,  and  the  contrary  light  or 
knowledge,  are,  according  to  Scripture,  of  a  moral  nature,  and 
consequently  consist  not  in  intellectual  ignorance  and  knowl- 
edge, as  distinct  from  any  thing  which  belongs  to  the  heart, 
and  not  implying  any  sensations  and  exercises  of  the  latter; 
for  that  darkness  or  light  which  belongs  to  the  intellect,  or 
speculative  understanding,  as  distinct  from  the  heart,  and  in 
which  the  heart  has  no  influence  or  concern,  has  nothing  moral 
in  it,  and  is  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  sin  or  holiness. 
Therefore  the  Scripture  constantly  speaks  of  this  darkness  and 
light,  this  ignorance  or  want  of  understanding,  and  the  con- 
trary understanding  and  knowledge,  as  having  their  seat  in 
the  heart,  and  belonging  to  that,  and  predicated  of  it,  and  as 
being,  as  that  is,  whether  right  or  wrong,  wholly  corrupt  or  re- 
newed. The  following  passages  are  sufl[icient  to  prove  this : 
"  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  perceive,  and 
eyes  to  sec,  and  ears  to  hear  unto  this  day."  (Deut  xxix.  4.) 
When  the  great  ignorance  and  delusion  and  stupidity  of  idola- 
ters in  worshipping  an  image,  which  they  formed  out  of  a 
tree,  is  described,  it  is,  in  the  conclusion,  all  ascribed  to  their 
hearts.  "  Thev  have  not  known  nor  understood;  for  he  hath 
shut  their  eyes,  that  they  cannot  see ;  and  their  hearts,  that 
they  cannot  understand.  And  none  considereth  in  his  heart, 
neither  is  there  knowledge  nor  understanding,  to  say,  I  have 
burnt  part  of  it  in  the  fire,  etc.  He  feedeth  on  ashes.  A  rfe- 
ceived  heart  hath  turned  hi?)i  aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his 
soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand?"  (Isa.  xhv. 
9-20.) 
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St.  Paul  asserts  the  same  of  the  Gentiles  in  general.  "  They 
became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened.  Having  the  understanding  darkened,  being  alien- 
ated from  the  life  of  Grod,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them, 
because  of  the  blindness  of  their  heart.^^  (Rom.  i.  21.  Eph.  iv. 
18.)  And  he  asserts  the  same  of  the  Jews.  That  their  blindness 
respecting  Christ  and  the  gospel  was  wholly  in  their  hearts, 
or  owing  to  the  veil  drawn  over  them  by  their  opposition  to 
Grod,  and  turning  away  from  him ;  and  that  this  blindness 
could  not  be  removed  unless  their  hearts  were  renewed  and 
turned  to  the  Lord.  "  Their  minds  were  blinded.  Even 
unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is  upon  their  heart. 
Nevertheless,  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be 
taken  away."  (2  Cor.  iii.  14-16.)  The  evangelist  John  says 
the  same  of  the  Jews,  which  kaiah  had  long  before  said 
of  them.  "  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their 
hearts,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them." 
(John  xii.  40.)  So  all  their  ignorance  and  errors  sure  ascribed 
to  their  evil  hearts  in  the  following  words,  taken  from  the  95th 
Psalm :  "  Wherefore  I  was  grieved  with  that  generation,  and 
said,  they  do  always  err  in  their  heart;  and  they  have  not 
known  my  ways."  (Heb.  iii.  10.)  "  He  that  saith  he  is  in  the 
li^ht,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness  even  until  now. 
He  that  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, and  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness 
hath  blinded  his  eyes."  (1  John  ii.  9,  11.)  This  darkness  is 
here  said  to  consist  in  the  heart,  in  the  evil  disposition  of  that, 
in  not  loving  but  hating  his  brother,  which  is  an  exercise  of  the 
heart,  and  belongs  to  that  only. 

It  hence  appears  why  this  darkness  is  always  spoken  of  in 
divine  revelation  as  criminal.  It  is  sinful  in  every  degree  of 
it,  as  it  consists  in  the  moral  depravity  of  the  heart  This 
blindness  of  mind  is  not  only  connected  with  sinful  depravity, 
but  consists  in  the  sinful  exercises  and  lusts  of  the  mind,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  sin  in  the  heart  Sin  is,  in  every 
degree  and  in  every  exercise  of  it,  delusion  and  blindness  it- 
self; and  when  the  heart  is  totally  corrupt  or  sinful,  which  is 
true  of  every  unrenewed  heart,  as  has  been  proved,  this  blind- 
ness, this  moral  darkness,  is  total,  and  wholly  excludes  every 
degree  of  the  opposite,  which  is  called  light,  understanding, 
knowledge,  and  wisdom,  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  according  to 
Scripture,  a  wilful  blindness,  being  wholly  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  heart  to  the  light  of  moral  truth,  or  rather,  con- 
sisting altogether  in  this.  It  is  represented  by  closing  the  eyes 
to  keep  light  out,  however  clearly  it  may  shine,  and  can  be  kept 
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out  by  nothing  but  by  not  making  a  right  use  of  the  eyes  — 
by  refusing  to  open  them.  Men  are  naturally  totally  blind  to 
the  things  of  the  moral  world,  except  it  be  only  in  mere  spec- 
ulation, because  they  are  totally  corrupt,  ana  wholly  abuse 
and  pervert  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  their  mind, 
and  their  capacity  of  moral  exercises  and  true  discernment,  by 
loving  darkness  and  hating  the  light  Consequently,  thw 
blindness  is  nothing  but  sin,  and  consists  wholly  in  the  crimi- 
nal, inexcusable  exercise  of  the  will,  or  heart  Hence  this 
darkness  is  condemned  and  forbidden  by  God  in  his  Word; 
and  they  who  are,  in  this  sense,  blind,  are  commanded  to 
open  their  mental  eye,  —  to  renounce  the  darkness  and  delu- 
sions in  which  they  are,  and  receive  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  in  the  love  oi  it  "  Hear,  ye  deaf,  and  look,  ye  blind, 
that  ye  may  see."  (Isa.  xlii.  18.)  "  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest, 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light" 
(Eph.  V.  14.)  And  hence  Christ,  when  he  was  on  earth,  and 
since  his  ascension  to  heaven,  did  so  often  say,  "  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.     He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear.** 

And  that  the  above  representation  of  this  matter  is  agreea- 
ble to  truth  and  to  Scripture  is  confirmed,  beyond  all  dispute, 
by  the  most  plain  and  express  statement  of  it  by  our  Savior 
himself.  His  words  are,  "  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For  every  one  that 
doth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light."  (John 
iii.  18-20.)  Believing  on  Christ  implies  a  discerning  the  truth 
respecting  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  and  redemption  by 
him,  and  approving  and  loving  it ;  and  in  this  does  faith  con- 
sist. Unbelief  is  directly  the  opposite ;  it  is  blindness  and 
darkness  itself.  St.  Paul  says,  "  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid 
to  them  that  are  lost :  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  notP  It  consists  in 
opposition  to  the  most  desirable,  charming,  glorious  light  and 
truth,  and  in  hating  it,  and  loving  the  opposite  darkness. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  voluntary,  chosen  darkness;  it  is  altogether 
criminal,  and  is  that  for  which  they  are  justly  condemned. 

It  hence  follows  that  the  light  and  understanding  which  is 
opposed  to  this  moral  darkness  does  also  belong  to  the  heart, 
and  implies  a  virtuous  character,  and  does  consist  in  true  holi- 
ness, or  moral  excellence.  And  in  this  light  it  is  represented 
in  the  sacred  WTitings.  What  Solomon  asks,  and  God  prom- 
ises to  give  him,  is  called  wisdom  and  knowledg-e  in  one  place, 
(2  Chron.  i.  10,  11,)  and  in  another  place  is  called  a  wise  and 
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v/nder standing *hea/rt.  (1  Kings  iii.  9, 12.)  Indeed,  trae  wisdom 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  or  will,  and  consists  essentially  in  the 
right  moral  disposition  of  the  mind,  as  has  been  shown ;  and 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  word  is  generally  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  Scripture ;  and  this,  in  Scripture,  is  the  same  with 
true  light,  or  discerning,  understanding,  and  knowledge.  The 
virtuous,  holy  heart  is  an  enlightened,  wise,  and  understanding 
heart;  and  the  totally  depraved,  vicious  heart  is  darkness 
itself,  —  blind,  foolish,  and  without  understanding.  That  true 
light  and  knowledge  —  the  knowledge  of  God  —  does  not 
consist  in  mere  speculation,  but  depehds  upon  the  heart,  and 
consists  in  the  moral  disposition  and  exercises  of  that,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  words  of  God  by  Jeremiah :  "  I  will 
give  them  an  heart  to  hiiow  we."  (Jer.  xxiv.  7.)  Therefore,  our 
Savior  placed  all  holiness  of  heart,  and  all  true  happiness,  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  the  Redeemer,  —  as 
the  whole  is  comprehended  in  this.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent."  (John  xvii.  3.)  Agreeably  to  this  the 
Psalmist  says,  "  Give  me  understanding,  and  I  shall  keep  thy 
law :  yea,  I  shall  observe  it  with  my  whole  heart  Give  me 
understanding,  and  I  shall  live."  (Ps.  cxix.  34, 144.)  That  the 
illumination  which  takes  place  in  the  mind,  in  regeneration 
and  conversion,  respects  the  heart,  and  has  its  seat  in  that,  is 
asserted  by  St.  Paul  in  the  following  words :  "  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  &wr 
hearts^  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Gqd, 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  (2  Cor.  iv.  6.)  And  that  true  light 
and  knowledge  implies  renovation  of  heart,  or  true  holiness, 
and  is  really  the  same  thing,  is  evident  from  St.  Paul's  men- 
tioning these  as  synonymous.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
he  describes  the  new  man,  or  renewed  heart,  in  the  following 
words :  "  And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed 
in  knowledge^  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him."  (Col. 
iii.  10.)  And,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  describing 
the  same  new  man,  he  uses  these  words :  "  And  be  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  your  mind ;  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. ^^  (Eph. 
iv.  23,  24.)  From  these  two  passages  compared  together  it 
may  be  inferred  with  certainty  that  knowledge  comprehends 
righteousness  and  trv£  holiness^  and  is  the  same  thing. 

That  true  light  and  knowledge  —  the  knowledge  of  God^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  them  who  are  renewed  and  born  of  the 
Spirit  of  God — is  seated  in  the  heart,  and  implies  voluntary 
exercise, — even  that  love  in  which  all  holiness  consists,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture, — may  be  proved  from  the  following  passage: 
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"  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another :  for  love  is  of  Giod :  ami 
every  one  thai  hveth  is  bom  of  Ghd,  and  knawetk  God.  He 
that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God;  for  God  is  love.*'  (1  John 
iv.  7,  8.)  In  these  words,  love  and  knowing  Ctod  are  asserted 
to  be  so  connected,  that  where  love  is  there  is  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  they  who  have  no  love  do  not  know  God.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  dependent  on 
love ;  for  he  who  does  not  love  does  not  know  him.  Thcte 
must,  therefore,  be  this  love  in  order  to  know  Crod,  as  the  lat- 
ter cannot  exist  without  the  former,  and  does  exist  wherever 
the  former  exists.  And  It  is  further  inferred  that  love  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  distinguished,  as  the  one  impliet 
the  other,  and  are  the  same  exercise  of  the  heart.  Lioving 
Grod  is  knowing  him,  and  knowing  God  is  loving  him.  Love 
is  the  eye  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  objects  in  the  moral  woild 
are  seen  in  a  true  light ;  and  where  this  eye,  this  discerning^ 
is  not,  the  mind  is  in  total  darkness  with  respect  to  moftl 
objects.  The  teason  of  this  is  here  given,  —  "for  God  is 
love."  As  love  comprehends  all  moral  excellence,  and  in  tUi 
the  moral  character  of  Grod  consists,  therefore,  he  who  loveth 
not  cannot  have  any  true  idea  or  conception  of  love ;  he  can- 
not  know  the  divine  moral  character,  which  is  love.  Love  u 
here  to  be  understood  in  its  general  nature  —  "every  one  thai 
loveth ;^^  "he  that  loveth  not;" — that  is,  he  whose  heart  it 
not  formed  to  the  exercise  of  universal,  disinterested  benevo- 
lence. This,  as  has  been  shown,  comprehends  all  \irtuou5, 
hqly  love,  and  is  the  same  affection,  whether  it  be  exerci:5ed 
towards  God  or  our  neighbor.  All  the  difference  is  o\^'ing  to 
the  difference  of  the  objects  of  this  same  love. 

In  this  view  it  appears  that  the  same  thing  is  asserted  by 
this  apostle  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle.  He  says, 
''  He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in 
darkness,  even  until  now.  But  he  that  loveth  his  brother 
abideth  in  the  li^ht."  (1  John  ii.  9-11.)  He  that  loveth  is 
born  of  God,  and  is  divinely  illluminated,  and  knoweth  (nxi 
and  the  objects  of  the  moral  world,  and  walketh  in  the  li^t. 
He  that  loveth  not  is  in  total  darkness  with  res|x*et  to  these 
objects :  he  hath  not  seen  God,  nor  known  him ;  for  the  [nire 
in  heart,  only,  —  that  is,  they  who  love,  —  see  Grod.  (Malt.  t. 
8.)  Love  is  the  only  light  of  the  moral  world.  Could  this  be 
extinguished,  all  would  be  total  darkness.  And  they  who  are 
fallen  into  the  darkness  of  sin,  or  self-love,  —  in  which  all  ^in 
radically  consists,  as  has  been  shown,  —  can  be  recovennl  to 
light  by  that  renovation  only,  that  purity  of  heart,  which  con* 
sists  in  love,  or  disinterested  afl'ection.  Hence  it  appears  that 
when  this  apostle  says  "  God  is  light,"  (1  John  L  5,)  and 
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"  God  is  love,"  (1  John  iv.  8,)  he  does  not  mean  any  thing 
really  different  by  light  and  love,  for  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished, but  are  the  same  thing.  Light  is  love,  and  love 
is  light. 

This  same  sentiment,  which  is  inculcated  by  the  apostle 
John  in  the  passages  just  considered,  is  also  asserted  by  St. 
Paul,  in  the  following  words :  "  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but 
love  edifieth.  K  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  any  thing, 
he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know."  *  That  is,  if 
any  man  who  does  not  love,  think  he  has  true  knowledge  by 
mere  speculation,  and  that  all  light  and  knowledge  consists  in 
this,  and  desires  and  seeks  no  other,  he  does  yet  know  nothing 
respecting  moral,  spiritual  objects,  as  he  ought  to  know,  and 
must  know,  in  order  to  have  the  true  knowledge  of  God.  "  But 
if  any  man  love  God,  he  (that  is,  Grod)  is  known  by  him." 
(1  Cor.  viii.  1-3.)  That  is,  if  any  man  have  love,  he  is  illu- 
minated, and  has  true  light  and  knowledge,  which  does  not 
consist  in  mere  speculation,  but  in  the  sensations  and  taste  of 
the  heart,  by  which  he  discerns  the  divine  character  with  ap- 
probation,  and  knows  the  only  true  God ;  which  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  men  otight  to  have,  as  they  are  commanded  to 
love,  and  all  their  duty  lies  in  this.  All  mere  speculative 
knowledge  that  is  possible  to  be  attained  without  love,  leaves 
men  in  total  moral  darkness,  in  the  exercise  of  selfishness  and 
pride,  in  opposition  to  every  part  and  degree  of  their  duty. 

Agreeably  to  this,  the  same  apostle  says,  "  With  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness."  (Rom.  x.  10.)  That  light 
and  discerning  respecting  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  the 
character  of  Christ,  which  is  implied  in  true  faith,  is  not  mere 
speculation,  but  depends  on  the  disposition  and  exercises  of 
the  heart.  Therefore,  Christ  says  to  the  Jews,  "  How  can  ye 
believe,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 
honor  which  cometh  from  God  only?"  (John  v.  44.)  In 
these  words  it  is  declared  that  selfishness  and  pride,  which  are 
directly  opposed  to  that  love  which  consists  in  disinterested 
affection,  do  blind  the  mind  to  spiritual  objects,  and  effectually 
shut  out  that  light  and  discerning  which  is  essential  to  faith  in 
Christ ;  and  that  they  only  whose  hearts  are  benevolent  and 
humble,  have  the  true  light,  and  see  spiritual  objects  as  faith 
beholds  them. 

We  are  taught  the  same  thing  by  Christ,  when  speaking 
expressly  and  particularly  of  illumination.  His  words  are, 
"  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye.  K,  therefore,  thine  eye  be 
single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine  eye 
be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  K,  therefoi:e, 
the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
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ness ! "  (Matt,  vi.  22,  23.)  Our  divine  Tecujher  is  here  speaking 
of  moral  or  spiritual  light  and  darkness,  and  says,  that  these 
are  as  the  eye  of  the  mind  is,  and  depend  on  the  single  or  evil 
eye.  If  we  attend  to  the  Scripture,  we  may  learn  what  is 
meant  by  the  single  and  evil  eye.  Jesus  Christ  says,  "  From 
within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adul- 
teries, fornications,  murders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness, 
deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye^  blasphemy,  pride,  foolish- 
ness :  all  these  evil  things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the 
man."  (Mark  vii.  21-23.)  From  these  words  we  learn  that 
an  evil  eye  belongs  to  the  heart,  and  is  an  exercise  of  the 
heart,  as  it  cometh  out  of  the  heart  Therefore,  it  is  of  a 
moral  nature,  and  is  itself  criminal,  as  it  is  called  an  ml 
thing,  and  is  ranked  among  other  thin^  which  are  moral  evils 
or  sins,  and  defile  men.  We  may  infer  from  this  with  great 
certainty,  that  moral  darkness  belongs  to  the  heart,  and  not 
the  intellect,  as  distinguished  from  that,  —  that  it  consists  in 
the  exercise  of  the  heart,  and  is  in  itself  criminal  in  every 
degree  of  it. 

And  it  may  with  equal  certainty  be  determined,  from  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  what  is  the  particular  nature  of  that 
disposition  and  exercise  which  is  called  an  evil  eye,  and  in  what 
this  evil  eve  consists.  Our  Lord  represents  the  householder, 
who  hired  men  to  work  in  his  vineyard,  at  different  times  in 
the  day,  and  ordered  his  steward  to  give  as  much  v^-ages  to 
those  who  had  labored  but  one  hour,  as  to  those  who  had 
labored  the  whole  day,  as  saying  to  one  of  the  latter  who 
complained  of  this,  "k  thine  et/e  evil,  because  I  am  giXKl?" 
(Matt.  XX.  15.)  Hero  a  contracted,  selfish,  envious  spirit  is 
called  an  evil  eye,  and  is  opposed  to  goodness  of  heart,  or  be- 
nevolence, which  is  here  called  a  good  eye,  and  mu.'^t  Ix*  the 
same  with  a  single  eye.  An  evil  eye  always  means  selfish- 
ness, and  that  afiection  of  heart  which  is  includetl  in  it,  when- 
ever it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  There  are  the  following 
instances  of  this.  When  God  commands  the  Israelites  to 
open  their  hand  wide  and  give  liberally  to  their  poor  breth- 
ren, he  adds  the  following  words:  "Beware  that  there  bt*  not 
a  thought  in  thy  wicked  heart,  saying,  The  seventh  year,  the 
year  of  release,  is  at  hand:  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy 
poor  brother,  and  thou  givest  him  nought,  and  he  cry  unto 
the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.*'  (Deut.  xv.  9.) 
Here,  again,  an  evil  eye  is  a  selfish  disposition  of  heart,  in  op- 
position to  goodness  or  benevolence  of  heart.  The  same  thin:;; 
is  denoted  by  an  evil  eye  in  the  following  passages  :  *•  Eat  thou 
not  the  bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye;  neither  desin*  thou 
his  dainty  meat.      For  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he. 
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Eat  and  drink,  saith  he  to  thee ;  but  his  heart  is  not  with  thee." 
(Prov.  xxiii.  6,  7.)  Here  his  evil  eye  consists  in  the  thoughts 
and  disposition  of  his  heart,  which  are  opposed  to  his  generous, 
benevolent  expressions,  and  really  against  his  guest,  which  can 
be  nothing  but  a  selfish,  covetous  disposition.  '^  He  that  hast- 
eth  to  be  rich,  hath  an  evil  eye."  (Prov.  xxviiL  22.)  Nothing 
but  a  selfish,  inordinate  craving,  and  a  covetous  spirit,  will 
prompt  men  to  make  haste  to  be  rich. 

Having  found  what  an  evil  eye  is,  that  it  consists  in  that 
disposition  and  those  exercises  of  heart  which  are  evil  and 
criminal,  in  that  self-love  which  is  contrary  to  benevolence  and 
true  goodness  of  heart,  and  fills  the  mind  with  moral  darkness, 
it  is  easy  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  a  single  eye,  viz., 
that  disposition  of  heart  which  is  opposed  to  selfishness.  It  is 
an  upright,  good,  benevolent  heart,  or  true,  disinterested,  be- 
nevolent love.  This  is  evident  from  the  passages  of  Scripture 
already  mentioned.  A  liberal,  benevolent  disposition,*  ancj  a 
good  eye,  which  is  the  same,  is  set  in  opposition  to  an  evil 
eye.  The  single  eye  is  the  same  with  a  bountiful  eye.  "  He 
that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed :  for  he  giveth  of  his 
bread  to  the  poor."     (Prov.  xxii.  9.) 

That  the  single  eye  consists  in  benevolence  and  goodness 
of  heart,  is  evident,  (if  any  further  evidence  be  needed,)  in  that 
the  word  in  the  original  anlovg^  translated  single^  when  a  sub- 
stantive, arrior^j,  is  used  for  liberality,  bountifulness,  or  benevo- 
Jience.  It  is  so  used  in  the  following  passages  of  Scripture : 
"  He  that  ffiveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity, ^^  \anloifin,\  That 
is,  with  a  liberal,  bountiful  heart     (Rom.  xii.  a) 

"  How  that  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction,  the  abundance  of 
their  joy,  and  their  deep  poverty,  abounded  unto  the  riches  of 
their  liberality."  (2  Cor.  viii.  2.)  [anXoiriJog]  "  Being  enriched 
in  every  thing,  to  all  bountifulness,^^  (Chap.  ix.  11.)  [f«;  naauv 
anloTijia]  "  While,  by  the  experiment  of  this  ministration,  they 
glorify  God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distribution  [anrXoii^r*  tj^j  xoivtupiag] 
unto  them,  and  unto  all  men."  (Verse  13.)  "  Who  giveth  to 
all  men  liberally,  [aniw;,]  and  upbraideth  not"     (James  i.  5.) 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  representation  of  a  single  and  an 
evil  eye  agrees  exactly  with  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
have  been  mentioned  above,  in  which  disinterested  love,  as 
opposed  to  selfishness,  is  spoken  cJf  as  essential  to  true  light 
and  discerning,  with  respect  to  things  of  a  moral  nature :  so 
that  he  who  loveth,  knoweth  God,  and  he  who  loveth  not, 
knoweth  not  God,  and  consequentiy  has  no  true  knowledge  of 
the  things  of  the  moral  world,  but  is  in  toted  darkness ;  and 
that  self-love  by  which  a  man  hateth  his  brother,  is  moral 
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darkness  itself,  and  causeth  him  to  walk  in  darkness.  Herein 
the  apostles  perfectly  agree  with  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  sayi 
that  a  single  eye — that  is,  love,  or  a  benevolent  disposition  of 
heart  —  is  that  which  illuminates  the  mind,  and  is  moral  light 
and  discerning;  and  that  the  evil  eye  —  that  is,  selfishness  — 
is  moral  darkness,  and  holds  the  mind  in  this  darkness  where 
it  reigns.  Love  —  or  universal,  disinterested  benevolence, 
which  implies  all  moral  goodness,  or  righteousness  and  holi* 
ness  —  is  the  single  eye  which  illuminates  the  mind,  and  filb 
the  heart  with  moral,  divine  light..  This  single  eye  fixes  oo 
one  grand  object,  —  the  glory  of  God, — which  implies  the 
greatest  good  of  his  eternal  kingdom  and  the  best  good  of 
every  individual  creature,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  promote  the 
general  good,  or  is  consistent  with  it.  The  evil  eye  is  selfish- 
ness, and  all  that  is  implied  in  this ;  in  which  all  moral  evil,  or 
sin,  consists.  This  is  moral  blindness,  or  spiritual  dariuiess; 
and,  while  the  heart  is  under  the  dominion  of  this,  all  the  light 
which  is  set  before  the  man,  and  all  his  speculations,  wHll  not 
in  the  lea^t  remove  this  darkness,  but  all  the  light  that  is  in 
him  is  darkness ;  and  ^^  how  great  is  that  darkness ! " 

The  same  thing  is  asserted  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  following 
passages:  "Every  one  that  doeth  evil" — that  is,  is  wholly 
selfish  in  all  he  does  —  "hateth  the  light,  neither  oometh  to 
the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doth 
truth"  —  he  that  loveth,  —  "cometh  to  the  light,"  (John  iii 
20,  21.)  "  If  any  man  trill  do  liis  trill,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myi»elf.^ 
(John  vii.  17.)  He  only  doth  the  will  of  God  who  loveth:  he 
shall  know  God  and  Christ;  he,  and  he  only,  has  light  and 
discerning  to  see  and  know  the  truth,  and  distinguish  it  from 
error. 

St.  Paul  sets  this  point  in  the  same  light  when  he  says 
"And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more,  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment."  (Phil.  i.  9.)  The 
word  h(»n?  translated  "judgment"  signifies  taste  and  sensibil- 
ity of  heart,  which  is  true  moral  light  and  discerning.  This 
knowledge  and  judgment  is  hen*  represented  as  consistinj:  in 
love,  or  the  concomitant  or  fruit  of  it. 

The  above  scriptural  account  of  the  moral  darkness  of  the 
minds  of  dt^pnived  men,  and  of  divine  illumination,  or  spiritual 
light  and  discerning,  is  agreeable  to  reason,  and  supported  by 
it,  and  is  implied  in  what  has  been  generally  granted  by  those 
who  hav(»  attended  to  the  subject.  It  has  been  generally,  if 
not  univ(»rsully,  conceded,  and  seems  to  be  a  plain  dictate  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  that  the  inordinate  lusts  of  men, 
when  they  prevail  and  govern,  do  blind  their  minds  uith  re- 
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spect  to  moral  objects,  so  that  those  lusts  and  evil  inclinations 
of  men  must  be  suppressed  and  mortified,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  in  order  to  their  discerning  these  objects,  and  seeing 
them  in  a  true  and  proper  light.  The  man  who  gives  himself 
up  to  covetousness  and  worldly  pursuits,  to  unrighteousness 
or  sensuality,  must,  by  the  reigning  of  any  or  all  of  these 
lusts,  be  blind  to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  spiritual,  moral 
objects  and  truths,  and  those  exercises  of  mind  in  which  true 
virtue  and  holiness  consist.  And  there  is  no  other  way  to 
recover  such  a  one  to  a  true  and  proper  discerning  of  the  real- 
ity, importance,  the  beauty  and  excellence,  of  the  truths  and 
objects  of  the  moral  world,  —  including  Grod,  his  law,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  gospel,  the  nature  and  excellence  of  true  religion, 
—but  by  an  alteration  in  the  taste,  disposition,  and  desires 
of  his  heart,  and  recovering  him  to  a  contrary  taste  and  dispo- 
sition of  mind. 

And  it  is  equally  reasonable  and  certain  that  the  more  in- 
ward lusts  of  the  heart  —  selfishness  and  pride,  which  are  the 
essence,  root,  strength,  and  support  of  these  lusts  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  of  all  others  —  should  be  attended  with 
moral  blindness  where  they  reign,  and  are  blindness  and  moral 
darkness  itself,  and  that  true  illumination  and  moral  light  con- 
sist in  an  opposite  disposition  and  taste  of  mind.  Things  of 
a  moral  nature  have  relation  to  the  exercises  of  the  heart ;  and 
sin  and  holiness  consist  in  self-love  and  benevolence,  as  has 
been  shown.  He  whose  heart  is  destitute  of  benevolent  affec- 
tion can  have  no  true  idea  of  it,  because  ideas  of  exercises  of 
heart  are  obtained  by  having  exercises  of  that  kind,  and  no 
other  way.  Therefore,  he  who  exercises  no  true  love  knows  not 
the  true  moral  character  of  God,  for  this  consists  in  love.  And 
when  this  affection  takes  place  in  his  heart,  he  has  spiritual 
discerning,  moral  light  breaks  in  upon  his  mind,  he  is  furned 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  sees  and  knows  God  in  his  true 
moral  character,  and  has  some  right  view  of  things  of  the 
moral  world.  Agreeably  to  this  Solomon  says,  "Evil  men 
understand  not  judgment;  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  under- 
stand all  things."  (Prov.  xxviii.  5.) 

This  light  and  discerning,  by  which  the  true  beauty  and 
excellence  of  moral  objects  is  seen,  is  not  attainable  by  any 
kind  or  degree  of  mere  intellectual  speculation,  as  distin- 
guished from  relish  and  exercise  of  the  heart  Moral  beauty, 
amiableness,  and  excellence  is  not  the  object  of  mere  intellect 
or  understanding,  as  distinguished  from  the  will  or  heart;  it  is 
the  object  of  taste,  which  belongs  to  the  heart,  and  implies 
inclination  and  exercise  of  heart,  and  consists  in  it.  Beauty 
and  amiableness  is  discerned  by  taste ;  and  seeing  beauty  im- 
voL.  I.  35 
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plies  inclination  to  it,  or  love  of  it.  Benevolent,  disinterested 
affection,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  is  the  single  eye,  is  that 
in  which  true  moral  taste  consists.  This  belongs  to  the  heart, 
and,  where  this  exists,  things  of  the  moral  world  appear  in 
their  true  beauty  and  amiableness,  and  are  relished  and  loved. 
On  the  contrary,  self-love,  which  implies  every  sinful  affection 
and  lust,  is  that  in  which  a  wrong  bias  and  taste  of  heart  con- 
sists. It  is  blind  to  moral  beauty ;  and  those  moral  objects 
and  affections  in  which  all  the  true  beauty,  amiableness,  and 
excellence  in  the  universe  consist,  appear  disagreeable  and 
odious,  so  far  as  they  are  seen,  which  is  real  aversion  and 
hatred  of  them.  This  is  blindness  indeed  I  —  the  only  moral 
blindness,  and  the  greatest  darkness  and  delusion  that  can  be 
in  nature.  It  calls  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  it  puts  darkness 
for  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
foy,  bitter.*  (Isa.  v.  20.) 

This  will  appear  more  evident  and  clear,  perhaps,  by  con- 
sidering the  nature  and  tendency  of  self-love, — which  compre- 
hends every  vice  and  lust  of  the  mind,  and  is  exercised  in  all 
sin,  —  and  the  opposite  nature  of  universal,  disinterested  be- 
nevolence, in  which  all  true  virtue  is  implied. 

Self-love  is  an  evil  eye  which  will  not  admit  the  light  that 
discovers,  and  brings  into  clear  view,  all  the  grand,  beautiful, 
and  glorious  objects  in  the  moral  world.  It  is  fast  shut  against 
all  those,  and  excludes  them  wholly  from  sight.  It  sees  and 
regards  but  one  infinitely  little,  diminutive  object  —  self.  It 
sinks  the  mind  down,  and  contracts  it  to  this,  and  will  not 
look  at  any  other  object,  or  interest,  but  this  contracted,  selfish 
one.  It  feels  as  if  this  was  the  great  and  only  interest,  and 
subordinates  every  other  being  and  interest,  and  every  possible 
public  good,  to  a  private,  personal  interest,  seeing  no  other 
good  but  that  which  is  suited  to  promote  a  personal,  selfish 
good.  This  self-love  is,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  it,  total 
blindness  to  the  infinite  importance  of  the  being  of  God  and 
the  amiableness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  and  to  the 

♦  All  this  is  implied  in  what  Hierocles,  a  heathen,  has  observed  and  asserted, 
Tiz.,  *•  The  mind  destitute  of  virtue  cannot  sec  the  beauty  of  truth." 

*•  Spiritual  understanding  consists  primarily  in  a  sense  of  heart  of  spiritual 
beauty:  I  say,  a  sense  of  heart;  for  it  is  not  speculation,  merely,  that  is  con- 
cerned in  this  kind  of  understanding ;  nor  can  there  be  a  clear  distinction  made 
between  the  two  faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  as  acting  distinctly  and 
separately  in  this  matter.  When  the  mind  is  sensible  of  the  sweet  beauty  and 
amiableness  of  a  thing,  that  implies  a  sensibleness  of  sweetness  and  delight  in 
the  presence  of  the  idea  of  it.  And  this  sensibleness  of  the  amiableness  or  de- 
lightfulness  of  beauty  carries  in  the  very  nature  of  it  the  sense  of  the  heart,  or 
an  effect  and  impression  the  soul  is  the  subject  of^  as  a  subject  possessed  of 
taste,  inclination,  and  will."  —  Edwards  on  Gracioia  Affections,  pp.  163,  164. 
First  edition. 
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worth  and  glory  of  his  kingdom  and  desirableness  of  the 
greatest  public  good;  and,  consequently,  does  not  see  the 
amiableness  and  worth  of  that  disinterested,  universal  benev- 
olence which  seeks  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  and  fixes 
on  this  as  the  grand  ana  most  desirable  object,  and  subordi- 
nates the  interest  of  individuals  to  the  common  interest  and 
greatest  good  of  the  whole;  and  cannot  have  any  relish  or 
taste  for  this,  but  must  be  displeased  with  it,  and  hate  it  and 
all  the  beings  who  are  of  this  character,  —  as  they  are  disposed 
to  sacrifice  and  give  up  all  his  personal  interest,  which  ne 
holds  as  the  only  good  when  necessary  to  promote  the  general 
good.-  This  seff-love,  therefore,  is  enmity  against  God  and 
the  general  good ;  and  that  affection  must  be  hateful  to  the 
•selfish  person  which  seeks  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  greatest 
good  of  his  kingdom,  and  does  not  regard,  but  gives  up,  the 
interest  of  individuals  so  far  as  the  latter  is  inconsistent  with 
the  former.  Thus  self-love  is  totally  blind  to  the  only  great 
and  real  good  in  the  universe,  and  to  all  the  true  beauty  and 
excellence  in  it.  This  is  the  blindness,  the  darkness  and  de- 
ception, of  every  one  who  loves  his  own  self  only.  This  dark- 
aess,  as  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  heart,  and  consists  in  the 
Teigning  affection  of  it,  cannot  be  removed  by  any  merely  in- 
tellectual light,  knowledge  and  reasoning,  but  remains  in  its 
greatness  and  full  strength  whatever  the  understanding,  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  will,  may  dictate,  —  as  there  is  no 
connection  between  mere  intellectual  knowledge  and  the  taste 
and  inclination  of  the  heart,  aod  the  former  cannot  alter  the 
latter.  This  is  verified,  by  experience,  in  the  innumerable 
instances  of  the  taste  and  inclination  of  the  heart  contradicting 
and  counteracting  the  conviction  and  dictates  of  the  under- 
standing,—  the  former  choosing  that  as  good  and  best,  and 
oursuing  it,  while  the  latter  pronounces  it  to  be  \vrong  and  evil.* 
Disinterested,  universal  benevolence,  or  that  disposition  of 
neart  which  implies  this,  which  is  "  an  honest  and  good,  or 
benevolent  heart,"  is  the  single  eye.  This  gives  that  light  to 
the  mind  in  which  it  discerns  the  grand  objects  comprised  in 
universal  being,  and  sees  what  is  the  true,  the  greatest  and  only 

*  This  was  perceived  by  a  heathen  poet,  and  expressed  in  the  following 
words :  — 

Sed  trahit  invitam  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido ; 
Mens  aliud  suadet.  Video  meliora  proboquo : 
Deteriora  sequor.  —  Ovid. 

Translated  thus :  — 

**  My  reason  this,  my  passion  that,  persuades ; 
I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too,  — 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  punue." 
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good  of  the  universe,  and  fixes  on  this  as  the  first  object  of 
choice  and  pursuit.  This  brings  into  view  the  first  cause  of 
all,  the  infinite  source,  and  the  sum  of  all  being,  as  really  ex- 
isting, and  sees  him  to  be  the  first  and  great  object  of  regard 
and  benevolence.  This  discerns,  tastes,  and  relishes  the  true 
moral  beauty  and  excellence  of  universal  benevolence,  approves 
of  it  and  delights  in  it  as  the  supreme  moral  good,  and  as 
comprehending  the  whole  of  it.  It  sees  God  as  infinitely  great 
and  infinitely  benevolent,  or  good,  rejoices  in  his  felicity  and 
glory,  and  says,  "  Let  him  reign  supreme,  and  be  glorified  to 
the  highest  degree  forever,"  as  involving  the  greatest  good,  the 
highest  happiness  and  glory  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  pleased 
with  the  divine  moral  character  comprehended  in  his  infinite 
benevolence  or  goodness,  and  delights  in  it  above  all  things 
else.     Thus  he  who  loveth,  knoweth  Grod,  for  God  is  love. 

And  he  who  has  this  honest  and  good  heart,  this  disinterested, 
benevolent  affection,  sees  the  beauty,  importance,  righteous- 
ness, and  goodness  of  the  law  of  God,  which  requires  perfect 
love,  universal  benevolence,  with  all  that  affection  which  is  in- 
volved in  it,  of  every  moral  agent,  on  pain  of  his  highest  dis- 
pleasure. He  consequently  sees  all  opposition  to  this  law  to 
be  infinitely  odious  and  detestable ;  and,  therefore,  views  his 
own  character,  as  a  sinner,  as  unspeakably  hateful,  and  abhors 
himself,  and  sees  the  reason  why  God  does  hate  aU  sin,  and 
the  propriety  and  desirableness  that  he  should  express  and 
manifest  his  high  displeasure  at  it,  and  infinite  opposition  to 
it,  in  threatening  it  with  a  jusJij  deserved,  endless  punishment 
And  by  all  this,  he  is  prepared  to  behold  and  understand  the 
gospel,  and  see  the  truth,  wisdom,  and  glory  of  it,  which 
exhibits  infinite  benevolence  in  the  most  advantageous  and 
striking  light,  and  is  suited  in  the  best  manner  to  promote  the 
honor  of  God,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
the  character  of  Christ  will  come  into  view  as  infinitely  amia- 
ble, worthy,  and  important,  and  the  benevolent  heart  will  ap- 
prove, love,  and  rejoice.  This  is  that  knowledge  of  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  which  is  eternal 
life.  It  is  the  light  of  life,  which  is  the  attainment  of  all  the 
followers  of  Christ  He  who  hath  this  love,  "  abideth  in  the 
light,  and  there  is  no  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him."  (John 
viii.  12  ;  xvii.  3.    1  John  ii.  10.) 

From  all  that  has  been  now  observed  on  this  subject,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  divine  illumination  is  effected  by  the  renova- 
tion of  the  heart  of  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  it  is  no 
longer  wholly  selfish,  and  under  the  dominion  of  pride  and 
lust,  but  is  formed  to  universal,  disinterested  benevolence,  or 
true  love.     Nothing  is  wanting  but  such  a  change  of  heart,  in 
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order  to  the  true  light  of  the  moral  world  shining  into  it  By 
this  renovation  the  single  eye  is  formed,  and  the  mind  is  full 
of  light  This  is  that  change  and  illumination  which  is  as- 
cribed in  Scripture  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  that  change 
of  heart  which  Jesus  calls  a  being  born  again  of  the  Spint, 
without  which  men  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  (John  iii. 
3, 5.)  And  by  which  their  eyes  are  opened,  and  they  are  turned 
from  darkness  to  marvellous  light,  and  know  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent  By  this  renovation  a 
wise  and  understanding  heart  is  given,  and  God  gives  a  heart 
to  know  him;  and  he  shines  in  the  heart  by  giving  this  single 
e,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in 
e  face  of  Jesus  Christ  (Jer,  xxiv.  7.  2  Cor.  iv.  6.)  This  is 
the  same  with  giving  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  (Ezek. 
xxxvi.  26,)  and  is  expressed  in  the  following  words :  "  I  will 
put  my  laws  into  their  minds,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts. 
And  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord ;  for  all  shall  know 
me^from  the  least  to  the  greatest.''^  (Heb.  viii.  10, 11.)  Jesus 
Christ  speaks  of  this  illumination  when  he  says,  "  It  is  written 
in  the  prophets.  And  they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God,  Every 
one,  therefore,  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father, 
Cometh  unto  me."  (John  vi.  45.)  And  when  he  says  to  Peter, 
upon  his  professing  his  faith  in  him  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  "Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  (Matt.  xvi.  17.)  St  Paul  speaks  of  this  reno- 
vation of  heart  as  necessary  in  order  to  true  light  and  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  latter  is  implied  in  the  former.  "  Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world ;  but  be  ye  transformed,  by  the  renew- 
ing of  your  mind^  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and 
acceptable,  and  perfect  ^\dll  of  God."    (Rom.  xii.  2.) 

This  illumination,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  discovering 
or  revealing  to  men  any  new  truth  not  already  made  known 
and  contained  in  divine  revelation ;  but  in  forming  the  heart 
to  true  discerning,  and  hereby  opening  the  eye  of  the  mind  to 
see  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures;  or  in  forming  the 
single  eye,  which  will  receive  the  light  which  before  shined, 
but  was  not  admitted,  and  could  not  shine  in  the  heart,  be- 
cause the  eye  was  evil  and  shut  against  the  truth.  This  is 
expressed  by  the  Psalmist,  in  the  following  words :  "  Open 
thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 
thy  law."  (Ps.  cxix.  18.)  The  Scriptures  contain  a  fulness  of 
moral  light  and  instruction ;  they  will  make  him  wise  unto  sal- 
vation who  understands  and  believes,  who  discerns  the  truths 
there  revealed.     There  is,  therefore,  no  need  that  any  new  truth 
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should  be  immediately  suggested  to  the  mind  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  Bible.  Ml  that  is  wanting,  is,  to  have  the 
mind  disposed  and  prepared  to  receive  the  light  which  is  extant 
and  shines  in  the  Word  of  God :  this  is  to  have  a  single  eye,  a 
new,  benevolent  heart.  He  who  has  such  a  heart,  is  hereby 
brought  into  a  new  moral  world ;  sees  the  things  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures  in  a  new  light ;  they  now  appear  in  their  reality 
and  divinity,  beautiful,  consistent,  harmonious,  important,  and 
affecting,  as  they  never  did  before,  infinit-ely  above  any  thing 
else  that  can  be  imagined.  Thus  the  light  shines  in  the  heart 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Grod,  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.  (2  Gor.  iv.  6.)  This  establishes  the  heart 
in  a  belief  and  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  of  di- 
vine revelation,  as  no  degree  of  mere  speculation  can  do.  This 
is  expressed  by  St  John  in  the  following  words:  "We  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understand- 
ing  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true.  This  is  the  true  God, 
and  eternal  life."    (1  John  v.  20.) 

As  the  renovation  of  the  heart  is  but  in  a  small  degree  at 
first,  and  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  not  fully  opened  at  once,  but 
this  work  is  begun  in  an  imperfect  degree,  and  carried  on  to 
perfection ;  so  this  light  is  comparatively  small  and  imperfect 
in  the  beginning,  and  gradually  increases,  and  the  Christian 
grows  in  grace,  in  holiness,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  implies  the  knowledge  of  all  divine  things. 
"  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth 
more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day."  And  as  the  enlightened 
mind  sees  but  in  part  in  this  world,  and  is  never  omniscient, 
some  truths  and  objects  are  more  particularly  and  clearly  in 
view  at  one  time,  and  others  at  another ;  which  may  be  owing 
to  particular  divine,  internal  influence,  or  the  agency  of  other 
invisible  beings,  or  to  external  circumstances  and  occurrences, 
all  which  are  under  the  immediate  influence  and  guidance  of 
the  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  all-wise  Being,  who  worketh  aU 
in  all.     (1  Cor.  xii.  6.) 

It  IS  proper  to  observe  here,  that  though  the  heart  or  will  be 
the  seat  of  this  illumination,  and  moral  light  and  darkness  are 
as  the  disposition  of  the  hfeart  is,  yet  the  whole  mind,  in  all 
the  faculties  of  it,  is  concerned,  and  some  way  included  and 
affected,  in  this  affair.  Intellectual  light  and  conviction,  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  heart,  is  included  in  this  illumi- 
nation. Ideas  are  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  this  medium. 
Where  there  are  no  speculative  ideas,  which  are  in  some 
measure  agreeable  to  the  tnith,  and  no  right  judgment  and 
conviction  respecting  intellectual  objects,  the  benevolent  heart 
will  not  be   properly  illuminated,  or  be  under  advantage  to 
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exercise  itself  properly  towards  external  objects.  When  the 
single  eye  is  formed,  it  will  receive  light  and  view  the  objects  of 
moral  sight  by  the  medium  of  the  intellect.  Therefore,  there 
appears  to  be  a  propriety  that  there  should  be  some  degree  of 
speculative  light  and  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  adult,  be- 
fore a  new  heart  or  single  eye  is  given,  in  order  to  prepare  them  to 
discern  the  truth  properly  and  to  have  exercises  agreeable  to  it. 

And  when  a  new  heart,  a  single  eye,  is  given,  it  will  help  to 
rectify  the  mistakes  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  intel- 
lectual judgment,  as  the  latter  is  influenced  and  biased  in 
judging  of  things  by  the  taste  and  inclination  of  the  heart. 
So  far  as  the  heart  is  honest  and  good,  the  prejudices  which 
bias  the  speculative  judgment  will  be  removed,  and  the  mind 
will  speculate  more  clearly,  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  will 
be  more  clear,  strong,  and  steady,  and  the  attention  of  the 
mind  to  moral,  divine  subjects  will  be  more  fixed  and  engaged, 
and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  enlargement  of  the  mind  in 
intellectual  knowledge  of  these  things  and  the  rational  powers 
of  the  soul ;  for  the  taste  and  benevolent  exercises  of  the  new 
heart  are  perfectly  rational,  and  will  be  approved  by  right  rea- 
son and  a  rectified  judgment.  Thus,  by  the  renovation  of  the 
heart,  forming  it  to  a  right  taste,  a  disposition  to  disinterested 
benevolence,  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  sanctified  ;  the  igno- 
rance and  mistakes  of  reason  and  judgment,  which  originated 
from  an  evil  eye,  or  self-love,  are  removed ;  the  whole  mind  is 
enlightened,  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  harmonize  and  do 
their  ofiice  well.  When  the  heart  is  perfectly  right  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  benevolent,  disinterested  affection,  the  soul  is  full  of 
light,  and  the  man  is  perfectly  holy  in  all  his  faculties  and 
powers. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  above  on  the  subject  of  di- 
vine illumination  is  this.  As  all  mankind  are,  while  in  their 
natural  state,  totally  depraved  and  sinful,  and  this  depravity  is 
in  the  nature  of  it  moral  darkness,  they  are  wholly  blind  to  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  This  blindness  hes  its  foundation 
in  the  hekrt,  and  consists  in  the  wrong  taste  and  sinful  inclina- 
tion of  that,  and  not  in  any  natural  defect  in  the  intellectual 
and  reasoning  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the 
inclination  of  the  heart.  This  blindness  is,  therefore,  a  toilful 
blindness^  as  it  consists  in  the  disposition  and  exercise  of  the 
heart  or  will.  They  have  eyes,  they  have  all  the  natural  men^ 
tal  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  discern  spiritual  things,  as 
well  as  any  other  objects  :  but  they  see  them  not,  because  they 
voluntarily  shut  their  eyes,  and  refuse  to  open  them  and  admit 
the  light  which  shines  around  them,  as  this  light  of  divine 
truth  is  above  all  things  disagreeable  to  them ;  they  hate  it, 
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and  will  not  come  unto  it,  lest  theijr  deeds  should  be  reproved. 
This  blindness  is,  therefore,  wholly  the  fault  of  man,  and  crim* 
inal  in  every  degree  of  it,  being  moral  depravity  itself.  It 
consists  in  self-love,  which  implies  the  whole  of  moral  de- 
pravity, of  every  thing  in  the  heart  that  is  or  can  be  contraiy 
to  the  law  of  God.  This  is  the  evil  eye  which  fills  the  wh<4e 
mind  with  moral  darkness.  This  is  bhndness  to  invisible  spir- 
itual things,  does  not  see  the  beauty,  consistence  and  harmony 
of  moral  truth,  and,  therefore,  has  no  sense  and  cordial  belief 
of  their  reality,  or  that  they  do  indeed  exist,  whatever  reason 
and  speculative  judgment  may  dictate.  Therefore,  "  the  fooV 
every  man  in  his  natural  state,  who  is  in  this  moral  darkness, 
"  saith  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God."  (Ps.  xiv.  1.)  This  is  the 
feeling  and  language  of  a  heart  wholly  depraved  and  under  the 
power  of  self-love,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  any  mere  spec* 
ulations  and  reasoning  on  the  subject,  so  long  as  the  heart  is 
thus  wholly  corrupt,  and  this  selfishness  and  pride,  with  all  the 
lusts  implied  in  this,  tend  to  weaken  and  pervert  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  bribe  and  bias  the  reason  and  specula* 
tive  judgment,  so  as  to  reject  the  truth  and  embrace  error  io 
speculation,  respecting  things  of  a  moral  nature.  And  this  is 
the  ground  and  source  of  all  the  false,  unreasonable  reasoning, 
and  errors  in  judgment  upon  subjects  of  a  moral  nature,  whi<% 
do  take  place  among  mankind;  and, therefore, all  false  reason- 
ing, and  every  error  and  delusion  in  speculation  and  jndgnirnt, 
is  blamablr  and  sinful,  as  all  these  have  their  foundation  in  the 
c'orrn|)t  biases  of  the  heart,  and  are  altogether  governed  and 
produced  by  them. 

The  real  Christian  is,  in  becoming  such,  turned  from  »liis 
darkness  to  marvellous  light,  which  is  effected  by  the  omnijxv 
tent  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  (lod,  in  the  renovation  of  the 
heart,  which  was  before  totally  corrupt,  forming  it  to  disinter- 
ested, universal  benevolence,  and  so  making  it  an  hone>t  and 
good  heart ;  and  forming  the  singh*  eye,  by  which  the  trnths 
revt^aled  in  the  Scriptures  relating  to  the  being  and  perf(*cti<»n5 
of  God,  his  law  and  moral  government,  the  state  and  chanic- 
ter  of  man,  th(»  character  tyid  works  of  the  Meiliator,  the  ^vay 
of  salvation  bv  him,  the  nature  of  dutv  and  tnu»  holint^^J^, 
etc.,  are  :^vim  in  their  true  light,  as  realities,  beautiful,  divine, 
important,  (excellent,  harmonious,  glorious,  and  abov(»  all  thiniT" 
else  interesting  and  affecting,  and  the  mind  is  tilled  with  thi^ 
spiritual,  marvellous,  glorious  light.  By  this  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  eidarged  and  strengthened.  R(*ason  and  judg- 
ment, being  no  longer  biased  by  an  evil  heart,  are  rtH^tified, 
and  the  reasoning,  speculative  faculty  is  exerted  in  an  honest, 
attentive  pursuit  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 
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Though  the  blindness  of  man  in  his  natural,  totally  depraved 
state  be  of  a  moral  nature,  and  voluntary,  and,  therefore, 
wholly  criminal,  yet  it  is  as  great,  and  is  as  much  beyond  the 
power  of  means  to  remove  it,  and  the  man  is  as  far  from 
recovering  himself  to  light,  as  if  the  blindness  was  owing  to 
an  essential  defect  in  the  natural  powers  of  the  soul ;  and  the 
immediate,  almighty  energy  of  the  divine  Spirit  is  as  neces- 
sary to  remove  this  darkness,  and  illuminate  the  mind,  as  if 
natural  faculties  were  wanting.  Therefore,  this  illumination 
is  constantly  ascribed  in  the  Scripture  to  God,  as  the  agent 
and  cause  in  producing  this  effect.  It  is  a  common  observa- 
tion, in  which  all  agree,  that  none  are  blinder  than  they  who 
WILL  NOT  see.  They  have  eyes,  but  see  not.  He  who  has 
eyes,  and  shuts  them  fast,  and  will  not  open  them  to  admit 
the  light  from  an  obstinate  aversion  for  the  light,  is  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  he  who  has  no  eyes ;  and  the  former  can  be  no 
more  made  to  see  than  the  latter,  so  long  as  his  will  is  obsti- 
nately set  against  opening  his  eyes ;  and  it  may  require  the 
same  power  and  agent  to  alter  his  disposition,  and  give  him  a 
contrary  one,  that  is  necessary  to  give  eyes  to  him  who  has 
none.  Yea,  in  the  case  before  us  a  greate^r  exertion  of  power 
is  necessary  to  form  the  single  eye  than  to  create  the  natural 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  for  the  former  is  effected  in  opposition 
to  the  whole  strength  of  the  will,  and  of  Satan  who  possesses 
the  corrupt  heart,  and  blinds  the  mind  of  them  who  do  not 
believe,  whereas  there  can  be  no  opposition  to  the  latter. 
Therefore,  this  illumination  is  said,  in  the  Scripture,  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  exceeding  great  and  mighty  power  of  Gk)d.  (Eph. 
ii.  19.    2  Thess.  i.  11.) 


IMPROVEBiENT. 

I.  From  the  view  we  have  now  had  of  divine  Illumination, 
we  are  led  particularly  to  reflect  on  the  mistake  many  have 
made  in  supposing  that  this  saving  light  is  communicated  to 
the  understanding  independent  of  the  will,  or  heart,  and  con- 
sidered as  a  power  distinct  from  it ;  —  that  this  light  has  its 
seat  in  the  understanding,  and  belongs  to  that,  and  not  to  the 
will,  —  the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  being  the  leading,  gov- 
erning power  of  the  mind.  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  matter  in  the  Scripture,  as  has  been  shown. 
And  this  is  not  only  unscriptural,  but  leads  to  dangerous  and 
hurtful  consequences. 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  to  represent  the  moral  depravity 
of  man  to  consist  in  the  understanding  being  darkened,  as  a 
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distinct  thing  from  the  moral  disorders  and  corruption  of  the 
heart,  and  to  speak  of  enlightening  the  understanding  and 
subduing  the  will,  or  renewing  the  heart,  as  two  distinct  and 
different  operations.  This  tends  to  darken  and  confuse  the 
subject  of  divine  illumination,  and  places  it  in  that  in  which  it 
does  not  consist  according  to  the  Scriptures.  And  it  n»pre- 
sents  the  blindness  of  men  to  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  a 
natural  defect,  and  not  in  the  least  criminal,  since  the  under- 
standing, as  distinguished  from  the  will  or  heart,  is  not  capa- 
ble of  virtue,  or  vice,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  criminal.  For 
whatever  darkness  there  be  in  the  understanding,  which  is 
independent  of  the  will  and  does  not  originate  from  that,  it  is 
not  a  moral  disorder,  but  purely  natural,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  blamable.  This  way  of  representing  this  matter  has,  there- 
fore, doubtless  led  many  to  consider  the  darkness  in  which  all 
unrenewed  men  are,  with  respect  to  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  being  in  no  degree  criminal ;  and  many,  if  not  inoitt, 
who  have  considered  themselves  in  this  state  of  darkness,  have 
viewed  it  only  as  an  unhappiness,  and  not  as  their  sin. 

Others  have  supposed  that  nothing  is  necessary  in  order  to 
enlighten  men,  and  their  becoming  virtuous  and  holy,  but  to 
have  light  take  place  in  the  understanding;  —  that  the  proper 
illumination  of  this  will  influence  and  gain  the  vnH  to  a  com- 
pliance with  that  which  reason  dictates  to  be  truth  —  to  be 
right  and  best.  Of  these,  some  suppose  that  nothing  is  done 
in  order  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  lead  men  to  rea- 
son and  judge  right,  but  to  set  light  before  them  by  external 
ap|)lication  in  a  way  suited  to  excite  the  attention,  etc.  Others 
su|)pose  a  powerful  divine  operation  is  necessary  to  let  that 
light  and  conviction  into  tlie  understanding  whieli  will  efftn.!- 
ually  move  the  will  to  choose  that  which  is  right,  and  jkt- 
suade  the  heart  to  love  God  and  embrace  the  gosjH-l,  etc. 
Both  these  really  deny  the  moral  depravity  of  man  either 
expressly  or  implicitly,  —  at  least,  that  the  heart  is  totally  cor- 
rupt. For,  if  the  will  be  always  disj)osed  and  ready  to  eomnlv 
with  the  truth,  whenever  the  understanding  is  convinced  ol  it 
and  sees  it,  then  the  will  is  not  depraved,  there  is  no  ob>tinarv 
and  rebellion  in  th(i  heart.  All  the  defect  is  in  th<*  luiderstand- 
ing,  in  not  dictating  the  truth  to  the  heart.  But  this  delect  in 
the  understanding,  however  great  it  may  be,  is  not  a  niond.  but 
a  natural  defect;  for,  as  has  been  shown,  the  understaihiiriL'. 
considered  as  not  including  the  will  or  heart,  or  the  mere  s|>ee- 
ulative  faculty  of  the  soul,  is  not  a  moral  faculty,  and  is  not 
capable  of  virtue  or  vice.  According  to  this,  the  heart  eannot 
be  faulty  while  it  acts  according  to  the  dictates  of  tin*  nnder- 
btanding,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  it  is  supposed  always' 
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to  do,  and,  therefore,  never  can  be  guilty  of  any  moral  evil ; 
and  the  understanding,  as  such,  and  as  distinguished  from  the 
will,  is  incapable  of  fault.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  moral  evil,  or  sin :  to  be  sure,  man  is  not  capable  of 
any  such  thin^. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  that  all 
these  suppositions  are  contrary  to  the  representation  which 
the  Scripture  gives  of  this  matter,  and  not  agreeable  to  reason, 
or  to  fact  and  experience.  They  who  thus  set  the  under- 
standing, or  intellect  —  considered  as  a  faculty  distinct  from 
the  will  —  first,  as  the  leading  faculty  of  the  soul,  by  which 
the  will  is,  in  all  cases,  directed  and  governed,  do  certainly 
make  a  great  mistake,  and  turn  things  upside  down.  The 
will  is  the  only  active  faculty  of  the  soul.  The  understanding, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  considered  as  a  distinct  faculty,  and  not 
implying  any  degree  of  will,  is  wholly  passive,  and  not  capable 
of  action.  Every  motion  and  action  of  the  mind  of  man  is 
voluntary^  and,  therefore,  is  the  motion  or  action  of  the  wilL 
All  mental  exercise  originates  in  the  will,  which  is  the  seat  of 
all  moral  action. 

Besides,  they  suppose  what  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ab- 
solutely impossible;  and  build  their  whole  theory  upon  it,  viz. : 
that  the  understanding,  independent  of  the  heart,  is  capable 
of  receiving  or  having  a  true  idea  of  moral  exercise,  or  of  the 
real  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Such  ideas  suppose  taste  and  affection  of  heart,  without  which 
they  cannot  be  perceived,  or  take  place  in  the  mind.  This  is 
as  impossible  as  that  a  blind  man  should  have  a  true  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  light  and  colors,  or  that  a  man  may  perceive  the 
sweetness  of  honey,  and  be  pleased  with  it,  by  mere  reasoning 
upon  it,  or  touching  it  with  his  finger,  while  he  has  not  the 
least  degree  of  taste  or  relish  for  it,  as  has  been  before  observed, 

11.  From  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  other  mis- 
takes which  have  been  made  about  divine  illumination  are 
detected,  and  appear  to  be  delusive  and  dangerous.  Some 
have  thought  they  were  savingly  enlightened  by  their  being 
led  to  see,  in  an  unaccountable  manner  to  them,  an  extraordi- 
nary external  light  and  brightness,  —  either  by  their  bodily 
eyes,  or  in  their  imagination,  —  which  has  affected  them 
much.  Or,  they  have  had  their  eyes  opened,  as  they  suppose, 
clearly  to  see  Christ  on  the  cross,  or  seated  in  heaven ;  and 
heaven,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it,  have  been  seen  by  them,  etc 
All  things  of  this  kind  are  as  far  from  spiritual  discoveries  as 
darkness  is  from  light,  and  are  mere  imaginary  conceptions, 
of  which  he  who  has  the  most  depraved  heart  is  as  capable  as 
any  other  person.  And,  as  they  do  not  suppose  a  renewed 
heart,  so  they  have  no  tendency  to  make  it  better. 
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Others  have  thought  themselves  divinely  taught  and  illumi- 
nated, by  having  some  new  thing,  which  they  call  truth,  sug- 
gested to  their  minds  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  or  some  imme- 
diate impulse,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Bible.  And  not 
a  few,  instead  of  learning  their  duty  from  the  Bible,  have 
expected  and  thought  they  have  had  light  and  direction  given 
to  them  immediately  from  heaven  to  make  known  what  they 
were  to  say  and  do,  and  have  thought  themselves  directed  in 
all  their  actions  by  some  invisible,  divine  impulse.  All  these 
are  not  only  entirely  different  from  divine  illumination,  but  are 
dangerous  delusions,  and  have  proved  fatal  to  many  who  have 
depended  upon  them. 

Imaginary  ideas  may  attend  divine  illumination,  and  often 
do  in  this  very  imperfect  state;  —  that  is,  a  person  may  have 
a  discerning  heart  given  to  him,  by  which  he  sees  the  saving 
truth,  yet,  by  the  influence  of  his  imagination,  he  may  have 
many  ideas  imposed  on  his  mind,  which  accompany  the  true 
light  which  shines  in  his  heart  But  these  mere  imaginary 
ideas  are  no  part  of  the  truth  which  the  enlightened  mind  sees, 
and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  such. 

III.  We  are  led  by  this  subject  more  particularly  to  reflect 
upon  the  total  and  very  great  criminality  of  moral  bUndness, 
which  is  opposed  to  divine  illumination.  This  has  been 
brought  into  view  in  considering  this  subject,  and  it  is  of 
importance  that  it  should  be  always  remembered,  believed, 
and  realized  by  every  person.  Since  this  darkness  consists 
wholly  in  the  sinful  inclinations  of  the  hearty  it  must  be  wholly 
sinful;  and  the  greater,  the  more  strong  and  fixed,  it  is,  the 
more  criminal  it  must  be.  The  necessity  of  divine  influence 
and  power  in  order  to  remove  this  darkness,  is  so  far  from 
proving  it  no  crime,  that  it  is  a  demonstrative  evidence  that 
it  is  a  very  great  crime,  as  it  is  so  strongly  fixed  in  the  heart. 
We  are,  and  must  be,  under  obligation  to  understand  and 
approve  all  that  moral  truth  of  which  our  natural  capacities 
are  capable,  and  which  we  have  opportunity  and  are  under 
advantage  to  see.  All  that  blindness  and  error  which  is  con- 
trary to  this,  and  prevents  our  seeing  it,  is  contrary  to  our 
obligation,  —  a  violation  of  it,  —  and,  therefore,  altogether 
criminal.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  person  who 
has  no  eyes,  —  and,  therefore,  cannot  see  the  light,  it  being 
naturally  impossible,  —  and  another  who  has  good  eyes,  but, 
from  an  aversion  from  seeing,  shuts  them  fast,  and  will  not 
open  them  to  admit  the  light.  The  former  cannot  be  under 
obligation  to  see,  or  blamed  for  not  seeing;  the  latter  may, 
and  it  is  wholly  his  own  fault  that  he  does  not  see.  The 
Scripture  represents  moral  blindness  by  this,  and  say.s,  men 
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have  eyes  and  see  not,*  because  they  hate  the  light,  and  shut 
their  eyes. 

We  are  wholly  blamable  and  have  no  excuse  for  all  our 
blindness  respecting  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  and  for 
every  error  and  mistake  into  which  we  fall  concerning  things 
of  a  moral  nature ;  and  the  greater  our  blindness  is,  and  the 
more  gross  and  numerous  are  our  errors  and  mistakes  in  these 
things,  and  the  more  clear  the  light  is  which  is  set  before  us, 
the  more  inexcusable  and  guilty  we  are.  Our  Savior  says, 
"  If  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness  I"  And  we  are  prepared  now  to  say,  if  all  this  great 
darkness  be  wholly  criminal,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  it,  how  great  is  our  guilt! 

IV.  How  reasonable  is  it  that  men  should  be  called  upon 
and  commanded  to  open  their  eyes  and  see,  in  a  moral  sense ! 
It  has  been  observed  that  God  does  so  in  the  Scripture.  He 
says,  "  O  ye  simple,  understand  wisdom ;  and  ye  fools,  be 
ye  of  an  understanding  heart"  (Pr.  viii.  5.)  If  men  be 
wholly  blamable  for  not  seeing  when  Qod  has  given  them 
capacity  to  see  and  sets  light  before  them,  and  then*  blindness 
be  wholly  wilful,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  they  should  not 
be  exhorted  and  commanded  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  and 
can  have  no  excuse  for  not  doing  it,  however  fixed  and  obsti- 
nate they  are  in  their  blindness,  and  however  far  they  are  from 
a  disposition,  or  moral  power,  or  possibiUty,  to  come  to  the 
light,  from  their  fixed  and  strong  hatred  of  it ;  so  that  they 
never  will  obey,  if  left  to  themselves.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  this  should  be  well  understood  and  believed,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  our  understanding  the  Scripture,  and  our 
own  character  and  blamableness. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

SAVING  FAITH. 

Section  I. 

There  have  been,  and  still  are,  various  and  opposite  opinions 
in  the  Christian  world,  and  among  Protestants, respecting  saving 
faith,  and  very  different  definitions  have  been  given  of  it.     In- 
stead of  particularly  describing  these,  and  attempting  to  refute 
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any  of  them  now,  it  is  proposed  to  examine  the  Scriptures,  and 
endeavor  from  them  to  find  what  is  the  nature,  and  what  are 
the  properties,  of  this  faith ;  and,  if,  in  this  way,  which  is  doubt- 
less the  most  proper  to  be  taken,  a  clear  and  satisfactory  idea 
of  this  subject  may  be  obtained,  all  erroneous  opinions  respect- 
ing it,  which  have  been  imbibed  and  propagated,  will,  of 
course,  be  detected.  In  this  view  the  following  things  may  be 
observed :  — 

L  Saving  faith  is  represented  in  many  passages  of  Scripture 
as  consisting  in  a  belief  and  assurance  of  the  truth  and  reality 
of  those  things  which  are  revealed  and  asserted  by  God  in  the 
divine  oracles ;  or  a  conviction  and  assured  knowledge  that  the 
Grospel  is  true ;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Savior  of  the  world ;  and  they  who  have  this  belief,  assurance, 
or  knowledge,  are  considered  and  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
salvation. 

This  is  the  account  given  of  faith  in  the  most  express  defi- 
nition of  it  in  the  Bible.  "  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  (Heb. 
xL  1.)  Here  faith  is  described  in  the  general  nature  of  it,  and 
is  said  to  be  that  by  which  invisible  and  future  things  are  seen 
as  evident  realities.  Hence  it  appears,  that  he  who  realizes 
and  is  assured  of  the  truths  contained  in  divine  revelation,  has 
true  faith,  by  which  men  believe  to  the  saving  of  their  souls, 
which  is  the  faith  here  defined,  as  appears  from  the  words  im- 
mediately preceding  these,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  foregoing 
chapter :  "  We  are  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul.     Now  faith,"  etc. 

When  Peter  said  to  Jesus,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,"  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Barjona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Upon  this 
we  may  observe, — 

1.  That  the  faith  which  Peter  professes,  is  a  belief  and  as- 
surance that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Messiah  who  was  to  come  into  the  world. 

2.  That  Christ  declares  this  to  be  saving  faith,  in  pronoun- 
cing Peter  blessed  upon  this,  and  asserting  that  this  faith  wa^ 
the  effect  of  divine,  supernatural  influences. 

Very  parallel  to  this  is  what  St.  John  asserts  concerning 
faith.  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God."  (1  John  iv.  15.)  This 
is  the  same  confession  which  Peter  made,  and  this  is  here 
declared  to  be  peculiar  to  a  good  man,  a  true  Christian  who 
shall  be  saved.  By  confessing  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
is  meant  a  sincere  and  true  declaration  of  a  belief  and  assor- 
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ance  of  this  truth.  Such  a  belief  and  assurance  of  this  truth 
is  the  only  proper  ground  of  this  confession,  and  is  saving  faith. 
Both  these  passages  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  this  same  apostle :  "  Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  Grod."  (Chap.  v.  1.)  Here  a 
belief  of  this  single  proposition,  Jesus  is  the  Christy  is  asserted 
to  be  justifying,  saving  faith,  which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  are 
born  of  Grod. 

The  same  description  of  saving  faith  is  found  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul :  "  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  Grod  raised  him 
fromHhe  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  (Rom.  x.  9.)  To  believe 
that  Jesus  was  raised  from  the  dead,  is  the  same  with  believ- 
ing that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  and  this  is  here  asserted  to  be 
saving  faith.  This  same  faith  the  eunuch  professed,  upon 
which  he  was  baptized  by  Philip,  and  admitted  among  the 
number  of  true  believers  in  Christ.  "  And  he  answered  and 
said,  I  believe  that  Je$ius  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God."  (Acts 
viii.  37.)  Agreeably  to  this  Christ  says,  "  This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  Grod,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  (John  xviL  3.)  Here  eternal 
life  is  connected  with  having  a  true  idea  or  knowledge  of  Gtod 
and  the  Savior,  or  seeing  their  true  character  and  believing 
them  to  be  such  as  they  are.  This,  therefore,  must  be  the 
same  with  that  faith  to  which  our  Savior  so  often  promises 
salvation,  and  without  which  he  repeatedly  says  men  cannot 
be  saved. 

In  all  these  passages  faith  is  represented  as  that  by  which 
the  truth  is  seen,  so  that  the  truths  of  the  gospel  become  pres- 
ent and  real  to  the  mind,  attended  with  an  assurance  of  their 
truth  and  reality ;  and  that  this  belief  of  the  truth,  with  what 
it  necessarily  includes,  is  the  whole  of  saving  faith,  and  is  the 
same  thing  which  is  elsewhere  called  "  coming  to  the  light." 
(John  iii.  31.)  «  Being  in  the  light."  (1  John  ii.  9.)  «  Know- 
ing the  truth."  (John  viii.  31.)  "  Coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth."  (1  Tim.  ii.  4.)  "  A  belief  of  the  truth."  (2 
Thess.  ii.  13.)  "  A  being  illuminated."  (Heb.  x.  32.)  "  The 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Grod,  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ  shining  in  the  heart."  (2  Cor.  iv.  6.)  "  Beholding, 
as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord."    (Chap.  iii.  18.) 

II.  Saving  faith,  in  a  number  of  places,  is  represented  in  a 
light  which,  to  some,  especially  at  first  view,  may  appear  dif- 
ferent from  the  description  of  it  in  the  forementioned  passages, 
if  not  contrary  to  it  It  is  considered  and  represented  as  con- 
sisting in  the  exercise  of  the  heart  and  choice  of  the  will ;  this 
being  essential  to  it,  and  including  the  whole. 
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Believing'  on  the  name  of  Christ,  and  receivings  him,  is  men- 
tioned as  being  one  and  the  same  thing :  '^  But  to  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.''^  (John  i.  12.) 
Here  receiving  Christ,  and  believing  on  him,  are  synonymous 
expressions,  and  must  mean  the  same  thing.  But  receiving 
Christ  is  an  exercise  of  will  or  choice,  and  is  the  same  thins; 
with  voluntarily  embracing  him,  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gos|)^ 
Faith  in  Christ,  or  believing  on  him,  is  termed  coming  to  him, 
as  being  one  and  the  same.  "He  that  cometh  to  me,  shall 
never  hunger ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me,  shall  never  thirsf* 
(John  vi.  35.)  As  hungering  and  thirsting  are  the  same  men- 
tal exercise,  so  are  believing  on  Christ  and  coming  to  him. 
This  is  further  evident  from  the  words  following :  "  But  I  said 
unto  you,  that  ye  also  have  seen  me,  and  believe  not  All  that 
the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  to  me ;  and  he  that  cometh  to 
mc,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  (Verses  36,  37.)  Here  Christ 
speaks  of  coming  to  him,  as  the  condition  of  salvation  by  him, 
and  as  directly  the  reverse  to  not  believing  on  him,  with  which 
he  charges  the  Jews ;  and,  therefore,  by  coming  to  him  he  can 
mean  nothing  but  saving  faith,  even  the  same  which  he,  in  this 
discourse,  repeatedly  calls  believing  on  him.  (Verses  35, 40,  47.) 
It  may  be  also  observed,  that  what  Christ  here  caUs  not  believ- 
ing^ he  in  another  place  denotes  by  not  coming  to  him.  "  Ye 
will  not  come  unto  me,  that  ye  might  have  life."  (Chap.  v.  40.) 
The  charge  of  not  coming  to  him,  and  not  believing  on  him,  is 
evidently  the  same.  And  that  coming  to  Christ  is  the  same 
with  believing  on  him,  is  confirmed  from  the  evident  synony- 
mous use  of  those  phrases  in  the  words  which  follow  those 
which  have  been  mentioned.  "  And  this  is  the  will  of  the 
Father,  that  every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him, 
may  have  everlasting  life.  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except 
the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him.  Every  man,  there- 
fore, that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh 
vnto  me.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me, 
hath  everlasting  life."  (John  vi.  40,  44-47.)  And  we  find  him 
speaking  again  after  the  same  manner.  "  If  any  man  thirst, 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as 
the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  waters."    (John  vii.  37,  38.) 

Faith  in  Christ  is  denoted  by  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking 
his  blood.  (John  vi.  50,  51,  53,  54,  56-58.)  "  Whosoever  eat- 
eth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  It  is  not  only  evident  from 
the  words  themselves,  that  by  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his 
blood,  that  uniting  act  of  the  soul  to  Christ  is  expressed,  which 
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is  necessary  in  order  to  enjoy  what  he  has  obtained  for  men, 
which  must  be  saving  faith ;  but  this  is  yet  more  evident  by 
comparing  them  with  the  foregoing  words,  of  which  these  are 
evidently  designed  as  an  explanation :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  un- 
to you,  he  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life."  (Verse 
47.)  And  again,  "  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that 
every  one  that  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  Am,  may  have 
everlasting  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 
(Verse  40.)  Here  eternal  life,  and  to  be  raised  up  by  Christ  at 
the  last  day,  is  promised  in  one  place  to  believing  on  Christ, 
and  in  the  other  to  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking'  his  blood ; 
therefore,  it  is  certain  that  these  are  not  two  different  things, 
but  one  and  the  same,  which  is  connected  with  eternal  lue, 
and  the  condition  of  enjoying  it.  But  eating  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  and  drinking  his  blood,  can  mean  nothing  less  than 
voluntary  exercise,  by  which,  from  a  taste  and  reUsh  for  the 
character  of  Christ  and  his  excellence,  the  heart  receives  and 
embraces  him  as  a  suitable  and  all-sufficient  Savior. 

Calling  on  the  name  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  an  exercise 
of  faith,  or  a  proper  expression  of  faith  in  him.  For  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  "  Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed. 
For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek ;  for 
the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  caU  upon  him. 
For  whosoever  shall  caU  upon  the  name  of  the  Lordy  shall  be 
saved."  (Rom.  x.  11-13.)  No  one  who  attends  to  these  words 
can  suppose  that  believing  on  Christ,  and  calling  on  his  name, 
are  two  distinct  things,  or  doubt  whether  they  are  one  and  the 
same  exercise. 

To  the  same  purpose  are  those  Scriptures  which  represent 
faith  in  Christ  by  looking  unto  him  and  trusting  in  him.  '*  Look 
unto  me,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  ye  saved."  (Isa.  xlv. 
22.)  Here  looking  to  Christ,  and  salvation,  are  connected; 
and  this  is  represented  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  only 
condition  of  it.  But  this  is  the  same  thing  with  seeking  him, 
coming  to  him,  and  accepting  of  him.  In  this  passage  there  is 
doubtless  a  reference  to  the  direction  which  God  gave  to  the 
Israelites  to  set  a  brazen  serpent  upon  a  pole,  in  the  wilderness, 
with  a  promise  that  every  one  who,  being  bitten  of  a  fiery  ser- 
pent, looked  upon  it,  should  live.  For  this  was  a  designed 
type  of  Christ,  which  our  Savior  therefore  applies  to  himself; 
and  at  the  same  time  declares  that  looking  upon  the  exalted 
serpent,  denoted  faith  in  him.  "  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."    ^John  iii.  14, 15.) 

Trusting  in  God  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
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^nd  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  necessary  in  order 
to  enjoy  his  favor,  to  which  promises  of  all  good  are  made,  in 
the  same  manner  as  faith  in  Christ  is  in  the  New  Testament; 
from  whence  it  m^y  be  safely  inferred  that  they  are  the  same. 
And  agreeably  to  this,  believing  in  Christ  is  called  trusting'  in 
hirri^  by  St  Paul.  "  That  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his 
glory,  who  first  trusted  in  ChristP  (Eph.  i.  12.)  "  Isaiah  saith, 
There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign 
over  the  Gentiles,  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust^^  (Rom.  xv. 
12.)  Trust  in  Christ  implies  the  exercise  of  the  disposition  or 
will,  even  the  receiving  and  embracing  of  the  heart :  for  men 
do  not  trust  in  any  person  or  object  for  any  thing  but  that 
which  to  them  is  a  good,  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  what  they 
desire  and  choose.  Yea,  trusting  is  commonly  used  with  re- 
spect to  some  great  good  upon  which  men  set  their  hearts,  and 
depend  upon  it  for  support,  satisfaction,  and  happiness ;  and 
that  trusting  in  Christ  is  the  same  with  looking  and  coming  to 
him,  and  seeking  him,  will  be  evident  from  the  last-mentioned 
passage,  by  turning  to  the  words  of  Isaiah,  from  which  it  is 
taken :  for  what  the  apostle  renders,  "  In  him  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles trust^^  is  in  the  following  words  in  the  place  quoted,  "  To 
it  (that  is,  to  Christ)  shall  the  Gentiles  seek.^^ 

From  these  passages  of  Scripture,  and  many  others  of  the 
like  tenor,  it  may  be  determined  with  certainty,  that  sa\nng 
faith  implies  the  consent  of  the  wdll,  accepting  of  Christ; 
choosing  and  embracing  him,  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  gospel; 
and  that  this  is  essential  to  it ;  so  that  where  this  exercise  and 
consent  of  heart  is  not,  there  is  no  faith,  and  no  real  and  proper 
conviction,  knowledge,  or  belief  of  the  truth. 

And  if  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  on  divine 
illumination,  be  understood  and  kept  in  mind,  the  account  we 
have  had  of  saving  faith  from  the  Scripture,  under  the  two 
preceding  observations,  will  appear  to  be  consistent  and  intel- 
ligible. It  has  been  there  proved  from  Scripture,  that  a  right 
disposition  of  mind  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  that  true  dii*- 
cerning  in  things  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature  which  is  im- 
plied in  saving  faith ;  and  that  seeing  and  understanding  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  implies  exercise  of  heart,  and  the  former 
cannot  be  distinguished  and  separated  from  the  latter,  even  in 
idea  and  conception.  Therefore,  a  saving  belief  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  supposes  and  implies  right  exercises  of  heart,  in 
tasting  and  relishing  moral  beauty,  and  embracing  it  as  good 
and  excellent,  and  thus  embracing  Christ  and  the  gospel  im- 
plies all  that  light,  conviction,  and  assurance  of  the  truth, 
which  is  essential  to  saving  faith  ;  and  both  these,  or  rather,  ail 
this,  is  really  but  one  and  the  same  whole. 
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The  gospel  is  all  of  a  moral  nature ;  by  it  is  exhibited  the 
plan  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  or  his  moral,  spiritual 
kingdom,  to  the  best  advantage,  in  the  clearest  and  most  strik- 
ing light  In  this  is  the  greatest  and  most  clear  manifestation 
of  the  Deity ;  and  it  comprises  the  sum  of  all  the  moral  beauty 
and  excellence  that  is  to  be  seen  by  created  intelligences,  in  the 
whole  universe.  In  Jesus  Christ,  the  glory  of  Grod,  his  moral 
beauty  and  perfection,  shines  with  the  brightest  effulgence,  and 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  glory  of  God,  the  bright  ema- 
nation of  the  divine  fulness,  beauty,  and  perfection,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  iv,  6.)  He  is  the  im- 
age of  God.  In  him,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  rays  of  the  divine 
glory  centre,  and  by  him  are  to  the  greatest  advantage  reflected 
on  all  finite  intelligences.  He,  therefore,  who  sees  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  true  character,  as  a  beautiful,  suitable,  and  all-sufficient 
Savior,  or  understands  the  gospel,  sees  and  understands  what 
is  the  sum  of  all  moral  beauty  and  perfection ;  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  gospel,  and  infinitely  distinguishes  it  from  every 
thing  which  is  merely  human,  or  is  not  divine,  and  without 
which  the  gospel  would  be  infinitely  unworthy  of  God,  and 
want  the  evidence  which  the  believer  has  that  it  is  from  God. 
Therefore,  he  who  discerns  not  this  moral  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, which  is  the  same  with  having  no  taste  of  heart  for  it, 
the  gospel  is  hid  from  him.  He  does  not  understand  it;  ,has 
no  true  idea  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  consequently,  discerns  not 
the  proper  and  all-convincing  evidence  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
Grod,  and  a  suitable  and  all-sufficient  Savior :  therefore,  does 
not,  and  cannot,  believe  it  with  that  faith  which  it  demands. 

But  such  a  true  idea  of  Jesus  Christ,  such  a  knowledge  of 
him  in  his  true  character,  such  a  sight  of  his  moral  beauty  and 
excellence,  supposes  and  takes  place  in  the  exercise  of  a  right 
taste  and  disposition  of  heart,  without  which  it  cannot  possibly 
be  perceived.  For,  as  has  been  proved,  a  discerning  and  sight 
of  beauty,  especially  of  moral  beauty  and  excellence,  depends 
upon  the  taste  and  disposition  of  the  heart,  and  it  cannot  be 
discerned  by  the  speculative  understanding,  as  distinct  from 
the  will,  and  independent  of  it  But  such  taste  and  disposition 
of  heart.,  which  discerns  the  moral  beauty  and  excellence  of 
Christ  and  the  gospel,  and  opens  to  the  mind  the  all-convincing 
evidence  of  their  reality,  necessarily  implies  and  carries  in  it 
approbation  of  the  gospel,  and  a  cordial  embracing  it  as  excel- 
lent and  divine,  which  is  the  same  with  receiving  Jesus  Christ, 
and  trusting  in  him  as  a  worthy  and  all-sufficient  Savior. 

All  this,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  made  so  evident  in  the 
foregoing  section,  from  Scripture  and  the  reason  and  nature 
of  things,  that  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  here, 
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or  repeat  what  has  been  said  there.  However,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  several  passages  of  Scripture,  in  addition 
to  those  there  cited,  which  represent  that  light,  knowledge, 
and  belief  respecting  the  tmths  of  the  gospel,  in*  which  saving 
faith  consists,  to  imply  a  right  temper  of  mind,  which  is  the 
same  with  a  benevolent  heart,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
true  light  and  discerning  with  respect  to  those  things,  and, 
therefore,  no  saving  faith;  —  and,  consequently,  that  an  evil 
heart  —  that  is,  a  rebellious,  disobedient  heart,  under  the  power 
of  selfishness,  pride,  and  lust — does  not  and  cannot  believe 
on  Jesus  Christ  with  that  faith  which  is  reasonable,  and  which 
the  gospel  requires. 

Christ  says  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  "  How  can  ye  believe 
which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor 
that  cometh  from  God  only  ?  "  (John  v.  44.)  Here  a  selfish, 
proud,  worldly  spirit,  which  alienated  them  from  God,  and 
rendered  them  so  unfriendly  to  him  as  not  to  desire  the  honor 
which  he  gives,  is  represented  as  inconsistent  with  believing 
on  Christ,  or  a  sight  of  that  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
which  is  implied  in  saving  faith.  Therefore,  a  contrary  temper 
of  mind  to  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  and 
is  implied  in  saving  faith,  which  must  be  a  benevolent,  hum- 
ble, spiritual  disposition,  which  is  friendly  to  the  di\ine  char- 
acter, and  sincerely  desires  the  spiritual  blessings  which  he 
gives  —  the  honor  which  cometh  from  God.  According  to 
this,  all  the  mere  speculative  knowledge  —  all  the  light  and 
conviction  —  relating  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  of  which  un- 
renewed men  are  capable,  falls  essentially  short  of  true  faith 
in  Christ,  so  that  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  Therefore,  men  must  have  an  obedient,  holy  disposition 
of  heart  in  order  to  exercise  saving  faith.  It  is  with  such  a 
renewed  heart  that  men  believe  unto  righteousness.  (Rom.  x. 
10.)  With  such  a  heart  the  eunuch  believed  on  Christ.  (Acts 
viii.  37.)  St.  John  asserts  this  in  the  strongest  terms,  in  the 
following  words :  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  born  of  God."  (1  John  v.  1.)  Thus  faith  in  Christ 
implies  renovation  of  heart  —  a  right  disposition  of  mind. 
Where  this  is  not,  there  can  be  no  faith. 

We  find  the  same  thing  implied  and  inculcated  in  our 
Savior's  parable  of  the  sower,  as  he  explains  it.  (Matt,  xiii. 
23.  Mark  iv.  20.  Luke  viii.  15.)  He  that  received  seed 
into  good  ground  is  he  who,  with  an  honest  and  s^ood  hearts 
heareth  the  word,  understandeth,  receiveth,  and  keepeth  it, 
and  bringeth  forth  fruit  with  patience.  Upon  this  it  may 
be  observed,  that  what  is  called  understanding  the  word^  by 
Matthew,   is   expressed    by   receivings   it,  by    Mark.      From 
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hence  it  is  certaia  that  understanding  the  word  is  the  same 
with  receiving  it,  or,  at  least,  that  one  implies  the  other.  But 
receiving'  the  word  is  an  exercise  of  heart,  which  appears 
with  great  certainty  from  the  words  which  Luke  uses, — 
"  which  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard  the  word, 
keep  it"  It  is  the  honest  and  good  heart  which  understands, 
receives,  and  keeps  the  word;  and  he  who  has  not  such  a 
heart,  —  that  is,  an  upright  and  benevolent  heart,  —  does 
neither  receive  nor  understand  it  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to 
observe  that  saving  faith  consists  in  understanding  or  receiv- 
ing the  word,  —  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  —  which,  according  to 
this  representation,  is  found  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  and 
in  no  other,  and  implies  the  upright,  disinterested,  benevolent 
exercises  of  such  a  heart  Before  we  leave  this  passage,  it 
may  be  useful  to  observe,  that,  according  to  this  representation 
of  our  Savior,  the  word  of  truth  does  not  make  the  evil,  hard, 
selfish  heart  good ;  but  where  it  finds  such  a  heart,  it  produces 
no  saving  good,  but  leaves  it  as  bad  as  it  finds  it.  The  heart 
must  first  be  made  honest  and  good ;  for  such  a  heart  only 
tmderstands,  receives,  loves,  and  keeps  the  truth,  and  brings 
forth  good  fruit,  as  the  seed  takes  root  so  as  to  bring  forth 
fruit  only  in  good  ground. 

The  following  words  of  Christ  are  to  the  same  purpose : 
"  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  (John 
vii.  17.)  To  understand  the  doctrine  which  Christ  taught,  to 
see  the  divine  stamp  which  is  upon  it,  and  to  know  that  it  is 
of  God,  is  the  description  of  saving  faith,  or  the  character  of  a 
true  believer.  They  who  have  a  heart  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
and  none  but  such,  have  this  discerning  of  true  faith.  Such  a 
heart,  therefore,  or  a  disposition  and  will  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  is  essential  to  saving  faith.  This  is  a  discerning,  wise, 
and  understanding  heart,  which  sees  the  evidence  of  divine 
truth,  and  knows  it  to  be  of  God ;  whereas  he  whose  heart 
opposes  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  requires  love,  remains 
in  darkness  and  unbelief. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  — 

III.  It  appears  from  the  Scriptures  that  love  is  implied  in 
saving  faith,  and  is  essential  to  it ;  so  that,  where  there  is  no 
holy  love,  there  is  no  true  faith.  This  is  asserted  by  St  Paul, 
— by  which  he  distinguishes  true  faith  from  all  counterfeits, — 
in  the  following  words :  "In  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision 
availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  which  work- 
eth  by  love."  (Gal.  v.  6.)  The  apostle  does  not  here  say  that 
faith  worketh  tove,  or  produces  it,  —  as  if  faith  preceded  as  the 
cause  of  love,  and  that  love  is  connected  with 'faith,  and  fol- 
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lows  it  as  the  certain  consequence  and  effect  of  it, — but  he 
says  fajth  worketh  by  love,  as  some  machines  move  by  wind 
or  water,  springs  or  weights ;  he  asserts  that  love  is  the  life 
and  active  nature  of  saving  faith  :  by  this  it  is  a  living,  active 
faith,  love  being  the  life  and  soul  of  it,  so  that,  where  there  is 
no  love,  there  can  be  no  more  than  an  inactive,  dead  faith. 
The  Apostle  James  says,  "  As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is 
dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also."  (Jam.  ii.  26.)  The 
operative  nature  of  any  thing  is  the  life  of  it:  things  are  said 
to  be  alive  from  the  active  nature  which  is  observed  to  be  in 
them :  the  active  nature  of  man  is  the  spirit  which  is  in  him : 
therefore,  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith,  with- 
out a  working  nature,  is  dead  also.  What  this  working  na- 
ture, or  active,  fruitful  spirit,  is,  which  is  in  true  faith,  St.  Paul 
tells  us  in  the  words  before  us :  it  is  love.  Love  is  the  spirit 
and  life  of  faith,  by  which  it  acts  and  produces  all  its  opera- 
tions, and  is  distinguished  from  a  spurious,  dead  faith.  These 
two  apostles  perfectly  agree  in  this  point  According  to  them, 
that  which  distinguishes  true  saving  faith  from  every  kind  of 
faith  which  is  not  so  is  the  life  and  operative  nature  of  it, 
which  consists  in  true  love. 

And  that  St.  Paul  is  to  be  understood  as  has  been  now  ex- 
plained, when  he  said  "  faith  worketh  by  loVe,"  is  confirmed 
by  his  following  words :  "  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  love,*  I  am  nothing.'' 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  2.)  Here  he  asserts  there  can  be  no  faith  that  is 
of  any  worth  where  there  is  not  love.  It  follows,  that  saving 
faith  implies  love  in  the  nature  of  it.  No  faith  availeth  any 
thing  but  that  living,  active  faith,  to  which  love  is  essential, 
and  of  which  it  is  the  life  and  active  nature.  And  when  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Love  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  cndureth  all  things,"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  7,)  the 
most  easy,  natural,  and  consistent  meaning  of  these  words  is 
thought  to  be,  that  love  is  the  active  nature  and  life  of  Chris- 
tian fortitude,  faith,  hope,  and  patience, —  that  these  Christian 
graces  are  exercised  and  maintained  by  love,  which  is  the 
foundation  and  soul  of  the  whole  ;  so  that,  where  there  is  no 
love,  there  is  nothing  borne,  believed,  hoped  for,  or  endured, 
as  Christian  exercises.  Love  believeth  all  things;  that  is,  every 
exercise  of  true  faith  is  an  exercise  of  love ;  and  he  who  has 
love  believeth  all  things  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  faith, 

♦  The  word  in  the  ori^nal  is  love  :  ay  am],  with  its  derivatives  ayaiaw,  and 
ayanrjiog^  Is  used  above  three  hundred  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  trans- 
lated love^  to  lovct  and  beloved^  except  in  about  twenty  places,  besides  the  in- 
stances in  this  chapter,  where  it  is  translated  c?uirity,  but  ought  to  have  been 
always  translated  love. 
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and  ought  to  be  believed.  In  this  view  we  see  the  force  and 
propriety  of  his  concluding  words, — "And  now  abid^th  faith, 
hope,  love,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 
Love  is  the  greatest^  as  faith  and  hope  are  comprehended  in 
love  as  the  active  nature,  life,  and  essence  of  them. 

That  love  comes  into  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  will  be 
evident  by  attending  to  a  quotation  of  St  Paul,  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.)  The  words  of  the  prophet  are, 
"  Men  have  not  heard,  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  .  .  .  what  he 
hath  prepared  for  him  that  waitethfar  himJ^  (Isa.  Ixiv.  4.)  For 
which  the  apostle  uses  these  words :  "  For  them  that  love  himP 
Waiting  on  God,  or  waiting  for  him,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  same  with  faith  and  trust  in  God,  and,  therefore,  is  the 
same  with  what  is  called  faith,  or  believing,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. But  for  this  St  Paul  uses  the  word  love^  which  he 
would  not  have  done  had  not  love  been  so  essential  to  faith, 
and  so  far  implied  in  it,  that  to  trust  or  believe  in  God,  and 
to  love  him,  express  nearly  the  same  idea,  and  are,  in  a 
measure,  synonymous. 

The  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus  represent  love  as  implied 
in  saving  faith,  and  essential  to  it.  "  He  that  believeth  on  him 
is  not  condemned :  but  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For  every  one  that 
doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his 
deeds  should  be  reproved."  (John  iii.  18-20.)  On  these  words 
may  be  observed  the  following  things :  — 

1.  That  our  Savior  here  represents  men  as  condemned,  or 
not,  according  as  they  believe  on  him,  or  not  He  that  be- 
lieveth is  not  condemned;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned. 

2.  That  the  ground  of  this  condemnation  is  their  loving 
darkness,  and  hating  the  light  or  truth.  It  follows  from  this 
that  loving  darkness  is  the  reason  and  ground  of  unbelief;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  love  of  the  truth  is  necessary  in  order  to 
believing  on  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  implied  in  it.  Yea,  it 
appears  from  this  representation,  that  loving  darkness  rather 
than  light,  and  so  refusing  to  come  to  the  light,  is  unbelief  it- 
self; and,  therefore,  coming  to  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  or  in 
the  exercise  of  love,  is  saving  faith. 

This  is  very  parallel  with  St  PauPs  account  of  this  matter. 
He  says,  "  Because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truths  that 
they  might  be  saved.  And  fpr  this  cause  God  shall  send  them 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie :  that  they  all 
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might  be  damned  who  believe  not  the  truths  but  had  pleasure  in 
unrighteousness.^^  (2  Thess.  ii.  10-12.)  It  appears  from  Uiese 
words,  that  not  receiving  the  love  of  the  ttnUhj  or  not  loving 
the  truth,  and  not  believing  the  truths  are  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  and  that  having  pleasure  in  unrighteousness^  and  believ- 
ing the  truth,  are  opposite  to  each  other ;  therefore,  receiving 
the  love  of  the  truths  or  loving  it,  and  believing  the  truths  are  not 
distinct  exercises,  but  one  and  the  same. 

What  our  Savior  says  to  the  Jews,  implies  that  love  to  QoA 
is  essential  to  saving  faith.  "  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not 
the  love  of  God  in  you.  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name, 
and  ye  receive  me  not.  If  another  shall  come  in  his  own 
name,  him  ye  will  receive.  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive 
honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh  from 
God  only  ?  "  (John  v.  42-44.)  Here  Christ  ascribes  their  un- 
belief, and  rejecting  him,  to  their  want  of  love  to  Grod,  and 
speaks  of  their  unbelief  as  an  evidence  that  they  had  no  love. 
Therefore,  love  is  here  represented  as  so  essential  to  faith,  that 
where  there  is  no  love,  there  can  be  no  faith ;  and  faith  is  such 
a  concomitant  of  love,  that  where  there  is  no  faith,  it  is  certain 
there  is  no  love.  And  the  last  words  do  plainly  assert  that  it 
is  impossible  any  one  should  believe  on  Christ,  who  has  no 
suitable  respect  or  love  to  God. 

Other  passages  of  Scripture  hold  forth  the  same  truth ;  but 
it  is  needless  to  mention  them  particularly,  since  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  so  clear  and  express  on  the  point  be- 
fore us ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  and  there  were  no  such  Scrip- 
tures to  be  produced,  the  truth  asserted  may  be  demonstrated 
from  what  has  been  before  proved  from  Scripture  respecting 
divine  illumination  and  saving  faith,  namely,  that  true  faith 
implies  a  right  taste  and  exercise  of  heart,  which  can  be  noth- 
ing but  love.  And  the  light  and  discerning  which  is  essential 
to  faith,  implies  disinterested  benevolence,  or  love.  And  who 
can  help  seeing  that  approbation  of  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  receiving  and  trusting  in  him  as  the  Savior  of  sinners, 
which  has  been  shown  is  the  Scripture  account  of  faith,  does 
necessarily  imply,  and  really  is,  love  to  him  ?  From  all  this  the 
perfect  consistency  of  the  Scripture  on  this  head  is  apparent, 
and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  reason  and  nature  of  things. 

IV.  It  appears  from  the  Scripture  that  true  repentance  is 
included  in  saving  faith,  —  that  repentance  comes  into  the  na- 
ture and  essence  of  faith,  so  that  where  there  is  no  repentance, 
there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  any  saving  faith. 

This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  well  observe  the 
following  things :  — 

1.  The  Scripture  represents  repentance  as  necessary  in  order 
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to  pardon.  We  are  told  that  John  did  "  preach  the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins."  (Mark  i.  4.)  That  is, 
he  preached  repentance,  as  necessary  in  order  to  their  obtaining 
forgiveness.  Jesus  Christ  taught  his  disciples,  "that  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
among  all  nations."  (Luke  xxiv.  47.)  That  is,  that  forgive- 
ness of  sins  should  be  proclaimed  ai\d  offered  to  all  that  should 
repent,  and  to  none  but  such ;  to  which  exercises  all  should  be 
invited  and  called.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostles  preached 
agreeably  to  this  direction.  ^^Repent  and  be  baptized,  every 
one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  reijiission  of 
sins."  (Acta  ii.  38.)  ^^ Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out."    (Acts  iii.  19.) 

2.  As  repentance  is  necessary  in  order  to  forgiveness,  so  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  promised  to  repentance. 

The  passages  mentioned  under  the  foregoing  particular  are 
so  full  and  express  in  this,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them,  or 
to  turn  to  others  which  assert  the  same  thing.  As  repentance 
is  required  in  order  to  forgiveness,  so  forgiveness  is  connected 
with  repentance. 

3.  Faith  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  only  condition  of 
pardon  and  salvation  by  Christ,  —  as  that  without  which  no 
man  shall  be  forgiven  and  saved,  and  to  which  pardon  and 
salvation  ar«  promised.  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned." 
(Mark  xvi.  16.)  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  ever- 
lasting life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see 
life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  (John  viii.  36.) 
"  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his  name, 
whosoever  believeth  in  him,  shall  receive  remission  of  sins." 
(Acts  X.  43.)  A  great  number  of  passages  to  the  same  purpose 
might  be  cited. 

From  these  premises  it  follows,  that  saving  faith  and  re- 
pentance are  not  two  distinct  exercises,  but  imply  and  include 
each  other,  so  that  repentance  comes  into  the  nature  and 
essence  of  faith.  There  is  no  other  possible  supposition  by 
which  the  Scripture  account  of  this  matter  can  be  reconciled. 
If  he  who  believes  is  forgiven,  and  shall  be  saved,  and  he  who 
believeth  not  is  condemned,  and  yet  no  one  is  forgiven,  or 
shall  be  saved,  unless  he  repent,  and  pardon  and  salvation  are 
promised  to  repentance;  then  he  who  believes  does  also  re- 
pent, and  he  who  does  not  repent,  does  not  believe;  which 
could  not  be  true,  unless  repentance  and  faith  imply  each  other, 
so  that  there  is  faith  in  evangelical  repentance,  and  repentance 
comes  into  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  and  is  essential  to  it. 
Faith  and  repentance  are  not  two  distinct  parallel  conditions 
VOL.  I.  37 
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of  pardon  and  salvation.  They  cannot  be  so,  consistent  with 
the  representation  of  Scripture  respecting  this  matter,  which 
has  been  produced ;  but  they  are  so  implied  in  each  other,  and 
so  far  connected,  that  one  is  not  without  the  other. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
viewed  and  treated  the  matter  in  this  Ught  This  appears  not 
only  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  but  it  will  be  fur- 
ther evident  by  attending  to  the  account  which  the  evangelists, 
Mark  and  Luke,  give  of  the  gospel  which  Jesus  Christ  directed 
his  apostles  to  preach  to  all  nations.  In  Mark,  we  have  it  in  the 
following  words :  "  And  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  damned."  (Mark  xvi.  16.)  The  good  news  to  be 
proclaimed  is  summed  up  in  these  words,  holding  forth  the 
condition  on  which  eternal  life  is  to  be  offered  and  obtained, 
which  is  here  called  believing.  Luke  says  that  Christ  directed 
"  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in 
his  name  among  all  nations."  (Luke  xxiv.  47.)  These  words 
contain  the  sum  of  what  Christ  ordered  to  be  preached,  and 
express  the  condition  on  which  pardon  and  salvation  were  to 
be  offered  to  all  nations,  and,  therefore,  are  parallel  with  the 
passage  just  cited  from  Mark,  and  do  express  the  very  same 
thing,  though  in  different  words.  But  what  Mark  calls  believ- 
ing^ Luke  calls  repentance.  Therefore,  saving  faith  and  repent- 
ance are  not  essentially  different;  but  repentance  implies  what 
is  essential  to  faith,  and  faith  takes  into  the  nature  of  it  what 
is  essential  to  true  repentance,  so  that  one  may  be  put  for  the 
other  consistent  wdth  propritity  and  truth. 

The  account  we  have  of  the  apostles'  preaching  this  same 
gospel,  in  the  execution  of  their  Lord's  instructions,  serves  to 
prove  that  the  above-cited  words  of  the  evangelists  arc  in- 
tended to  express  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  point  out  the 
only  condition  on  which  they  were  to  offer  pardon  and  salva- 
tion, and  that  the  apostles  understood  it  thus.  When  the 
hearers  of  Peters  first  sermon  were  brought  solicitously  to  ask, 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  he  said  unto  them,  "  Repent]  and  be 
baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
remission  of  sins."  (Acts  ii.  38.)  Here  he  exj)res8ly  preached 
"repentance  and  remission  of  sins,"  —  exactly  agreeable  to  the 
direction  of  Christ,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Luke.  But,  when 
this  same  apostle  is  called  to  preach  the  gospel  to  Cornelius, 
and  tell  him  "what  he  ought  to  do,"  we  find  him  expressing 
himself  in  the  following  words :  "  To  him  give  all  the  prophets 
witness,  that  through  his  name,  whosoever  believeth  m  him 
shall  receive  the  remission  of  sins."     Here,  instead  of  repent^ 
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St.  Peter  uses  the  word  believe^  which  is  the  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  above-cited  direction  to  his  hearers. 
And  in  this  he  comes  nearer  the  words  in  which  Mark  ex- 
presses the  direction  of  our  Lord,  which  was  to  be  regarded  as 
their  rule  in  this  case :  "  He  that  believeth,  . .  shall  be  saved." 
This  apostle  cannot  be  reconciled  to  himself  in  any  other  way 
but  that  in  which  the  evangelists  may  be  reconciled  to  each 
other,  viz.,  that  by  repentance  he  means  the  same  thing  which, 
at  another  time,  he  expresses  by  faith  or  believing.  And  we 
cannot  account  for  his  expressing  himself  thus  but  by  suppos- 
ing that  faith  implies  repentance,  so  that  he  who  believes  does, 
in  the  very  act  of  believing,  repent. 

But,  aside  from  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture,  it  is 
demonstratively  certain  that  repentance  comes  into  the  nature 
of  saving  faith  from  what  has  been  proved  concerning  it  under 
the  preceding  particulars,  viz.,  that  saving  faith  implies  a  right 
disposition  of  heart,  and  that  this  right  taste  and  disposition 
consists  in  love  to  Grod;  for  there  can  be  no  degree  of  right 
disposition  and  love  to  God,  or  friendly  disposition  towards 
him,  in  an  impenitent  heart.  Every  degree  of  right  exercise, 
and  of  love  to  God,  in  a  sinner,  implies  repentance  as  essen- 
tial to  such  exercises.  Therefore,  the  impenitent  man  is 
always  an  unbeliever,  and  every  believer  is  a  true  penitent 
Where  there  is  no  repentance,  there  is  no  faith. 

That  repentance  is  implied  in  saving  faith,  and  the  reason 
of  it,  will  be  still  more  evident  by  considering  the  nature  of 
true  repentance,  and  in  what  it  consists  according  to  Scrip- 
ture. The  definition  given  of  repentance  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  appears  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  Scripture,  which  is  in  the  following  words :  "  Repentance 
unto  life  is  a  saving  grace,  whereby  a  sinner,  out  of  a  true 
sense  of  his  sin,  and  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  Grod  in 
Christ,  doth,  with  grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin,  turn  from  it  unto 
God,  .  .  .  with  full  purpose  of,  and  endeavor  after,  new  obedi- 
ence." Here  repentance  is  defined  as  including  the  whole  of 
a  saving  conversion ;  and  he  who  attends  to  his  Bible  must  be 
sensible  that  repentance  is  commonly  used  there  in  this  sense, 
and  always,  unless  it  be  evidently  used  in  a  limited  sense. 
Repentance  has  a  first  and  more  immediate  respect  to  sin, 
discerning,  realizing,  and  confessing  the  malignant  nature, 
odiousness,  and  ill  desert  of  it,  as  committed  against  Grod, 
and  a  violation  of  his  law.  It,  therefore,  supposes  and  implies 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  —  discerning  and  realizing  bis 
being,  greatness,  excellence,  worthiness,  and  authority,  —  and, 
consequently,  a  conviction  and  sense  of  heart  of  the  righteous- 
ness, excellence,  and  perfection  of  the  law  of  Gk)d  both  in  the 
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preoeptB  and  sanctions  of  it,  or  an  undentanding,  ooidial  a|h 
probation  of  it  For  it  is  in  the  lif^t  of  those  objects  that  siiii 
which  is  the  transgression  of  thb  law,  which  derives  its  foun- 
dation and  reason  from  the  divine  character  and  peifectioiiy 
appears  in  its  true  colors  and  extent,  and  as  infinitely  odious, 
and  deserving  infinite  evil,  even  endless  ponishroent.  Re- 
pentance includes  right  views  and  exercises  oi  heart  respecting 
these  objecto  —  God,  law,  sin  ;  which  right  exercises  ot  beait 
are  supposed  and  implied  in  right  views  and  sentiments  oon- 
ceniing  them.  Therefore,  repentance  implies  and  consists  in 
a  hearty  regard  to  Grod  as  infinitely  excellent  and  glorious; 
or,  which  is  the  same,  in  love  to  the  Deity,  and  in  a  cordial 
approbation  of  the  law  of  God,  in  which  the  divine  character 
appears  and  is  efiectually  asserted,  and  in  a  true  love  to  this 
law  rightly  understood,  and  in  hatred  of  sin  as  committed* 
against  thb  law  and  this  Gtod,  and  a  hearty  acknowledgmeat 
of  his  own  guilt  and  vileness  and  desert  of  the  punishment 
which  the  law  of  Giod  threatens  to  sin.  All  this  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  implied  in  true  repentance,  and  essential 
to  it,  by  all  who  hav<^  property  attendea  to  this  subject. 

But  these  sentiments  and  exercises  are  supposed  and  im* 
plied  in  saving  faith,  or  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  If  we  suppose 
this  faith  to  consist  in  right  speculative  views  of  the  sospd,-* 
in  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  excellence  of  it»  exdusive  of 
any  exercise  of  heart,  if  this  could  be, — :yet  even  this  mxfh 
poses  and  includes  right  sentiments  of  Goo,  law,  and  sin ;  for, 
without  a  right  view  of  these,  the  gospel,  or  way  of  salvatioo 
by  Jesus  Christ,  cannot  be  understood.  For  the  gospc*!  im- 
plies these  troths  respecting  God,  law,  and  sin,  and  is  founded 
upon  them ;  and  the  existence,  wisdom,  and  glorj*  of  it  arc 
derived  from  the  nature  and  perfection  of  Grod  and  his  law, 
and  the  consequent  nature  and  ill  desert  of  sin.  If  these  be 
left  out  of  view,  there  x^annot  be  any  trae  idea  or  eonivption 
of  the  gospel  in  the  min(L  The  ideas  and  sentiments,  ihere- 
fon»,  which  are  essential  to  repentance,  are  equally  essential  to 
faith  in  Christ. 

But,  if  saving  faith  includes  a  right  disposition  and  exrreisf^ 
of  heart,  —  in  receiving  Jesus  Christ  as  he  is  offenMl  in  the 
gospel  as  essential  to  the  nature  of  it,  which  has  been  pn^ved, 
—  then  it  necessarily  supposes  and  implies  those  exereisos  in 
which  true  repentance  consists.  Embracing  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
Savior,  or  looking  to  him  and  trusting  in  him  for  salvation 
from  sin  and  misery,  implies  a  trae  view  and  cordial  appn>ha- 
tion  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  his  law, — an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  desert  of  sin,  and  of  his  desert  of  endless  destnic- 
tion,  and  a  hatred  of  sin,  and  hearty  renouncing  it,  and  desire 
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of  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  person  cannot 
heartily  approve  of  Christ  as  a  Savior  from  sin,  and  misery  to 
which  he  is  justly  exposed  by  sin,  and  look  to  him  and  accept 
of  him  in  this  character,  unless  he  sees  and  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  a  sinner,  deserving  eternal  destruction,  and  in 
his  heart  hates  sin  and  forsakes  it,  as  no  impenitent  person 
does  or  can  do.  For  the  heart,  in  turning  or  cleaving  to  Christ, 
turns  from  and  renounces  sin  in  this  very  act.  And  applying 
to  Christ  for  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law  carries  in  it 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  desert  of  sin,  and  the  righteousness 
of  the  divine  law.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  repentance  is 
implied  in  saving  faith,  and  comes  into  the  nature  of  it,  and 
has  a  coexistence  with  it,  and  is  not  properly  a  fruit  or  effect 
of  faith  in  Christ.  Therefore,  as  saving  faith  and  true  repent- 
ance are  thus  implied  in  each  other,  so  that  the  exercise  of 
faith  is  also  an  exercise  of  repentance,  we  may  hence  clearly 
see  the  reason  and  propriety  of  the  apostles'  speaking  some- 
times of  repentance  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  and  at  other 
times  representing  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  condition,  and 
that  they  are  perfectly  consistent  in  this. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  repentance  and  faith  seem  to  be  used  in 
a  more  limited  sense,  and,  in  this  view,  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Thus  we  find  St.  Paul  speaking :  "  Testifying,  both  to 
the  Jews  and  also  to  the  Grreeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  xx.  21.)  Here  the 
apostle  limits  the  meaning  of  the  words  repentance  and  faith, 
and  so  makes  a  distinction  between  them.  And  by  repentance 
toward  God^  he  appears  to  mean  right  views  and  exercises 
with  respect  to  Gnod  as  Law^ver  and  Judge,  asserting  and 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Deity,  and  so  right  notions  and 
exercises  respecting  the  law  of  God,  and  sin,  the  transgression 
of  this  law ;  —  such  sentiments  and  exercises  as  ought  to  take 
place  in  the  mind  of  a  sinner,  and  must  take  place,  whenever 
he  comes  to  a  right  taste  and  temper  of  heart,  whether  he 
have  any  distinct  views  of  Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by 
him,  or  not ;  and  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
and  embrace  the  gospel,  as  has  been  shown.  By  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  intends  those  views  and  exercises  of 
heart  toward  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  suitable  and  all-sufficient  Sa- 
vior from  sin  and  the  curse  of  the  law,  which  are  agreeable  to 
the  gospel,  and  to  which  sinners  are  invited.  According  to 
this  distinction,  as  repentance  toward  God  is  put  first,  so  it 
takes  place  in  the  mind  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  pre- 
cedes faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Repentance  toward  God,  in  this 
sense  of  it,  respectg  the  term  from  which  the  sinner  turns  in 
conversion,  and  consists  in  a  cordial  approbation  of  the  law 
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of  God,  and  self-condemnation  for  bis  sin,  and  hating  and  le- 
nouncing  it  in  his  heart  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  respedB  the 
term  to  which  the  sinner  turns,  viz.,  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  or 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  consists  in  believing  the  gospel 
with  all  his  heart,  which  implies  receiving  and  Irusting  in 
Christ  as  a  sufficient  and  suitable  Savior  for  sudi  a  sinner. 

The  same  diBtinction  seems  to  be  made  between  repentance 
and  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  following  passaffes :  *^  Repent  ye, 
and  believe  the  gospeL"  (Mark  L 15.)  *^  And  ye,  when  ye  had 
seen  it,  repented  not  aftjsrward,  that  ye  might  believe  him.'* 
(Matt  xxL  32.)  ^  But  showed  unto  them — that  they  should 
repent  and  turn  unto  God."  (Acts  xxvL  20.)  But  aU  this  is 
consistent  with  repentance  being  implied  in  fiuth,  so  that  where 
there  lb  no  repentance,  Ihere  is  no  faith  in  Christ;  and  repent- 
ance, taken  in  the  full  sense  of  it,  implying  saying  faith.  And 
the  whole  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  complex 
act  of  the  mind,  viewed  and  distinguished  according  to  the 
different  and  opposite  objects  to  which  it  has  respect,  viz., 
sin  and  the  curse ;  and  Grod  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  a  turning 
from  sin  to  Gk)d,  revealed  in  the  gospel  And,  therefore,  when 
faith  or  repentance  is  mentioned  without  any  limitation,  each 
comprehends  the  whole,  even  active  conversion,  or  turning  from 
sin  to  Grod,  by  J^sus  Christ* 

To  prevent  mistakes,  and  further  to  elucidate  this  point,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  repentance  toward  God,  which,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  at  least,  is  antecedent  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
implies  faith  in  God,  or  a  real  belief  of  his  being  and  glorious 
perfection.  For,  as  has  been  observed,  Grod  must  be  seen  in 
some  measure  in  his  true  character,  in  order  to  see  the  reason 
and  foundation  of  his  law,  and  consequently  the  evil  nature 
of  sin,  which  can  be  known  only  by  understanding  the  divine 
law.  This  discerning  and  belief  of  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tion of  God ;  of  the  reason,  reality,  existence,  and  extent  of  the 
divine  law,  and  of  the  sinfulness  and  ill  desert  of  man,  is  faith. 
It  is  the  faith  of  a  mind  divinely  illuminated,  and  implies  right 
taste  and  exercise  of  heart ;  or  it  is  a  belief  peculiar  to  a  re- 
newed heart.  And  even  this  faith  implies  repentance;  for  an 
impenitent  heart  is  not  capable  of  it,  and  does  not  discern  and 
believe  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  as  the  renewed 
penitent  heart  does.  This  faith  now  described  is,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  antecedent  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  those  objects 
must  be  seen  as  they  are,  and  believed  with  a  faith  which  im- 
plies exercises  of  heart  in  some  measure  answerable  to  them, 

*  See  Mr.  Edwards's  Discourse  on  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  p.  103,  114, 

Siblished  in  the  year  1738.    And  Mr.  Bellamy's  Bsaay  on  the  Nature  and 
lory  of  the  Qoapel  of  Jesus  Christ,  section  TiiL 
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before  the  gospel  can  be  understood,  or  there  can  be  any  dis- 
cerning or  faith  respecting  Jesus  Christ  and  the  way  of  salva- 
tion by  him.  That  the  discerning  and  belief  of  these  objects, 
God,  law,  sin,  is  true  faith,  and  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
by  which  men  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  evident  from  Scrip- 
ture. "  Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Through 
faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word 
of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen,  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear.  He  that  cometh  to  Gt)d,  must  believe  that 
he  is."  (Heb.  xi.  1,  3,  6.)  Here  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the 
faith  which  is  peculiar  to  good  men,  true  saints ;  —  it  is  a  be- 
lief that  God  is.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  faith  is  not  com- 
plete, without  believing  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him,  which  is  the  same  with  believing  the  gos- 
pel, or  believing  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  belief  of  the  former 
is  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  is  necessarily  implied  in  the 
latter ;  and  the  latter  implies  a  true  view  and  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  divine,  law  and  the  character  of  the  sinner,  as 
has  been  shown.  Our  Savior  makes  this  same  distinction  be- 
tween believing  in  God  and  believing  in  him,  and  speaks  of 
the  former  as  prior  to  the  latter  and  the  foundation  of  it,  in 
his  exhortation  to  his  disciples,  "  Believe  in  Gt)d ;  believe  also 
in  me."  * 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  what  is  properly  called  evan^ 
gelical  repentance^  is  not  prior  to  faith  in  Christ.  The  repent- 
ance which  precedes  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  respects  the  objects 
and  truths  which  are  discerned  prior  to  any  true  regard  to 
Jesus  Christ,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  character  as  the  Savior 
of  sinners,  the  former  being  necessary  in  order  to  the  latter,  as 
has  been  shown.  Repentance,  considered  as  it  respects  sins 
against  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gospel,  and  the  great  sin  of  un- 
belief, does  not  precede  a  belief  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  or 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  for  this  is  impossible.  But  repentance 
towards  God,  as  it  has  been  described  above,  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  evangelical  repentance,  and  implies  a  disposition 
to  repent  of  the  sin  of  not  believing  on  Christ,  when  his  char- 
acter comes  into  view,  and  does  always  accompany  and  is 
implied  in  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  though  these  distinctions  may  be  made  in  theory,  and 
are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  connection  of 
revealed  truth,  and  dependence  of  one  revealed  object  upon 
another ;  and  such  distinctions  may  be  proper  and  necessary 
in  order  more  clearly  to  understand  the  subject  to  which  we 

*  John  xiy.  1.  The  words  in  the  original,  in  both  parts  of  the  sentence, 
translated  believe,  are  exactly  the  same,  without  any  variation,  and  should  hare 
been  so  translated,  not  ye  do  beUeve  in  God^  but  believe  in  God, 
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axe  attending;  yet  a  person  may  doabfleaa  be  a  true  believer 
in  JesuB  Chnst,  and  not  distingoiBh  his  views  and  exerdsee  so 
as  to  peroeive  experimentally  which  is  prior  to  the  other,  and 
in  what  particular  order  they  have  taken  place  in  his  mind, 
and  may  entertain  notions  in  theory  on  this  point  which  are 
really  contrary  to  the  troth  of  things  which  may  have  been 
imbibed  by  raucation  and  wrong  instniction,  or  some  other 
way.  Bat  whatever  contrary  opinions  have  been  advanced  in 
theory  on  this  head,  it  is  presumed  that  it  has  been  now  proved 
from  Scripture  and  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  that  re- 
pentance is  implied  in  saving  faith,  and  comes  into  the  nature 
and  essence  of  it,  so  that  where  there  is  no  repentance  thoe  is 
no  saving  faith,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  person  should 
believe  on  Jesus  Christ  in  a  saving  manner,  with  an  impenitent 
heart,  which  virsB  the  troth  advanced  and  to  be  suj^Mnted  under 
this  head. 

V.  It  is  evident  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  whole  of 
evangelical  obedience  is  included  in  savins  faith.  Or,  that 
saving  faith  implies  all  tibe  holy  exercises  and  worin  of  a  Chiis* 
tian,  and  is  the  sum  of  all,  so  that  where  there  is  no  faith 
there  is  no  true  obedience,  and  where  there  is  fiedth,  there  is 
obedience,  and  in  this  obedience  saving  fiedth  does  essentially 
consist.  Saving  faith  does  not  produce  obedience,  or  the  lattor 
flow  from  the  former,  as  the  effect  from  the  cause ;  but  faith 
itself  is  evangelical  obedience,  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  it* 

When  the  Jews  asked  Jesus,  "  What  shall  we  do,  that  we 
might  work  the  works  of  Grod?"  he  answered,  "This  is  the 
work  of  God,  thai  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  senV*  (John 
vi.  28, 29.)  The  plain  meaning  of  the  question  put  by  the  Jews 
is  this :  What  are  these  exercises,  duties,  and  works  which  Grod 
requires  under  the  dispensation,  and  in  the  kingdom  which  the 
Messiah  is  to  set  up,  in  order  to  obtain  that  everlasting  life 
which  he  will  give  ?  And  Jesus  comprised  it  all  in  believing 
on  the  Messiah,  It  is  observable,  that  our  Liord  does  not  say, 
that  in  order  to  work  the  works  of  God,  they  must  believe,  so 
that  their  faith  should  become  the  foundation  and  principle  of 

ffood  works ;  but  he  says.  This  is  the  work  itself.     It  will  doub^ 
ess  appear,  that  the  natural  and  plain  import  of  the  words  is, 
that  laith  in  the  Messiah,  or  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  com- 

*  When  Peter  sayB,  the  hearts  of  the  uncircumciBed  (^entiles  were  pmryUd  6y 
faiih^  Acts  xy.  9,  the  meaning  is  not,  that  £uth  was  the  cause,  and  puritT  of 
heart  the  effect ;  but  that  faith  was  the  purity  of  heart  itself.  This  is  iftui- 
trated  by  one  expression  of  this  same  apostle.  **  Seeing  ye  haye  purified  your 
souls  in  (or  by^  obeying  the  truth,  throush  the  Spirit."  (1  Peter  i.  22.)  INTone 
will  suppose  that  punty  of  heart  and  obeying  me  truni  can  be  distinguiahed 
here,  as  if  the  former  were  the  effect  of  the  latter. 
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prehends  the  whole  of  what  the  gospel  requires,  or  is  that  in 
which  conformity  to  the  gospel  in  heart  and  life  consists, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  sum  of  gospel  holiness,  or  evangelical 
obedience. 

Agreeably  to  this  are  the  words  of  St  Paul :  "  The  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God." 
(Gral.  ii.  20.)  The  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  his  life  as  a 
Christian,  a  life  of  Christian  holiness  or  evangelical  obedience, 
and  says,  he  lived  this  life  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
that  is,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  faith  of  Christ  is 
the  faith  by  which  men  believe  in  Christ  for  righteousness  and 
justification.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  spiritual  life  of  a 
Christian  is  his  faith,  or  it  is  a  life  of  faith.  Therefore,  that 
conformity  to  the  gospel  in  which  Christian  obedience  con- 
sists, is  called  the  obedience  of  faith.  "  According  to  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since  the 
world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  the  Scriptures 
of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  ever- 
lasting God,  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of 
faithP  (Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.)  St  Paul  uses  the  same  expression 
in  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  though  it  is  a  little  varied  in 
our  translation.  "By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and 
apostleship,  for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations." 
(Chap.  i.  5.)  He  is  evidently  speaking  here  of  the  same  thing 
as  in  the  above-cited  words,  and  the  words  which  are  there 
translated  fm'  obedience  of  faith,  are  exactly  the  same  here  as 
in  the  original,  and  should  have  been  so  translated,  as  such  a 
translation  is  most  exact  and  literal.  And  that  the  obedience 
of  faith  intends  conformity  in  heart  and  life  to  the  gospel  reve- 
lation, or  evangelical  holiness  or  obedience,  not  only  appears 
from  the  words  themselves,  in  the  connection  in  which  they 
stand,  but  also  from  a  parallel  expression  in  this  same  epistle. 
"  I  have,  therefore,  whereof  -I  may  glory  through  Jesus  Christ, 
in  these  things  which  pertain  to  God  —  to  make  the  Gentiles 
obediefU  in  word  and  deed,"  (Rom.  xv.  17,  18.)  The  apostle 
is  evidently  speaking  here  of  the  same  thing  as  in  the  above- 
cited  passages ;  he  is  speaking  of  the  same  persons,  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  of  the  same  causes,  meand,  and  operation,  the  gospel 
preached  and  attended  with  the  power  of  God ;  and,  therefore, 
he  is  doubtless  speaking  of  the  same  effect.  This  he  here  ex- 
presses by  their  being  made  obedient  in  word  and  deed.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  obedience  of  faith  is  the  same  with  obedi- 
ence to  the  gospel,  or  evangelical  holiness.  Agreeably  to  this, 
faith  is  called  obeying  the  gospel,  in  this  epistle.  "  But  thev 
have  not  all  obeyed  the  gospel;  for  Isaiah  saith.  Who  hatn 
believed  our  report?"   (Chap.  x.  16.)     Faith,  then,  is  gospel 
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obedience ;  that  is,  evangelical  obedience.  Therefore,  obeying 
Christ  is  mentioned  as  the  same  thing  with  believing  in  him. 
*'  And  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation unto  all  them  that  obey  himP  f  Heb.  v.  9.)  The  Chris- 
tian life  of  holy  obedience  is  expressea  by  ^fighting  the  fight 
of  faith."   (1  TKm.  vL  12.)     ' 

What  the  apostle  James  says  of  faith  serves  further  to  es- 
tablish the  point  under  consideration.  He,  speaking  of  saving 
faith,  says,  ^  Faith  without  woiics  is  dead."  And  again,  ^  As 
the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is 
dead  also."  (James  ii.  20,  26.)  According  to  this,  worics,  or 
holy  exercises  and  obedience,  are  essential  to  true  faith.  They 
are  the  life  of  faith,  by  which  faith  lives  and  acts,  and,  there- 
fore, are  faith  living  and  acting.  As  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  not  a  true  living  man,  but  the  spirit  or  life  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  man,  so  nothing  can  be  called  true  faith,  which 
is  or  can  exist  without  worics ;  and  works,  or  evangelical  obedi- 
ence, are  included  in  faith  and  essential  to  it,  and  as  really, 
and  as  much  faith  itself,  as  the  spirit  or  life  of  a  man  is  essen- 
tial to  the  man,  and  is  indeed  the  man  himself. 

The  apostle  does  not  say,  that  faith  produces  works  which 
may  be  aiBtinguished  from  saving  faith,  and  are  the  efiect  and 
consequence  of  it ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Bible  to  war- 
rant such  a  representation  of  the  matter ;  nor  does  he  mean  any 
thing  like  this ;  for  then  the  similitude  by  which  he  illustrates 
the  subject  would  be  ill  chosen,  and  nothing  to  the  purpose; 
for  the  body  does  not  produce  the  spirit  and  life  of  a  man,  but 
this  coexists  with  the  body,  without  which  it  would  not  be  a 
man,  and  does  itself  produce  every  thing  done  by  the  man 
externally. 

.    But  it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  apostle  does  not 
mean  external  actions  merely,  but  those  exercises  of  heart, 
that  disposition  of  will,  of  which  external  actions  are  the 
'  proper  and  genuine  expression,  and  in  which  all  tnie  evangeli- 
cal obedience  essentially  and  summarily  consists.     He  does 
not  mean  mere  external  motions  and  actions,  for  there  is  no 
V  life  in  them,  any  further  than  they  are  the  fruit  and  expres- 
,    f  sion  of  internal  life  and  motion,  which  internal  life  and  mo- 
I  tion  is  the  life  of  faith,  or  faith  living  and  acting,  and  not  any 
\    J   effect  produced  by  faith,  any  more  than  the  life  and  motion 
;    I    of  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  the  fruit  and  effect  of  a  dead  body. 

It  will  further  appear  that  St.  James  includes  the  works  of 
which  he  speaks,  —  by  which  he  means  evangelical  obedience 
in  saving  faith  as  essential  to  it,  —  by  attending  to  what  he 
says  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  father  and  pattern  of  all 
believers :  "  Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and 
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by  works  was  faith  made  perfect  ?  "  (James  ii.  22.)  If  faith 
operates  in,  or  together  with,  works,  then  wojrks  are  the  opera- 
tion of  faith,  or  faith  exerting  and  exercising  itself.  And  if 
faith  be  not  perfect  without  works,  then  works  are  a  part  of 
faith,  and  belong  to  it,  being  included  in  the  nature  of  it.  If 
faith  does  not  include  evangelical  obedience,  which  the  apostle 
means  by  works,  then  faith  may  be  perfect  without  it,  and 
cannot  be  perfected  by  it.  But  James  says  faith  is  not  perfect 
without  this ;  therefore  it  is  implied  and  included  in  faith. 
Evangelical  obedience  is  saving  faith  in  such  a  sense  and 
manner  that  the  one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 
It  is  the  obedience  of  faith ;  and  where  there  is  no  such  obedi- 
ence, there  is  no  faith. 

If  we  compare  three  remarkable  sentences  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  it  will  appear  that,  according  to  him,  saving  faith  and 
gospel  holiness,  or  evangelical  obedience,  are  not  two  distinct 
things,  but  really  one  and  the  same.  They  are  the  following : 
"  For  in  Jesus  Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love.''-  (Gal.  v. 
6.)  "  For  in  Jesus  Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature J^  (Gal.  vi.  15.) 
"  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but 
tfie  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  GodP  (1  Cor.  vii.  19.)  The 
two  first  of  these  sentences  are  the  same  in  words,  except  the 
last  clause  in  them.  For  faith  which  worketh  by  lave,  in  the 
first,  he  puts  a  new  creature  in  the  second.  There  appears  no 
way  to  make  the  apostle  consistent,  but  taking  faith  that 
worketh  by  love,  and  the  new  creature,  to  mean  one  and  the 
same  thing.  But  by  the  new  creature  is  meant  that  holiness 
which  takes  place  m  men  under  the  gospel,  by  their  being 
"created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  vjorks,^^  (Eph.  ii.  10.) 
Faith,  then,  which  worketh  by  love,  is  the  new  creature  exer- 
cising itself  in  acts  of  evangelical  holiness;  and  it  can  be 
nothing  else,  according  to  the  natural  and  necessary  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  "  faith  which  worketh  by  love,"  as  it  has  been 
explained ;  for,  if  the  life  and  operative  nature  of  faith  be  love, 
then  gospel  holiness  is  the  essence  of  faith,  and  this  is  the  new 
creature.  And  it  hence  appears  that  the  last  sentence  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  former,  and  asserts  the  same  thing ;  for 
"  faith  which  worketh  by  love  "  and  the  "  new  creature  "  are 
gospel  holiness,  or  evangelical  obedience ;  and  this  consists  in 
keeping  the  commandments  of  Gt)d  our  Savior,  and  can 
mean  nothing  more  or  less. 

Thus  it  appears  evident,  from  the  representation  of  this 
subject  in  the  Scripture,  that  saving  faith  and  evangelical  obe- 
dience are  not  two  distinct  things,  or  different  kinds  of  exer- 
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cises,  but  are  so  far  one  and  the  same  that  believing  on  Jesus 
Christ  intends  and  implies  the  whole.  Not  only  is  faith  an 
act  of  evangelical  obedience,  but  every  act  of  gospel  holiness 
is  an  exercise  of  saving  faith,  which  implies  the  whole.  And 
the  reason  and  consistence  of  this  will  appear,  if  the  whole 
that  has  been  observed  from  Scripture  concerning  faith  be 
kept  in  view  and  properly  considered. 

It  has  been  shown  that  saving  faith  does  not  consist  in 
mere  speculation,  but  right  and  holy  disposition  and  exercise  / 
of  heart  is  implied  in  it  and  essentisJ  to  it,  and  that  this  exer- 
cise of  heart  is  love,  which  is  the  life  and  operative  nature  of 
saving  faith.  It  is  love,  discerning,  tasting,  and  approving  of 
the  divine  perfections  and  truths  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and 
particularly  discerning  and  delighting  in  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  heartily  receiving,  adhering  to  him,  and  trusting 
in  him,  in  the  character  and  offices  which  he  sustains  as  the 
Savior  of  sinners ;  and  in  these  exercises  all  gospel  holiness, 
or  evangelical  obedience,  consists.  It  all  consists  in  love ;  for 
there  is  no  obedience  which  does  not  consist  in  love  —  love  to 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  the  love  to  our  neighbor  which 
is  implied  in  this.  This  love  is  exercised  in  viewing  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  light  in  which  the  gospel  sets  him, — in  receiving 
and  trusting  in  him,  and  paying  proper  acknowledgments  to 
him;  or,  which  is  the  same,  in  conforming  to  him  —  his  char- 
acter, example,  doctrines,  and  precepts  —  in  heart  and  life.  In 
one  word,  it  is  all  comprehended  and  consists  in  receiving 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  all  external  obedience,  or  holiness,  expressed 
in  words  and  actions,  is  but  a  proper  outward  expression  of 
an  inward  hearty  receiving  Jesus  Christ  in  a  cordial  compli- 
ances with  the  gospel. 

This  may  be  illustrated  further  by  attending  to  a  few  par- 
ticulars. Hearkening  to  Christ,  or  yielding  and  submitting  to 
his  teaching  and  instructions,  is  the  same  with  receiving  him 
as  a  pro])het  and  teacher.  Every  act  of  true  submission  to 
Christ  and  obeying  him,  is  receiving  him  in  his  kingly  office. 
All  self-denial  for  his  sake,  and  every  instance  of  voluntary 
sufliering  in  his  cause,  is  an  exercise  and  expression  of  faith  in 
him,  and  relying  on  his  ])romises,  or  (rKsting;  in  him.  Follow- 
ing Christ  as  his  disciple  and  cleaving  to  him,  in  hope  of  sal- 
vation by  him,  is  the  same  with  actually  receiving  him  and 
trusting  in  him  as  a  Savior.  The  exercise  of  true  humility,  in 
self-condemnation  and  renouncing  all  self-dependence,  is  im- 
plied in  receiving  Christ  as  our  righteousness  and  strength. 
Actually  forsaking  sin  in  heart  and  life  is  an  actual  accept- 
ance of  deliverance  and  freedom  from  sin,  and,  therefore,  an 
actual  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  Savior  from  sin;   and  the 
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practice  of  Christian  holiness,  in  every  branch  of  it,  is  an 
actual  acceptance  of  Christ  as  our  sanctification.  Heartily 
engaging  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  forsaking  all  things  for  his 
sake,  seeking  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  as  the  first  and  most 
important  object,  is  an  exercise  and  expression  of  love  and 
union  of  heart  to  him,  and  a  cordial  receiving'  him  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  Savior  of  men. 

Therefore,  if  receiving-  Christ  is  the  same  with  believing  on 
him,  or  comes  into  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  then  all  gospel 
holiness,  as  it  has  respect  to  Christ  and  is  a  practical  receiving 
him  in  his  true  character,  is  really  the  exercise  of  saving  faith, 
and  is  all  included  in  it  This  is  that  by  which  faith  operates, 
in  the  proper  exertions  of  it,  and  is  made  perfect.  And  we 
are  hence  led  to  see  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  the  follow- 
ing words,  as  a  concise  description  of  evangelical  faith  and 
holiness :  "  As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him.  And  whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or 
*  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  LordJesus.^^*  (Col.  ii.  6;  iii.  17.) 

But  a  question  may  be  suggested  in  the  minds  of  some, 
from  the  foregoing  account  of  saving  faith,  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  answer,  as  this  may  serve  to  render  the  subject  more 
clear  and  intelligible.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

Question.  If  hope,  love,  and  repentance  are  saving  faith, 
and  if  every  Christian  grace  and  all  the  branches  of  gospel 
holiness  are  implied  in  faith,  and  really  are  faith,  why  are 
these  distinguished  and  called  by  these  different  names  in  the 
Scriptures?  We  find  faith,  hope,  and  \pve  mentioned  and 
distinguished  as  different  graces.  And  we  often  find  a  partic- 
ular enumeration  of  the  several  Christian  graces,  such  as  faith, 
.  love,  hope,  joy,  humility,  repentance,  righteousness,  goodness, 
godliness,  meekness,  patience,  temperance,  etc.  lif  all  these 
are  faith,  or  included  in  it,  why  are  they  distinguished  from  it, 
as  they  seem  to  be  ? 

Ans.  1.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  .who  will  attend, 
that  the  various  Christian  exercises  which  are  denoted  by 
different  names  in  Scripture,  and  commonly  called  Christian 
graces^  are  not  in  themselves  so  distinct  and  different  as  not 
to  imply  each  other.  To  suppose  them  to  be  distinct,  separate, 
and  independent  one  of  another,  is  manifestly  contrary  to 

♦  *♦  The  obedience  of  a  Christian,  so  far  as  it  is  truly  evangelical  and  per- 
formed with  the  spirit  of  the  Son  sent  forth  into  the  heart,  has  all  relation  to 
Christ  the  Mediator,  and  is  but  an  expreation  of  the  soufs  believing  unition  to 
Christ.  All  evangelical  works  are  works  of  that  faith  that  worketh  by  love ; 
and  every  such  act  of  obedience,  wherein  it  is  inward  and  the  act  of  the  soul, 
is  only  a  new,  effective  act  of  reception  of  Christ,  and  adherence  to  the  glorious 
Savior."  —  President  Edwards*s  Discourse  on  Justijication  by  Faith  ahne^  p.  83. 
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truth,  and  tends  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  mind  in  attending 
to  subjects  of  this  nature.  ^ 

True  grace,  or  Christian  holiness,  is,  in  the  nature  of  it,  one 
and  the  same  thing,  though  as  it  is  exerted  and  appears  in 
various  exercises,  on  different  occasions,  in  different  circum- 
stances, and  towards  different  objects,  there  is  a  diversity,  or  it 
puts  on  different  forms,  from  which  it  is  called  by  different 
names:  while  yet,  in  substance  and  essence,  it  is  the  same 
thing. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  from  Scripture,  that  love  is  the 
whole  of  all  Christian  grace.  This  is  all  that  is  required  of 
men.  In  this  the  law  is  fulfilled  and  obeyed.  Therefore,  all 
Christian  holmess  consists  in  this.  It  follows,  that  all  Chris- 
tian graces  are  love  in  the  various  branches  of  it,  exercised 
and  expressed  on  various  occasions,  in  different  circumstances, 
and  towards  different  objects. 

The  apostle  Paul  says,  "  All  the  law  (meaning  the  second 
table  of  it)  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  (Gral.  v.  14.)  Yet  he  denomi- 
nates the  various  exercises  in  which  men  do,  by  this  love,  serve 
one  another  by  different  names,  such  as  goodness,  mercy,  gen- 
tleness, patience,  meekness,  long  suffering,  etc.  In  the  same 
manner,  love  to  God,  which  is  the  whole  that  is  required  in  the 
first  table  of  the  law,  is  called  love,  faith,  trust  in  God,  fear, 
hope,  joy,  repentance,  humility,  etc.,  according  to  the  different 
views  and  circumstances  in  which  this  same  love  is  exercised ; 
all  which,  therefore,  are  the  exercises  of  one  and  the  same  af- 
fection, and  do  invdlve  and  imply  each  other,  and  are  in  sub- 
stance and  essence  the  same. 

The  new  creature,  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regen- 
eration, by  which  men  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  is  that  in  which  all  Christian  holiness  consists.  This 
is  the  moral  image  of  God ;  the  divine  nature  communicated 
and  implanted ;  or  Christ  formed  in  the  soul.  And  this  con- 
sists in  a  principle  of  true  love ;  and  all  the  exercises  and  obe- 
dience of  a  Christian,  through  the  course  of  a  holy  life,  are  the 
exertions  and  exercises  of  this  love,  this  new  creature.  It  is 
the  same  life  and  active  nature  by  w^hich  the  Christian  lives, 
and  acts  in  a  holy  manner,  on  all  occasions,  —  the  new  crea- 
ture living  and  acting;  —  as  much  so  as  the  various  exercises 
of  an  animal  are  the  same  life,  exerting  itself  and  acting. 

Unless  we  have  this  view  of  the  grace  or  holiness  of  a  Chris- 
tian, as  it  is  exercised  on  all  proper  occasions  and  towards  dif- 
ferent objects,  and  in  manifold  various  circumstances,  called 
love,  faith,  hope,  repentance,  etc.,  our  thoughts  on  this  subject 
will  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  darkness  and  confusion. 
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Ans.  2.  Notwithstanding  Christian  holiness  is  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  it,  and  every 
branch  of  evangelical  obedience  is  the  exercise  of  the  same 
principle  and  life,- yet  this  same  love  or  holiness,  as  it  is  exer- 
cised in  different  modes  and  forms,  on  various  occasions,  in 
peculi^  circumstances,  and  with  respect  to  different  and  oppo- 
site objects,  may  properly  be  distinguished  by  different  names. 
Yea,  this  is  convenient  and  necessary,  in  order  to  the  most 
exact  and  clear  communication  of  the  ideas  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  right  understanding  of  this  subject.  In  the  course 
of  a  Christian  life,  the  same  holy  principle,  the  same  in  kind, 
nature,  and  substance,  exerts  itselt  on  various  occasions,  and 
puts  on  different  modes,  and  appears  in  different  forms,  as  it 
respects  the  different  circumstances  of  the  subject  exercising 
himself,  and  the  different  and  opposite  objects  which  are  par- 
ticularly regarded  by  the  mind.  And  it  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  represent  and  express,  in  the  best  manner,  this 
exercise  in  the  different  modes  and  forms  of  it,  to  call  it  by 
different  names ;  and  none  can  talk  or  write  intelligibly  on  the 
subject  any  other  way,  without  a  perpetual,  tedious  circum- 
locution. 

Right  views  and  exercises  of  heart  respecting  God,  con- 
sidered as  being  what  he  is  in  himself,  is  love,  considered  in 
the  general  nature  of  it,  as  consisting  primarily  in  disinterested 
benevolence,  and  comprehending  all  holy  love.  This  is  gen- 
erally meant  perhaps  by  love,  when  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  in 
distinction  from  other  graces,  such  as  faith  and  hope,  etc.,  and 
is  the  root  and  essence  of  all  right  exercises  of  the  heart. 

The  love  of  a  sinner  towards  God,  whom  he  has  offended, 
so  far  as  it  regards  those  objects  which  relate  to  his  essence, 
exercises  itself  in  justifying  Grod  in  all  his  declarations  and 
proceedings  against  the  sinner ;  in  confessing  his  sin  with  self- 
condemnation  and  abhorrence ;  in  hating  sin,  and  turning  from 
it.     And  this  is  true  repentance. 

This  same  love,  as  it  consists  in  believing  in,  realizing,  and 
relishing  the  true  character  of  the  invisible  God  and  Savior, 
as  exhibited  in  divine  revelation,  is  exercised  in  receiving  and 
trusting  in  him  as  a  wonderful,  all-sufficient-,  excellent,  and 
glorious  Savior  of  sinners.  And  this  is  saving  faith,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  repentance,  hope,  and  love. 

Love,  considered  as  realizing  and  desiring  the  future  good 
things  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel  as  the  portion  of  the 
redeemed,  and  relying  upon  the  divine  declarations  and  prom- 
ises, is  hope,  as  distinguished  from  faith  and  love. 

But  it  must  be  observed  and  remembered,  that  as  faith, 
hope,  repentance,  etc,  partake  of  the  nature  of  love,  and  are 
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really  love  diversified,  with  respect  to  the  objects  and  opera- 
tions of  it;  so  they  are  included  in  each  other,  and  where  one 
is,  there  the  others  are,  as  comprehended  in  that  Yea,  repent- 
ance, faith,  hope,  and  every  (Christian  grace,  may  all  be  com* 
piisal  in  the  same  exercise  of  heart  Thus,  faith  and  repentance 
cannot  be  separated,  but  imply  each  other,  and  come  into  the 
very  same  act  of  the  mind,  as  a  true  sight  and  sense  of  the 
divme  character  and  of  the  nature  of  sin  are  implied  in  both, 
and  essential  to  each ;  and  a  turning  firom  sin  to  Christ  is  both 
repentance  and  saving  faith. 

Hjence  it  is  that,  though  there  is  this  variety  and  distinction 
in  the  exercises  of  the  new  creature,  which  is  the  proper  ground 
of  their  being  called  by  distinct  names,  yet  as  what  is  culed  by 
these  dilflferent  names  is  really  involved  in  the  same  act  of  the 
mind,  and  one  is  implied  in  the  other,  they  are  often  used  to 
denote  the  whole,  or  the  whole  is  often  intended  to  be  com- 
prehended by  one  of  these  names.  Thus  love  is  often  men* 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  intending  the  whole  of  Christian 
holiness;  and  repentance  is  frequenti^  put  for  the  whole  of 
active  conversion,  and  the  same  is  often  denoted  by  faith,  as 
has  been  observed  and  shown ;  and  hope  is  used  to  express  the 
whole  of  saving  faith. 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing,  concerning  the  nature  of  saving 
faith,  will  lead  to  the  following  definition  of  it :  — 

Saving  faith  is  an  understanding,  cordial  receiving  the  divine 
testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation  by 
hivij  in  which  tfie  heart  accords  and  conforms  to  the  gospeL 

The  following  observations  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  defi- 
nition, and  further  explain  and  confirm  what  has  been  offered 
on  this  important  subject:  — 

I.  The  things  which  the  gospel  contains,  as  peculiar  to  it, 
which  relate  to  Jesus  Christ  and  redemption  by  him,  and  which 
are  the  objects  about  which  Christian  holiness  is  chiefly  exer- 
cised, are  matters  of  pure  revelation.  The  exhibition  of  them 
to  us  is  by  revelation  only ;  and  it  is  a  revelation  of  spiritual, 
supernatural,  mysterious,  and  wonderful  things,  which,  with- 
out such  revelation,  are  wholly  out  of  sight,  altogether  above 
our  senses  and  reason,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  any  created 
faculties,  as  they  depend  entirely  on  the  mere  good  pleasure 
of  God.  In  this  revelation  alone  are  exhibited  the  person  and 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  invisible,  wonderful,  and  mysteri- 
ous person.  And  here  we  have  our  state  revealed  as  it  respects 
him  and  his  character  and  works,  our  need  of  him,  and  concern 
with  him,  as  offering  himself  to  us  as  an  all-suff[icient  Savior. 
And  the  benefits  offered  by  Christ  are  deliverance  from  in- 
visible, eternal  evil,  and  the  bcstowment  of  good  things,  which 
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are  invisible,  wonderful,  incomprehensible,  and  future,  belong- 
ing to  the  unseen  world. 

II.  The  gospel  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  law  exhibiting  the 
sovereign  authority  and  will  of  God,  demanding  of  man  what 
is  his  duty  which  he  is  to  perform  and  offer  to  him,  being  what 
he  expects  to  receive  of  man  as  the  price  of  his  favor ;  but  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  testimony^  —  a  revelation  not  of  works  to  be 
done  by  us,  in  order  to  a  reward,  and  the  price  of  it ;  but  of 
what  God  has  done  for  us,  and  an  offer  made  to  us,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  us.  It  is  a  revelation  testifying  to  us  Grod's  myste- 
rious, wonderful  mercy,  wisdom,  and  power,  exercised  in  our 
behalf,  making  ample  provision  for  the  redemption  of  man, 
and  offered  to  us,  in  order  to  a  reception  by  us,  answerable  to 
such  a  revelation.  It  is  a  record  and  testimony  which  God 
has  given  of  invisible,  spiritual,  supernatural  good  things,  which 
are  provided  and  suited  to  our  circumstances  and  necessities, 
and  freely  offered  to  all  who  are  willing  to  receive,  as  a  free 
bounty,  without  money,  and  without  price.  This  leads  to 
observe  again, — 

IIL  This  revelation  represents  man  as  altogether  universally 
and  remarkably  dependent  on  God  for  salvation  and  happiness. 
Nothing  could  set  this  in  a  more  visible,  sensible,  striking  light, 
than  the  gospel  does.  This  represents  man  as  infinitely  guilty 
and  miserable,  as  wholly  undone,  helpless,  and  lost,  and  alto- 
gether dependent  on  the  Redeemer  for  that  help  and  grace,  of 
which  he  is,  and  ever  will  be,  infinitely  unworthy. 

Now,  in  the  view  of  these  observations,  it  appears  that  the 
leading  and  principal  exercise  and  manifestation  of  a  right 
taste,  or  of  the  new  creature,  which  consists  in  the  concord  or 
agreement  of  the  heart  with  the  divine  truths  exhibited  in  the 
gospel,  is,  in  believing  them,  and  acquiescing  in  them  as  true, 
and  as  really  being  just  as  they  are  reported  by  the  word  and 
testimony  of  Grod.  And  this,  as  has  been  shown,  is  not  an  act 
of  intellect  merely,  but  of  the  whole  soul  in  the  exercise  of  a 
right  taste  and  temper  of  mind,  which  is  holiness,  or  the  new 
creature. 

And  as  this  divine  revelation,  in  which  the  things  of  the 
gospel  are  exhibited,  is  a  testimony  of  good  things  provided  by 
God  and  freely  offered  to  man  in  order  to  his  reception,  that 
exercise  of  the  heart  which  is  answerable  to  this  testimony, 
and  by  which  the  heart  accords  with  this  revelation  and  em- 
braces it  as  true  and  good,  consists  in  a  proper  and  cordial 
reception  of  the  good  things  therein  offered,  which  is  the  same 
with  receiving  Christ,  in  which,  as  has  been  shown.  Christian 
virtue  or  holiness  consists.  And  this  also  has  been  shown  to 
be  saving  faith. 
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And  as  the  gospel  represents  man  as  standing  in  infinite 
need  of  the  good  things  therein  brought  to  view  and  offered, 
he  being  in  himself  altogether  undone  and  helpless,  in  an  in- 
finitely wretched  and  dangerous  state,  that  exercise  of  soul 
which  is  answerable  to  this  view  of  the  case,  by  which  it  con- 
sents to  this  revelation  and  testimony,  is  a  renouncing  all  self- 
dependence  and  loojdng  to  and  trusting  in  Christ  alone  for 
righteousness  and  strength  and  complete  redemption.  And 
this  also  is  saving  faith. 

Saving  faith  is  the  proper,  active  union  of  the  soul  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  gospel.  But  such  union  with 
Christ  consists  in  the  actual  agreement  of  the  heart  with  Christ 
and  suiting  and  adapting  itself  to  him  and  redemption  by  him, 
or  actively  receiving  and  embracing  the  testimony  given  con- 
cerning him,  in  exercises  conformable  to  this  revelation,  as  a 
revelation  of  invisible  things,  which  are  supernatural  and  won- 
derful, altogether  beyond  the  notice  of  our  senses,  and  above 
our  reason  and  comprehension ;  —  a  revelation  of  an  invisible, 
wonderful,  divine  Savior,  and  his  supernatural,  miraculous 
works  of  power  and  grace,  and  as  one  who  was  dead,  and  yet 
is  alive,  and  lives  forever ;  —  a  revelation  not  of  a  law  or  com- 
mand, as  an  expression  of  the  authority  of  God,  demanding 
something  of  us  which  we  should  render  to  him  as  the  price 
of  his  favor ;  but  a  revelation  of  his  sufiiciency  for  us ;  his 
wonderful  grace  and  mercy  to  us,  needy,  helpless  creatures, 
infinitely  unworthy  and  guilty ;  a  revelation  of  a  way  of  sal- 
vation consisting  in  deliverance  from  infinite,  invisible  evil, 
and  the  possession  of  good  things  which  are  unseen,  spiritual, 
incomprehensible,  future,  and  eternal ;  which  are  all  freely  of- 
fered to  him  who  will  receive  them,  however  unworthy  and 
ill  deserving  he  be.  When  the  soul  actively  conforms  in  its 
views  and  exercises  to  such  a  revelation  and  testimony  as  this, 
and  acquiesces  in  the  truths  and  objects  revealed  as  certain 
realities,  excellent  and  divine,  it  does  actively  unite  itself  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  this  active  union  to  him  consists.  And 
that  act,  and  that  course  of  exercises  of  the  heart  which  are 
proper  and  suitable  to  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  to  a  revela- 
tion by  God  of  such  things,  may  most  properly  be  called 
hclievinffj  receiving,  seeking,  looking,  trusting,  or,  in  one  word, 
FAITH.  It  may  be  presumed  that  no  word  can  be  found  which 
so  properly  and  fully  expresses  those  views  and  exercises  of 
the  mind  by  which  it  actively  unites  itself  to  Christy  as  he  is 
revealed  in  the  gospel,  as  the  word  faith,  according  to  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original,  as  it  was  used 
when  the  New  Testament  was  WTitten,  or  according  to  the 
meaning  and  general  use  of  the  word  faith. 
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The  revelation  which  Gk>d  first  made  to  innocent  man,  was 
a  law,  or  covenant  of  works,  expressing  his  will  and  authority 
in  requiring  of  them  supreme  and  perfect  respect  and  love, 
which  they  must  render  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  favor,  and 
which  he  would  reward  with  eternal  life ;  and  the  least  neglect 
of  duty  required,  he  threatened  with  his  awful  displeasure. 
This  is  properly  called  a  law,  or  covenant  of  works,  and 
compliance  with  such  a  revelation  and  command  consists  in 
warks^  working  in  order  to  a  reward.  These  are  "  the  works 
of  the  law." 

The  revelation  made  in  the  gospel,  which  is  the  exhibition 
of  a  covenant  of  grace  to  guilty  man,  is  exceedingly  diverse 
in  many  respects  from  the  other.  This  is  not  a  manifestation 
of  the  authority  of  God  as  Lawgiver,  demanding  obedience  as 
a  worthiness  to  recommend  to  his  favor  and  rewards,  but  the 
revelation  of  a  Savior  for  lost  man ;  the  unspeakable  free  gift 
of  God,  as  a  remedy  suited  to  his  necessities ;  the  offer  of  free, 
undeserved  mercy  and  glorious  grace,  through  a  worthy  Medi- 
ator ;  and  every  one  is  invited  to  partake  in  this  wonderful, 
glorious  provision,  however  unworthy  and  guilty.  Here,  then, 
no  virtue  or  moral  goodness  is,  or  can  be,  given  as  a  price  of 
the  salvation  exhibited  and  offered ;  but  all  the  virtue  and  holi- 
ness that  can  be  exercised  in  this  case  consists  in  believing  and 
receiving  the  things  exhibited  and  offered,  or  acquiescing  in 
them  as  real  and  excellent.  And  this,  as  it  is  opposed  to  obe- 
dience or  works,  as  a  worthiness  to  recommend  to  favor  and 
a  reward,  is  more  properly  called  faith. 

The  apostle  Paul  makes  this  distinction,  as  a  very  important 
one.  He  calls  the  gospel  the  law  of  faith,  by  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  first  covenant,  and  sets  it  in  opposition 
to  it,  which  he  calls  the  law  of  works.  "  Where  is  boasting* 
then?  It  is  excluded.  By  what  law?  of  works?  Nay,  by 
the  law  of  faith."  (Rom.  iii.  27.)  The  gospel,  or  covenant  of 
grace,  is  the  law  of  faith.  It  is  a  revelation  and  testimony,  a 
proper  conformity  to  which,  puts  on  that  peculiar  form  which 
is  best  denominated  by  calling  it  faith,  in  distinction  from  the 
obedience  required  by  the  law  of  works.  He  sets  this  in  the 
same  light  in  the  following  words :  "  Received  ye  the  spirit  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith?"  (Gal.  iii. 
2.)  Here  he  sets  the  covenant,  or  law  of  works,  in  opposition 
to  the  hearing  of  faith,  or  the  report  or  revelation  of  the  gospel 
or  covenant  of  grace.  The  former  requires  works,  perfect 
works,  as  the  price  of  a  reward ;  the  latter  brings  and  offers  all 
good  to  him  who  will  receive  it,  or,  which  is  the  same,  to  him 
who  believeth.  In  this  same  view  he  puts  faith  in  opposition 
to  the  works  of  the  law,  or  obedience  to  a  covenant  of  works, 
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in  fhe  foUowing  words:  ^Becanse  fhey  soofllit  it  not  by  fiuth, 
but  as  it  were  by  the  workB  of  the  law.**  (Bom.  ix.  9SL)  To 
seek  righteousness  as  it  were  by  the  woiks  of  the  law,  is  to  do 
woriu,  or  attempt  acts  of  obedience  to  law,  with  a  view  to 
offer  this  as  their  righteousness  and  worthiness,  to  recommend 
themselves  hereby  to  acceptance  and  fiivor  with  God.  To 
seek  righteousness  by  faith,  is  to  receive  and  trust  in  the  atone- 
ment and  righteousness  of  the  Mediator,  or  cordially  to  em- 
brace the  gospel,  which  is  evangelical  obedience,  and  as  much 
a  work  and  exercise  of  gospel  holiness  as  any  obedience  to  the 
gospel 'whatever,  and  is  the  obedience  of  faith,  as  has  been 
{xoved. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  following  question  may  arise  in  the 
minds  of  some :  ^^ 

Question.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  men  are  not  justified 
bv  works.  But,  if  saving  faith  implies  works,  and  caimot  be 
distinguished  from  evangelical  obolienoe,  and  men  are  justi- 
fied by  faith,  they  are  reiuly  lustified  by  works,  or  evanffelical 
obedience.  Is  not  there  an  mconsistency  in  this?  And  why 
is  not  evangelical  holiness  a  righteousness  which  recommencb 
him  who  has  it  to  the  favor  of  Ood,  as  a  moral  worthiness 
and  a  ground  of  boasting  ? 

Answer.  What  has  been  already  said  is  a  full  answ^  to 
the  first  part  of  this  question,  and  it  is  presumed  every  one 
who  has  understood  it  will  see  the  question  to  be  wholly  with- 
out ground.  By  the  works  and  deeds  of  the  law  is  meant 
obedience  to  law  as  a  covenant  of  works,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  righteousness  of  the  law,  to  be  thereby  recommended  to 
the  favor  of  Grod,  as  has  been  observed  and  shown.  This  the 
apostle  opposes  to  faith,  but  does  not  oppose  evangelical  holi- 
*ness  to  faith,  but  considers  these  as  implying  each  other; 
—  which  gospel  obedience  is  not  offered  as  a  righteousness  to 
recommend,  but  consists  in  renouncing  all  worthiness,  or 
claim  to  any  favor,  and  receiving  pardon  and  salvation  as  a 
free  gift  to  an  infinitely  unworthy  and  ill-deserving  sinner. 
This  point,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  will  be  mote 
particularly  considered  in  the  next  section. 


IMPROYEliENT. 

I.  From  the  above  description  of  saving  faith,  taken  from 
the  Holy  Scripture,  we  learn  that  what  has  been  called  saving 
faith  by  some  is  not  so. 

1.  Saving  faith  does  not  consist  in  a  person's  believing  that 
his  sins  are  forgiven,  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  him,  and  he 
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shall  be  saved,  and  the  like.  A  person  may  have  a  strong  and 
most  confident  persuasion  of  this  without  any  good  reason  for 
it,  and  all  may  be  gross  delusion.  No  one  can  have  any 
ground  for  such  a  belief  until  he  has  exercised  saving  faith, 
and  has  evidence  that  he  does  believe  in  Christ,  repent,  etc., 
for  none  but  such  are  pardoned,  or  can  have  any  evidence  that 
they  shall  be  saved.  Men  must  first  repent  and  believe  in 
Christ  in  order  to  pardon  and  a  title  to  salvation ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  cannot  know,  or  have  any  evidence,  that  they  are 
forgiven  and  shall  be  saved,  until  they  have  exercised  saving 
faith.  To  believe  they  shall  be  saved,  from  any  other  sup- 
posed evidence,  is  mere  delusion,  and  contrary  to  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture.  Indeed,  a  person's  faith  which  con- 
sists in  true  taste  and  discerning  and  a  cordial  embracing  the 
gospel,  may  be  so  strong  and  sensible  as  to  be  attended  with 
a  consciousness  and  assurance  that  he  does  believe  with  a 
saving  faith,  and,  consequently,  that  he  is  pardoned  and  shall 
be  saved.  But  saving  faith  does  not  consist  in  this  belief  and 
assurance,  but  must  first  exist  in  the  mind  as  the  proper 
ground  of  such  consciousness  and  assurance.  Therefore,  the 
former  may,  and  often,  if  not  commonly,  does,  take  place 
without  the  latter. 

2.  A  mere  speculative  belief  of  the  truth,  not  including  any 
exercise  of  heart,  is  not  saving  faith.  This,  it  is  presumea, 
has  been  abundantly  proved  from  Scripture. 

3.  Saving  faith  does  not  consist  in  that  belief  which  includes 
works  of  the  law,  done  in  order  to  recommend  persons  to  the 
divine  favor  on  account  of  their  moral  worth  and  excellence. 
This  is  the  faith  for  which  Arminians  have  pleaded.  They  say 
true  faith  implies  good  works ;  but  by  good  works  they  evidently 
mean  what  the  apostle  Paul  means  by  the  works  of  the  law 
done  as  the  price  of  the  favor  of  God,  and  not  evangelical 
obedience,  which  stands  opposed  to  the  former,  as  it  has  been 
described  above.  Their  faith  and  their  works  are  wholly 
anti- Christian,  and,  therefore,  opposed  to  true  evangelical,  sav- 
ing faith. 

4.  That  is  not  saving  faith  which  can  be  separated,  even  in 
theory,  from  good  works  and  evangelical  obedience.  This  has 
been  abundantly  proved  from  Scripture  in  this  section.  It  has 
been  too  common  for  those  who  describe  faith  as  implying 
exercise  of  heart,  even  a  cordial  reception  of  Christ,  yet  to 
speak  of  good  works  and  gospel  holiness  and  obedience  as  the 
fruit  and  effect,  of  which  saving  faith  is  the  cause,  and  as  if 
they  were  too  distinct  things.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  Scripture 
to  make  such  a  distinction.  It  is  inconsistent  with  their  own 
definition  of  faith,  and  contrary  to  the  truth,  and,  therefore,  of 
a  bad  tendency. 
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5.  That  is  not  saving  faith  which  precedes  regeneration  and 
the  new  heart  Some  have  supposed  that  the  impenitent,  on- 
renewed  person  believes,  and  by  this  faith  his  heart  is  renewed 
and  becomes  penitent  and  obedient  This  is  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  all  reason,  which  has  been  made  evident.  Futh 
impUes  a  right  disposition  of  heart,  and,  therefore,  does  not 

E recede  it  and  prodace  it  No  person  but  a  regenerate  one 
as  saving  faith. 

IL  The  view  we  have  had  of  saving  faith  serves  to  show 
why  it  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  duty,  and  men  are 
commanded  to  believe  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  why  unbelief  is 
represented  as  whoUv  inexcusable,  and  a  great  sin. 

If  saving  faith  did  consist  in  mere  speculation,  and  the 
heart  had  no  concern  in  it,  and  no  degree  of  disposition  and 
exercise  of  that  were  implied  in  believing,  it  could  not  be  re* 
quired  as  a  duty,  or  unbelief  condemned  and  forbidden  as  a 
sin.  For  that  in  which  the  heart  has  no  concern,  and  which 
does  not  imply  any  exercise  of  disposition  or  wiU,  is  neither 
virtue  nor  vice,  sin  nor  holiness ;  it  has  no  moral  good  or  evil 
in  it,  and  caimot  be  the  subject  of  command  or  prraibition,  of 
Uame  or  commendation.  But  whatsoever  implies  exercise 
of  the  heart,  and  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  that,  and  in 
any  measure  consists  in  this,  is  morally  right  or  wrong,  holi- 
ness or  sin,  and  must  be  commanded  or  forbidden.  As,  there- 
fore, saving  faith  implies  the  whole  of  Christian  obedience 
and  holiness,  it  must  be  considered  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as 
comprising  the  whole  of  it ;  and  unbelief  must  imply  the  con- 
trary, and,  therefore,  be  wholly  criminal. 

Agreeably  to  this,  we  find  men  are  commanded  in  Scripture 
to  believe  on  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  faith  is  every  where  rep- 
resented as  a  duty.  It  is  needless  to  mention  all  the  particular 
passages  of  Scripture  which  prove  this  to  the  attentive  reader 
of  the  Bible;  the  following  are  sufficient  to  establish  this 
point:  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  and  saying,  "  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the 
[Cospeiy  (Mark  i.  14,  15.)  "Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  7%w  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  tchom  he 
hath  seni,^^  (John  vi.  29.)  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
tne.'*^  (John  xiv.  1.)  "  And  this  is  his  commandment,  that  ye 
should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  (1  John 
iii.  23.) 

On  the  contrary,  unbelief  is  considered  as  a  great  sin.  Our 
Savior  blames  and  condemns  the  Jews  for  not  believing  on 
him,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  corrupt  and  wicked  disposition  of 
their  hearts ;  and  unbelief  is  ascribed  wholly  to  an  evil  heart, 
and  forbidden  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    "  Take  heed. 
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brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbe- 
lief, in  departing  from  the  living  God."  ^Hcb.  iii.  12.)  Our 
divine  Teacher  not  only  represents  unbelief  as  a  sin  of  the  first 
magnitude,  but  as  comprehending  all  the  sin  of  which  men 
are  guilty  under  the  gospel.  "  And  when  he  [the  Holy  Spirit] 
is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe 
not  on  ineP  (John  xvi.  8,  9.)  "  Not  to  believe  the  record  God 
has  given  of  his  Son,  is  to  make  him  a  liar."  (1  John  v.  10.) 
To  slight  and  reject  Jesus  Christ  —  which  is  unbelief,  as  it  is 
opposed  to  faith  —  is  the  greatest  sin  of  which  man  can  be 
guilty ;  and  every  sin  which  men  commit  under  the  gospel  is 
unbelief,  or  a  sin  of  unbelief,  as  it  carries  in  it  opposition 
to  Christ  and  a  rejection  of  him.  Therefore,  as  saving  faith, 
taken  in  its  full  latitude,  comprehends  all  gospel  duty,  or  evan- 
gelical holiness,  so  unbelief  involves  all  the  sin  which  men 
commit  under  the  gospel. 

HI.  From  the  above  account  of  saving  faith,  we  learn  that 
the  interest  of  holiness  is  secured  and  promoted  in  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  Has  been  ob- 

{'ectcd  to,  and  opposed  by  many,  as  a  doctrine  tending  to 
icentiousness,  and  encouraging  men  to  neglect  good  works 
and  a  holy  life, — depending  on  their  faith  to  save  them.  But 
this  objection  has  been  formed  wholly  from  ignorance  of  the 
doctrine,  and  misunderstanding  it,  not  knowing  what  is  im- 
plied in  saving  faith. 

It  is  true  that  many  have  abused  this  doctrine,  and  expected 
to  be  saved  by  a  spurious,  dead  faith,  without  works  and  holi- 
ness of  life ;  but  this  affords  no  argument  against  the  doctrine 
rightly  understood,  for  there  is  no  truth  of  the  gospel  which  is 
not  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  abused  to  bad  purposes, 
and  which  has  not  been  so  abused.  Such  there  were  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  whose  dangerous  mistake,  and  wicked 
abuse  of  this  doctrine,  the  apostle  James  exposes  and  confutes, 
by  showing  what  saving  faith  is,  viz., —  that  true  holiness,  and 
all  the  virtue  and  life  contained  in  good  works,  is  implied  in 
saving  faith,  and  comes  into  the  nature  of  it;  and  that  faith 
which  does  not  in^ply>  and  is  not,  all  this,  will  not  save,  but  is 
a  vain,  dead  faith.  This  is  the  faith  which  has  been  described 
in  this  section,  as  has  been  shown,  by  explaining  what  this 
apostle  says  upon  it. 

If  faith  implies  the  whole  of  evangelical  holiness,  then  men 
cannot  be  justified  and  saved  by  faith  without  holiness ;  and 
holiness  of  heart  and  life  is  as  necessary  as  it  could  be,  were 
they  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law. 

There  is  as  real  holiness  exercised  in  approving  of  the  holy 
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character  of  Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him,  and  in 
receiving  him,  submitting  to  him,  and  trusting  in  him,  as  there 
can  be  in  obedience  to  law  as  a  covenant  of  works.  There  is 
as  real  love  to  the  law  of  God  and  conformity  of  heart  to  it,  in 
approving  and  trusting  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  for  par- 
don and  salvation,  which  consists  in  his  honoring  the  law,  by 
suffering  the  penalty  of  it  and  obeying  it,  as  there  would  be 
in  obeying  the  law  perfectly  as  our  own  righteousness,  were 
this  possible, 

IV.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  of 
saving  faith,  that  the  apostles,  Paul  and  James,  are  perfectly 
consistent,  wherein  they  have  been,  by  some,  thought  to  differ. 
Their  consistence  and  agreement  will  appear  only  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  apostle  Paul  means  the  same  thing  by  "  faith 
which  worketh  by  love,"  which  the  apostle  James  does,  by 
faith  which  operates  by  works,  and  by  works  is  made  perjfect, 
as  the  working  life  of  faith.  By  this  living,  active,  holy  faith, 
implying  all  the  good  works  and  gospel  obedience  of  a  Chris- 
tian, James  says,  a  man  is  justified,  and  cannot  be  justified  by 
any  other  kind  of  faith  which  does  not  include  all  this.  Paul 
says,  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  and  that  this  faith  operates 
by  love,  as  the  life  and  active  nature  of  it,  in  which  all  the 
holiness  and  good  works  of  a  Christian  are  implied  and  con- 
sist. In  this  they  perfectly  agree,  and  assert  the  same  thing 
in  different  words.  The  apostle  Paul  opposes  this  faith  to  the 
ivorks  of  the  lav:^  to  obedience  to  law  as  a  covenant  of  works, 
as  the  price  of  the  favor  of  God ;  and  it  has  been  shown  above 
wherein  the  difference  and  opposition  between  these  consist, 
therefore  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it  iiere.  The  apostle  James 
says  nothing  relating  to  the  works  of  the  law,  and  speaks  only 
of  those  works  which  are  implied  in  faith  and  Christian  obedi- 
ence, or  the  obedience  of  faith. 

V.  From  the  view  we  have  had  of  saving  faith,  we  may 
learn  why  pardon  of  sin  and  salvation  are  in  the  Bible  promised 
to  the  least  degree  of  true  holiness  and  Christian  obedience, 
in  whatever  way  it  be  exercised ;  such  as  love  to  God,  or  to 
our  neighbor,  and  to  our  fellow  Christians;  to  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  humility,  meekness,  a  forgiving 
spirit,  etc.  The  reason  is,  not  because  evangelical  holiness,  in 
the  least  degree  of  it,  is  only  a  si^^n  of  faith,  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  it,  but  because  it  is  saving  faith  itself,  and  is  that 
in  the  exercise  of  which  the  soul  does  unite  itself  to  Christ; 
for  every  holy  exercise  of  the  Christian  has  the  nature  of  saving 
faith  in  it,  as  has  been  shown.  Every  act  of  gospel  holiness 
is  connected  with  pardon  and  salvation,  as  it  is  an  act  of 
faith,  and  implies  in  it  a  believing  in  Christ  and  acceptance  of 
pardon  and  salvation,  as  a  free,  undeserved  gift 
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Therefore,  any  person  may  know  that  he  has  saving  faith, 
if  he  have  evidence  that  he  does  exercise  any  degree  of  real 
holiness  in  any  branch  of  it. 

VL  We  may  hence  see  why  saving  faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  in  what  respect  it  is  so.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  "  By 
grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God."  (Eph.  ii.  8.)  "  For  unto  you  it  is  given 
in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  hirn^  but  also  to 
suffer  for  his  sake."  (Phil.  i.  29.)  The  disciples  of  Christ 
prayed  him  to  increase  their  faith,    (Luke  xvii.  6.) 

Christ  says,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father, 
which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him.  It  is  written  in  the  prophets, 
And  they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God.  Every  man,  therefore, 
that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto 
me."  (John  vi.  44,  45.)  And  he  said  to  Peter,  when  he  pro- 
fessed his  faith  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  "  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."    (Matt.  xvi.  17.) 

Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  as  holiness  is  his  gift,  because  they 
involve  each  other,  and  are  really  the  same.  If  saving  faith 
did  not  imply  holiness,  and  were  not  holiness  itself,  it  would 
be  no  more  the  gift  of  God  than  any  of  the  natural  exercises 
of  unrenewed  men,  and  in  no  other  sense ;  for  there  would  be 
no  more  opposition  to  it  in  their  hearts  than  to  any  thing  else 
whatsoever.  It  is  the  holiness  of  saving  faith  which  puts  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  unrenewed  man,  and  all  the  difficulty 
of  believing  on  Christ  lies  in  this,  and  this  is  the  only  ground 
of  the  opposition  of  the  carnal  mind  to  saving  faith.  This 
difficulty  and  opposition  to  believing,  therefore,  cannot  be  re- 
moved in  any  possible  way,  but  by  "  taking  away  the  stony 
heart,  and  giving  a  new  heart,  by  which  men  are  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  being  saved  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  renewing  ojf  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  point 
is  illustrated  by  what  has  been  observed  in  the  preceding 
section  on  divine  illumination. 


Section   IL 

Justification  by  Faith  in  Christ 

Trtis  doctrine  has  been  considered  by  Calvinistic  divines, 
even  in  the  sense  in  which  they  understand  it,  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  essential  to  the  system  of  truth  revealfd  in  the 
Scriptures ;  so  that,  if  it  be  secluded,  or  not  understood,  the 
whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine  falls  with  it,  and  comes  to 
VOL.  I.  39 
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nothing.  And,  if  we  attend  to  the  writings  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  especially  his  letters  to  the  churches  at  Rome  and  Gala- 
tia,  we  shall  find  that  he  considers  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  in  Christ,  for  which  he  earnestly  contends,  as  essential 
to  the  Christian  scheme ;  so  that  Christ  and  Christianity  can 
be  of  no  advantage  to  them  who  oppose  and  reject  it.  'W'hat 
is  proposed  in  this  section,  is,  to  attempt  to  explain  this  doc- 
trine according  to  the  Scripture,  and  to  evince  the  truth  and 
importance  of  it. 

What  has  been  already  said,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
system,  concerning  the  law  of  God,  the  apostasy  of  man,  and 
the  guilty,  lost  state  in  which  he  is,  the  nature  and  demerit  of 
sin,  the  character,  design,  and  work  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the 
nature  of  saving  faith,  prepares  the  way  to  understand  the 
doctrine  we  are  now  to  consider,  as  it  is  involved  in  these 
particular  truths  as  the  foundation  of  it ;  and  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  them  to  this  subject  will  show  what  is  meant  by 
being  justified  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  it  is  an  important  and  essential  article  of  the 
Christian  doctrine. 

The  justification  of  a  sinner,  now  under  consideration,  con- 
sists in  forgiving  his  sins,  or  acquitting  him  from  the  curse 
and  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  receiving  him  to  favor,  and 
a  title  to  all  the  blessings  contained  in  eternal  life ;  which  is 
treating  him  as  well,  at  least,  as  if  he  never  had  sinned,  and 
had  been  always  perfectly  obedient.  Though  these  may  be 
considered  distinctly,  as  in  some  respects  two,  yet  they  arc 
never  separated,  but  are  both  always  implied  in  the  justifica- 
tion of  a  sinner.  Both  these  are  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  as 
included  in  justification  by  faith.  "  Therefore,  being  justified 
by  faith,  ire  have  peace  trith  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesu? 
Christ.  By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace 
wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God'' 
(Rom.  V.  1,  2.)  By  faith  men  arc  justified,  in  which  they 
receive  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  are  made  heirs  of  an 
eternal  inheritance,  —  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Jei^us 
Christ,  —  agreeably  to  the  following  words  of  Christ:  "That 
they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among 
them  which  are  sanctified,  by  faith  that  is  in  me."  (Acts 
xxvi.  18.) 

For  the  illustration  of  this  point,  the  following  things  must 
be  observed :  — 

I.  The  sinner  has  nothing  in  himself,  nor  is  it  possible  he 
ever  should  have  any  thing,  that  could  render  it  proper  and 
reasonable  that  he  should,  out  of  respect  to  that,  be  pardoned 
and  received  to  favor.    He  is  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  which 
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curses  every  one  who  once  transgresses  it.  Therefore,  every 
sinner  is  under  this  curse  who  is  not  delivered  from  it  by  Jesus 
Christ  Thus  St.  Paul  states  the  case :  "  For  as  many  as  are 
of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse :  for  it  is  written, 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which 
are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us."  (Gal.  iii.  10,  13.)  The  law  curses  the  sinner,  and  leaves 
him  under  the  curse,  and  that  is  all  the  law  can  do.  The 
curse  dooms  him  to  eternal  destruction,  as  the  just  punishment 
of  his  crime,  unless,  by  some  means,  it  can  be  taken  off,  and 
yet  the  law  be  maintained  and  honored  as  just  and  good. 
Nothing  that  can  be  done  by  the  sinner  to  make  atonement 
for  his  sin,  or  recommend  himself  to  favor,  will  do  any  thing 
towards  removing  the  curse.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain,  and 
easy  to  be  seen.  The  sin  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  is  an 
infinite  evil,  and  has,  therefore,  rendered  him  infinitely  ill 
deserving.  It  is  as  a  weight  infinitely  heavy  lying  upon  him, 
and  he  must  eternally  sink  under  it.  Though  he  had  all  pos- 
sible finite  power,  it  could  not  remove  it,  or  lighten  it  in  the 
least  degree;  for  finite  power  is  nothing  before  an  infinite 
weight,  and  can  do  nothing  to  remove  or  make  it  less.  Sup- 
posing the  sinner  comes  to  repentance,  renounces  his  sin, 
returns  to  his  duty,  and  becomes  perfectly  holy  and  obedient, 
he  does  no  more  than  his  present  duty  by  the  supposition. 
This  cannot  make  up  or  atone  for  his  past  faults,  or  do  any 
thing  towards  it,  and,  therefore,  can  do  nothing  towards  re- 
moving the  curse.  Besides,  if  he  could  do  more  than  his 
present  duty,  and  continued  in  his  obedience  a  thousand 
years,  or  ever  so  long,  this  would  do  nothing  towards  remov- 
ing  the  curse,  or  counterbalancing  his  crime ;  for  his  crime  is 
infinite,  and  all  that  he  offers,  or  can  offer,  by  his  obedience,  is 
but  finite  at  most,  and,  therefore,  as  just  nothing  towards 
counterbalancing  his  guilt;  as  what  is  finite  sinks  into  nothing 
in  comparison  with  that  which  is  infinite. 

When  that  which  is  infinite  is  put  into  one  scale,  and 
something  finite  in  the  other,  the  latter  does  nothing  towards 
weighing  down  or  lightening  the  former,  and  is  just  as  if  there 
were  nothing  put  into  the  scale  against  that  which  is  infinite. 
For  the  same  reason,  no  past  obedience  of  a  creature  will,  in 
the  least,  extenuate  a  crime  committed  after  a  course  of  obedi- 
ence, however  long,  but  he  is  as  guilty,  and  deserves  punish- 
ment as  much,  as  if  he  had  performed  no  antecedent  obedi- 
ence, according  to  the  divine  law.  It  cannot  be  remembered 
in  his  favor,  when  he  has  once  transgressed.  It  cannot  pre- 
vent, remove,  or  lighten  the  curse  in  the  least  degree.     No 
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preceding  or  consequent  obedience  can  atone  for  the  trans- 
gression, or  remove  or  mitigate  the  corse.  Sin  being  an  infi- 
nite evil,  and  deserving  an  infinite  punishment,  it  swallows 
np,  cancels,  and  reduces  to  nothing,  all  the  possible  holiness 
ot  the  creature,  whether  it  take  place  before  or  after  the  sin,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  reckoned  in  nis  favor  any  more  than  if  he 
had  no  holiness ;  for  the  law  says,  ^  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
(xnUmueth  noimaU  things^  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to 
do  them.'' 

IL  Gkxl  will  not  show  favor  to  the  sinner,  by  pardoning 
and  saving  him,  so  as,  in  the  least  degree,  to  counteract  aM 
disregard  his  holy  law;  and,  therefore,  will  not,  cannot,  con- 
sistently forgive  him  ^^  or  treat  him  any  otherwise  than  as  an 
accursed  creature — on  account  of  any  thinff  amiable  or  worthy 
in  him,  while  no  righteousness  and  worthmess,  answerable  to 
the  demands  of  his  law,  can  be  reckoned  and  properiy  im- 
proved in  his  favor.  The  law  of  God  is  perfectly  reasonable 
and  right  It  is  founded  in  the  divine  eharacter  and  perfec- 
tions. It  is  the  voice  of  God.  He  looks  upon  the  sinner  just 
as  the  law  represents  him, — as  infinitely  odious  and  ill  deserr- 
ing ;  and  he  cannot  be  rendered  acceptable  to  God,  and  obtain 
his  pardon,  on  the  account  of  any  thing  which  is  not  agreeaUe 
to  this  law,  and  consistent  with  paying  a  proper  regard  to  it 
in  all  respects.  Hence  it  is  impossible  that  the  sinner  should 
be  pardoned  and  restored  to  favor  on  account  of  his  own 
worthiness  and  righteousness. 

in.  In  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer  there  is  righteousness 
and  worthiness  enough  to  answer  the  law,  and  to  deliver  the 
sinner  from  the  curse  of  it,  and  recommend  him  to  all  the 
favor  he  wants  when  it  may  be  with  propriety  reckoned  in  his 
favor,  or  when  he  is  interested  in  it  so  that  he  may,  consist^ 
ently  with  reason  and  truth,  have  the  benefit  of  it,*  "  He  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believ- 
eth."  (Rom.  x.  4.)  He  has  been  made  a  curse,  that  he  might 
deliver  all  who  believe  in  him  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  (Gal. 
iii.  13.)  And  God  can  be  just,  —  can  act  consistent  with  his 
righteousness,  and  make  a  display  of  it,  and  do  no  injury  to 
himself,  his  law  and  government,  or  to  his  creatures,  —  but 
maintain  the  rights  of  all,  and  yet  justify  the  sinner  who  be- 
lieves in  Jesus.  "Being  justified  freely  through  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Jesus  Christ:  whom  God  hath  set  forth  a 
propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  right- 
eousness ;  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who 

*  This  has  been  before  considered  in  stating  the  character,  design,  and 
work  of  the  liedcemer,  Chap.  U.  III. 
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believeth  in  Jesus."  (Rom.  iii.  24,  26.)  The  Scripture  repre- 
sents all  favor,  pardon  of  sin,  redemption  and  eternal  life,  as 
given  to  men,  not  out  of  regard  to  any  righteousness  or  worthi- 
ness of  theirs,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  out  of  regard 
for  the  atonement  he  has  made  by  his  own  blood  and  his  right- 
eousness and  worthiness.  The  whole  that  is  comprised  in 
redemption,  pardon  of  sin,  peace  with  God,  and  eternal  life, 
are  given  through  Christ.,  that  is,  on  his  account  and  for  his 
sake.  "  Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
Grod,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,^^  (Rom.  v.  1.)  "  Being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Jesus  Christ,^^  (Chap.  iii.  24.)  Righteousness  recommends  to 
favor ;  this  the  justified  sinner  has  not  in  himself,  but  in  Christ 
His  righteousness  is  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe. 
He  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness.  (Rom.  iii.  22. ;  x.  4.) 
On  this  St  Paul  placed  his  whole  dependence.  He  says,  "  I 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord:  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  him ;  not  having  mine  own  righteous- 
ness, which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith 
of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith."  (Phil, 
iii.  8,  9.)  Believers  are  accepted  in  the  beloved,  that  is,  purely 
out  of  respect  to  the  worthiness  of  Christ  (Eph.  i.  6.)  There- 
fore, they  are  directed  to  ask  for  all  the  favor  they  want,  in  his 
name,  that  is,  for  his  sake. 

IV.  In  order  to  be  interested  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  and  be  recommended  to  favor, 
and  justified  on  his  account  and  for  his  sake,  it  is  necessary 
that  men  should  be  united  to  him  by  a  peculiar  union,  so  as  to 
be  the  members  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

This  union,  or  relation,  which  actually  takes  place  between 
Christ  and  the  justified,  by  which  they  obtain  this  privilege,  it 
has  been  before  observed,  is  represented  by  various  similitudes ; 
by  the  union  of  the  branches  with  the  vine,  by  which  they  are 
one  tree,  and  have  the  same  life  and  sap  running  through  the 
whole ;  by  the  head  and  members,  which  make  one  body ;  by 
the  union  of  husband  and  wife,  by  which  they  become  one 
flesh,  and  the  wife  shares  in  the  riches,  worthiness  and  honors 
of  the  husband,  however  poor,  mean,  and  unworthy  she  was, 
antecedent  to  her  union  to  him.  This  union  of  the  justified 
with  Christ  is  often  expressed  in  Scripture  by  being  in  Christ 
"  That  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him."  (Phil.  iii. 
8,  9.)  And  "  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ"  (1  John  v.  20.)  "  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  (John 
XV.  4.) 

39* 
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The  children  of  the  fint  Adam  were  to  partake  of  the  bene* 
fit  of  his  lighteousneasi  had  he,  by  his  obedience,  obtained  the 
righteousness  of  the  law ;  and  they  do  actually  share  with  him 
in  the  evil  consequences  of  his  sin,  by  virtue  of  their  union 
with  him.  He  and  they  are  naturally  united,  as  he  is  their 
common  progenitor,  and  they  his  postmty ;  and  by  divine  con* 
stitution  he  was  appointed  in  such  a  sense  their  common, 
public  head,  that  the  effects  of  his  righteousness,  should  he 
obtain  it,  or  his  sin,  should  he  transgress,  should  be  transmitted 
to  them.  Yet  they  could  not  be  justified  by  his  obedience  cnr 
righteousness,  or  condemned  for  his  sin,  without  an  exjHess,  or 
implicit,  moralj  voluntary  union  to  him,  which  was  indeed  sup* 
posed  and  secured  by  the  constitution.  If  Adam  had  obeyed 
the  law  perfectlv,  and  obtained  righteousness  and  life,  his  diil- 
dren  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  it  when  they  came  to  exist, 
in  any  other  way  but  by  a  moral,  voluntary  union  of  heart  to 
him,  by  approving  of  his  character  and  conduct,  and  of  that 
constitution,  whidk  in  this  way  would  bring  them  to  share  in 
the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  so  that  they  should  have  the  bene* 
fit  of  his  righteousness,  and  be  made  heirs  of  eternal  Ufe,  with* 
out  being  in  a  state  of  trial  themselves ;  and  were  it  possiUe, 
in  that  case,  and  should  any  of  his  posterity  actually  withhold 
their  consent  to  what  their  father  had  done,  and  refuse  to  be 
thus  united  to  him,  and  to  be  justified  in  this  way,  they  roust 
be  excluded  from  all  interest  in  his  righteousness  and  benefit 
by  it.  And  since  Adam  did  sin,  guilt  and  condemnation  came 
upon  his  posterity  by  their  moral  union  to  him,  by  either  an 
implicit  or  express  consent  to  his  sinning  and  approbation  of 
him  in  this  character.  Therefore,  if  there  be  a;ny  one  of  the 
human  race  who  has  lived  heretofore,  is  now  on  the  stage,  or 
shall  exist  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  world,  who  never 
consents  in  any  degree,  either  explicitly,  or  by  implication,  to 
the  first  transgression,  but  perfectly  and  constantly,  through 
life,  refuses  to  unite  himself  to  him  as  a  sinner ;  that  is,  does 
not  commit  one  sin,  but  continues  perfectly  holy,  he  \\dll  not 
partake  of  any  of  the  guilt  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  nor  be  con- 
demned by  any  law  or  constitution  whatever. 

The  second  Man,  the  last  Adam,  of  whom  the  first  was  a 
figure  and  type,  is  as  really  a  public  head  and  substitute  for 
others  as  the  first,  but  not  in  every  respect  and  circumstance 
like  him ;  yea,  infinitely  different  in  some  respects.  He  has  so 
far  united  himself  to  man,  as  to  become  a  real  man,  and  take 
the  place  of  man,  under  the  law ;  and  has  made  full  atone- 
ment for  sin,  by  taking  the  curse  on  himself,  and  suffering  it 
in  man's  stead,  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  and  has  obtained  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  by  perfect  obedience  to  it,  by  which 
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he  has  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness,  a  righteousness 
unspeakably  more  excellent,  and  meritorious,  and  worthy  of 
respect  and  reward,  than  all  possible  obedience  of  men  or 
angels.  And  having  thus  obtained  all  that  sinful,  lost  man 
wants,  in  order  to  complete  his  redemption  and  happiness  he 
freely  offers  himself,  with  all  his  fulness,  for  man,  to  every  one 
who  comes  within  hearing  of  the  gospel,  and  is  willing  to  be 
united  to  him,  and  receive  him  with  the  blessings  he  has  to 
give,  without  money  or  price,  without  requiring  or  expecting 
any  returns  to  be  made  by  the  sinner  as  any  degree  of  com- 
pensation. 

But  all  this  does  not  put  the  sinner  in  possession  of  the 
pardon  of  his  sins,  and  a  title  to  life.  But  he  will  as  certainly 
perish  in  his  sins,  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  Redeemer,  unless 
a  moral  union  take  place  between  him  and  the  Savior,  by  his 
hearty  approbation  of  his  character,  of  his  design,  and  of  what 
he  has  done  and  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  he  cor- 
dially unite  himself  to  him  in  the  character  he  sustains  as  the 
Redeemer  of  sinners.  It  is  not  proper,  it  is  not  right  and  fit,  it 
is  incongruous,  and,  therefore,  impossible,  that  he  should  have 
any  interest  in  the  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  so 
as  to  be  pardoned  and  received  to  favor  out  of  respect  to  that, 
while  with  his  whole  heart  he  opposes  and  rejects  him,  and  is 
disposed  not  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might  have  life ;  because 
by  this  there  is  a  moral  discord  between  him  and  the  Re- 
deemer, and  opposition  to  him,  and  refusal  to  be  in  any  union 
or  relation  to  him. 

If  a  rich  and  honorable  prince  offer  himself  to  a  mean 
woman,  who  is  poor  and  greatly  in  debt,  to  be  her  husband, 
and  make  her  honorable,  rich,  and  happy,  this  will  not  put  her 
in  possession  of  these  benefits,  or  give  her  the  least  interest  in 
them,  or  title  to  them,  unless  she  consents  to  take  him  as  her 
husband,  and  cordially  receive  him  as  he  offers  himself.  It  is 
by  accepting  the  ofler  that  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
takes  place,  and  they  are  so  united  as  to  become  one  flesh,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  becomes  rich  and  honorable  by  the 
interest  she  has  in  her  husband's  riches  and  honors. 

So,  no  sinner  can  obtain  an  interest  in  the  atonement  and 
righteousness  of  Christ,  unless  there  be  a  real  consent  of  heart, 
either  explicit  or  implied,  to  receive  him  as  he  offers  himself, 
by  which  a  moral  union,  or  union  of  heart,  exists  between  him 
and  the  Savior,  by  which  they  are,  in  such  a  sense  and  degree, 
ONE,  that  it  is  proper  to  reckon  or  impute  the  righteousness 
of  the  Redeemer  to  the  sinner,  so  that  he  shall  have  as  much 
benefit  by  it  as  if  it  were  personally  his  righteousness. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  if  the  sin  of  Adam  be  not 
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imputed  to  his  posterily,  and  they  considered  as  gailtjr  and 
condemned  antecedent  to  their  union  to  him  by  consenluig  to 
his  sin,  there  is  no  paraUel  between  the  imputation  of  the  sin 
of  Adam  to  his  children  and  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
them  who  befiere  in  liim,  which  the  apostle  Pbnl  supposes 
there  is,  and  asserts  in  tiie  fifth  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the 
Bomans.  Bat  the  above  representation  of  this  point  may 
serve  to  show  that  this  objection  is  sronndless.  As  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  become  gniky,  and  fall  nnder  condemnation, 
by  consentinfp  to  lus  sin,  and  a  union  of  heart  to  him  as  a 
transgressor,  that  is,  by  sinning  themselves,  so  the  rightecms- 
ness  of  the  Mediator  comes  upon  men,  or  is  imputed  to  them, 
for  their  justification,  by  their  uniting  themselves  to  him  in  a 
cordial  approbation  at  his  righteousness  and  his  holy  character. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  necessary  difference  in  many  respecto,  but 
in  this  there  is  a  paralieL 

One  great  ana  remarkable  difierence,  besides  tiiooe  men* 
tioned  in  that  chapter  by  Bt  Paul,  is,  that  the  first  Adam  was 
constituted  the  public  head  and  representative  of  all  the  hu- 
man race,  of  whom  he  was  the  natural  head  and  father,  so  that 
they  should  be  holy  or  sinful,  and  consequently  justified  or 
condemned,  according  to  his  conduct  in  a  state  of  trial,  as  he 
should  persevere  in  obedience,  or  fall  by  transgression.  The 
constitution  or  covenant  with  the  first  Adam  secured  the  obe- 
dience and  holiness  of  all  his  children,  that  they  should  be 
united  in  their  hearts  to  him,  by  a  cordial,  voluntary  approba* 
tion  of  his  character  and  righteousness,  if  he  should  persevere 
in  obedience  through  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  consequently 
have  eternal  life.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  should  be  guilty 
of  disobedience,  all  his  children  should  join  with  him  in  his 
rebellion,  as  soon  as  they  existed  capable  of  moral  agency,  and 
have  that  in  their  hearts,  which,  at  least,  would  imply  a  full 
consent  to  his  transgression,  and  in  their  hearts  unite  with  him 
in  it,  and  consequently  fall  under  condemnation  with  him. 
Thus,  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  has  spread 
and  taken  hold  of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  and  by  sin  they 
are  involved  in  condemnation  and  the  curse.    (Rom.  v.  12, 19.) 

The  last  Adam,  the  Redeemer  of  men,  has  no  such  particu- 
lar relation  and  union  to  all  the  human  race,  either  by  nature, 
or  divine  constitution,  as  the  first  Adam  had.  He  has,  indeed, 
become  a  man,  and  united  himself  to  the  human  nature,  and, 
in  consequence  of  what  he  has  done  and  suffered,  he  has  ob- 
tained a  righteousness  as  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  one  as 
of  another,  of  all  as  well  as  of  one,  or  of  any  part  He  is  able 
to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  Grod  by  him. 
(Heb.  vii.  25.)      And  consequently  invites  all  to  come  unto 
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him,  and  be  saved ;  and  has  ordered  his  gospel  to  be  preached 
to  all  nations,  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  But  there 
is  no  provision  or  security  in  any  divine  constitution,  or  the 
covenant  of  redemption  between  the  Father  and  the  Mediator, 
that  all  shall  believe  on  him  and  unite  themselves  to  him,  by 
a  cordial  approbation  of  his  character  and  Righteousness,  so  as 
to  render  it  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  justified  and 
saved  by  him.  But  in  this  constitution  or  covenant  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  only  a  certain  number,  a  part  of 
mankind,  are  given  to  the  Redeemer,  and  the  voluntary  union 
of  these  to  him  by  faith,  by  which  the  church,  the  body,  of 
which  he  is  the  constituted  head,  shall  be  formed,  is  secured 
and  made  certain.  This  is  declared  by  Christ  in  the  most 
express,  unequivocal  words :  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me, 
shall  come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out.  And  this  is  the  Father's  will  who  hath  sent  me, 
that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me,  I  should  lose  nothing,  but^ 
should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day.  Father,  I  will  that 
they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me,  where  I  am, 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me." 
(John  vi.  37,  39 ;  xvii.  24.) 

That  Christ  means  by  those  who  were  given  to  him,  not 
only  his  present  disciples,  but  all  that  should  be  finally  saved 
by  him,  and  that  these  are  not  all  mankind,  but  a  part,  who 
are  taken  out  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  be  united  to  him, 
and  made  one  with  him,  as  others  are  not,  is  evident  from  the 
following  words  of  his :  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for 
them  which  thou  hast  given  me,  for  they  are  thine.  And  all 
mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine.  Neither  pray  I  for  those 
alone,  [my  present  disciples,  whom  I  have  been  particularly 
mentioning,]  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me, 
through  their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in  us."  (John 
xvii.  9,  10,  20,  21.) 

To  the  first  Adam,  all  the  human  race  were  given,  to  be 
justified  or  ruined  by  him,  in  the  manner  explained  above. 
To  the  last  Adam,  only  a  part  of  mankind  are  given,  to  be 
redeemed  and  saved  by  him,  and  their  actual  and  everlasting 
union  with  him  is  made  sure,  without  which  union  they  could 
not  be  justified  and  saved  by  him.  They  shall  come  unto 
him,  and  shall  never  be  cast  out  or  separated  from  him. 

These  who  are  given  to  Christ,  the  elect,  are  his  seed. 
"  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall 
see  his  seed,  and  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hands.  A  seed  shall  serve  him ; 
it  shall  be  accounted  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation."     (Ps.  xxii. 
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30.  Isa.  liii.  10.)  They  are  his  adopted  children.  "  Behold 
I  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  me.  According  as 
he  hath  chosen  us  in  him,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
that  we  should  be  holy,  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love, 
having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children^  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  wilL" 
(Eph.  i.  4, 5.  Heb.  ii.  13.)  All  mankind  were  the  first  Adam's 
seed,  his  children.  The  elect  only,  who  were  chosen  and  given 
to  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  are  his  seed,  his 
children.* 

V.  Sinners  are  thus  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  or  believing 
in  him. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  section,  that  saving 
faith  consists  in  a  cordial  approbation  of  Christ,  and  receiving 
him  in  the  character  he  sustains,  as  the  Redeemer  of  sinners, 
by  which  the  sinner  unites  himself  to  Christ,  and  becomes  one 
heart,  and  one  soul,  with  him.  It  is  by  this  faith,  according 
to  Scripture,  that  the  heart  is  so  united  to  Christ,  that  he 
dwells  in  the  heart ;  and  by  faith  they  come  into  the  relation 
of  children  of  God,  and  put  on  Christ.  "  Ye  are  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of  you  as 
have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.  That 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faiih^  (Gral.  iii.  26,  27. 
Eph.  iii.  17.)  "  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  who  believe 
on  his  name."  (John  i.  12.)  "  He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath 
life."  (1  John  v.  12.)  Faith  so  unites  the  believer  to  Christ, 
that  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  he  should  be  considered  and 
treated  as  so  far  one  with  him,  as  to  pardon  and  justify  him 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  out  of  respect  to  his  sutt'erings  and 
obedience,  by  which  he  has  merited  such  favor  for  all  his,  for 
all  who  are  thus  united  to  him. 

Therefore,  it  is  abundantly  declared  in  Scripture,  that  men 
are  justified  by  faith,  or  through  faith  ;  that  faith  is  counted 
for  righteousness,  and  imputed  to  the  believer  for  righteous- 

•  From  this  scriptural  view  of  the  matter,  we  see  how  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, how  unreasonable,  as  well  as  whimsical,  their  notion  is,  who  advance  that 
Christ  is  originally  so  united  to  all  mankind,  that  he  and  they  arc  so  one,  that 
whatever  one  is  and  does,  the  other  is  and  docs  also :  so  that' the  sins  of  men 
are  the  sins  of  Christ,  and  mankind  did  and  suffered  what  was  done  aiid  suf- 
fered by  Christ.  This  they  imagine  is  implied  in  the  representation  of  the 
union  of  Christ  with  his  people  ;  by  the  union  of  the  head  and  members  of  the 
human  body  ;  of  the  husband  and  wife;  the  vine  and  the  branches,  etc.  And 
that,  on  this  supposition  only,  there  can  be  any  justice  or  propriety  in  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men,  or  in  the  justification  or  salvation  of  mcn^ 
by  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  And  they  hence  infer,  as  a  certain  consequence, 
that  all  mankind  shall  be  saved.  This  consequence  is  contrary  to  numerous 
express  declarations  in  divine  revelation,  and  is  built  on  a  precarious,  sandy 
foundation  indeed.     See  Relly'a  Doctrine  of  Union, 
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ness;  and  the  righteousness  by  which  they  are  justified  is 
called  "  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  not  because  there  is  any 
righteousness  in  faith  to  justify  the  sinner,  or  do  any  thing 
towards  it,  but  because  faith  receives  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  so  unites  the  believer  to  the  Redeemer,  that  by 
divine  constitution  and  promise,  the  righteousness  of*  Christ  is 
reckoned  in  his  favor,  and  avails  for  his  justification.  Faith 
is  not  connected  with  justification  because  of  any  moral  excel- 
lency or  worthiness  which  is,  or  ,can  be  supposed  to  be,  in  it ; 
for  the  believing  sinner  cannot  have  any  such  worthiness  in 
himself,  or  in  any  of  his  exercises,  as  in  the  least  degree  to 
recommend  him  to  favor  on  that  account,  which  is  to  be  more 
particularly  considered  before  this  section  is  concluded ;  but 
men  are  justified  by  faith,  because  it  is  connected  with  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  the  believer  is  so  united  to  him, 
that  it  is  proper  and  fit  that  his  righteousness  should  be  im- 
proved in  the  sinner's  favor,  and  he  be  justified  on  that  account. 
Therefore,  justification  by  faith  is  always  opposed  to  justifica- 
tion by  works,  the  works  of  the  law,  especially  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  as  has  been  particularly  observed  in  the 
foregoing  section,  and  the  reason  of  it  given.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  mention  the  following  passages  of  his,  omitting  a 
great  number  of  others  to  the  same  purpose.  "  But  now  the 
righteousness  of  God,  without  the  law,  is  manifested,  being 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets;  even  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and 
upon  all  them  that  believe.  Therefore,  we  conclude  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law." 
(Rom.  iii.  22,  28.)  "  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ :  even 
we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified 
by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  Iaw  ;  for 
by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified."  (Gal.  ii. 
16.)  "  That  I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own 
righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  through 
faith."  •     (Phil.  iii.  9.) 

♦  Some  have  Rupposed  that  by  the  failh  of  Christ,  mentioned  several  times  in 
the  passages  quoted,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  is  meant  Christ* s  faith, 
which  Intends  the  whole  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  But  there  does  not 
appear  any  reason  for  such  a  construction.  This  is,  at  best,  a  very  obscure 
and  unusual  way  to  express  the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  This 
the  apostle  often  mentions,  and  constantly  holds  up  to  view  in  his  writings,  in 
clear  and  intelligible  expressions  ;  such  as  his  righteousness,  his  dying  for  sin- 
ners, and  giving  himse&  for  them  ;  the  atonement ;  his  obedience,  obedience 
unto  death,  etc  And  since  he  always  means  the  faith  of  the  believer  when  he 
says  men  are  justified  by  faith,  except  in  these  few  places,  it  seems  to  be  doing 
violence  to  those,  to  understand  them  in  a  quite  different  sense ;  especially, 
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Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  all 
moral  goodness,  and  consequently  all  exercise  of  heart,  from 
the  faith  by  which  men  are  justified,  in  order  to  their  being 
justified  by  free  grace,  in  opposition  to  justification  by  works ; 
and  have  thought,  that  if  there  be  any  moral  goodness  in 
justifying  faith,  especially  all  that  moral  goodness  which  is 
comprised  in  gospel  holiness,  as  has  been  represented  in  the 
preceding  section,  they  have  a  righteousness  of  their  own 
which  will  recommend  them  to  favor,  and  therefore  do  not 
stand  in  need,  or,  at  most,  in  so  much  need  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  and  of  free  grace,  as  if  they  had  no  moral  good- 
ness, but  have  some  ground  of  boasting;  and  that  this, 
therefore,  tends  to  flatter  the  pride  of  man.  Whereas  the 
Scripture  says,  that  the  way  of  justification  by  faith  excludes 
all  boasting,  and  that  the  ungodly,  who  have  no  works,  are 
justified  by  faith. 

What  has  been  already  said  in  the  preceding  section,  and 
in  this,  it  is  thought,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  an  opin- 
ion is  wholly  without  foundation,  and  contrary  to  the  truth. 
But  as  this  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance,  it  is  proposed 
to  attend  to  it  more  particularly,  by  bringing  into  view  and 
applying  some  things  which  have  been  before  observed,  and 
introducing  some  other  considerations,  which  may  serve  to 
remove  mi;<takes,  and  elucidate  and  confirm  the  truth  on  this 
head.     To  this  end,  tlie  following  things  may  be  observed  :  — 

1.  It  is  impossible,  according  to  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things,  and  the  law  of  God  which  is  founded  on  this,  that  he 
who  has  once  sinned  should,  by  any  moral  qualification  or 
holiness,  render  himself  acceptable  to  God,  or  so  as  to  be 
looked  upon  or  treated  any  otherwise  than  an  accursed,  in- 
finitely odious  creature.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  given. 
It  is  because  the  law  of  God,  which  is  most  reasonable,  just, 
and  £<ood,  does  curse  the  transgressor:  let  his  character  be 
otJjerwise  what  it  may,  either  before  or  after  his  sin,  this  can- 
not, in  the  least  degree,  remove  the  curse.  "  For  it  is  \vTitten, 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things,  \\Tittcn 
in  the  hook  of  the  law,  to  do  them."     As  this  is  the  law  of 

since  the  expression,  though  a  little  varied,  may  most  naturally  be  understood 
to  mean  faith  in  Christ,  or  the  faith  by  which  men  believe  in  him,  and  of  which 
he  is  the  object ;  and  more  especially,  since  this  phrase  must  be  understood  so 
in  a  number  of  other  j)laces.  The  foUowinj;  are  instances  of  it :  **  Have  faith 
in  God."  "  E/tTf  nioTir  ^for,  have  faith  of  God.  (Mark  xi.  22.)  *•  Through 
faith  in  his  name."  (Acts  iii.  Ifi.)  In  the  original  it  is,  through  the  faith  of 
his  name.  "  The  justifier  of  him  that  bclicveth  in  Jesus."  (Rom.  iii.  26.)  In 
the  original  it  is,  -mv  ix  Tilnjeoa;  '  1,'aov^  Him  who  is  of  the  faith  of  Jesus. 
"My  brctliren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  with  respect  to  per- 
sons." (Jam.  ii.  1.)  "Here  arc  tncy  that  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  that  faith  of  Jesus,'*     (liev.  xiv.  12.) 
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God,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  unalterable  reason  and  tjuth, 
he  will  look  upon  the  sinner  in  the  light  in  which  the  law  sets 
him,  and  treat  him  accordingly,  and,  therefore,  will  not  pardon 
him  out  of  respect  to  any  thing  he  does,  or  can  do,  as  recom- 
mending him  in  the  least  degree  to  any  favor.  All  moral  qual- 
ifications of  his,  however  great  and  good,  must  stand  for  just 
nothing,  and  be  of  no  avail  to  recommend  the  sinner  to  par- 
don,  etc.  Whenever  such  a  one  is  justified,  it  must  be  alto- 
gether on  the  account  of  the  atonement  and  worthiness  of 
Christ,  who  was  made  under  the  law,  and  so  made  a  curse, 
that  he  might  deliver  the  believer  in  him  from  the  curse.  And 
whatever  moral  goodness  there  is  in  faith,  he  is  not  justified 
on  this  account  any  more  than  if  there  were  no  moral  good- 
ness in  it.  The  believer  obtains  justification  by  his  faith,  not 
out  of  respect  to  any  moral  goodness  in  it,  how  much  soever 
'it  may  contain,  but  because  by  it  he  is  united  to  Christ,  so  as 
that  it  is  proper  he  should  have  an  interest  in  his  righteous- 
ness, and  be  justified  out  of  respect  to  that,  and  consistent 
with  the  law  of  God.  "  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness,  to  every  one  that  belie veth." 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  he  who  has  once  sinned,  if  he 
have  any  degree  of  virtue  and  true  love  to  God,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  to  seek  or  desire  to  recommend  himself  to  God  by  it, 
'  so  as  to  obtain  pardon  and  his  favor  merely  out  of  respect  to 
that,  for  this  would  be  to  oppose  God  and  all  goodness,  —  to 
rise  in  rebellion  against  his  law  and  holy  government,  and, 
therefore,  contrary  to  love  to  God,  and  all  true  virtue,  or  moral 
goodness.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  given,  viz. :  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  which  curses  the  sinner,  that  he 
should  be  considered  and  treated  any  otherwise  than  as  being 
accursed  out  of  regard  to  any  thing  he  has,  or  can  do,  and 
while  he  is  not  united  to  Christ  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  to 
his  righteousness  by  receiving  justification  purely  out  of  re- 
spect to  that.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that,  if  a  man  seek  right- 
eousness and  justification  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  any 
supposed  virtue  or  goodness  of  his  own,  he  does,  in  that,  act 
as  an  enemy  to  God  and  to  his  law,  and  his  supposed  moral 
goodness  is  nothing  but  sin  and  rebellion.  But  if  it  were 
not  so,  and  he  were  really  and  perfectly  holy,  this  could  not 
recommend  him  to  pardon,  and  would  be  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  pardoned,  and  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  rather  than  another  who  is  wholly  destitute  of  all  moral 
goodness.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  given.  Therefore, 
whenever  he  who  has  sinned  is  brought  to  love  God,  and  exer- 
cise any  degree  of  moral  goodness,  he  will  not  desire  to  be 
justified  by  it,  and  will  be  so  far  from  offering  it  as  a  righteous- 
voL.  I.  40 
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ness  to  recommend  him  to  favor,  that  he  will  approve  of  the 
law  of  God  which  curses  him,  and  condemn  himself  as  that 
does,  as  infinitely  guilty  and  ill  deserving,  and,  consequently, 
place  all  his  hope  of  pardon  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and, 
with  Paul,  not  desire  to  be  found  in  his  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.  But  of 
this,  more  hereafter. 

2.  Though  a  sinner,  upon  his  becoming  perfectly  obedient 
after  he  had  sinned,  might  be  justified  by  his  own  righteous- 
ness, which  has  been  proved  to  be  impossible,  yet  man  is  cut 
off  from  all  hope  of  acceptance  in  this  way,  because  every  be- 
liever is,  in  this  life,  very  imperfect  and  sinful.  In  every  act  of 
his  there  is  much  sin,  —  sin  enough  to  condemn  him  had  he 
never  sinned  before.  He  has  a  great  degree  of  opposition  in 
his  heart  to  God  and  his  law ;  and  all  his  exercises,  in  which* 
there  is  a  degree  of  moral  goodness,  are  so  defective,  that  he 
has  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  and  of  them,  for  every 
degree  of  defect  is  sinful.  He  does  not  love  God  halJF  so  much 
as  he  ought,  and  his  heart  is  exceeding  corrupt  and  abomina- 
ble, viewed  in  all  the  exercises  and  defects  of  it.  On  this  ac- 
count the  believer  is  unworthy  of  any  favor,  his  goodness  is 
infinitely  far  from  rendering  him  worthy  of  the  least  favor,  and 
every  act  of  his  is  attended  with  sin  enough  to  condemn  him 
forever,  if  viewed  and  treated  as  he  is  in  liimself,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  present  character.  In  this  view  the  Psalmist  says, 
"  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall 
stand?"  ('Ps.  cxxx.  3.)  "Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy 
servant:  lor  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified." 
(Ps.  cxliii.  2.)  And  Job  says,  "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear :  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore 
1  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."    (Job  xlii.  5,  6.) 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  sin  attends  the  believer  in 
all  his  exercises,  —  how  far  he  falls  below  his  duty  in  every 
thing,  —  how  much  moral  evil  is  constantly  in  his  heart,  and 
how  greatly  every  thing  wrong  and  defective  in  him  is  aggra- 
vated, and  more  criminal  than  it  was  before  he  believed,  by 
the  greater  light  and  conviction  he  now  has,  and  the  great, 
peculiar,  and  distinguishing  favors  he  has  received  from  God, 
— 'and  the  advantages  and  motives  he  now  has  to  be  holy  as 
God  is  holy,  by  which  his  obligations  are  unspeakably  in- 
creased,—  when  all  this  is  considered,  there  will  doubtless 
appear  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  now  more  criminal  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  in  this  sense  a  greater  sinner  and  more 
hateful  and  abominable,  than  he  was  before  he  believed,  or 
than   any  unbeliever  whatsoever,  notwithstanding  his  faith. 
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virtue,  and  holiness.  Surely,  then,  he  has  nothing  in  himself 
suited  to  flatter  and  raise  his  pride,  by  becoming  a  believer 
and  uniting  himself  to  Christ,  but  every  thing  is  suited  to  lead 
him  to  humble  himself  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walk 
humbly  with  God,  and  constantly  cry,  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner !  ^ 

This  leads  to  another  particular. 

3.  All  the  virtue  or  holiness,  all  the  right  taste  and  exer- 
cises, which  are  implied  in  saving  faith  as  described  in  the 
foregoing  section,  as  was  there  observed,  imply  and  consist 
chiefly  in  disclaiming  and  renouncing  aU  pretences  to  any 
worthiness  that  the  believer  has,  or  can  possibly  be  in  man, 
that  should  recommend  him  to  any  favor,  and  in  coming  to 
Christ  as  in  himself  infinitely  guilty  and  ill  deserving,  and 
trusting  in  his  atonement  and  merit  for  justification.  How, 
then,  can  this  possibly  lead  men  to  trust  in  themselves  that 
they  are  righteous,  or  flatter  and  encourage  their  pride  ?  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  destroys  such  a  spirit,  and  tends  to  pluck 
it  up  by  the  roots,  and  by  which  a  believer  humbles  himself  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  walks  humbly  before  him  all  his 
days.  The  more  of  this  faith  he  has,  the  farther  he  is  from 
pride,  and  the  more  humble.  And  he  who  has  not  this  faith, 
and  does  not  live  by  it,  his  soul  is  lifted  up  in  pride,  and  is  not 
upright  in  him.  (Hab.  ii.  4.) 

Faith  which  worketh  by  love  discerns  the  excellence  of  the 
divine  character  and  law,  and  the  infinite  evil  of  sin,  —  ap- 
proves of  the  former,  and  condemns  the  latter.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  faith  the  law  comes,  sin  revives,  and  the  sinner  dies,  — 
feels  himself  undone  and  lost  forever,  notwithstanding  any 
help  or  righteousness  in  himself,  if  treat-ed  according  to  the 
righteous  law  of  God.  By  this  faith  the  sinner  flies  to  the 
Redeemer  for  righteousness,  justification,  and  redemption,  as 
a  free  gift  to  an  infinitely  unworthy  creature,  who  has  no 
righteousness  of  his  own  to  recommend  him  to  the  least 
favor,  and  never  can  have  any.  And  the  more  the  sinner  has 
of  this  faith,  which  implies  love  and  repentance,  and  the 
longer  he  lives  by  it,  the  more  he  sees  and  feels  the  evil  nature 
and  ill  desert  of  sin,  and  a  view  and  sense  of  his  own  sinful- 
ness increases,  and  the  more  he  prizes  and  trusts  in  Christ  for 
pardon,  rigjiteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption.  And, 
if  he  be  not  really  a  greater  criminal  than  he  was  before,  he 
now  sees  much  more  of  his  sin  and  guilt,  and  a  view  and 
sense  of  this  increases  as  he  grows  in  faith  and  grace.  Thus 
all  boasting  is  most  effectually  excluded  by  the  law  of  faith, 
as  faith  itself  discards  and  opposes  all  that  which  could  be  the 
ground  of  boasting. 
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Hence  it  appears  that  they  who  exdude  lepentance  and 
love  from  faith  take  an  effectual  way  to  sapport  boasting  and 
ihe  pride  of  man ;  for  that  faith  in  which  there  is  no  repent 
anoe  does  not  oppose  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  but 
.leaves  man  as  proud  as  before,  and  with  the  same  disposition 
to  exalt  himselt,  and  trust  in  himself  that  he  is  righteous.  No 
one  who  has  not  a  heart  that  is  truly  penitent  and  friendly 
to  Grod  will  humble  himself  before  Gkd,  and  be  willing  to  be 
wholly  indebted  to  free  sovereign  grace  for  justification  and 
redemption.* 

4.  K  faith  did  not  imply  a  riffht  taste  and  disposition  and 
true  love  to  Christ,  it  would  not  m  any  manner  or  degree  unite 
the  sinner  to  Christ  so  as  to  render  it  fit  and  {»oper  that  his 
riff hteousness  should  be  reckoned  in  his  frivor,  or  be  any  reason 
v^y  such  a  believer  should  be  justified,  rather  than  another 
who  does  not  believe.  It  has  been  shown  that,  in  the  Scrip* 
ture,  the  believer  is  said  to  be  in  a  particular  rekUaon  to  Christ, 
to  be  m  Christ,  and  to  put  him  on ;  to  be  united  to  him  as  the 
wife  is  to  the  husband,  and  the  members  of  the  body  to  the 
head,  and  that  this  union  is  by  faith.  This  gives  him  an  in- 
terest in  Christ,  as  on  account  of  this  union  he  may  with  rea- 
son and  propriel^  be  considered  and  tareated  as  belonging  to 
Christ,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  worthiness  and  right- 
eousness for  his  justification,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  justified  by 
faith.  That  faith,  therefore,  which  does  not  unite  to  Christ, 
cannot  be  justifying,  saving  faith.  No  faith  can  do  this  but 
that  which  implies  love,  for  in  this  all  true  moral  union  con- 
sists. That  faith  which  is  consistent  with  the  sinner's  being 
at  heart  an  enemy  to  Christ,  does  in  no  true  sense  unite  to 
him,  but  is  consistent  with  the  greatest,  with  total  alienation 
from  him,  and  opposition  to  him.  Therefor^,  there  is  no  more 
reason  or  fitness  that  the  man  who  has  such  a  faith  should  be 
justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  than  he  who  has  it 
not,  but  is  in  every  sense  an  unbeliever. 

It  must  be  still  kept  in  mind,  that  faith  does  not  bring  into 
a  justified  state,  because  it  is  a  good  work,  or  out  of  respect  to 
the  moral  goodness  there  is  in  it ;  but  because  of  the  natural 
fitness  there  is  that  he  whose  heart  is  united  to  Christ,  as  it  i» 
by  believing,  should  be  recommended  to  favor,  and  justified  by 
his  worthiness  and  righteousness,  to  whom  he  is  thus  united, 

*  **  There  is  that  in  the  nature  of  repentance  which  peculiarly  tends  to  estab- 
lish the  contrary  of  justification  by  works ;  for  nothing  so  much  renounces  our 
own  worthiness  and  excellency  as  repentance.  The  very  nature  of  it  is  to 
acknowledge  our  own  utter  sinfulness  and  unworthiness,  and  to  renounce  our 
own  goodness  and  all  confidence  in  self,  and  to  tnut  in  the  propitiation  of  the 
Mediator,  and  ascribe  aU  the  glory  of  forgiveness  to  him"  —  Pruident  Edward*  t 
DUcourae  oh  Jiutificaiion  by  Faith  alone. 
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and  in  whom  he  trusts.  The  believing  sinner  is  considered, 
when  viewed  in  and  by  himself,  as  destitute  of  any  thing  to 
recommend  him  to  favor,  and  as  unworthy  and  ill  deserving, 
as  if  he  had  no  faith  and  no  kind  or  degree  of  moral  goodness : 
and  must  be  viewed  so,  according  to  the  reason  of  thin^  and 
the  law  of  God ;  so  that  when  he  is  justified,  he  is  justified  as 
being  ungodly^  because  he  really  is  so ;  that  is,  has  no  moral 
goodness  to  recommend  him,  as  the  reason  why  he  should  be 
justified,  rather  than  another,  who  has  no  moral  goodness.  In 
this  respect  all  are  alike  and  upon  equal  grounds.  This  leads 
us  to  the  true  sense  of  the  following  words  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
"  To  him  that  worketh  not^  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth 
the  ungodly^  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness."  (Rom. 
iv.  5.) 

By  him  that  worketh  not,  is  evidently  meant  one  who  does 
not  attempt  to  work,  in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
favor  of  Qod  by  his  moral  goodness ;  is  not  of  those  who  are 
of  the  works  of  the  law,  and  consequently  under  the  curse  of 
it,  notwithstanding  any  thing  they  can  do ;  but  renounces  all 
pretence  and  desire  to  be  justified  in  this  way  by  his  works ; 
but,  directly  contrary  to  this,  believeth  on  him,  and  receives 
from  him,  as  a  free,  undeserved  favor,  justification,  who  gives 
it  to  all  such,  though  they  have  no  righteousness  or  works  to 
recommend  them,  but  are  in  this  respect  ungodly.  This  is 
evidently  the  apostle's  meaning ;  for  he  puts  not  working  and 
believing  in  opposition  to  working  in  order  to  recommend 
themselves  and  render  themselves  worthy  of  a  reward,  so  as, 
in  this  sense,  to  bring  God  into  debt  to  them.  This  appears  by 
the  foregoing  words,  with  which  those  are  connected.  "  Now 
to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but 
of  debt  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him 
that  justifieth  the  ungodly,"  etc.  By  working,  he  meaps  the 
deeds,  the  works  of  the  law,  of  which  he  speaks,  and  sets  them 
in  opposition  to  faith,  as  he  does  here.  What  is  meant  by 
working  to  merit  a  reward,  has  been  often  explained  in  the 

[)receding  section  and  in  this.  Faith  is  opposed  to  this,  and 
ooks  to  Christ,  and  receives  justification,  pardon  and  right- 
eousness, as  a  free,  undeserved  gift  to  the  ungodly,  that  is,  to 
one  who  has  no  good  works,  no  worthiness  to  recommend  him 
to  the  least  favor,  but  is  infinitely  unworthy,  guilty,  and  ill 
deserving.  All  this  is  consistent  with  faith,  implying  and  con- 
sisting in  all  that  moral  goodness,  gospel  holiness,  and  obedi- 
ence, which,  according  to  Scripture,  it  does,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  section  on  saving  faith. 
5.  If  moral  goodness  in  justifying  faith  would  recommend 

40* 
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the  believer  to  favor  on  account  of  the  worth  in  it,  and  render 
a  sinner  more  worthy  and  deserving,  or  less  unworthy  and  ill 
deserving  in  the  sight  of  God,  and,  therefore,  is  inconsistent 
with  justification  by  free  grace,  and  consequently  all  moral 
goodness  must  be  excluded  from  it ;  then  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary that  the  believer  shcyild  never  have  any  moral  goodness 
in  order  to  his  being  saved  by  grace.  They  who  would  ex- 
clude all  moral  goodness  from  faith,  and  suppose,  if  it  involvt^ 
repentance  and  love,  and  is  really  a  holy  exercise,  this  moral 
goodness  would  render  the  sinner  more  deserving  or  less  ill 
deser\dng,  and  so  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  being  justified 
wholly  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  saved  by  tree  grace, 
do  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  gospel  holiness  and  obedi- 
ence is  somehow  connected  with  saving  faith,  and  does  take 
place,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  heart  of  every  believer.  But  if 
moral  goodness  in  those  who  have  sinned,  in  itself  considered, 
recommend  to  favor,  and  render  them  worthy  of  it,  then  when 
they  attain  to  this  they  will  have  no  more  need  of  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  nor  of  free  grace,  but  may  and  must  trust  in 
their  own  righteousness.  And  when  they  come  to  be  perfectly 
holy,  they  may  justly  consider  themselves  as  worthy  of  ctemsd 
life,  an4  claim  it  as  a  debt,  and  not  receive  it  as  a  free  gift. 
Do  not  they  who  carefully  exclude  all  moral  goodness  from 
saving  faith,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  appear  incon- 
sistent with  themselves  in  this  respect?  It  is  not  yet  seen  how 
those  things  can  be  reconciled. 

But  if  what  has  been  proved  concerning  the  law  of  G(h1  and 
tiie  true  state  of  the  sinner,  viz.,  that  no  possible  dei^ree  of 
holinc^ss  and  obedienee  continued  any  length  of  tiint*  by  the 
siiuier,  can  atone  for  one  sin ;  but  if  he  once  tnmsirn^ss  the 
law,  he  falls  under  the  curse  of  it,  from  which  no  moral  ^ixxl- 
ness,  afterwards  attained,  can  deliver  him,  but  he  will  fi)re\(T 
deserve  to  be  the  subject  of  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  eoii- 
denined  to  eternal  misery:  if  this  be  kept  in  view,  it  will 
appear  that,  whatever  moral  goodness  he  attains,  it  does  not 
render  him  the  less  unworthy?  and  if  he  be  pardoned  and  savt<l. 
it  must  be  as  much  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and 
as  really  a  free  gift  to  him,  and  he  as  nmch  the  subject  ot  fn-e 
grace,  as  if  he  had  no  moral  good;  and  the  l>eliev(T  mn^t 
receive  all  favors  and  continue  in  a  justified  state  throuch  iilV, 
however  obedient  he  be,  and  forever,  though  perfectly  ht)lv,  t>uT 
of  res[)ect  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  as  a  gift  oi  t'nv 
grace,  as  much  as  he  received  justification  at  first;  and  then* 
does  not  appear  any  inconsistence  or  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
when  viewed  in  tiiis  Scripture  light. 
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The  redeemed,  when  perfectly  holy  in  heaven,  will,  con- 
sidered in  and  by  themselves,  be  as  deserving  of  the  divine 
displeasure  and  everlasting  punishment  as  thev  ever  were,  and 
will  be  so  forever.  They  continue  in  a  justified  state,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  God,  by  continuing  united  to 
Christ ;  and  were  it  possible  that  this  union  between  the  Re- 
deemer and  them  should  cease,  they  would,  they  must  fall 
under  condemnation,  and  sink  into  hell.  It  is  true,  that  the 
obedience  and  holiness  ^f  believers  is  acceptable  to  Grod,  and 
may  be  rewarded,  as  a  testimony  of  this,  in  consequence  of 
their  union  to  Christ,  and  out  of  respect  to  his  atonement  and 
worthiness,  because  they  are  united  to  him  and  love  him,  who 
is  so  infinitely  worthy  in  the  sight  of  God.  Their  persons  and 
their  obedience  and  offerings  to  God  are  pleasing  and  accepta- 
ble to  him  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  because  they  belong  to 
him,  and  are  in  him,  and  do  all  in  his  name.  This  is  the 
account  the  Scripture  gives  of  the  matter,  "  To  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  tts  accepted  in  the 
beloved,^^  (Eph.  i.  6.)  "  And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  him."  (Col.  iii.  17.)  «  To 
whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of 
men,  but  chosen  of  God  and  precious ;  ye  also,  as  lively  stones, 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus  Christ.^^  (1  Pet 
ii.  4,  5.)  "  Now  the  God  of  peace  —  make  you  pertect  in 
every  good  work,  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is 
well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ.^^  (Heb.  xiii. 
21.)  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  by  the  atonement  which  Christ 
has  made  for  sin,  and  out  of  respect  to  that,  their  sins  are  all 
forgiven ;  they  are  blotted  out,  so  as  not  to  be  remembered 
against  them.  In  this  respect,  their  guilt  is  cancelled  and  done 
away,  which  otherwise  would  counterbalance,  swallow  up,  and 
destroy,  all  their  moral  goodness.  In  this  sense,  God  is  recon- 
ciled to  them  in  Christ,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them.  (2  Cor.  v.  19.)  And  by  reason  of  their  relation  to 
Christ,  their  moral  goodness,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
cleave  to  Christ,  and  love  and  honor  him,  is  more  acceptable, 
precious,  and  worthy  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  it  could  be  in 
any  creature  not  so  united  to  the  infinitely  worthy  Redeemer. 
Their  relation  to  him  gives  them  a  dignity  and  worthiness, 
which  they  have  not  in  themselves,  considered  as  separate 
from  Christ,  and  renders  all  their  holiness  more  acceptable  and 
rewardable  than  otherwise  it  could  be.  This  is  expressed  by 
Christ  in  the  following  words :  "  He  that  loveth  me,  shall  be 
loved  of  my  Father.     The  Father  himself  loveth  you,  because 
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jfe  have  hved  me,  and  bare  believed  that  I  oame  out  from 
God.''    (John  xiv.  21 ;  xvL  27.)^ 

But  ftiTtber  to  explain  the  doctiine  of  jnatifioation  by  fiddi 
in  Christ,  now  under  consideration,  it  miurt  be  observed,  — 

VL  Men  are  broo^t  into  a  justified  state  by  one,  the  fint 
act  of  saving  faith.  The  promise  of  salvation  is  made  to  him 
who  believeth.  "  He  that  beUeveth  shallbe  saved;  he  hath 
eternal  life,  and  shall  never  come  into  condemnation.'*  He, 
therefore,  who  believes  and  exerdseff  one  act  of  true  faith, 
however  imperfect  and  weak,  comes  within  the  reach  of  this 
promise,  is  justified,  and  shall  be  saved.  The  reason  of  it  is, 
because  the  first  act  of  faith  as  really  unites  the  sinner  to 
Christ,  as  many,  or  a  course  of  acts  do,  and  therefore  is  suf* 
fident  to  render  it  fit  and  suitable  tiiat  he  should  have  an 
interest  in  his  merit  and  righteousness. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  order  to  a  person's  continuing  in  a 
justified  state,  he  must  continue  united  to  Christ,  and,  there- 
fore,  must  persevere  in  his  fkuth,  in  which  the  union  on  his 
part  consiste,  and  by  which  it  is  maintained.  And  in  this 
respect  the  faith  by  which  a  man  is  justified,  and  obtains  the 
promises  of  life,  is  b,  persevering'  fitith.  Thot^  a  man  is  par* 
doned  and  has  a  promise  of  eternal  life,  upon  the  first  act  of 
faith,  yet  this  first  act  is  not  regarded  by  God,  in  his  justifying 
him,  as  the  only  act;  but  it  is  viewed  as  connected  with 'a 
continued  series  of  the  acts  of  the  same  faith  to  the  end. 
And  the  first  act  entitles  to  life,  as  the  first  or  beginning  of 
a  continued  course  of  exercises  of  the  same  kind,  or  as  a  per- 
severing faith. 

The  first  act  of  faith  entitles  to  perseverance  in  faith,  by 
virtue  of  a  divine  constitution  and  promise.  Grod  has  prom- 
ised that  he  who  once  believes  shall  continue  to  believe,  so 
that  his  faith  shall  not  fail,  —  that  they  shall  be  **  kept  by 
the  power  of  God,  through  faith  unto  salvation."  (1  Pet. 
i.  5.)  If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  not  be  fit  or  congra- 
ous,  that  he  who  once  believes  should  have  the  promise  of 
salvation,  and  justification  to  eternal  life  would  be  suspended 
until  the  believer  had  persevered  in  faith. 

In  the  first  act  of  saving  faith,  the  believer  does  virtually 
and  implicitly,  if  not  expressly,  look  to  Christ  and  trust  in 
him  for  perseverance,  together  with  other  blessings,  and  so  it 
gives  a  title  to  this  benefit  among  others.  In  this  view,  per- 
severance in  faith  is  implied  in  the  first  act;  and  as  such,  it  is 
justifying  faith,  and  has  the  promise  of  salvation.  The  Scrip- 
ture sets  this  point  in  the  same  light     "  Now,  the  just  shall 

*  See  President  Edwards  on  Justification  by  Faith  alone» 
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live  by  faith ;  but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  him.  But  we  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back 
unto  perdition ;  but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul."  (Heb.  X.  38,  39.)  Here  saving  faith  is  represented  as 
persevering  faith ;  and  perseverance,  as  being  that  in  faith,  by 
which  it  becomes  saving;  for  believing  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul  is  put  in  opposition  to  drawing  back  unto  perdition,  and 
therefore  must  mean  a  persevering  faith. 

In  this  view  it  may  be  seen  why  believers  are  daily  to  pray 
for  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  which  they  commit  after  they  are 
in  a  justified  state,  and  why  God  is  represented  as  actually 
forgiving  them,  and  that  this  forgiveness  is  suspended  upon 
their  renewed  acts  of  repentance  and  faith.  The  believer, 
upon  his  first  believing,  has  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  past  sins, 
and  the  promise  that  all  his  future  sins  shall  be  forgiven ;  so 
that  he  shall  never  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed 
from  death  to  life.  But  this  justification  is,  the  whole  of  it,  in 
some  sense,  conditional;  it  is  granted  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  will  persevere  in  a  course  of  repeated  acts  of  laith,  and 
that  his  present  union  to  Christ  will  never  cease,  but  be  an 
everlasting  union.  If  this  should  cease  to  exist,  and  this  were 
possible,  all  his  past  sins  would  be  remembered  against  him, 
and  he  fall  into  condemnation,  and  under  the  curse  of  the  law ; 
nor  could  any  of  his  sins  which  he  should  commit  in  future  be 
forgiven.  He  has  the  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  the 
sins  which  he  shall  commit,  upon  condition  he  does  persevere 
in  repentance  and  faith ;  therefore,  upon  his  renewed  sinning, 
he  renews  acts  of  repentance  and  faith,  and,  in  the  exercise  of 
these,  asks  for  pardon,  and  upon  this  he  is  actually  forgiven, 
and  not  before,  agreeably  to  the  divine  promise.  But  as  his 
perseverance  in  faith  is  made  sure  by  the  promise  of  God,  in 
the  covenant  of  grace,  pardon  of  all  his  sins  and  eternal  life 
are  made  sure  to  him,  upon  his  first  act  of  faith,  and  his 
justification. 

VII.  In  the  justification  of  the  believer  by  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  it  does  not  become  his  righteousness,  so  as  that  he 
is  considered  as  having  actually  done  and  suffered,  in  his  own 
person,  what  Christ  did  and  suffered ;  for  this  is  in  no  sense 
true,  and  cannot  be  made  true.  But  he,  being  in  Christ, 
united  to  him  by  faith,  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  what  he 
has  done  and  suffered  for  sinners,  and  in  their  place  and  stead, 
avails  for  the  believer's  justification,  and  he  has  as  much  ad- 
vantage by  it  in  this  respect,  as  if  it  were  his  own  personal 
righteousness.  It  would  be  needless  to  mention  this  particu- 
lar, if  some  had  not  entertained  this  notion  of  the  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  represented  it  in  this  very 
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absurd  light ;  and  drawn  conseqnenoes  from  it,  most  oontmiy 
to  the  tnith  and  many  express  dedanttions  of  Scripture. 

VIIL  In  pardoning  and  jostifying  the  believer,  his  sins  are 
not  so  blotted  out,  or  covered,  as  not  to  be  any  more  seen  or 
remembered.  When  sins  are  onoe  committed,  they  never  can 
become  no  sins ;  it  will  be  forever  true  that  they  were  com* 
mitted.  These  facts,  or  the  nature  of  them,  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated or  altered.  And  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be 
forgotten  by  Gtxl,  or  out  of  his  sight,  while  he  exists  the  Om- 
niscient. And  the  believer's  knowledge  that  he  is  justified 
has  no  tendency  to  make  him  forget  nis  sins,  but  the  con- 
trary, viz.,  to  nx  them  on  his  memory,  to  think  much  of 
them,  confess  them,  and  humble  himself  for  them,  and  ad- 
mire the  gmoe  of  God  in  his  forgiveness,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  If  he  could  forget  his  sins,  he  would  foiget  that  he 
was  pardoned;  for  the  latter  supposes  the  former,  and  is 
founded  upon  it  Pftul  remembered,  and  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, his  sins,  and  ranks  himself  amonff  the  chief  of  sinners, 
after  he  knew  he  was  pardoned  and  bad  obtained  meter. 
And  if  he  could  lose  the  idea  of  his  sin  and  guilt,  he  would 
have  no  idea  of  the  mercy  of  Gk>d  to  him,  as  long  as  he  exists. 
£Bs  sin,  in  persecuting  the  saints,  and  the  sins  of  other  justi- 
fied persons,  on  Scripture  record,  are  so  far  from  being  forgot- 
ten, covered,  or  hid,  that  they  are  published  to  the  world,  and 
will  be  eternally  known  and  remembered.  The  Scripture 
speaks  of  forgiving  sin,  by  such  phrases  as  these :  Not  remem- 
bering them  any  more ;  covering  them ;  casting  them  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  etc.  These  are  strong  metaphorical  expres- 
sions, to  denote  that  Grod  does  not,  and  never  will,  suffer  them 
to  rise  and  be  brought  against  the  believer,  to  condemn  him, 
or  do  him  any  hurt  In  this  sense  they  are  annihilated,  blot- 
ted out,  and  never  shall  be  remembered  any  more.  That 
these  expressions  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense,  or 
be  literally  true,  appears  from  the  observations  which  have 
been  made  under  this  head. 

IX.  The  justification  of  the  believer  by  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  does  in  no  measure  free  him  from  obligation  to  be 
perfectly  holy  in  his  own  person,  but  increases  it,  and  his  crim- 
inality in  not  being  so.  He  is  freed  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
for  not  being  perfectly  and  perse veringly  holy,  and  from  obli- 
gation to  perfect  obedience,  in  order  to  be  justified,  for  he  is 
already  justified  without  this.  In  this  respect  he  is  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace ;  but  still  he  is  under  obligation  to 
love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself.  His 
faith  is  a  conformity  to  these  commands,  as  including  repen- 
tance and  love ;  and  he  cannot  be  perfectly  holy,  to  which  he 
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is  under  indispensable  obligation,  till  he  comes  to  a  perfect 
conformity  to  this  law,  for  by  this  only  he  can  be  holy  as  God 
is  holy.  It  is  impossible  he  should  not  be  under  Obligation  to 
obey  this  law  perfectly,  for  it  is  founded  in  reason,  and  cannot 
be  altered  or  abated,  and  must,  therefore,  forever  be  the  rule 
of  the  duty  of  creatures ;  and  every  thing  in  them  which  is 
contrary  to  this  law,  or  a  disregard  of  it,  is  sin.  Christ  did  not 
come  to  destroy  or  make  void  the  law  in  this  respect,  but  to 
fulfil  it;  and  his  fulfilling  or  obeying  it,  and  suffering  the 
penalty  of  it,  does  not  release  the  believer  from  obligation  to 
obedience  to  it,  for  this  is  impossible,  because  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely wrong ;  yet  some  have  been  so  wild  in  their  notions, 
and  so  absurd  and  infatuated,  as  to  suppose  he  has  done  it ! 

It  has  been  observed  that  gospel  holiness,  or  the  holiness  of 
faith,  differs  from  legal  hoUness,  or  the  holiness  of  man  before 
he  fell  into  sin,  and  that  of  the  angels ;  and  the  difierence  has 
been  particularly  stated  in  the  foregoing  section.  Neverthe- 
less, the  holiness  necessary  to  justification  by  law,  or  the  cov- 
enant of  works,  and  that  of  the  believer  under  the  covenant 
of  grace,  are  of  the  same  nature  and  kind,  and  consist  in  obe- 
dience and  conformity  to  the  same  law,  —  in  love  to  God,  and 
to  our  neighbor,  —  though  the  latter  may  require  exercises  in 
some  respects  different,  and  towards  new  and  different  objects 
and  truths,  which  could  have  no  place  or  existence  under  the 
former,  such  as  sinful  man,  redemption,  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  sufferings  and  works,  etc. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  here,  that  the  holiness  of 
faith  and  of  the  redeemed  —  so  far  as  for  the  reason  above 
mentioned  it  differs  from  legal  holiness,  or  that  under  a  cove- 
nant of  works  —  has  a  peculiar  beauty  and  excellence,  and 
renders  him  who  possesses  it  more  happy  than  he  could  be 
under  a  covenant  of  works,  though  perfectly  holy. 

The  redeemed  are  raised  from  the  dark  regions  of  infinite 
guilt  and  woe,  delivered  from  sin,  in  which  they  were  totally 
involved,  and  translated  from  the  power  and  kingdom  of 
Satan  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  sit  down  and 
reign  with  him  on  his  throne.  And  this  deliverance,  happi- 
ness, and  honor,  is  not  from  themselves  in  the  least  degree, 
but  from  the  free  sovereign  grace  and  wonderful  love  of  God, 
and  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  taking  the 
place  of  sinners,  and  dying  for  their  redemption.  All  this 
makes  an  amiable  and  glorious  display  of  the  love  and  wisdom 
of  God,  which  could  not  have  been  made  had  not  redemption 
taken  place.  And  all  this  new  and  wonderful  scene  lays  a 
foundation  for  answerable  exercises,  by  the  redeemed,  in  the 
deepest  humility,  —  in  a  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  their 
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unworthiness  and  absolate  dependence  on  free  Boveteign  grace 
for  all  the  good,  both  negative  and  poeitiTe,  comprised  in  re- 
demption ;  and  in  the  sweet  I^ire  of  Denevolenoe,  delight,  and 
gratitude,  answerable  to  the  divine  love  and  holiness  mani 


tested  in  the  tedemption  of  sinners,  and  his  unspeakaUe  love 
and  grace  to  them,  by  which  they  are  laid  nnoer  pecoliarhf 
great,  and  the  most  agreeable,  everiasting.  obligations  to  grati* 
kide  and  praise. 

In  these  respects,  and  by  thehr  everiasting  and  peonliariy 
near  and  dear  relation  to  Christ,  and  union  with  hum— by 
which  they  are  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife, — the  redeemed 
church  will  shine  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful  holiness  and  fAarr% 
and  enjoy  gieater  hapless  and  honor  than  anv  of  tboL 
creatures  who  have  not  been  redeemed,  though  perfectly  holy. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  redemption  is  the  new  ere* 
ationj— the  new  heaven  and  new  earthy — far  exceeding  the 
first  and  old  creation.  In  this  there  is  a  new  display  of  the 
divine  glory, — a  new  mode  of  the  exercise  of  hcmness,  by  a 
new  kind  of  creatures,  by  putting  on  a  form  in  which  there  is 
a  new  beauty  and  excellence ;  and  a  new  degree  of  happiness, 
— a  new  and  ^orious  character  in  the  Be<kemer,  the  centie 
of  union,  love,  and  holiness  of  the  redeemed  chuich ;  and,  in 
one  word,  a  new  moral  world,  which  could  not  have  taken 
place  were  it  not  for  the  apostasy  of  man  and  redemption  by 
Christ.  In  this  sense,  "old  things  are  passed  away;  beholo, 
all  things  are  become  new ! " 

X.  On  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  the  justification  of  sinners 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  be  not  only  agreeable  to 
the  Scripture,  but  rational,  when  examined  and  understood, 
there  being  nothing  absurd  or  inconsistent  in  it.  The  law  of 
God  admits  of  a  substitute  to  obey  or  to  suffer  for  others  in 
their  room  and  stead.  The  first  man  was  constituted  such, 
and  he  was  made  a  type  and  figure  of  the  second  man,  who 
was  to  come,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  He  was  able  to  do  what 
the  first  man  could  not,  even  to  redeem  sinners  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  by  taking  the  curse  on  himself,  and  suffering  it  for 
them,  as  well  as  obeying  it  perfectiy ;  being  made  under  the 
law,  and  putting  himself  in  their  place.  Thus  he  has  a  right- 
eousness which  answers  the  law,  and,  therefore,  sufficient  for 
the  justification  of  all  those  in  whose  favor  it  can  be  properly 
applied,  so  as  consistently  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  as  much 
as  if  it  were  their  own  personal  righteousness.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  the  sinner's  being  cordially  united  to  him,  ap- 
proving of  his  character,  and  receiving  and  trusting  in  him  for 
righteousness  and  redemption,  which  is  done  by  believing  in 
him.     Therefore,  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
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ness  to  every  one  that  believeth  —  even  the  righteousness  of 
God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon  all 
them  that  believe."  And  this  righteousness  avails  to  their  com- 
plete justification ;  their  sins  are  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  propitiation  for  their  sins.  He  suffering  for  them, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  has  made  full  atonement;  and  they  are 
made  heirs  of  eternal  life,  being  recommended  by  the  merit 
and  worthiness  of  Christ,  —  they  being  in  him  and  one  with 
him,  as  the  members  and  head  are  one  body. 

It  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  common  sense  that  one  person 
should  have  favor  shown  to  him  out  of  respect  to  the  merit 
and  worthiness  of  another,  purely  on  the  account  of  the  rela- 
tion the  former  bears  to  the  latter,  who  has  no  worthiness  of 
such  favor  in  himself,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  improper  to 
show  such  favor  were  it  not  for  his  relation  to  such  a  worthy 
person,  by  which  he  is,  in  some  sense,  united  to  him.  This  is 
really  imputing  the  merit  of  one  person  to  another — to  recom- 
mend him  to  favor  who  has  no  worthiness  in  himself.  Thus, 
if  we  have  a  friend  who  is  very  dear  to  us,  and  has  great  merit 
and  worthiness  with  us,  and  we  see  a  child  in  wretched  cir- 
cumstances, starving  and  naked,  when  we  are  informed  that 
he  is  the  son  of  our  friend,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  show  him 
kindness  and  give  him  relief,  feed  and  clothe  him,  for  the  sake 
of  his  father,  out  of  regard  to  his  merit  in  our  eyes.  Or,  if 
such  a  worthy  person,  who  has  great  merit,  have  a  friend  who 
loves  him,  though  he  may  have  no  worthiness  in  himself,  and 
has  offended  us,  yet,  if  he  come  recommended  by  this  worthy 
friend  of  ours,  desiring  that  we  would  forgive  him  and  show^ 
him  all  the  kindness  he  wants,  we  shall  readily  do  it,  wholly 
for  the  sake  of  the  worthiness  of  our  friend,  though  otherwise 
it  would  be  improper,  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  treat  him 
with  neglect  and  contempt ;  and  this  appears  congruous  and 
rational. 

Much  more  is  it  so  in  the  case  before  us.  The  Son  of  God, 
who  is  infinitely  dear  and  worthy  in  his  sight,  has  expressed 
his  love  to  the  Father,  and  zeal  for  his  honor  and  the  honor 
of  his  law  and  government,  and  hatred  of  all  sin  against  him, 
by  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  sinners  under  the  law;  and 
has  borne  the  curse  of  it  himself  in  the  sinner's  stead,  and 
obeyed  it  perfectly,  hereby  manifesting  his  love  to  sinful  man, 
and  desire  of  their  salvation,  if  consistent  with  the  honor  of 
God  and  his  law;  and,  that  he  might  make  it  so  for  all  those 
who  believe  in  him,  has  done  and  suffered  all  this,  and  in  this 
way  has  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  that  they  may  he  par- 
doned and  saved,  and  God  honored  thereby,  —  that  God  may 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  him.     And 
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in  all  this,  in  which  he  has  exerdsed  and  expiess^  his  km  of 
lighteousness  and  hatred  of  iniquity^  iq  the  best  mamier  and 
to  th.e  highest  degree  possiUei  he  has  merited  iyifinitrfy  ynA 
the  Father;  he  is  well  pleased  for  his  lighteousness*  sake,  and 
is  ready  to  give  him  whatever  he  asl»,  emedally  diat  for  the 
sake  (M  which  he  has  cone  throng  all  Ihislabor  and  snffisiing. 
He  asks  tiiat  he  wonld  pardon  and  save  every  guilty  omner 
who  unites  himself  to  him  by  bdieviiig  on  him,  who  shall  lovci 
receive,  and  trust  in  him,  tnat  his  righteousness  may  be  im- 
puted to  him,  and  that  for  his  sake  be  wiU  justify  and  save  aD 
such  whom  he  loves,  and  for  whom  he  has  done  and  anfirnd 
so  much.  (See  John  xviL)  The  F^er  is  so  well  pleased 
vidth  his  righteousness,  and  he  b  so  infinitely  dear,  honorable, 
and  meritcmous  in  his  ^ight,  that  he  is  ready  to  show  all  need^ 
favor  to  those  who  love  ma  Son,  and  believe  on  him  frar  his  sake 
and  purely  out  of  respect  to  his  suffering  and  merit,  to  justify 
them,  ana  give  them  eternal  life,  though  they  be  in  thansdves 
infinitely  unworthy  and  ill  deserving.  Thus  the  r^tefmsness 
of  Christ  is  imputed  to  all  them  who  believe  {at  ^leir  justifif 
cation.  And  who  can  show  that  there  is  any  thing  unreason- 
able or  contrary  to  the  truth  in  this  procedure?  Wno  will  say 
it  IB  not  perfectly  reasonable  and  proper) 


IMPROVEMENT. 

The  subject  of  this  section  leads  us  to  see,  and  reflect  upon, 
the  wonderful  display  of  infinite  wisdom  in  the  salvation  of 
man  by  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  wisdom  is  a  moral  excellence ;  it 
is  a  moral  perfection  of  God.  It  is  included  in  benevolence  or 
goodness,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  Where  there  is  no 
benevolence,  there  is  no  wisdom ;  and  where  there  is  no  wis- 
dom, there  is  no  benevolence.  And  there  is  always,  and  in  all 
instances,  as  much  wisdom  as  there  is  goodness,  and  vice  versa. 
Yet  it  is  proper  and  necessary  to  distinguish  between  these,  in 
order  to  think  and  speak  most  clearly  ot  the  perfection  of  God 
And  this  is  done  in  the  Scripture.  The  goodness  of  God  is  a 
laise  goodness,  is  exercised  in  the  wisest  and  best  manner,  to 
answer  the  best  ends.     God  is  as  wise  as  he  is  good. 

There  is  a  most  bright  and  glorious  display  of  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  the  redemption  of  man.  Therefore,  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  is  called  wisdom^  the  wisdom  of  God,  And 
Christ  is  called  so.  And  the  apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
redemption  of  man,  has  the  following  remarkable  expression : 
^<  According  to  the  riches  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  abounded 
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towards  us,  in  aU  wisdom  and  prudence^  (Eph.  i.  8.)  And  he 
says,  the  angels  learn  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  in  the 
redemption  of  his  church  by  Jesus  Christ.  "  To  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might 
be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord."    (Chap.  iii.  10,  11.) 

In  order  to  lay  the  best  and  most  ample  foundation,  and 
give  opportunity  and  occasion  for  the  greatest  and  most  glori- 
ous exercise  and  manifestation  of  the  love  and  grace  of  God, 
it  has  been  wisely  ordered  that  there  should  be  creatures  in  a 
state  of  infinite  guilt  and  wretchedness,  from  which  they  could 
not  be  delivered  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  divine  law 
and  the  moral  character  and  government  of  God,  unless  a 
divine  person,  the  Son  of  God,  became  a  man,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  putting  himself  under  the  law,  and 
taking  the  sinner's  place,  so  as  to  bear  the  curse  in  his  stead, 
and  die  an  ignominious,  cruel,  and  accursed  death  for  him  : 
and  having  thus  suffered,  and  obeyed  the  law  of  God  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  he  is  become  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  to  all  them  who  obey  him.  And  in  this  way  of  salva- 
tion by  Christ,  there  is  no  room  for  mere  human  righteousness 
and  worthiness  to  come  into  the  account.  The  rigiiteousness 
by  which  man  is  accepted  and  justified,  is  a  divine  righteous- 
ness, the  righteousness  of  God  ;  —  a  righteousness  of  which  not 
a  mere  creature  is  the  author.  And  the  worth  of  it  arises  from 
the  dignity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  not  from  any  worthiness 
of  a  mere  creature.  In  this  way  man  is  emptied  of  all  worthi- 
ness in  himself,  and  greatly  humbled,  and  brought  into  a  state 
of  exceeding,  peculiar  dependence  on  God ;  and  divine  grace 
is  exalted  and  honored,  while  the  believer  receives  from  him 
"  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness."  (Eph. 
V.  17.) 

And  the  redeemed  are  interested  in  this  divine  righteous- 
ness, not  out  of  regard  to  any  worthiness  of  their  own,  but 
when  they  are  justified  they  are  considered  in  themselves  in- 
finitely unworthy ;  and  that  by  which  they  are  united  to  this 
divine  person,  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  his  merit,  the 
bond  of  union  on  their  part  consists  in  an  exercise  of  soul  in 
which  they  discern  and  acknowledge  that  they  are  infinitely 
guilty,  ill  deserving,  hateful  creatures ;  that  were  there  not  an 
infinitely  meritorious  righteousness  in  Christ,  it  would  not  be 
proper  or  consistent  with  the  law  and  the  perfection  of  God 
that  they  should  be  pardoned  and  saved ;  and  that  the  right- 
eousness by  which  they  are  justified,  is  that  of  a  divine  person, 
the  righteousness  of  G<)d.     They,  therefore,  ascribe  every  good 


tfa^y  receive,  erery  thing  better  than  endless  destmctiiHi,  to  tiw 
free,  sovereign  fpnase  of  God,  and  give  him  all  the  g^kxy  of  it* 
lliisis  ^  to  oejiistified  freely  by  his  ^moetfanrngh  theiedoaip* 
tionthat  is  in  Jesus  Christ  :^d  it  is  of&ith,  Siatitmiglitbe 
bygmce.^  (Bom.  iii  34;  iv.  1&)  ^By  grace  aie  ye  saved 
ihrough  faith.''  And  the  aposlie  adds,  ^  And  that  not  of  yoin^ 
:selve8,  it  is  the  gift  of  GkxL"  (Eph.  iL  8.)  This  leads  to  ob- 
rs^rve,  that  the  faith  by  which  men  arq  united  to  Christ  is  the 
fiee,  sovereigii  gift  of  God,  in  renewing  their  hearts  and  form* 
ing  tiiem  to  such  an  exercise,  in  whidi  he  acts  as  an  abecdote 
sovereign,  and  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy. 

Every  thing  is  so  cmlered  In  the  worii  of  redemption,  as  to 
give  the  greatest  occasion  and  advantage,  and  the  best  oppov* 
tonity  for  the  exercise  of  the  infinite  goodness  and  grace  of 
God;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  most  visiUe  to 
creatures.  And  the  redeemed  are  put  under  the  best  advan* 
tu^  to  see  it  in  the  extent  and  glory  oi  it,  and  be  nrc^wily 
arocted  witii  it  The  emptiness  and  nothingness  of  tne  oea* 
ture,  hb  infinite  dependence  on  God,  tte  fountain  of  bdm;  and 
all  good;  the  infinite  sufficiency  for  the  creature,  even  rar  in* 
finitely  guiltv  and  wretched  creatuies,  and  his  free,  sovereign, 
unbounded  love  and  grace,  are  h^re  set  in  the  most  advu- 
tageous  and  striking  light,  especially  to  the  redeemed,  so  that 
in  the  final  issue  of  things,  when  redemption  is  perfected,  Crod 
will  appear  in  the  clearest  light  possible,  to  be  all  in  all.  (1 
Cor.  XV.  28.)  And  they  will  receive  unspeakably  greater  good 
than  they  could  have  wanted,  or  were  capable  of,  had  they 
not  sinned,  and  had  there  been  no  divine  Mediator  and  right- 
eousness; and  all  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 
(Eph.  i.  6.) 

Now  the  wisdom  of  God  has  contrived  and  laid  the  plan  for 
all  this.  Therefore,  it  is  manifested  and  glorified  in  this  exer- 
cise and  display  of  divine  grace,  in  which  Grod  hath  abounded 
in  all  wisdom  and  prudence.  Here  the  wisdom  of  Grod  is  set 
in  the  most  conspicuous,  pleasing  light,  which  draws  the  atten- 
tion, raises  the  admiration,  influences  the  love,  and  exalts  the 
praise  of  angels.  And  all  who  understand  the  gospel  will  cor^ 
dially  join  with  them,  and  with  St  Paul,  in  his  rapture  and 
doxology :  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  unsdom  and 
knowledge  of  God !  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal, 
invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory,  forever  and 
ever.     Amen."    (Rom.  xi.  33.    1  Tim.  i.  17.) 

II.  In  the  view  of  this  subject,  we  see  how  and  in  what 
respects  the  law  is  established  in  the  justification  of  sinners  by 
faith  in  Christ. 

The  apostie  Paul  says,  the  law  is  established  in  this  way. 
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"Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith?  Yea,  we 
establish  the  law."  (Rom.  iii.  31.)  And  when  we  consider 
what  saving  faith  is,  and  how  the  sinner  is  justified  by  faith, 
we  may  see  on  what  ground  this  is  asserted. 

The  whole  work  of  the  Redeemer  in  his  incarnation,  obedi- 
ence, and  sufferings,  had  reference  to  the  law,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish that  and  magnify  it  and  make  it  honorable,  consistent 
with  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  the  sinner  who  believeth  in 
Jesus.  He  was  made  under  the  law  with  this  view,  in  order 
to  suffer  the  curse  of  it,  and  obey  it  in  the  room  of  sinners,  as 
their  substitute  and  surety,  and  in  this  way  obtain  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law  for  them,  that  he  might  be  "  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

That  the  law  might  be  maintained  and  established  by  vica- 
rious obedience  or  suffering,  or  by  a  substitute,  was  made 
known  when  man  was  first  created,  as  has  been  shown.  The 
first  substitute  or  public  head  failed  of  obedience,  and  intro- 
duced sin  and  condemnation,  which  by  divine  constitution 
extended  to  all  his  posterity.  All  mankind  are  by  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  first  man  constituted  sinners,  and  by  sinning  are 
under  the  curse  of  the  law,  from  which  they  cannot  be  delivered, 
without  abolishing  the  law,  unless  it  be  suffered  by  them,  or  a 
substitute.  They  could  not  suffer  this  curse  and  survive  it ; 
for  the  evil  implied  in  it,  and  which  they  deserved,  is  infinite. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  no  mere  creature  in  heaven  or  earth 
could  be  a  substitute  to  suffer  it  in  their  room.  But  the  last 
Adam,  the  second  Man,  who  is  the  Lord  from  heaven,  is  able 
to  take  the  curse  on  himself  and  suffer  it,  and  yet  survive ;  and 
having  by  this  made  full  atonement  for  sin,  and  satisfied  the 
threatening  of  the  law,  and  by  his  obedience  done  all  that  is 
required  of  man  in  order  to  his  justification,  he  has  introduced 
a  complete  and  everlasting  righteousness ;  so  that  he  to  whom 
it  may  be  properly  imputed,  and  he  have  the  advantage  of  it, 
as  much  as  if  it  were  his  own  personal  righteousness,  and  he 
stood  perfectly  right  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  may  be  justified, 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  Taw,  and  the  law  be  more  estab- 
lished, respected,  and  honored  by  the  divine  righteousness  of 
the  Mediator,  than  it  would  have  been  by  the  eternal  suffer- 
ings of  every  transgressor  and  the  obedience  of  all  creatiu'es. 

But  no  man  can  be  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
unless  he  unite  himself  to  him  by  faith  in  him ;  in  which  he  is 
brought  to  see  and  heartily  acknowledge  the  law  which 
curses  every  transgressor  of  it,  to  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  and 
that  he  may  be  justly  destroyed  forever  for  his  sin,  and  if  he 
be  pardoned  and  saved,  it  must  be  wholly  by  free,  undeserved, 
sovereign  grace  to  him,  while  he  receives  this  favor  purely  on 
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tbe  account  of  the  n^teooBiieas  of  Christ.  And  be  Mf^ 
aj^ovea  of  it,  and  is  greatly  pleased  that  tbe  Mediator  bas 
done  and  sitfered  so  mnch  to  estiJdish  and  honcnr  tbe  lew,  so 
as  to  become  the  end  of  tbe  law  for  righteousness  to  him  who 
beUeveth  and  trusts  in  him  in  the  chamoter  of  ^the  Loid  onr 
righteousness.''  (Jer,  xxiiL  6*)  Thus  tbe  believer  is  a  fijend 
to  the  law  of  Qod^  and  does  not  wish  to  be  saved  in  any  way 
inconsistent  with  it.  And  by  faith  be  is  eonlimnned  to  it;  ia 
tbe  lequiiement  of  it,  in  a  meanue,  and  it  is^tten  on  tun 
heart  And  he  feels  himself  under  indinpensable  obligation  to 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  as  an  unemng,  excellent,  and  pei^ 
feet  rale,  and  acknowledges  that  every  tbu«  in  bim,eontni^ 
to  this  law,  and  that  does  not  come  up  to  au  thatit  leqoires,  is 
inexcusaUe  wickedness.  And  he  looks  to  Christ  and  trasts  in 
him  to  bring  him  to  a  perfect  confomdl^  to  tbe  law  of  God, 
as  without  that  he  cannot  be  completdy  happy,  and  in  wbichy 
in  a  great  measure,  his  salvation  consists.  At  the  same  timc^ 
be  is  watchinff  and  fij^hting  against  sin  and  Satan,  and  press* 
ing  forward  aAer  per^et  hdiness,  woridng  out  bis  own  salve* 
tion  with  fear  ana  trembling. 

Thus  the  law,  both  in  tihe  precepts  and  threatenings  of  it^ 
is  every  way  regaided,  maintained,  and  established  in  tibe 
Justification  of  sinners  by  faiib  in  Christ,  and  h  much  more 
honored  than  it  could  have  been  had  there  been  no  Re- 
deemer, and  all  transgressors  of  the  law  had  perished,  or  had 
it  never  been  transgressed 


Section  III 

The  Covenant  of  Orace. 

The  covenant  of  grace,  when  understood  in  the  most  exten- 
sive sense,  comprehends  all  the  designs  and  transactions  re- 
specting the  redemption  of  man  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition 
to  the  covenant  of  works,  or  law  of  works,  under  which  man 
was  first  made,  and  is  the  same  with  the  gospel,  consid- 
ered in  its  original,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  administered, 
and  the  effects  of  it.  In  this  view,  it  comprehends  the  eternal 
purpose  of  Grod  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  redeem 
man,  fiicing  the  manner  of  it,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to 
it,  and  entering  into  a  mutual  agreement  or  covenant;  in 
which  the  part  which  each  person  should  perform,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other,  was  fixed  and  voluntarily  undertaken. 
The  Father  is  represented  in  Scripture  ^  as  first  in  this  great 
affair,  as  giving  and  sending  the  Son  to  redeem  man,  and  de- 
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tennining  the  number  and  the  individuals  of  the  human  race 
to  be  redeemed,  and  giving  them  to  the  Son  to  redeem  them, 
and  promising  that  he  shall  be  upheld  in  this  work,  and  car- 
ried through  it,  and  be  satisfied  in  his  reward,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  those  who  were  given  to  him.  The  Son  agreed  to  all 
this,  and  undertook  the  part  he  was  to  act,  saying,  "  Lo,  1 
come :  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  mv  God."  The  Holy  Spirit 
undertakes  to  do  the  great  part  assigned  to  him  in  this  work, 
particularly  as  the  agent  by  whom  the  application  of  redemp- 
tion is  made  to  the  elect,  by  sanctifying  them,  and  effecting  a 
union  between  the  Redeemer  and  them,  and  by  dwelling  in 
them  forever,  as  the  spirit  of  love  and  holiness.  But  this 
covenant  transaction  is  more  particularly  and  often  mentioned, 
as  taking  place  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  though  not 
excluding  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  needless  to  recite  the  numerous  passages  of  Scripture 
which  represent  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  refer  to  this  cov- 
enant, to  him  who  is  acquainted  with  his  Bible.  That  such  a 
covenant  must  take  place  between  the  persons  of  the  adorable 
Trinity,  is  certain  from  the  divine  decrees,  and  necessarily  im- 
plied in  this  one  sentence  of  the  apostle  James :  "  Known 
unto  God  are  all  his  works,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world." 
(Acts  XV.  18.)  This  covenant  may  be  considered  as  including 
the  whole  of  redemption  of  man,  as  every  thing  relating  to  it 
is  hereby  fixed,  and  they  who  are  to  be  redeemed  have  re- 
demption secured  to  them ;  and  the  Mediator  covenanted  as 
the  public  head  of  his  people,  and  their  salvation  was  made 
sure ;  and  in  this  respect,  they  are  all  included  in  this  covenant. 
And  this  may  be  called  a  covenant  of  grace,  as  it  is  the  effect 
and  expression  of  sovereign  love  and  grace,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  favor  and  free  grace  which  is  to  be  given  to  the 
redeemed  church  to  eternity,  and  comprehends  it  all. 

But  there  is  a  covenant  transaction,  which  takes  place 
between  God  in  Christ,  and  every  believer,  when  the  gospel 
is  cordially  embraced.  This  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  Grod  is  said  to  enter  into  covenant  with  men,  and  believ- 
ers are  said  to  be  in  covenant,  and  to  make  a  covenant  with 
him,  and  enter  into  covenant,  and  lay  hold  of  God's  covenant, 
etc.  This  is  a  covenant  distinct  and  different  from  that  which 
has  been  mentioned  between  the  persons  in  the  Trinity,  or, 
more  expressly,  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  though  this 
eternal  covenant  comprehends  that  made  in  time  with  believ- 
ers, in  the  manner  which  has  been  mentioned.  This  distinc- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  made  and  kept  in  view,  would  we 
think  and  speak  clearly  and  intelligibly  on  this  subject.  They 
who  have  been  sensible  of  this,  have  distinguished  them  by 


4B9  Tu  Mwnjivr  or'  esAiSr 

dUferent  nainest'ealliiig  Hie  fint,  tfo  etn^ekmi^^  rediwfHm^ 
and  the  last,  tte  cm>emmii  ofgf0eej  ^m^baat  ^nignh^  hadbf 
to  exdudb  ^nuoe  frdm  ibe  former,  or  to  oondder  it  as  not  ooni* 
mehending  the  latter  in  1]ie  aeiiae  above  ezptained*  Bot  tibo 
difference  condste  partly  in  tiie  difiorent  parties  oovenaatiag^ 
Ae  f orm^  is  between  tiie  divine  perscms  of  tiie  OodBlead,  or 
tiie  Father  and  the  Son ;  the  latto^  between  thesedivlne  per- 
sons, or  Ood  in  Qirist,  aiMl  siniiil  roan;— partly,  in  the  d^ 
ferent  promises  and  mutnal  engagem^rts  bebxreoa  tiie  parties 
covenanting. 

This  may  be  illnstrated  in  8<mie  measure,  perhaps,  by  tte 
following  instance :  Hie  son  of  a  great  king,  and  l4e  Uig 
himsdf,  had  compassion  on  a  poor,  vnetebed  womati,  wiio 
had  been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  was  condemned  to  bs^ 
put  to  death,  and  devised  means  to  save  her,  and  faring  her  to 
the  honor  and  haj^ness  of  bein^  the  wife  of  the  son.  In 
cmler  to  this,  and  to  make  it  ciNisistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  hcmor  of  the  fiither  and  son,  tiie  latter  must 

g>  throufi^fa  a  scene  of  suffering  and  disgraoa  The  son  wiO- 
^y  undertook  .this ;  and  the  father  engaged  to  give  Ubn  al 
the  necessary  assistance  and  support  tinough  the  whcie,  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  doing  this,  and  as  a  proper  reward  for 
his  virtue,  to  give  him  a  place  on  his  throne,  ana  to  cause  the 
woman  to  consent  to  be  his  wife,  though  she  was  now  a  great 
enemy  to  him,  and  to  grant  to  her  a  free  pardon,  and  that  the 
son  should  make  her  as  rich,  honorable,  and  happy  as  he  de- 
sired, taking  her  into  the  nearest  relation  and  union  to  himself. 
This  agreement  and  covenant  being  made  between  the  father 
and  the  son,  the  latter  went  through  all  the  suffering  and  dis- 
grace which  he  had  promised  to  do,  and  was  received  to  the 
power  and  honor  which  the  father  had  promised. 

The  son,  being  invested  with  authori^  and  power  to  reclaim 
the  woman,  and  bring  her  to  consent  to  marry  him,  applied  to 
her,  and  let  her  know  all  that  had  been  done  by  him  in  order 
to  her  being  pardoned  and  received  to  the  greatest  honor  and 
happiness  upon  her  consenting  to  be  his  wife,  and  offered 
himself  to  her  to  be  her  friend  and  husband,  and  do  all  for  her 
which  she  could  want  or  desire,  if  she  would  consent  to  be  his 
wife,  and  give  herself  up  to  him  to  be  thus  related  and  united 
to  him.     The  woman  freely  consented  to  the  proposal  of  the 

!)rince,  and  accepted  of  his  kind  offer,  and,  relying  on  his  faith- 
iilness  and  goodness,  engaged  to  do  the  duty  of  a  wife  to 
him.  Thus  a  particular  covenant  was  made,  and  took  place 
between  them,  by  their  mutual  promises  to  each  other. 

When  Christ,  the  Mediator,  had  finished  the  part  assigned 
to  him,  and  which  he  had  engaged  in  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
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tion,  in  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  and  becoming 
obediont  unto  death,  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  exalted 
to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  made  head  over  all  things 
to  the  church,  as  a  rew^ard  for  the  great  work  which  he  had 
finished  by  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  by  which  he  was 
openly  approved  and  justified  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
man ;  and  power  was  given  unto  him  over  all  flesh,  that  he 
should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  were  given  to  him  by 
the  Father.  (John  xvii.  2.) 

And  he  has  ordered  the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  men,  de- 
claring his  character,  works,  and  designs,  and  publishing  the 
way  of  salvation  by  him,  and  freely  offering  it  to  all  who  will 
accept  of  it,  and  promising  that  all  who  believe  on  him,  giving 
themselves  to  him  to  be  his  disciples  and  servants,  shall  be 
saved.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  covenant  of  grace  as  it  is  pub- 
lished and  preached  in  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod ;  and 
ever}'^  one  who  embraces  it  enters  into  this  covenant,  for  this 
is  the  only  condition  on  man's  part,  and  by  this  men  are  enti- 
tled to  all  the  promises  of  the  covenant,  and  salvation  is  made 
sure  to  them. 

The  following  things  may  be  observed  concerning  this  cov- 
enant :  — 

1.  AU  the  promised  Wessings  and  good  things  contained  in 
this  covenant  are  made  sure  to  the  believer  on  his  first  believ- 
ing and  entering  into  covenant,  because  one  of  the  promises 
of  this  covenant,  as  proposed  to  men  by  God,  is,  that  he  who 
once  believes,  and  accepts  of  the  offer  made,  shall  persevere  in 
his  adherence  to  it,  and  never  fall  from  it  so  as  to  fail  of  the 
blessings  of  it  It  is,  in  this  respect,  an  everlaiting  covenant, 
as  it  insures  everlasting  life,  and  can  never  fail,  or  be  broken 
by  either  party  in  covenant.  This  is  the  covenant  described 
in  the  following  words :  "  And  I  will  make  an  everlasting'  cov- 
enant with  them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  from  them  to  do 
them  good ;  but  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they 
shall  not  depart  from  me."  (Jer.  xxxii.  40.)  This  is  the  cove- 
nant of  which  David  speaks,  as  comprising  the  whole  of  his 
salvation  and  all  his  desire.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.)  The  tenor  of 
the  covenant  of  grace  is  stated  as  follows :  "  This  is  the  cove- 
nant that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord :  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and 
write  them  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and 
they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.  And  they  shall  not  teach  every 
man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know 
the  Lord;  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest. 
For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins 
and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more,"  (Heb.  viii. 
10-12.) 
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3.  This  covenant  is  eaOed  in  SeiApPMre' ft  memioiA  s^eolij 
covenant,  in  distinotion  from  another  and  fimffoiii^  dcyvaoant 

The  covenant  between  God  tlie  Patbtt  tad-tiie  laeeond  pep* 
son  of  the  Trinity  is  a  new  and  secMd  oofwmmst  The  mst 
covenant  was  between  Ood  and  the  fiist  Adam  as  repr^entii^ 
all  manldnd  as  timr  pnUic  head.  UmiI  between  God  ^uomI  the 
last  Adam,— -» the  Bcdeemor  of  menyihe  seoMd  |mblic  head, — 
is  a  second  covenant,  and  a  Asicr  one;  and  tiiis  ktyB'theliMni* 
dation  of  <he  covenant  between  God  and  matt,  <tf^^hieh  we  are 
now  speaking,  and  really  imfdies  it,  as  has  been  observed. 

But  this  covenant  between  God  the  Bedeemer  and  those 
who  bdieve  in  him,  is  expiessly  called  a  new  covenant,  te  itis 
a  covenant  c^  grace,  and  'herein  distingcdshed  from  the  oowo 
nant  of  worics,  under  which  all  manMnd  wele,  tCntecedent  lb 
redemption  by  Christ;  and  which  was  fafoiigl^  into  view^  and 
k^  most  in  sight,  under  the  Miosafe  dispeasaticttii  The  oove^- 
nant  made  witn  tiie  children  of  Israel  was  in  the  fbrtn  of  a 
covenant  of  works.  The  law  of  wcxrks  was  exhibited  ftr8t,and 
brought  most  clearly  into  sight,  that  It  la^f^  be  known  to  be^ 
what  it  reaUy  is.  And  the  covenant  of  grace,  cnrtiie  gospd,' 
tbragh' revealed  and  oontaiaed  in  that  eevennstf  was  not  eet 
in  open  light,  but  covered,  and  in  a  measure  hid  under  th^ 
iypes  and  shadows  of  that  covenant,  and  und^  the  form  of  a 
covenant  of  works,  as  the  nucleus  or  kernel  is  covered  and  hid 
with  the  husk  or  shell  that  surrounds  it.  So  that  they  who 
were  not  spiritual,  discerning,  and  attentive,  saw  only  the  out^ 
side,  and  considered  it  as  wholly  a  covenant  of  works,  and 
hoped  for  justification  by  it,  in  that  view.  It  is  certain  this 
was  the  case  with  the  nation  of  the  Jews  in  general,  in  the 
apostles'  days.  They  sought  righteousness  and  justification, 
as  it  were,  by  the  works  of  the  law.  They  were  ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness,  and  attempted  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness,  —  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  (Rom.  ix.  32; 
X.  3.)  This  form  of  a  covenant  of  works  is  represented  by  the 
veil  which  Moses  put  over  his  face  when  speaking  to  the  peo- 
ple, so  "  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  look 
to  the  end  of  that  which  was  to  be  abolished ;  but  their  minds 
were  blinded ;  for  even  to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  same 
veil  remained  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  (or  the  old 
covenant,)  but  even  to  that  day,  when  Moses  was  read,  the 
veil  was  upon  their  heart"  (2  Cor.  iii.  13-15.)  In  this 
view  of  it,  and  considered  as  exhibiting  the  covenant  of  works, 
St  Paul  calls  the  giving  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  that 
dispensation,  "the  ministration  of  death  and  condemnation, 
written  and  engraven  on  stones."  (2  Cor.  iii.  7,  9.)  It  is, 
therefore,  said,  "  The  law  was  given  by  Moses ;  but  grace  and 
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truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.'*  (John  i.  17.)  The  dispensation 
under  Moses  was  a  legal  dispensation,  exhibiting  law  in  the 
form  of  a  covenant  of  works.  One  particular,  and  perhaps  the 
principal  design  of  it,  was  to  reveal  the  divine  law  in  the  strict- 
ness, extent,  and  glory  of  it,  as  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
clear  and  open  manifestation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
was  then  in  a  great  measure  hid,  and  more  obscurely  revealed 
under  shadows  and  types,  and  in  other  ways,  so  that  the  whole 
was  but  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
(Heb.  X.  1.) 

Therefore,  the  revelation  made  by  Moses  is  called  the  law ; 
and  the  covenant  into  which  the  children  of  Israel  entered  is 
represented  as  a  legal  covenant,  —  a  covenant  of  works,  to 
which  the  covenant  of  grace  is  opposed,  as  another  and  a  new 
covenant.  A  few  quotations  from  Scripture,  out  of  many  that 
might  be  mentioned,  will  ascertain  this,  "  But  now  he  (Jesus) 
hath  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry,  (than  the  high  priests 
under  the  law  of  Moses,)  by  how  much  also  he  is  the  Mediator 
of  a  better  covenant  which  was  established  upon  better  prom- 
ises. For  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then  should 
no  place  have  been  sought  for  the  second.  For  finding  fault 
with  them,  he  saith.  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the  covenant  which 
I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the 
hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  because  thev 
continued  not  in  my  covenant,  and  I  regarded  them  not,  saith 
the  Lord."  (Heb.  viii.  6-9.)  Therefore,  the  gospel  is  called 
the  New  Testament.,  and  the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  called  the 
Old  Testament*  "  Who  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  until  this  day,  remaineth  the  same  veil 
untaken  away,  in  reading  the  Old  Testament^  which  veil  is 
done  away  in  Christ''    (2  Cor.  iii.  6,  14.) 

3.  The  covenant  of  grace  has  been  revealed  to  man,  and  has 
been  administered  in  different  forms  and  by  various  methods, 
ever  since  the  first  intimation  of  mercy  to  sinners,  made  soon 
after  the  first  apostasy,  and  by  it  all  true  believers  have  been 
saved  from  that  time  to  this,  and  none  have  been  saved  in  any 
other  way,  nor  will  any  be  saved  in  any  other  way  but  this,  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  And  in  this  respect  it  is  an  everlasting 
covenant  This  covenant  was  made  known  to  Adam,  and  was 
administered  to  the  salvation  of  all  the  truly  pious  from  Adam 
to  Noah,  and  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  and  from  him  to  Moses. 
And  nothing  but  the  wickedness  of  man,  and  his  opposition 

*  The  same  word,  in  the  origiaal,  is  tranfllated  testament  and  covenant. 
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to  the  things  contained  and  implied  in  this  covenanti  has  pie- 
vented  the  pnblication  of  it  to  eveiy  one  of  the  haaum  race, 
and  their  salvation  by  it  And  from  Moses  to  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  covenant  of  grace  was  made  known  and  adnuni^ 
tered,  and  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  children  of  Israel 
through  all  that  time,  and  all  the  pious  were  saved  by  it,  though 
it  was  covered  imder  the  form  of  a  covenant  of  works,  as  has 
been  observed  and  explained. 

The  law,  as  a  covenant  of  works,  was  not  exhibited  in  the 
revelation  made  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  Moses,  as  it  has 
been  now  explained,  under  the  notion  that  anv  man  could  ob- 
tain the  favor  of  God,  and  be  saved  by  this  mw  or  covenant^ 
for  this  was  impossible.  But  this  law  was  thus  revealed  and 
added,  that  it  nught  be  known  what  the  law  was,  and  that  men 
might  be  hereby  convinced  that  no  man  can  be  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  as  by  his  sins  he  is  under  me  curse  of  it; 
and  that  under  this  conviction,  and  despairing  of  salvation  by 
the  covenant  of  works,  they  might  be  led  to  understand  and 
embmce  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  way  of  salvation  by  faith 
in  the  Redeemer.  This  is  the  light  in  which  this  point  is  set 
by  the  apostie  Paul.  ^  Is  the  law,  tiien,  against  the  promises 
mOodl  Gkxi  forbid.  For  ifthere  had  been  a  law  which  could 
have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the 
law ;  but  the  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the 
promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that 
believe."  (Gral.  iii.  21,  22.)  This  was  the  end  which  the  reve- 
lation of  this  law  answered  to  those  who  were  saved  under 
that  dispensation,  and  it  is  suited  and  designed  to  answer  thif 
same  end  to  those  who  shall  be  saved  to  the  end  of  the  world 
For  by  the  law  thus  revealed  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  the 
curse  of  God,  under  which  all  men  are  who  do  not  believe  in 
Christ.  Thus  St  Paul  states  the  matter  with  regard  to  him- 
self: "I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law;  for  I  had  not 
known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet- 
For  without  the  law,  sin  was  dead.  I  was  alive  without  the 
law  once;  but  when  the  commandment  came, sin  revived, and 
I  died."    (Rom.  vii.  7-9.) 

Though  the  Redeemer  had  not  actually  performed  and  gone 
through  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do  and  suffer,  yet  it  being 
engaged  and  made  certain,  all  believers  who  lived  before  hhi 
incarnation  were  saved  by  virtue  of  his  sufferings  and  obedi- 
ence, which  were  certain  to  take  place  in  due  time. 

4.  The  difference  and  opposition  between  the  covenant  of 
works  and  the  new  covenant,  the  covenant  of  grace,  has  been 
particularly  stated  in  the  two  preceding  sections.  The  former 
requires  perfect  obedience  as  the  condition  of  life,  as  the  price 
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to  recommend  to  the  favor  of  God,  which  is  the  righteousness 
of  the  law  of  works.  The  latter  consists  in  a  testimony  and 
promise  on  Grod's  part,  requiring  nothing  of  man  but  that  be- 
lief of  this  testimony  and  promise,  which  implies  a  cordial 
reception  of  the  good  things  exhibited  and  offered  in  this  cove- 
nant, without  offering  any  thing  as  the  price  of  them,  but 
receiving  them  as  a  free  gift  to  a  sinner,  infinitely  guilty  and 
wretched.  The  condition  of  the  first  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
man.  It  is  impossible  he  should  obtain  righteousness  by  it, 
because  he  is  a  sinner.  The  last  is  possible  to  all,  and  saves 
every  one  who  believeth. 

The  apostle  Paul  states  the  difference  and  opposition  be- 
tween these  two  covenants,  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  which 
proves  that  both  these  covenants  were  revealed  in  that  dispen- 
sation. His  words  are  these :  "  Moses  describeth  the  right- 
eousness which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  which  doth  those 
things,  shall  live  by  them.  (See  Lev.  xviii.  5.)  But  the  right- 
eousness which  is  of  faith,  speaketh  on  this  wise :  Say  not  in 
thine  heart.  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring 
Christ  down,)  or  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to 
bring  Christ  again  from  the  dead.)  But  what  saith  it  ?  The 
word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart.  (See 
Deut  XXX.  11-14.)      That  is,  the  word  of  faith   which  we 

! reach,  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
esus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.**     (Rom.  x.  5-9.) 

5.  In  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  covenant  of  grace  is 
proposed,  and  the  blessings  it  contains  are  offered  to  all  to 
whom  it  comes,  upon  their  believing  and  heartily  approving 
the  way  of  salvation  therein  proposed.  For  all  who  thus  com- 
ply, come  up  to  the  condition  of  the  covenant,  on  their  part, 
and  consequently  are  interested  in  all  the  promises  of  it. 

The  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for 
the  justification  and  salvation  of  all  them  who  believe,  be  they 
ever  so  many,  even  all  the  human  race.  Therefore,  the  offer 
of  salvation  is  made  to  all,  without  exception,  and  salvation  is 
promised  to  all  who  believe,  or  willingly  embrace  the  offer,  to 
which  they  are  invited  and  commanded.  The  direction  and 
command  is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  to  every  crea- 
ture. But  this  cannot  be  done  if  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  be  not  offered  to  all,  even  pardon,  justification,  and 
salvation,  who  are  willing  to  receive  them.  For  it  is  no  gos- 
pel, no  good  news,  to  those  to  whom  this  offer  and  invitation 
cannot  be  made.  The  gospel  cannot  be  preached  to  the  devils, 
because  the  offer  of  salvation  cannot  be  made  to  them,  on  any 
condition  whatsoever.  And  if  there  be  anv  of  mankind  to 
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whom  this  otSet  may  not  be  made,  the  gospel  cao  no  moie  be 
preached  to  them  ^lan  to  the  fallen  angela. 

The  gospdl  may  be  meached,  and  all  the  bieesinga  of  Hie 
covenant  of  grace  be  offered,  to  thoee  who  are  not  willioff  to 
accept  of  the  ofier,  and  never  will  believe  the  rqporti  and  be 
•avecL  It  ia  contraiy  to  all  reason  and  oommon  sense,  to  saj^ 
that  no  good  thing  can  be  offered  to  him  who  is  not,  and  never 
can  be  persuaded  to  be,  willing  to  accept  it;  that  liis  iqeding 
the  thing  offered,  renders  it  no  offer  to  him,  and  annihilates 
the  good  will  and  kindness  of  him  who  made  the  offisr;  tbeise* 
fore,  that  there  can  be  no  goodness  manifested  or  eiL««dsed,  in 
making  an  offer  of  the  greatest  good  to  him  who  does  not  ie> 
ceive  it ;  and  there  is. really  nowoig  dBfered.  But  aU  tiiis  is 
impUed  in  saying  that  salvation  by  Chifet  cannot  be  offered 
to  those  who,  by  refecting  him,  shall  not  be  saved,  bat  perish 
forever.  ,        • 

It  is  known  to  God.  that  some  to  whom  the  gospel  is 
preached,  and  salvation  by  Christ  offered,  will  reject  it,  and  who 
they  are  who  will  do  so,  and  consequ^itly  fiul  of  salvation. 
But  if  their  refusing  the  offer  be  consistent  with  thdr  having 
it  really  made  to  them,  then  the  knowledge  that  they  will  re- 
vise to  accept  it,  cannot  render  the  oflfer  lees  real  and  sinceie. 

But  that  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace  are  offered 
to  all,  without  exception,  and  all  to  whom  the  gospel  comes 
are  invited  and  commanded  to  repent  and  believe,  is  as  evi- 
dent and  certain  a  truth  as  any  contained  in  the  Bible.  When 
Christ  sent  his  disciples  to  preach,  he  directed  them  to  say  to 
all,  "  Repentj  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  "  And 
they  went  out  and  preached  that  men  should  repent."  (Mark 
vi.  12.)  And  they  offered  peace  and  salvation  to  every  person 
in  the  houses  into  which  they  entered.  (Luke  x.  5.)  And 
Christ  himself  «  preached  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand.  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gvspeU^  (Mark  i.  14.)  And 
"  now  God  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  rejjent."  (Acts 
xvii.  30.)  That  is,  to  comply  with  the  condition  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  and  be  saved ;  for,  as  has  been  shown,  repent- 
ance is  put  for  the  whole  of  conversion,  and  implies  faith,  and 
is  connected  with  pardon  and  salvation.  Christ  says,  he 
"  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not  my  words,  hath  one  that 
judgeth  him."  (John  xii.  48.)  None  can  reject  him,  to  whom 
he  is  not  offered.  Therefore,  he,  with  all  his  benefits,  is  offered 
to  all  who  hear  the  gospel.  The  apostle  Paul  offered  salva- 
tion to  all  who  were  present  and  heard  him  preach  in  a  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews :  "  Men  and  brethren,  children  of  the  stock 
Df  Abraham,  and  whosoever  among  you  feareth  God,  (that  is, 
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all  who  are  not  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  but  proselytes  from 
other  nations,)  to  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent,"  (Acta 
xiii.  26.)  And  when  the  Jews  contradicted  him,  and  bias-' 
phemcd,  he  and  Barnabas  said  to  them,  "  It  was  iiecesaaiy 
that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  yoa; 
but  seeing  yc  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy 
of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles."  (Acts  xiiL  46.) 
But  to  quote  any  more  of  this  kind  is  needless.  And  not  so 
much  would  have  been  olfered  on  this  head,  were  it  not  that 
there  are  some  who  think  that  salvation  by  Christ  cannot  be 
offered  to  any  but  those  who  are  elected  and  shall  believe  and 
be  saved.  And  as  no  man  can  know  who  they  are,  so  as  ce^ 
tainly  to  distinguish  them  from  others,  salvation  cannot  be 
offered  to  any,  on  any  condition  or  terms  whatever.  How 
contrary  this  notion  is  both  to  the  Scripture  and  io  reason, 
and  how  Inconsistent  with  preaching  the  gospel  to  any,  will 
appear  from  the  observations  which  have  been  now  made. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

How  great  is  the  privilege  which  all  enjoy  who  live  under 
the  gospel !  Salvation  is  sent  unto  them,  and  laid  at  their 
feet,  and  Christ  is  waiting  for  their  acceptance,  standing  at 
the  door,  and  knocking  for  admittance.  How  amazing,  how 
inconceivably  great,  is  their  foLy,  madness,  and  guilt,  who 
reject  this  most  benevolent  counsel  of  God,  against  them- 
selves,  and  perish  by  slighting  this  offer,  and  despising  the 
Redeemer ! 

How  safe  and  happy  are  they  who  lay  hold  of  this  covenant 
of  grace  I  By  infinite  wisdom  it  is  formed  and  suited  to  the 
state  and  circnmstances  of  man,  and  contains  every  thing  he 
can  want  to  eternity.  They  may  espouse  the  language  of 
St  Paul :  "  God  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy 
calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before 
the  world  began."  (2  Tim.  i.  9.)  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ?  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  uor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  uor  any  other  creature,  shaQ  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord."  (Rom.  viii.  35,  38,  39.) 
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Section  IV. 

Mimm^  €f  the  Dupensaiim  of  the  Oowiumt  of  Oraee^  ami  Um 

Ptmehmg  itf  Ae  Ootpel 

In  the  oonchiBioii  of  the  pfeoedkig  Mction  it  has  been  ob-» 
served  and  shown  that  the  covenant  otgmoe  is  to  be  ezhil»ted 
and  {NToposed  to  all  men,  and  that  the  blessings  eon^uned  in 
it|  to  those  who  comply  wUh  it,  aie  to  be  ficedy  offered  to  all  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  preached  ;—whidi  Jesns  Qiiist  has  ecnn* 
manded  to  be  preadied  to  aU  nations,«-to  every  ckmIoio; 
that  is,  to  all  mankind.  It  is  now  more  particiuaily  to  be 
oonsidered  how  this  is  to  be  done,  and  wiiat  is  implied  in 
pleaching  the  gospel. 

This  subject  may  be  stated  and  illustrated  under  the  folknr» 
ingpa2an:- 

L  Fjreachinff  the  ffospel  implies  a  dedamtion  of  the  whole 

2 stem  of  trul£  and  auty  contained  in  divine  revelation,  as  aU 
ese  axe  implied  in  the  goqpel,  and  have  relation  to  the  oove* 
nant  of  grace.  Though  some  truths  are  more  essential  and 
^nportant  than  others,  and  the  gospel  may  be  said  to  be 
preached  while  some  are  overlooked,  yet  it  cannot  be  fidhf 
preached  unless  the  whole  are  brought  into  view,  and  must  be 
in  a  degree  defective,  by  opposing  and  rejecting  any  revealed 
truth.  Therefore,  to  preach  the  gospel  is  to  declare  all  the 
counsel  of  God,  as  the  apostle  Paul  did.  (Acts  xx.  27.)  Every 
doctrine  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  every  duty  prescribed,  has 
a  connection  with  the  whole,  and  all  make  but  one  consistent 
system.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  and  epitomized,  in  a 
more  general  and  comprehensive  way,  by  expressly  mentioning 
only  the  leading  and  most  essential  truths  contained  in  the 
gospel,  while  others,  though  not  mentioned,  are  implied;  and 
every  particular  truth  and  branch  of  duty  may  be  more  partic- 
ularly brought  into  view  and  explained,  as  there  is  occasion, 
and  opportunity  offers :  in  which  the  longest  life  may  be  spent 
in  teaching,  and  making  advances  in  learning  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth. 

Some  of  the  most  essential  truths  implied  in  the  covenant 
of  grace,  or  the  gospel,  have  been  brought  into  view  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  work,  and  others  are  yet  to  be  consid- 
ered, in  their  order  and  connection,  together  with  the  duties 
which  are  included  and  enjoined.  It  appears,  from  what  has 
been  said  in  the  preceding  chapters,  especially  in  that  on  the 
nature  of  saving  faith,  that  there  is  such  order  and  connection 
in  revealed  truth,  and  such  dependence  of  one  on  another,  that 
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some  things  must  first  be  taught,  understood,  and  believed, 
before  others  can  be  brought  into  view  so  as  to  appear  in  their 
true  light.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  instances, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned :  — 

The  being  of  God,  his  attributes  and  perfections,  in  which 
the  divine  character  consists,  must  first  be  understood  and 
believed,  as  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  religious  truth,  so  that 
every  other  revealed  doctrine  depends  wholly  upon  it.  Conse- 
quently, a  gross  mistake  respecting  the  character  of  the  Deity 
will  lead  to  error  through  the  whole  system  of  theology,  and 
pervert  the  gospel.  This  knowledge  of  God  is  necessary  in 
order  to  know  what  is  the  nature  of  his  moral  government, 
and  the  reason  and  extent  of  his  law,  and  the  obligation  under 
which  men  are  to  obey  it.  And  a  right  conception  of  the 
moral  government  and  law  of  Qod  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
know  what  is  the  moral  character  and  state  of  man,  viz.: 
wholly  depraved  and  sinful,  under  the  curse  and  displeasure 
of  God,  infinitely  guilty  and  wretched,  according  to  the  sen- 
tence of  a  most  righteous  and  good  law.  All  this  must  be 
exhibited,  understood,  and  believed,  before  redemption  by 
Christ  can  be  understood  or  come  into  view.  Those  truths 
are,  therefore,  implied  in  the  gospel  and  the  covenant  of  grace; 
and  the  gospel  cannot  be  preached  without  exhibiting  them 
in  a  true  and  proper  light.  In  the  light  of  these  truths  the 
way  is  prepared  to  discover  and  set  before  men  the  design 
and  work  of  redemption,  —  the  person,  character,  design,  and 
work  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  grace  and  salvation  opened  in 
the  gospel,  —  and  to  show  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  be 
saved  by  Christ,  and  in  what  this  salvation  consists,  and  what 
are  the  duties  and  promises  and  threatenings  which  are  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible. 

IL  The  publishing  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  preaching 
the  gospel,  does  not  disannul  the  law  of  God,  or  discharge 
men  from  duty  and  obedience,  but  requires  and  demands 
obedience  of  all  to  whom  it  is  preached. 

The  law  is  not  in  the  least  abated,  in  the  extent  and  strict- 
ness of  the  precepts  of  it,  by  the  gospel.  The  obedience  of 
Christ  does  not  discharge  any  man,  even  those  who  believe  in 
him,  from  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  or  free  them, 
in  the  least  degree,  from  their  obligations  to  be  perfectly  holy. 
"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth ; "  —  so  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  be  pardoned  and  justified  consistent  with  the  law, 
though  he  has  no  personal  righteousness  and  obedience  which 
answers  the  demands  of  it.  But  this  does  not  remove  his  ill 
desert  in  any  degree,  or  take  away  or  lessen  his  obligation  to 
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obey  the  law  perfecdv ;  and  it  remains  as  much  the  measnie 
and  rule  of  dnty  to  him  as  ever  it  was.  And  he  is  no  farther 
holy,  or  does  any  duty,  than  he  conforms  to  the  law  of  Ghxl  and 
obeys  it, — requiring  him  to  love  Gtod  with  all  his  heart,  soul, 
and  strength,  and  his  neighbor  as  himseUl  Thus  the  pleach- 
ing of  the  ffospel  does  not  make  void  the  law,  but  .establishes 
it   (Rom.  iiL  &1.) 

In  this  view,  the  law  must  be  exhibited  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  not  only  as  necessary  to  show  the  sinner  his  state  and 
character,  and  to  lead  him  to  understand  the  gospel,  and  to  see 
his  need  of  Christ,  that  he  may  be  saved  by  free  grace,  but  to 
set  before  him  what  is  and  ever  will  be  his  duty,  and  the  rule 
and  measure  of  his  obedience ;  and  that  it  may  be  known  that 
the  gospel  does  not  abate  his  obligation  to  pcafect  obedience: 
but  when  imderstood  in  the  full  extent  of  it,  carries  this  demand 
in  it,  and  increases  the  obligation  of  believers  to  be  perfectly 
holy,  and  cannot  propose  any  other  or  lower  rule  of  duty. 

The  gospel  does  indeed  introduce  new  objects,  and  proposes 
and  enjoins  duties  which  could  have  no  existence  had  there 
been  no  redemption  for  man.  But  these  duties,  which  arise 
from  a  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  cannot  be  neff- 
ilected  without  disobedience  to  thQ  original  law  of  Ghxl,  whidi 
must  be  considered  as  independent  of  the  gospel,  and  antece- 
dent to  the  apostasy  of  man.  For  the  law  which  requires  man 
to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  binds  him  to  comply  with  every 
institution,  proposal,  or  offer,  which  God  shall  make  to  him, 
and  to  obey  every  command  which  he  shall  reveal,  be  it  what 
it  may.  And  not  to  comply  with  such  institution,  or  not  to 
accept  of  any  proposal  or  oner  he  shall  make,  and  to  disobey 
any  command  of  God,  is  disobedience  to  that  law.  Ck)nse- 
quently,  such  institutions,  commands,  or  offers  of  pardon  and 
salvation,  do  not  disannul  or  abate  the  law,  but  the  contrary. 

Though  the  gospel  consists  most  essentially  in  the  free  offer 
of  mercy,  on  condition  of  a  cordial  acceptance,  yet  it  necessa- 
rily implies  and  carries  in  this  offer  an  obligation  and  com- 
mand to  accept  the  offer ;  which  acceptance,  taken  in  its  full 
extent,  implies  and  consists  in  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  law 
of  God ;  and  every  degree  of  compliance  with  the  gospel  is  an 
equal  degree  of  real  holiness,  or  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  section  on  the  nature  of  saving  faith. 
Though  obedience  to  the  gospel,  or  compliance  with  it,  and 
acceptance  of  the  salvation  which  it  offers,  be  a  different  form 
and  manner  of  the  exercise  of  holiness,  which  is,  so  far,  more 
beautiful  and  excellent  than  obedience  to  mere  law,  uncon- 
nected with  the  gospel,  yet  the  former  is  of  the  same  nature 
and  kind  with  the  latter,  and  consists  in  loving  God  with  all 
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the  heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.     This  has  been  ob- 
served and  explained  in  the  above-mentioned  section. 

In  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  there  is  an  offer  of  a  free 
pardon  and  complete  redemption  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
comply  with  it ;  but  men  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  it,  with- 
out being  accountable,  and  held  guilty  for  such  conduct. 
They  are  required  and  commanded  to  accept  of  the  offer,  and 
conform  to  the  gospel ;  and  that  upon  the  most  dreadful  pen- 
alty for  refusing  to  obey.  Christ  himself  required  of  all  to 
whom  he  preached  to  "  repent  and  believe  the  gospel : "  and 
he,  and  John  who  came,  before  him,  declared  that  he  who  be- 
lieveth  not  on  the  Son  of  God  is  condemned ;  that  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him,  and  he  shall  be  damned.  (Mark  xvi. 
16.  John  iii.  18, 36.)  The  apostle  Paul  says, "  Now  God  com- 
mandeth  all  men,  every  where,  to  repent."  And  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  he  "taught  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house, 
testifying  (that  is,  urging  and  requiring)  both  to  the  Jews, 
and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  to- 
ward our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (Acts  xvii.  30;  xx.  21.)  He 
who  truly  repents  and  believes  the  gospel,  and  so  really  em- 
braces it  and  complies  with  the  covenant  of  grace,  though  in 
an  imperfect  and  low,  even  the  lowest  degree,  is  interested  in 
the  promises  of  the  covenant,  and  shall  be  saved,  though  he 
do  not  come  up  to  all  that  is  required  at  first,  and  to  a  perfect 
compliance  with  the  gospel ;  and  he  will  not  come  to  a  full 
and  perfect  compliance  and  conformity  to  the  covenant,  until 
he  is  perfectly  holy :  for  every  degree  of  moral  depravity,  or  all 
sin,  is  opposition  to  the  gospel. 

Believers  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.  By  grace 
they  are  pardoned  and  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law : 
and  it  is  not  by  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  or  obedience  to 
it,  that  they  obtain  pardon  and  the  favor  of  God,  and  are  made 
heirs  of  eternal  life,  but  by  the  atonement  and  righteousness 
of  Christ ;  and  all  this  comes  to  them  as  a  free  gift  by  sov- 
ereign grace.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  without  law  to  God, 
but  under  the  law  to  Christ,  and  their  obligations  to  perfect 
obedience  do  not  cease,  but  are  greatly  increased,  and  all  their 
Christian  exercises  and  life,  and  the  whole  of  their  duty,  con- 
sist in  "keeping  the  commandments  of  God;"  even  those  two 
commandments,  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  (Matt.  xxii.  37,  39.  1  Cor.  vii.  19 ;  ix.  21.) 
And  they  do  not  arrive  to  the  full  and  most  perfect  character 
of  Christians,  of  the  redeemed  by  Christ,  nor  are  in  the  highest 
and  most  complete  sense  united  to  Christ,  until  they  are  per- 
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teddj  conkmned  to  this  law,  whic^  wnuat  takes  plaoe  in  aoy 
instance  wbtle  in  the  body  in  this  life. 

nL  In  pieachinff  the  gospdl  to  sinaens  aothing  is  fequoed 
or  proposed  to  be  done  bjr  ibem  wlnoh  ia  short  of  iqientanee 
ana  faith  in  Christi  or  which  does  not  knpfy  thiS|  ia  ovdsr  to 
ilieir  obtaining  salivation. 

This  is  imimd  in  the  j»eoeding  obserrationsi  and  the  oon- 
tnury  is  leally  inconsistent  with  them*.  In  ppeadnng  the  goe» 
pel,  salvation  is  freely  offered  to  all  who  wuL  aooqpt  of  it,  and 
men  are  invited  ,and  eommanded  to  do  this,  and  inevHable 
destroction  is  denonnoed  against  them  who  lefose  and  neglect 
tiie  ofiersd  salvation.  But  a  oMrdial  acceptance  of  satvatiim 
implies  lepentance  and  fedth  in  Christ,  which  is  a  confiDonify 
and  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  so  fiur  as  it  takes  plaee^  and 
the  exerdse  of  leal  holiness.  If,  in  the  dispensatimi  of  tibe  gos- 
pel, it  were  proposed  to  sinneis  to  do  something,  and  they  won 
required  to  do  it,  which  does  not  imply  obed^ioe  to  the  law 
of  God,  nor  acceptance  of  salvation,  and  which  they  may  do 
consistent  with  ilieir  oontjnoing  enemies  to  God,  and  to  reject 
the  offered  salvation  with  their  whole  hearty  it  would  be  rraOy 
to  drop  and  lay  aside  all  which  the  law  requires,  and  so  make 
it  void,  and  to  substitute  something  in  place  of  it,  whidh  stands 
in  direct  contradiction  to  it^  even  as  contrary  as  sin  is  to  holi- 
ness.  The  command  to  love  God  cannot  make  that  a  duty 
in  which  there  is  no  love  to  God,  but  the  exercise  of  enmity 
against  him;  and  to  require  this,  or  any  thing  like  it,  as  a 
duty,  is  to  make  void,  and  even  oppose,  this  command. 

But  as  the  contrary  to  this  has  been  practised  by  many  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  by  exhorting  and  urging  sinners  to  do 
that  which  docs  not  imply  repentance  and  faith,  or  a  cordial 
acceptance  of  the  gospel  offer,  but  is  consistent  with  their 
continuing  impenitent,  and  rejecting  and  hating  Christ  and  the 
gospel,  and  living  in  total  disobedience  to  the  law  of  Grod, 
requiring  them  to  love  him  with  all  their  hearts,  and  doing  that 
which  is  consistent  with  all  this  has  been  urged  as  their  duty, 
and  a  set  of  duties  and  a  course  of  obedience  have  been  pre- 
scribed for  such  impenitent  sinners,  to  be  done  by  them  while 
they  continue  impenitent  enemies  to  Christ  and  the  gospel; 
ana  since  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  not  a 
little  dispute  on  this  point,  of  late  years,  especially  in  New 
England,  it  is  thought  proper  to  attend  to  this  subject  more 
particularly  in  this  section,  hoping  that  something  may  be  sail! 
which  may  serve  to  give  light  and  establish  the  truth.  A 
careful  attention  to  the  following  particulars,  considered  to- 
gether and  brought  into  one  collected  view,  with  their  natural 
and  just  consequences,  may  help  to  decide  this  point. 
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First.  Man  is  naturally,  and  while  unrenewed,  in  a  state 
of  total  moral  depravity.  His  mind,  his  heart,  is  enmity 
against  Grod  and  his  law.  This  is  the  nature  and  tenor  of  all 
his  moral  exercises,  while  he  continues  an  impenitent  sinner, 
and  rejects  the  gospel 

This  will  now  be  taken  for  granted,  as  the  evidence  of  it 
has  been  already  given,  and  it  is  so  abundantly  asserted  in 
Scripture.*  The  consequence  from  this  is,  that  impenitent, 
unrenewed  sinners  do  no  good  thing,  no,  not  one  of  them,  but 
are  in  all  their  moral  conduct  wholly  disobedient.  Therefore, 
they  cannot  be  exhorted  and  commanded  to  do  what  they 
actually  do  while  impenitent,  without  being  exhorted  and 
commanded  to  do  that  which  is  unreasonable,  wrong,  and 
forbidden  in  the  divine  law ;  and  such  a  command  would  be 
very  absurd,  unreasonable,  and  wrong.  Therefore,  it  is  cer- 
tain no  such  command  can  be  found  in  the  Bible;  and  no 
man  has  a  right  to  form  and  give  such  commands,  or  to 
imagine  that  impenitent  sinners,  while  they  continue  such, 
ever  do  any  duty  or  any  thing  as  God  requires  it.  God  com- 
mands all  men,  every  where,  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel. 
If,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  direct  and  command  them  to 
do  any  thing,  while  they  continue  impenitent,  and  in  unbelief, 
and  which  implies  disobedience  to  his  command  to  repent, 
would  not  one  command  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
other,  and  the  latter  be  at  least  an  implicit  annulling  or  sus- 
pending of  the  former,  and  an  allowance  to  live  for  a  time,  at 
least,  in  impenitence  and  unbelief  ? 

Second.  The  moral  depravity  of  men,  and  their  obstinacy 
in  impenitence  and  rebellion,  however  great  and  strong,  does 
not  in  the  least  remove  or  abate  their  obligations  to  repent, 
believe,  and  obey  the  divine  commands,  or  afford  any  excuse 
for  their  disobedience,  or  extenuate  the  criminality  of  it.  This 
has  also  been  considered  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,*  and 
is,  indeed,  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  the  contrary  is  a  plain 
contradiction.  It  follows,  from  this  proposition,  that  the  moral 
depravity  of  man,  and  the  opposition  of  his  heart  to  repent- 
ance, however  total  and  strong,  is  no  reason  why  any  thing 
short  of  true  repentance  should  be  recommended  to  him,  and 
required  of  him,  as  his  duty,  but  is  rather  a  reason  against  it, 
as  such  proposal  and  requirement  would  imply  an  excuse  for 
continuing  impenitent,  because  they  have  such  a  strong  aver- 
sion from  it,  and  that  repentance  is  not  their  immediate  duty, 
as  something  else  which  is  consistent  with  such  aversion,  and 
with  total  impenitence,  is  substituted  in  the  room  of  repent- 

♦  System  of  Doctrines,  Chap.  VIII. 
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ance.  And  it  is  presamed  no  one  woaM  have  iiiotigfai  of  pi«* 
Bcribing  unfteniteoti  nnbelieving  duty  to  «bifal  meoy  which  is 
consistent  with  their  total  opposition  of  heart  to  God  and  bis 
lawt  to  Christ  and  the  gospcJ,  had  he  believed  ^  above  propo- 
rtion, and  kept  it  propeny  in  view.  And  it  wfll  appear  to 
those  who  properly  attend  to  this  sabject  and  tlie  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  tr^ted,  that  they  wlio  plead  for  a  set  of 
^ties  to  be  done  by  men,  wiiile  impenileiit  nnbdievcfs,  and 
without  conformity  of  heart  to  tiie  law  of  God,  or  the  gosnei, 
do  reaUy  suppose  that  the  moral  depravity  of  man  is  attended 
witii  an  inahUUi^  to  repent  and  embrace  the  gospel,  wfaidi 
does,  in  some  degree  at  least,  excuse  him  for  not  repenting 
immediately.  And  if  their  minds  were  ^odidly  freed  from  this 
notion,  they  would  no  longer  contend  for  such  dntieB,  or  im- 
agine they  could  have  any  existence. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  frcmi  the  partieuhM 
now  mentioned,  witii  the  arguments  from  tiiem,  if  they  be 
just,  it  appears  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  vriiat  hss 
been  alreaay  advanced  in  this  system,  to  admit  that  the  gos- 
pA  enjoins  or  proposes  any  dul^  that  does  not  imply  repent 
ance,  as  it'has  been  asserted,  as  important,  fundamental  trutfasi 
that  man  is  tcytally  depraved ;  and  yet  this  does  not  diminish 
his  obligation  to  repent  and  embrace  the  gospel,  and  even  to 
be  perfectly  holy,  or  afford  the  least  excuse  for  one  sin.  And 
there  is  no  duty  which  does  not  imply  conformity  of  heart  to 
the  law  of  Goa. 

Third.  All  the  law  and  coramands  of  God  respect  the 
heart  or  will ;  and  there  is  no  obedience  to  any  command,  or 
any  moral  agency,  in  which  the  will  is  not  concerned  and 
active.  And  no  obedience  or  duty  is  done  by  any  man,  if  his 
heart  be  not  obedient  and  conformed  to  the  command.  There 
is  no  virtue  or  vice,  or  any  morality,  in  external  actions,  any 
further  than  they  are  connected  with  the  will,  as  the  produc- 
tion and  fruit  of  that  And  whatever  is  the  production  and 
fruit  of  a  vicious  heart,  or  will,  acting  from  unreasonable  and 
bad  motives,  and  for  a  wrong  and  forbidden  end,  is  not  duty, 
but  sin,  whether  it  be  in  words  or  actions,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  whatever  be  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  sight  of  men, 
who  cannot  see  the  heart.  This  is  so  plain  a  case,  and  the 
irresistible  dictate  of  the  feelings  and  common  sense  of  man* 
land  in  general,  that  it  is  needless  to  try  to  prove  it,  or  say 
any  thing  more  to  illustrate  it 

From  this  it  follows,  that  whatever  is  said  or  done,  in  ex- 
ternal actions,  by  a  person  who  is  wholly  impenitent,  and 
with  a  wicked,  disobedient  heart,  is  not  d,uty,  but  sin.  There- 
fore, it  is  certain,  that  Grod  never  commands  any  man  to  do 
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any  thing  so,  and  with  a  disobedient,  impenitent  heart.  And 
when  only  an  external  action  is  mentioned,  and  commanded, 
the  command  has  respect  to  the  heart,  and  requires  the  action 
to  be  done  in  obedience  to  him ;  and  not  in  impenitence  and 
disobedience.  Therefore,  no  man  has  a  right  to  direct  sinners 
to  any  thing  as  duty,  and  as  commanded  by  God,  with  an 
impenitent,  disobedient  heart ;  or  to  flatter  him  that  he  may 
do  some  duty,  while  he  continues  wholly  impenitent  and 
wicked. 

Fourth.  The  Scripture  does  not  afford  any  support  to  the 
opinion  that  sinners  are  required  to  do  duty  which  they  may 
do  while  they  continue  impenitent,  as  nothing  is  there  required 
as  duty  which  does  not  imply  repentance,  but  the  contrary. 
Whenever  sinners  are  there  addressed,  and  called  upon  to  do, 
they  are  commanded  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  or  to 
do  that  which  implies  this,  and  a  real  conformity  of  heart  to 
the  moral  law  of  God. 

K  sinners  were  to  be  directed  and  commanded,  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  to  do  some  duty  in  order  to  be  saved,  which  is  not 
repentance,  nor  implies  any  love  to  God,  or  acceptance  of 
Christ,  most  certainly  Jesus  and  his  apostles  Would  have  done 
this,  and  some  instances  of  it,  at  least,  would  have  been  re- 
corded. But  as  there  is  not  one  instance  of  this,  nor  the  least 
hint  of  it,  but  many  instances  of  the  contrary,  is  not  such  a 
notion  and  practice  wholly  without  any  warrant  ?  When  the 
apostles  were  applied  to  with  the  serious,  important  question, 
What  shall  we  do  ?  they  answer,  "  Repent,  and  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  ii.  38 ;  xvi.  31.)  And  this  was 
agreeably  to  the  example  and  command  of  Christ,  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  saying,  "  Repent  ye, 
and  believe  the  gospel."  (Mark  i.  14,  15.)  He  commanded 
his  disciples  to  go  forth,  and  call  on  men  to  repent.  And 
when  he  gave  commission  to  the  apostles  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, he  directed  them  to  preach  repentance  and  remission  of 
sin,  in  his  name.     (Luke  xiv.  47.) 

When  the  young  ruler  came  to  Christ  and  asked  him  what 
he  should  do  that  he  might  inherit  eternal  life,  Jesus  did  not 
direct  him  to  do  any  thing  lower  than  keeping  the  command- 
ments, and  that  which  implied  love  to  him :  even  to  sell  all 
that  he  had  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  him. 
This  was  most  contrary  to  the  reigning  disposition  of  hi.^ 
heart,  and  Christ  knew  he  was  not  willing  to  comply  with  it ; 
and  he  went  away  sorrowful.  Why  did  not  Christ  oirect  him 
to  something  lower,  which  he  might  do  consistent  with  his 
reigning  lust,  and  his  continuing  an  impenitent  sinner  ?  If  it 
were  proper  to  give  such  direction  to  any  sinner  on  earth,  was 
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it  not  SO  in  this  instance  ?  Why  was  he  not  told,  that,  tbongh 
he  could  not  now  find  in  his  heart  to  forsake  all  for  Christ 
and  heaven,  yet  he  might  do  some,  yea,  much  duty,  —  which 
would  bring  him  nearer  to  heaven,  and  might  issue  in  that 
happy  event,  —  even  that  which  is  consistent  with  an  impeni- 
tent worldly  mind,  which  it  was  possible  with  God  only  to 
remove  ? 

Therefore,  since  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, of  directing  and  requiring  sinners  to  do  that  as  their 
duty,  which  is  consistent  with  continuing  impenitent,  —  but, 
whenever  they  are  addressed,  they  are  exhorted  and  com- 
manded to  repent,  or  to  do  that  which  implies  repentance  and 
love  and  submission  to  God, — this  serves  to  confirm  the  rea- 
sons which  have  been  given,  under  the  preceding  particulars, 
to  prove  that  impenitent  sinners  do  no  duty,  and  that  nothing 
which  does  not  imply  repentance  can  reasonably  be  proposed 
or  required  of  them  as  their  duty,  in  preaching  the  gospel  to 
them.  Is  not  the  invariable  conduct  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles sufficient  to  decide  this  matter  ?  May  not  their  example 
be  safely  followed  ?  Is  it  not  wrong,  and  even  presumptuous, 
to  deviate  from*  it,  and  prescribe  to  men  as  their  duty  that 
which  they  never  mentioned  in  their  address  to  sinners?* 

Fifth.  Teaching  sinners  that,  while  they  continue  impen- 
itent, they  do  no  duty,  —  nothing  that  God  requires  of  them, — 
and  that  he  commands  them  to  repent  and  embrace  the  gos- 
pel, and  that  they  can  have  no  excuse  for  not  doing  it  imme- 
diately, has  no  tendency  to  remove  or  discourage  their  atten- 
tion to  the  things  of  the  gospel  which  relate  to  their  salvation, 
and  to  make  them  careless  and  secure  in  their  sins;  but  it  has 
a  contrary  tendency,  viz.,  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to 
promote  their  conviction,  concern,  and  engagedncss  of  mind 
to  obtain  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

In  preaching  the  gospel  to  them,  they  are  to  be  told  what  is 
their  state  and  character,  —  how  guilty  they  are,  and  wholly 

*  Some  have  mentioned  the  followinj:;  passages,  and  some  others,  as  direc- 
tions and  calls  to  sinners  to  do  what  is  there  commanded,  while  they  continue 
impenitent  and  in  a  stnte  of  sin :  ••  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"  *•  La- 
bor not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  which  endureth  unto  ever- 
lasting life,"  etc.  But  it  has  been  obser\'ed,  by  those  who  have  attended  to 
these  passages,  and  others  which  have  been  adduced  to  the  same  purpose,  that, 
when  properly  considered  with  the  context  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  they 
do  not  ap])car  to  direct  to  duties  to  be  done  by  sinners  while  they  continue 
impenitent,  but  imply  those  obedient  exercises  of  heart  which  are  connected 
with  salvation.  No  command  or  direction,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture, 
can  reason aoly  be  understood  as  prescribing  only  that  which  sinners  are  to  do, 
and  may  do,  while  impenitent  and  disobedient,  unless  it  be  expressly  said  that 
they  are  to  do  it,  and  may  do  what  is  commanded,  Avhile  such.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed no  such  passage  of  Scripture  will  ever  bo  produced,  a«  it  would  appear 
to  contradict  the  rest  of  the  I3ible,  and  to  be  even  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
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inexcusable  in  their  sins,  —  how  infinitely  dreadful  and  dan- 
gerous their  situation  is.  The  gospel  is  to  be  opened  and 
explained  to  them,  and  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  their 
obtaining  the  salvation  which  is  therein  offered  to  sinners; 
and  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  repent  and  embrace  the 
gospel  as  their  first  and  immediate  duty,  for  the  neglect  and 
refusal  of  which  they  can  have  no  possible  excuse,  but  it  is  a 
most  aggravated  and  dangerous  sin.  The  motives  and  en- 
couragement to  embrace  the  gospel  are  to  be  set  before  them, 
and  the  promises,  to  all  who  comply,  are  to  be  urged,  and  the 
awful  threatenings,  to  all  who  refuse  and  continue  in  their 
impenitence,  denounced.  "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

Surely,  nothing  can  be  thought  of  or  devised  that  would 
be  better  suited  than  this  to  arreit  and  awaken  the  attention 
of  sinners,  and  give  them  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  concern 
in  a  view  of  the  wretched,  dangerous  situation  in  which  they 
are  while  they  continue  impenitent  rejectors  of  the  great  sal- 
vation. And  it  is  impossible  that  any  person  should  go  on 
careless  and  easy  in  sin,  who  so  believes  and  realizes  these 
truths  as  to  make  the  deep  impression  on  his  mind  which  they 
are  suited  to  produce.  This  has  been  proved,  by  fact  and 
experiment  in  thousands  of  instances.  By  such  preaching,  a 
great  and  general  awakening  and  concern  was  spread  through 
the  nation  of  the  Jews,  under  the  ministry  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  many  pressed  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  laid 
before  them  their  sin  and  danger,  and  called  upon  them  to 
repent  and  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  prescribed  no  duty 
or  doings  short  of  this  of  which  we  have  the  least  intimation. 
The  apostles  preached  after  the  same,  tenor,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded in  being  the  instruments  of  awakening  and  converting 
many  thousands.  Three  thousand  were  awakened  and  con- 
verted in  one  day,  and  under  one  sermon,  preached  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  in  which  he  proposed  nothing  to  them  as  duty, 
to  be  done  by  them,  short  of  repentance  and  believing  on 
Christ.     This  he  inculcated  as  their  next  and  immediate  duty. 

The  doctrine  that  impenitent  sinners  do  no  duty,  and,  con- 
sequently, nothing  is  required  of  them  as  duty  to  be  done  by 
them,  while  they  continue  impenitent,  is  liable  to  be  abused 
by  men,  and  no  doubt  has  been  perverted  and  abused  to  bad 
purposes,  as  the  gospel  itself,  and  every  truth  contained  in  it, 
has  been  by  men  of  corrupt  minds.  But  this  is  not  the  least 
evidence  that  it  is  not  an  important,  revealed  truth.  It  has 
been  said,  that,  according  to  this,  nothing  is  required  of  impcn 
itent  sinners,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do; — since  they  have 
no  heart  to  repent,  they  have  nothing  to  do :  they  will,  there- 
voL.  I.  43 
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fore,  not  concern  themselves  about  religion  or  salvation,  nor 
pay  any  attention  to  these  things.  And  some,  perhaps  many, 
are  professing  to  practise  upon  this,  and  to  neglect  all  atten- 
tion to  religion  and  concern  about  it,  and  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  a  course  of  vice,  under  the  notion  that  nothing  is 
required  of  them  which  they  have  a  heart  to  do,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  encouragement  to  attend  to  the  gospel,  or  any 
advantage  in  it 

What  has  been  just  now  observed,  is  a  sufficient  confutation 
of  such  a  sentiment  and  practice.  It  appears  that  there  is 
enough  to  be  said  to  sinners ;  and  how  much  is  required  of 
them,  even  more  than  they  are  disposed  to  do.  And  are  they 
to  be  wholly  excused,  and  is  nothing  to  be  required  of  them, 
because  they  are  not  willing  to  do  it :  They  are  to  be  warned, 
and  called  upon  to  repent,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear.  Thus  the  prophets  were  ordered  to  do, 
and  thus  did  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and, 
by  attending  on  them,  many  were  convinced  and  persuaded, 
and  found  a  heart  disposed  to  repent  and  obey.  And  there  is 
no  encouragement  to  hope  for  salvation  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  and  Scripture 
to  suppose  that  men  may  not  be  required  and  commanded  by 
God  io  do  that  which  they  are  not  >\'illing  to  do,  and  when  it 
is  certain  they  will  not  comply  with  the  command,  unless 
God  shall  give  them  a  heart  to  obey,  make  them  willing  by 
his  power,  and  work  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  it.  He  has  a 
right  to  speak  and  command,  whether  they  have  a  heart  to 
obey  or  not.  If  he  have  not,  there  can  be  no  law,  moral  gov- 
ernment, or  sin. 

There  are  the  following  reasons  for  pointing  out  to  men 
their  duty,  and  requiring  them  to  repent  and  embrace  the  gos- 
pel, in  order  to  be  saved,  though  they  be  now  impenitent,  and 
have  no  heart  to  comply,  —  and  it  is  certain  they  never  will 
have  till  God  gives  them  a  new  heart:  — 

1.  Because  this  is  their  duty,  and  it  is  proper  and  important 
that  they  should  be  told,  and  be  made  to  know,  what  is  their 
duty.     For, — 

2.  If  they  know  not  what  is  their  duty,  and  what  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  and  do  in  order  to  be  saved,  they  cannot 
know  what  their  state  and  character  is,  —  whether  they  be 
willing  to  comply  with  it  or  not,  —  and,  consequently,  will  not 
know  what  obstinate,  wicked  hearts  they  have,  and  what  need 
they  stand  in  of  sovereign  grace  to  give  them  new  hearts, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  known. 

3.  Because  they  must  so  far  actually  comply  as  to  repent 
and  obey  the  gospel,  or  perish.     Therefore,  as  they  must  really 
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do  this,  and  it  must  be  their  own  voluntary  act  in  order  to  be 
saved,  it  is  proper  and  necessary  that  they  should  be  made  to 
know  it,  by  requiring  it  of  them.  And  the  gospel  cannot  be 
preached  in  any  other  way. 

4.  Because  in  this  way  sinners  are  brought  to  repentance, 
and  have  a  heart  given  them  to  embrace  the  gospel.  As  they 
could  not  be  under  advantages  to  do  this,  unless  the  gospel 
were  preached  to  them,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  repent 
and  believe,  so  men  are  brought  to  this  in  no  other  way,  and 
by  no  other  means,  but  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  And 
under  this,  and  when  men  enjoy  the  gospel,  God  opens  the 
hearts  of  whom  he  pleases,  to  receive  the  truths  which  are 
published,  and  to  obey  them,  as  he  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia 
to  receive  the  gospel  preached  by  Paul.  When  men  are  re- 
quired to  repent  and  embrace  the  gospel,  it  is  not  known  to 
any  man  that  they  will  not  have  a  heart,  and  be  willing  to 
comply,  till  the  experiment  is  made,  and  it  appears  that  they 
continue  impenitent ;  and  if  they  appear  to  remain  impenitent 
for  a  time,  it»is  not  known  that  they  will  not  soon  come  to  re- 
pentance. God  is  under  obligation  to  none,  and  he  gives  a 
heart  to  repent  to  those  who  live  under  the  gospel,  to  whom  he 
pleases,  and  when  and  where  he  sees  fit.  But  it  appears  that 
all  have  not  such  a  heart  given  them.  The  gospel  is  preached 
to  many  who  persevere  in  rejecting  it,  and  perish  more  dread- 
fully than  if  they  had  never  heard  of  it.  It  is  made  a  savor  of 
death  unto  death  to  them.    (2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16.)     Therefore,  — 

5.  Many  important  ends  are  answered  by  preaching  the 
gospel  to  them  who  never  have  a  heart  to  repent  and  em- 
brace it,  by  which  they  have  salvation  freely  offered  to  them, 
and  they  are  required  to  hear  and  obey. 

This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  to  any,  for 
none  knows,  but  God,  who  will  repent  and  accept  of  the  sal- 
vation which  is  offered,  till  the  trial  is  made,  and  the  offer  is 
made  to  all  who  hear  it ;  and  no  distinction  can  be  made,  till 
men  distinguish  themselves  by  believing  or  rejecting  the  gos- 
pel. This  is  also  necessary,  in  order  fuUy  to  express  and  show 
the  free  grace  exhibited  in  the  gospel.  By  this  are  discovered 
the  exceeding  obstinacy  and  wickedness  of  man,  in  his  reject- 
ing such  a  kind  offer  of  pardon  and  salvation,  and  his  great 
ill  desert;  and  it  will  greatly  illustrate  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  his  eternal  punishment.  And  the  distinguishing,  sov- 
ereign grace  of  God  to  those  who  embrace  the  gospel  and  are 
saved,  will  hereby  be  set  in  a  more  clear  and  affecting  light, 
than  otherwise  it  could  be;  and  many  other  important  ends 
will  be  doubtless  answered,  which  are  not  now  thought  of 
by  man. 
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Sixth.  Teaching  men  that  they  may  do  that  which  is  their 
duty  and  what  God  requires  them  to  do,  while  they  continoe 
impenitent  and  in  an  unconverted  state,  appears  to  have  a  bad 
influence  many  ways,  and  tends  to  delude  them,  and  prevent 
their  embracing  the  gospel. 

This  tends  to  deceive  them  with  respect  to  their  own  true 
character,  and  make  them  to  think  much  better  of  themselves 
than  they  ought  to  think ;  and  to  overlook  the  exceeding  ob- 
stinacy and  wickedness  of  their  own  hearts,  and  that  there  b 
no  good  thing  in  them,  and  they  are  wholly  undone  and  lost 
in  themselves:  and,  therefore,  tends  to  prevent  their  under- 
standing the  gospel  and  coming  to  Christ,  who  came  to  seek 
and  to  save-  those  only  who  are  lost 

Men,  through  the  natural  pride  of  their  hearts,  are  disposed 
to  shut  their  eyes  against  that  light  which  discovers  their  evil 
deeds,  and  lays  open  the  total  depravity  and  wickedness  of 
their  hearts ;  and  are,  therefore,  ready  to  lav  hold  on  any  thing 
which  opposes  and  tends  to  shut  out  this  light.  And  so  long 
as  they  are  told  and  believe  they  are  doing  some  duty,  they 
will  think  they  have  some  good  thing  in  their  hearts,  and  do 
that  which  is  pleasing  to  God ;  and  will  naturally,  and  even 
necessarily,  rely  upon  it,  as  in  some  degree,  at  least,  recom- 
mending them  to  the  favor  of  God,  which  will  effectually 
prevent  their  coining  to  Christ,  as  poor  and  wretched,  blind 
and  naked. 

And  this  way  of  teaching  sinners  has  a  natural  and  strong 
tendency  to  lead  them  to  think  and  feel  that  they  have  some 
excuse  for  not  repenting  and  believing  on  Christ,  and  that  they 
are  not  blamable  for  this,  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  required 
of  them.  For  while  they  are  directed  to  do  some  things  as 
duty,  which  are  consistent  with  impenitence,  and  are  expressly 
told  they  are  to  be  done  by  unrenewed  sinners  antecedent  to 
their  repentance  and  embracing  the  gospel,  they  are  naturally 
led  to  think  there  is  such  difficulty  in  the  latter,  to  which  they 
find  no  heart  or  inclination,  that  they  are  nof  obliged  to  repent 
immediately ;  and  that  their  duty  consists  chiefly,  if  not  whollvi 
in  waiting  on  God  for  a  heart  to  repent  and  embmce  the 
gospel:  and  in  this  way  they  continue  blind  to  their  greatest 
sin,  and  which  is  the  chief  aggravation  of  all  their  sins,  viz., 
unbelief;  and  imagine  they  are  doing  their  duty,  and  waiting 
on  God  for  his  blessing,  with  an  impenitent,  rebellious  heart, 
and  while  they  are  "abominable,  disobedient,  and  unto  every 
good  work  reprobate." 

It  has  been  observed,  that  it  is  probable,  duties  to  be  done 
by  impenitent,  unconverted  sinners,  while  they  continue  such, 
would   never  have  been  thought  of  and   urged,  had  not  an 
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opinion  been  entertained  that  they  are  under  an  inability  to 
repent  and  believe  on  Christ,  which  does  excuse  them,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  for  continuing  impenitent  and  unconverted. 
From  this  apprehension  and  sentiment,  sinners  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  repent  and  embrace  the  gospel  immediately, 
but  to  do  some  lower  duties,  which  do  not  imply  repentance 
or  renovation  of  heart,  which  are  required  as  the  instrumental 
duties^  in  order  to  obtain  saving  mercies ;  and  which  they  may 
and  can  do  while  unconverted,  and,  therefore,'  can  have  no 
excuse  for  neglecting  them.  And  this  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  fact.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  have  pleaded  for  such 
duties,  and  have  prescribed  them  to  sinners,  to  be  done  by 
them,  as  unconverted  and  impenitent,  have,  at  the  same  time, 
either  expressly  or  implicitly  represented  them  as  under  such 
an  inability  to  perform  duties  in  a  holy  manner,  which  does, 
at  least  in  some  measure,  excuse,  and  does  not  wholly  consist 
in  their  having  no  desire  or  inclination  to  repent,  and  oppo- 
sition of  heart  to  it ;  but  that  there  is,  in  their  case,  a  cannot, 
independent  of  a  will  not;  and  that  the  latter  is,  therefore,  dis- 
tinct  from  the  former,  and  that  the  former  kind  of  inability 
does  excuse,  as  it  certainly  must,  so  far  as  it  does  not  consist 
wholly  in  the  evil  inclination  of  the  will,  and  is  independent  of 
it.  And  from  this  opinion,  many  public  teachers  and  authors 
have  not  called  on  sinners  and  required  of  them  to  repent  im- 
mediately, but  have  directed  them  to  do  many  duties  while 
they  continue  unconverted ;  or  at  least  have  insisted  chiefly  on 
the  latter,  as  they  consider  them  able  to  do  the  latter,  though 
they  cannot  do  the  former. 

This  appears  to  be  one  great  and  chief  mean  of  promoting, 
'  confirming,  and  spreading  far  and  wide  the  doctrine,  that  sin- 
ners are  under  an  inability  to  repent  and  believe  on  Christ, 
which  is  a  good  excuse  for  neglecting  it,  and  living  in  an 
unconverted  state.  Hence,  when  they  are,  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage, called  upon  to  repent,  and  accept  of  offered  mercy,  it  is 
common  for  them  to  say,  they  cannot  do  this,  and  offer  it  as 
an  excuse  for  their  not  turning  to  Gk)d,  and  embracing  the 
gospel.  And  as  this  is  a  sentiment  so  agrefeable  to  the  hearts 
of  sinners,  as  it  excuses  their  impenitence,  and  helps  to  shield 
them  against  a  true  conviction  of  their  criminality  in  con- 
tinuing in  an  unconverted  state,  and  leads  them  to  think  they 
have  sincere  and  strong  desires  to  be  Christians,  but  cannot, 
through  some  insuperable  diflSculty,  independent  of  their  will, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  their  inclination  and  endeavors 
to  do  it,  they  greedily  imbibe  it,  and  are  disposed  to  hold  it 
fast  So  long  as  this  sentiment  is  cordially  embraced,  it  will 
prevent  a  true  and  thorough  conviction  of  their  own  character 
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and  state ;  and,  therefore,  has  a  bad  and  dangerous  tendency. 
It  is  an  implicit  denial  of  the  total  depravity  of  man,  and  mis- 
represents the  nature  of  the  sinner's  moral  depravity  and  in- 
ability to  do  that  which  is  holy  and  good,  as  if  it  rendered 
him  innocent  and  blameless  while  he  continues  unholy  and 
disobedient. 

Jesus  Christ  indeed  says,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me  except 
the  Father,  who  hath  sent  me,  draw  him."  (John  vi.  44.)  And 
it  is  abundantly  declared  in  the  Scripture,  that  no  man  will 
repent,  and  do  what  is  required  of  him,  unless  his  heart  be 
renewed  by  divine  influence.  But  at  the  same  time,  their 
neglect  and  refusal  to  hear  and  obey  is  represented  as  wholly 
their  own  fault,  and  that  their  inability  is  their  crime,  consist- 
ing wholly  in  the  inexcusable  wickedness  of  their  own  hearts ; 
and  the  requirement  is  not  laid  aside  or  lowered  because  they 
are  unwilling  to  obey,  and  something  short  of  a  compliance 
substituted  in  the  room  of  it.  When  Christ  spake  the  words 
that  have  been  mentioned,  the  context  shows  that  he  did  not 
mention  their  inability  as  any  excuse  for  their  not  coming  to 
him,  but  considered  it  as  very  criminal  in  them,  and  as  rather 
an  evidence  and  aggravation  of  their  wickedness ;  and  he  con- 
stantly invited  and  required  all  to  come  to  him,  and  told  them 
their  inability  consisted  in  the  strong  and  fixed  opposition  of 
their  hearts  to  it.  He  said,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye 
might  have  life."  We  do  not  find  him  saying,  Since  ye  are 
not  able  to  come  to  me,  I  will  prescribe  to  you  some  other 
duty,  which  you  may  and  must  do,  while  you  refuse  to  come 
to  me,  and  have  such  a  strong  opposition  of  heart  to  me  that 
you  cannot  come.  Nor  has  any  one  yet  been  able  to  discover 
any  duty  enjoined  by  him,  which  men  may  do  with  a  heart 
which  is  wholly  in  opposition  to  him. 

It  is  now  left  to  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  the  particulars 
which  have  been  here  mentioned,  considered  in  their  connec- 
tion and  consequences,  do  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
to  which  they  relate,  and  make  it  evident  that,  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  nothing  is  proposed  and  enjoined  as  duty,  to  be 
done  by  men,  which  is  consistent  with  their  rejecting  the  offiers 
of  it,  and  continuing  impenitent 
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Section   V. 

All  true  Believers  do  persevere  in  Faith  and  Holiness^  to  the 

end  of  life,  and  will  be  saved. 

The  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  and  final  salvation  of  all 
who  believe  in  Christ,  and  are  once  interested  in  the  covenant 
of  grace,  has  been  repeatedly  brought  into  view,  especially  in 
the  three  preceding  sections.  It  has  been  asserted,  or  often 
supposed,  in  what  has  been  said  on  faith,  justification,  and 
the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  some  Scriptures  have  been  men- 
tioned, which  do  suppose  and  assert  it  But  it  is  proper  that 
this  point  should  be  more  particularly  considered  and  explained, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it  be  set  in  as  clear  and  con- 
vincing light  as  may  be. 

Indeed,  this  doctrine  is  so  connected  with  the  other  doctrines 
which  have  been  advanced  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  so  implied  in  them,  or  follows  from  them,  as  a  natu- 
ral and  undeniable  consequence,  that  they  who  understand 
and  believe  them  will  not  hesitate  about  the  truth  of  this.i 
They  only  are  disposed  to  deny,  or  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  and  do  not  see  the  evidence  of  it  in  divine  revelation, 
who  do  not  believe  man  to  be  naturally  so  totally  corrupt,  and 
so  absolutely  dependent  on  God  for  a  new  heart,  and  every  de- 
gree of  holiness,  and  for  salvation,  and  that  all  this  so  wholly 
depends  on  the  decree  and  will  of  God,  as  has  been  represented 
above;  but  imagine  that  the  salvation  of  men  depends  on 
their  free  will  and  conduct,  independent  of  God,  in  such  a 
manner  and  .measure,  that  they  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  their 
salvation,  and  not  God,  by  any  powerful  influence  of  his, 
which  shall  determine  whether  they  shall  be  saved  or  not. 
And  therefore,  if  they  do  now  believe,  and  are  in  favor  with 
God,  it  wholly  depends  on  themselves,  and  not  on  any  par- 
ticular determining  influence  of  Heaven,  whether  they  shall 
persevere  or  not  in  faith  and  holiness  to  the  end  of  life ;  con- 
sequently, there  is  no  security  against  their  falling  away  and 
perishing.  Therefore,  if  the  doctrines  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  this  system  have  been  proved  to  be  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  consequently,  that  the  scheme  just 
mentioned  is  erroneous  and  unscriptural,  the  doctrine  now 
under  conside^tion  will  be  admitted,  of  course,  without  any 
dispute.  In  order  to  explain  this  doctrine,  and  remove  or  ob- 
viate mistakes  and  misrepresentations  respecting  it,  and  state 
the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it,  the  following  observations  must 
be  made :  —  ' 
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1.  That  believers  never  will  totally  and  finally  fall  away,  so 
as  to  perish,  is  not  owing  to  the  nature  of  true  grace,  or  any 
power  or  sufficiency  in  themselves  to  persevere  unto  the  end ; 
but  this  depends  wholly  on  the  will  and  constant  influence  and 
energy  of  God,  working  in  them  to  will  and  to  do.  They  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  Godj  through  faith  unto  salvation.  It  is 
God,  who,  havinff  begun  a  good  work  in  them,  will  cany  it  on 
until  the  day  of  .Jesus  Christ.  (Phil.  i.  6.)  If  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  taken  from  the  believer,  and  he  left  to  himself  to  stand 
or  fall,  he  would  immediately  cease  to  be  a  believer,  and  fall 
totally  from  a  state  of  grace. 

2.  The  perseverance  of  believers  is  consistent  with  their 
being  sanctified  but  in  part,  and  guilty  of  much  sin,  and  even 
by  surprise  and  great  temptations,  of  particular,  gross,  outward 
acts  of  sin.  But  they  never  become  totally  corrupt  and  sinful, 
as  they  were  before,  and  as  all  the  unregenerate  are,  and  they 
do  not  sin  with  their  whole  heart  They,  being  bom  of  Grod, 
do  not  commit  sin  in  this  sense,  and  as  others  do,  "  for  his 
seed  remaineth  in  them ;  and  they  cannot  thus  sin,  because  they 
are  born  of  God."     (1  John  iii.  9.)     By  falling  into  sin,  they 

•may  bring  themselves  into  great  darkness,  and  tose  all  sensi- 
ble evidence  that  they  are  born  of  God ;  but  their  faith  and 
grace  never  wholly  fails,  so  that  they  do  not  fall  from  it 
totally  ;  but  this  spiritual  life  continues  in  some  degree  of  it 
at  least,  and  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  (and  will,  doubtless,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  very  soon,)  kindle  up  in  renewed,  sensible  acts 
of  repentance,  faith,  and  love.  Peter  was  an  instance  of  tlii<, 
by  which  this  observation  is  illustrated. 

3.  The  certain  perseverance  of  true  saints  in  faith  and  holi- 
ness unto  salvation,  does  not  imply  or  suppose  that  they  shall 
be  saved  whether  they  thus  persevere  or  not,  or  that  they  shall 
persevere  without  persevering.  It  would  be  quite  needless  to 
observe,  that  sueh  a  palpable  contradiction  is  not  implied  in 
this  doctrine,  were  it  not  that  some  have  seem(»d  to  under- 
stand it  so.  They  object  to  the  doctrine,  the  tendency  of  it 
to  make  those  who  believe  it  careless  about  a  holy  life,  and  to 
lead  them  to  indulge  their  lusts  and  live  in  sin.  There  can  be 
no  tendency  in  this  doctrine  to  this,  unless  the  certainty  of  the 
perseverance  of  believers  in  faith  and  holiness  renders  it  need- 
less to  persevere  in  faith  and  holiness,  which  is  impossible,  as 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  true  believers  shall  perse- 
vere in  faith  and  holiness,  then  sueh  perseverance  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  be  saved : 
and  he  is  not  a  true  believer  who  does  not  thus  persevere. 
No  doctrine,  therefore,  can  more  assert  and  establish  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  a  careful  and  resolute  perseverance 
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in  holy  living  than  this.  And  it  affords  the  greatest  encour- 
agement to  the  believer  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  while  he  relies  upon  the  promise  and 
grace  of  God  to  work  in  him,  both  to  will  and  to  do.  (Phil, 
ii.  12, 13.) 

This  leads  to  another  observation. 

4.  The  certain  perseverance  of  the  saints  in  faith  and  holi- 
ness docs  not  render  their  activity,  constant  care  and  exertions 
needless,  or  suppose  this  unnecessary,  but  the  contrary.  It  is 
their  own  perseverance  in  faith  and  holiness  which  is  made 
certain ;  they  themselves,  therefore,  must  live  by  faith,  and  in 
the  practice  of  holiness ;  for  they  cannot  persevere  in  any 
other  way  but  by  a  constant  attention  to  this  matter,  watch- 
ing and  praying,  and  working  out  their  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.  To  neglect  this,  and  to  take  a  contrary 
course,  is  to  draw  back  unto  perdition,  and  not  to  believe  to 
the  saving  of  the  souL  (Heb.  x.  39.)  How  absurd  is  it  then 
for  a  person  to  say,  or  think,  that  since  his  care  and  activity  in 
living  a  holy  life  are  made  certain,  as  necessary  in  order  to 
his  salvation,  therefore  he  will  exercise  no  care  and  concern 
about  it,  nor  do  any  thing  towards  it,  but  the  contrary !  It  is 
very  certain,  that  he  who  has  a  prevailing  disposition  to  think 
and  feel  thus,  is  not  only  guilty  of  gross  contradiction,  but  is 
a  stranger  to  true  faith,  and  has  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this 
matter.     Therefore,  — 

5.  The  doctrine  of  the  certain  perseverance  of  believers  unto 
the  end  of  life  is  so  far  from  rendering  the  use  of  means,  and 
setting  motives  before  them,  in  order  to  promote  and  effect 
their  living  a  life  of  faith  and  holiness,  unreasonable  or  need- 
less, that  all  this  is  as  important  and  necessary  as  if  this 
doctrine  were  not  true,  and  their  perseverance  were  not 
made  certain. 

If  God  has  promised  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
covenant  of  grace  shall  persevere  in  a  holy  life,  and  in  this 
way  be  saved,  this  supposes  that  they  shall  be  under  advan- 
tages, and  have  proper  means  used  with  them,  in  order  for 
this,  and  that  they  shall  have  motives  constantljf  set  before 
them  to  induce  and  persuade  them  to  obediencfe,  and  live  a 
holy  life,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  contrary.  Hence  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  gospel, 
directions,  instructions,  exhortations,  and  commands,  and  the 
various  and  numerous  motives  to  furnish  believers  with  proper 
means,  and  to  induce  them  to  persevere  in  their  faith ;  without 
which,  the  intention  and  promise  of  God,  that  they  shall  per- 
severe, could  not  be  effected  in  a  proper,  rational  way,  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  man. 
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How  greatly  mistaken  are  they,  then,  who  suppose,  if  the 
pereeverence  of  believers  be  made  certain  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  this  would  render  all  such  means,  motives,  exhortations, 
promiiies,  and  ilirciUenings,  useless  and  unreasonable!  And 
because  these  ila  take  place,  according  to  tlie  Word  of  (Jod, 
they  infer  that  1  liis  doctrine  cannot  be  true  I 

6.  This* doctrine  supposes  perscveraoce  to  the  end  of  life  in 
feith  and  holiness  necessary  in  order  to  salvation ;  that  such 
only  shall  be  saved ;  therefore,  that  they  who  do  not  persevere 
will  not  be  savid,  but  perish,  whatever  good  attainments,  faith, 
and  holiness  thty  may  appear  to  have  for  a  while,  and  however 
confident  they  may  be  that  they  shall  be  saved. 

If  believers  might  be  saved  without  persevering  in  faith  to 
die  end  of  life,  there  would  be  no  need  that  their  |ierseverance 
Bbeold  be  made  sure;  and  there  would  be  no  propriety  in 
promising  this  as  sucli  a  great  privilege,  and  as  it"  it  were 
necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  iibundantly  declared  in  Scripture, 
ihat  they  only  who  overcome  and  keep  the  words  of  Chnst  to 
the  end  shall  be  saved.  "  He  that  contiuueth  to  the  end  shall 
be  saved.  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disei- 
ples  indeed.  If  a  man  abide  not  («  nie,  he  is  cat.t  forth  as  a 
tnanch,  and  is  withered."  (Mart.  x.  26.  John  viiL  31 ;  xv,  <S.) 
These,  and  many  other  declarations  in  the  Scripture,  of  the 
same  kind,  are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  certain  perseverance  of  all  true  believers,  that  the 
truth  contained  in  such  passages  is  supposed,  and  implicitly 
asserted  in  this  doctrine. 

It  has  been  asked,  why  such  declarations  are  made  in  the 
Scripture,  if  no  true  believer  does  ever  fall  away,  but  certainly 
will  continue  to  the  end. 

The  answer  Is  at  hand.  They  are  made  because  it  is  true 
that  none  can  be  saved  unless  they  persevere ;  and  it  is  proper 
and  important  that  this  truth  should  be  known  and  kept  in 
view,  to  prevent  persons  flattering  themselves  that  they  have 
been,  and  arc,  true  believers,  though  they  sit  still  and  do  little 
or  nothing,  /leglecting  the  work  of  faith,  and  labor  of  love,  and 
though  they  nave  fallen  into  a  settled  course  of  apostasy. 
And  such  declarations  are  suited,  and  even  necessary,  to  dis- 
tinguish true  believers  from  others ;  and  to  excite  them  to  care 
and  watchfulness,  lest  they  should  apostatize,  and  to  zeal  and 
activity  in  obedience,  and  engagedness  to  persevere  in  faith 
and  holiness,  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  seeking 
for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality. 

If  any  say  that  these  declarations  suppose  that  tnie  believ- 
ers may  fall  away  and  perish,  —  and  therefore  are  inconsistent 
with  the  certain  perseverance  of  all  such,  — we 
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Answer.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  They  neither  assert 
nor  suppose  any  such  thing.  Every  true  believer  may  perse- 
vere to  the  end,  consistent  with  these  declarations,  and  they 
may  be  the  means  of  their  persevering.  It  is  true,  that  he 
who  does  not  persevere,  but  draws  back  and  apostatizes,  shall 
not  be  saved ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  all  such  never  were 
true  believers,  but  their  faith  was  essentially  different  from 
true  faith,  and,  therefore,  only  a  temporary  faith ;  and  this  is 
discovered  by  their  falling  away.  Therefore,  the  apostle  John 
says  of  such  apostates,  "  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they 
were  not  of  us ;  for,  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  with  us ;  but  they  went  out,  that  they 
might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us."  (1  John 
iL  19.)  These  declarations  do,  indeed,  suppose  that  persons 
may  set  out  and  run  well  to  appearance,  for  a  time ;  but  after 
that,  when  temptation  comes,  fall  away,  because  they  had  no 
root  in  themselves,  and  never  were  true  believers,  and  are 
suited  to  detect  such,  and  to  warn  and  guard  all  against 
apostasy. 

7.  That  the  perseverance  of  believers  in  holiness  to  salvation 
is  secured  to  them  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  is  abundantly 
asserted  in  divine  revelation.  A  number  of  passages  which 
express  or  imply  this  doctrine  have  already  been  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  sections ;  and  it  would  swell  this 
section  into  a  volume,  to  transcribe  all  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  either  expressly  assert  or  imply  the  certain  perse- 
verance and  salvation  of  all  who  once  become  truly  pious ; 
only  a  few,  therefore,  of  the  many  will  be  mentioned.  Indeed, 
if  there  were  but  one  sentence  in  the  Bible  which  expressly, 
or  even  implicitly,  asserted  this  doctrine,  which  is  so  reason- 
able and  desirable,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  receive 
it  as  an  important  truth. 

The  promises  so  often  made  to  them  who  believe  that  they 
shall  be  saved,  do  connect  salvation  with  the  first  act  of  faith, 
which  supposes,  as  has  been  before  observed,  that  true  faith  is 
always  a  persevering  faith ;  which  could  not  be  so,  were  it  not 
made  such  by  the  promise  of  God  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
by  which  he  engages  to  the  believer  that  his  faith  shall  never 
fail,  but  that  he  shall  persevere  in  believing,  so  that  the  end  of 
his  faith  shall  be  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  apostle  Peter 
gives  this  account  of  the  matter,  and  tells  in  what  way  belie v 
ers  persevere  unto  salvation.  Speaking  to  believers,  he  tells 
them  that  an  inheritance,  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away,  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  them  who  are  kept 
by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith  unto  salvation.  (1  Pet.  i. 
4,  5.)     The  certainty  of  the  final  salvation  of  every  one  who 
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belifeveth  on  him,  is  very  particularly  and  expressly  asserted 
by  Christ,  in  the  words  following :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  he  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent 
me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemna- 
tion, but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life."  (John  v.  24.)  The 
believer  could  not  be  said  to  have  everlasting  life^  and  to  have 
already  passed  from  death  unto  life,  so  as  never  again  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  condemnation,  unless  salvation  were  made  8ure 
to  him  upon  his  first  believing,  and,  consequently,  perseverance 
in  faith  unto  salvation,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  tenor  of 
which  is  here  expressed  by  the  Redeemer.  Still  more  express 
and  strong,  if  possible,  is  the  following  declaration  of  his : 
"  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  to  me ;  and  him 
that  Cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  And  this  is  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son, 
and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life ;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  (John  vi.  37,  40.)  And  again 
he  says,  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  follow  me.  Ajid  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand.  My  Father,  which  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  aU, 
and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand." 
(John  X.  27-29.)  Agreeably  to  this,  he  prays  the  Father,  that 
all  who  did  then  believe  him,  and  all  that  should  believe  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  might  be  kept  secure  from  falling  away, 
and  persevere  in  holiness  to  eternal  life.  "  Holy  Father, 
keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given 
me,  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are.  I  pray  not  that  thou 
shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst 
keep  them  from  the  evil.  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth. 
Thy  word  is  truth.  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou 
hast  given  me  be  with  me,  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  be- 
hold my  glory,  wliich  thou  hast  given  me.  Neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  who  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word."     (John  xvii.) 

The  apostle  Paul  asserts  that  salvation  and  eternal  glory  is 
connected  with  conversion  and  justification,  in  the  following 
remarkabh'  passage,  in  his  letter  to  the  church  at  Rome,  where 
he  traces  the  salvation  of  sinners  from  the  foundation  to  the 
topstone :  "  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good, 
to  them  that  love  Grod,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according 
to  his  purpose.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre- 
destinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  More- 
over, whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and  whom 
he  called,  them  he  also  justified  ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them 
he  also  glorified."     (Eom.  viii.  28-30.)    From  this  he  goes  on, 
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to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  to  show  the  impossibility  that  any 
true  Christian  should  be  separated  from  the  love  of  God  and 
Christ,  and  so  perish.  The  apostle  John  says  to  believers, 
"  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  yov. 
As  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth, 
and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in 
himP  (1  John  ii.  27.)  By  the  anointing  is  meant  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  which  he  promised  his  disciples  should  be  in  them 
and  abide  with  them  farever.  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  vnth  you 
forever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  re- 
ceive, because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  ;  but  ye 
know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  in  you,  and  shall  be  in  youP  (John 
xiv.  16,  17.)  Of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  he  speaks,  in  his  dis- 
course with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  when  he  says,  "  Whoso- 
ever drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a 
well  of  water,  springing^  up  into  everlasting  life."  (Chap.  iv. 
14.)  By  this  Spirit  believers  are  said  to  be  sealed  to  the  day 
of  redemption.  "  Who  hath  also  sealed  us^  and  given  the  ear- 
nest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts."  (2  Cor.  i.  22.  Eph.  iv.  30.) 
To  be  sealed,  is  to  be  secured  as  the  property  of  Christ,  and 
belonging  to  him,  and  a  certain  token  of  complete  redemption. 
The  earnest  is  a  part  given  as  a  token  and  pledge  that  the 
whole  shall  be  granted,  even  eternal  life. 

8.  That  all  true  believers  in  Christ  should  persevere  in  faith, 
and  none  of  them  perish,  is  consistent  with  all  other  truths 
contained  in  divine  revelation,  and  is  really  contained  in  many 
of  them ;  and  this  appears  every  way  proper  and  reasonable. 

That  this  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  thing  con- 
tained in  the  Scripture,  has  been  made  evident,  it  is  hoped, 
from  what  has  been  briefly  said,  in  some  of  the  above  particu- 
lars, to  obviate  the  objections  which  some  have  made  to  it, 
from  not  understanding  it,  or  the  Scriptures,  on  which  they 
have  grounded  their  objections.  And  if  man  be  so  wholly 
dependent  on  God  for  salvation,  so  that  this  must  be  deter- 
mined by  his  sovereign  will,  as  it  has  been  made  evident  the 
Scripture  represents  him  to  be ;  and  he  is  brought  into  a  state 
of  salvation  by  the  sovereign,  almighty  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  giving  him  a  new  heart,  and  making  him  a  new  crea- 
ture, by  which  he  is  brought  into  a  spiritual,  vital  union  to 
Christ,  and  made  a  living  member  in  his  body,  the  church; 
and  is  pardoned  and  justified  for  Christ's  sake,  being,  by  this 
union,  interested  in  his  atonement  and  righteousness ;  and  is 
constantly  dependent  on  God  for  every  holy  act  and  right 
thought,  —  then  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  after  God 
VOL.  I.  44 
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*  has  done  all  this  of  his  own  sovereign  will,  and  made  the  be- 
liever so  far  meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,  having  delivered  him  from  the  power  of  dark- 
less, and  translated  him  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son, 
(Col.  i.  12,  13,)  he  should  relinquish  tlus  work,  and  give  him 
up  to  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  leave  him  to  perish  for- 
ever ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude 
with  the  apostle  Paul,  and  with  him  "  be  confident  of  this  very 
thing,  that  he  who  hath  begun  such  a  good  work  in  him,  will 
perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  (PhiL  i.  6.) 


IMPROVEMENT. 

L  See  how  exactly  the  blessings  and  promises  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  are  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  heart  of  the 
believer,  and  to  exhibit  and  display  sovereign  grace.  He  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  God  for  holiness,  and  perseverance 
in  it  unto  salvation ;  he  feels  himself  infinitely  unworthy  of 
any  favor,  and  without  strength  in  himself  to  do  any  good 
thmg;  he  is  surrounded  with  temptations  and  dangers,  and 
Satan,  that  strong  and  subtle  enemy,  is  seeking  to  destroy 
him.  He  would  sink  into  despair  immediately,  were  it  not 
for  the  promised  power  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
promised  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  them  who  trust  in 
him.  But  this  gives  him  sufficient  and  full  support,  and  he 
acknowledges  and  admires  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  this  co\- 
enant  as  everlasting,  and  ordered  in  the  best  manner  in  all 
things,  and  sure ;  and  says,  with  David,  "  This  is  all  my  salva- 
tion, and  all  my  desire."  He  knows  this  is  no  contrivance  of 
man,  —  no  fiction,  but  an  important,  glorious  reality,  which 
has  a  divine  stamp  upon  it.  He  believes,  and  rejoices  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God. 

n.  We  hence  learn  what  encouragement  the  poor,  lost, 
infinitely  guilty,  and  miserable  sinner  has  to  come  to  Christ, 
and  trust  in  him  for  every  thing  he  can  want.  Christ  ensures 
salvation  and  perfection  hi  holiness  to  every  one  who  will 
come  to  him,  and  promises  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  them  out 
or  forsake  them.  He  will  be  their  righteousness,  wisdom,  and 
strength.  He  will  furnish  them  with  the  whole  armor  of  God, 
and  teach  their  hands  to  war,  and  their  fingers  to  fight,  suc- 
cessfully against  sin  and  the  devil,  and  lead  thein  on  to  com- 
plete victory. 

HI.  This  doctrine  affords  sufficient  encouragement  to  the 
trembling  believer,  who  knows  his  own  weakness,  to  make  a 
public  profession,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  Christ  before  the 
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world,  and  engage,  by  his  grace  and  assistance,  to  serve  him, 
devoting  himself  to  his  interest  and  honor. 

Some,  who  thought  they  were  friends  to  Christ,  have  been 
afraid  to  make  a  public.  Christian  profession,  lest  they  should 
fall  away  and  dishonor  him  by  their  sinful  conduct  This  is 
owing  to  their  not  well  attending  to  the  promises  of  the  cov- 
enant of  grace.  If  they  have  a  heart  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  Christ  sincerely,  and  choose  a  holy  life  in  obe- 
dience to  him  as  the  greatest  privilege  and  happiness,  they 
may  safely  trust  in  him  for  that  assistance  by  which  they  may 
live  a  holy  life ;  for  he  has  promised  never  to  leave  nor  forsake 
them,  but  that  his  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  them. 


Section   VL 
The  Believer's  Assurance  of  Salvation. 

They  who  deny  the  certain  perseverance  of  all  true  believers 
do,  of  course,  not  believe  it  is  possible  that  any  man  should 
be  sure  of  his  own  salvation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter 
would  not  be  possible,  were  the  former  not  true.  But,  if  the 
covenant  of  grace  contain  a  promise,  that  all  who^believe  shall 
persevere  in  faith  unto  salvation,  —  so  that  there  is  a  certain 
connection  between  the  first  act  of  faith  and  salvation,  which 
has  been  proved  in  the  preceding  section, — then,  if  the  believer 
can  know  that  he  does  now  believe,  he  may  infer,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  he  shall  be  saved.  He  has  just  so  much  evidence 
that  he  shall  be  saved  as  he  has  that  he  is  a  true  believer,  or 
is  possessed  of  any  thing  which  implies  saving  faith ;  and  if 
he  can  be  sure  that  he  has  any  exercises  of  this  kind,  he  may 
be  equally  sure  of  final  salvation. 

This  subject  may  be  explained,  and  the  truth  vindicated,  by 
attending  to  the  following  particulars :  — 

1.  Assurance  of  salvation  is  not  essential  to  saving  faith  5 
or,  a  person  may  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  hereby  be  brought 
into  a  state  of  salvation,  and  yet  not  know  that  he  does  believe 
in  Christ  as  they  do  who  shall  be  saved. 

Many  have  thought  that  saving  faith  consists  in  believing 
that  they  shall  be  saved,  —  that  God  loves  them,  and  designs 
to  save  them,  and  Christ  died  for  them,  etc.,  —  or,  that  this  is, 
at  least,  implied  in  faith;  —  that  it  is,  in  this  sense,  an  appro- 
priating  act,  —  taking  salvation  as  their  own,  knowing  that  it 
belongs  to  them,  and  that  they  shall  be  saved.  But  it  has 
been  shown,  in  the  section  on  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  that 
such  a  notion  of  faith  is  not  agreeable  to  Scripture.     Saving 
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faith  is  a  direct  act,  —  believing  the  gospel  to  be  true,  approv- 
ing of  it,  and  receiving  Christ  as  he  is  there  offered.  This 
may  take  place,  and  a  man  be  a  real  believer  in  Christ,  with- 
out any  knowledge,  or  consciousness,  or  even  the  least  thought, 
that  he  does  believe,  or  that  his  exercises  are  saving  faith ;  for 
the  latter  consists  in  reflex  acts  of  the  mind,  —  in  a  view  or 
consciousness  of  what  does  or  has  taken  place  in  his  heart,  or 
what  are  the  direct  acts  of  it  towards  Christ,  etc.  The  knowl- 
edge or  assurance  that  we  do  believe  is  a  reflex  act  of  the 
mind  upon  what  has  taken  place  in  our  hearts,  by  which  we 
obtain  a  knowledge  that  we  have  believed,  or  do  now  believe : 
so  that  assurance  of  salvation,  or  that  we  have  saving  faith,  is 
consequent  on  our  believing ;  and  saving  faith  must  exist  in 
the  mind,  and  every  thing  essential  to  it  must  take  place,  be- 
fore we  can  be  conscious  that  we  do  believe,  or  have  any 
knowledge  of  it,  —  which  consists  in  reflecting  on  those  acte 
of  our  hearts  which  are  saving  faith,  or  do  imply  it.  These 
are,  therefore,  two  distinct  things  in  their  nature,  and  are  not 
necessarily  connected.  A  person  may  have  saving  faith,  and 
yet  not  reflect  upon  the  acts  of  his  own  heart  so  as  to  know 
or  believe  that  they  are  those  in  which  faith  consists. 

Saving  faith  is  an  appropriating  act  in  this  sense;  it  is 
receiving  Christ  as  our  Savior,  —  taking  salvation  as  it  is 
offered,  and  laying  hold  of  the  covenant  of  grace  so  as  to 
insure  all  the  blessings  of  it  to  ourselves.  But  this  may  be 
done  without  knowing  that  we  do  it,  or  thinking  that  the 
exercises  of  our  minds,  in  which  this  consists,  are  of  the  nature 
of  saving  faith.  This  knowledge  is  obtained  by  reflecting 
upon  our  own  exercises,  w^th  discerning  to  see  of  what  kind 
they  are;  and  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
former,  as  has  been  now  observed. 

It  is  granted  that  saving  faith,  even  in  the  first  acts  of  it, 
may  be  so  strong  and  clear  that  it  may  be  attended  with  a 
consciousness  and  assurance  that  the  person  does  believe  and 
shall  be  saved:  so  that  believing  and  assurance  of  salvation 
may  be  both  together,  and  connected  in  this  respect;  but  still 
they  are  two  distinct  things,  and  consist  in  distinct  acts  of  the 
mind,  and  the  latter  is  consequent  on  the  former,  though  the 
believer  may  not  distinguish  them,  and  not  know  that  they 
are  not  one  and  the  same  act. 

2.  Assurance  of  salvation,  therefore,  consists  in  a  person's 
consciousness  of  the  acts  of  his  own  heart,  —  that  he  does  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  —  and  knowing,  from  intuition  or  reflection, 
that  he  has  attained  to  those  things  which  imply  saving  faith 
and  do  accompany  salvation,  being  infallibly  connected  with 
it  by  the  promise  of  God  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 
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3.  It  is  certain,  from  fact  and  experience,  that  persons  may  |  j  • 
know  what  the  exercises  of  their  own  hearts  are,  and  it  is  rea-  I 
sonable  to  suppose  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  instance  before  | 
us.     We  do  know  what  we  love,  and  what  we  hate,  in  many 
instances,  at  least;  and  what  kind  of  exercises  we  have  re- 
specting many  objects  with  which  we  are  concerned,  which 
are  agreeable  and  which  are  not  so.     We  know  we  love  some 
persons,  and  that  others  are  very  disagreeable  to  us ;  and  no 
reason  can  be  given,  why  we  may  not  believe  and  be  sure  that 
the  gospel  is  true,  and  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  be 
so  pleased  with  his  character  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  him, 
and  have  such  strong  and  fervent  love  to  him,  as  that  we  may 
be  conscious  that  we  have  these  exercises,  and  be  sure  we  do 
believe,  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth. 
Peter  was  so  conscious  and  sure  that  he  loved  his  Lord,  from 
an  intuitive  view  and  reflection  on  the  feelings  and  exercises 
of  his  own  heart,  that  he  could  say  with  confidence  and  great 
assurance,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee."     And  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  no 
person  can    have  such  constant,  strong  love  to  Christ,  as  to 
be  sure  he  does  love  him,  and  has  all  those  exercises  which 
are  implied   in   faith  and  love.      Nothing  can  prevent  this 
but  the  low  degree  and  weakness  of  these  exercises,  and  the        ) 
strength  and  appearance  of  contrary  exercises,  or  mistakes  with        .' 
regard  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  true  grace.  ^  ;  y 

4.  It  appears  from  Scripture,  that  many  good  men  were  in 
fact  assured  of  their  salvation.  Job  says,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another."  (Job 
xix.  25-27.)  The  Psalmist  says,  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with 
thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory.  My  flesh  and 
my  heart  faileth ;  but  Grod  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  forever."  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  24,  26.)  And  it  appears  from 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  apostles,  and  many,  if  not  the 
most,  of  the  primitive  Christians  were  sure  that  they  should  be 
saved.  The  apostles  speak  in  the  language  of  assurance,  and 
represent  this  to  be  common  to  believers  of  that  day,  by  using 
such  language  in  their  name.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  "I 
know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am  persuaded  (or  confident) 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him, 
against  that  day.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished 
my  course.  Henceforth,  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give 
me  at  that  day."   (2  Tim.  i.  12 ;  iv.  7, 8.)     And  he  speaks  of 

44* 
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himself  as  sure  of  salvation,  in  his  letter  to  the  church  at 
Philippi.  "  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation,  through 
your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  To 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  I  am  in  a  strait  be- 
twixt two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better."  (Chap.  i.  19,  21,  23.)  And  he  uses  this 
language  of  assurance,  when  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  others, 
as  well  as  of  him^lf :  "TFi?  know^  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,"  etc 
(2  Cor.  V.  1-8.)  The  apostle  John  speaks  the  same  language : 
"  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  because  we 
love  the  brethren.  We  know  that  we  are  of  God.  And  we 
know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an 
understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true :  and  we 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
the  true  God,  and  eternal  life,"    (1  John  iii.  14 ;   v.  19,  20.) 

Thus  it  appears  from  Scripture,  that  believers  have  been  in 
fact  assured  of  their  salvation ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  others,  and  even  all  believers,  may  attain  to  this,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  they  obtained  it,  viz.,  by  arriving  to  such 
a  degree  of  faith  and  Christian  exercises,  as  to  produce  a  con- 
scioussness  and  certain  knowledge  that  they  have  faith,  or 
Christian  holiness,  which  is  connected  with  salvation. 

This  leads  to  another  particular. 

5.  There  is  no  other  way  of  obtaining  this  assurance,  but  by 
i,  having  such  high  degrees  of  Christian  holiness  in  actual  exer- 

cise ;  and  accompanied  with  such  spiritual  discerning,  as  that 
it  is  seen  and  known,  by  the  person  who  has  it,  to  be  real  gos- 
pel holiness,  or  true  saving  faith.  True  grace,  or  holiness,  is, 
in  the  nature  of  it,  clearly  distinguishable  from  every  thing 
which  is  not  so ;  and  if  it  be  not  distinguished  by  the  believer, 
and  seen  and  known  to  be  what  it  is,  it  must  be  owing  either 
to  the  small  degree  of  it,  so  that  it  cannot  be  discerned,  or  to 
the  want  of  spiritual  sight  and  discerning,  or  both  of  ihcm. 
And  indeed,  it  is  always  owing  to  both  these,  if  they  may  be 
considered  as  distinct  things,  which  they  really  are  not,  for 
they  both  go  together,  and  are  inseparable.*  Holiness  is  itself 
light  and  discerning,  and  the  more  there  is  of  this  in  the  heart, 
and  the  stronger  and  more  constant  the  exercises  of  it  are,  the 
more  the  mind  is  illuminated,  and  sees  spiritual  things  more 
clearly,  and  with  greater  certainty  discerns  and  distinguishes 

♦  Though  the  exercise  of  holiness  and  spiritual  discerning  are  several  times 
mentioned  distinctly  in  this  section,  it  is  not  intended  that  they  should  be  un- 
derstood as  two  really  distinct  things.  Holiness  is  spiritual  light  and  discern- 
ing, and  spiritual  light  is  holiness.     Sec  the  section  on  Divine  Illumination. 
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between  true  grace  and  that  which  is  not  of  that  kind.  There- 
fore, an  increase  of  holiness  magnifies  the  object,  and  renders 
it  more  visible  and  easy  to  be  seen  by  the  spiritual  eye,  so  as 
to  be  distinguished  from  every  thing  else;  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  spiritual  eye,  and  increases  the  spiritual  sight  and 
ability  of  discerning,  so  as  more  clearly  and  with  greater  cer- 
tainty to  see  and  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Therefore, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  holiness  exercised,  other  things 
being  equal,  there  will  be  evidence  to  the  mind  that  such  are 
the  exercises  of  it,  and  consequently  that  they  are  connected 
with  salvation,  and  they  may  rise  to  such  a  degree,  and  holi- 
ness be  acted  out  in  such  a  measure  and  manner,  as  to  be 
accompanied  with  great  and  well-grounded  assurance  that  it 
is  real  holiness,  which  is  by  the  promises  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  connected  with  salvation.  Therefore,  this  is  the  way 
which  professing  Christians  are  exhorted  to  take  in  order  to 
have  and  maintain  assurance  of  their  salvation.  "  And  we 
desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  show  the  same  diligence,  to 
the  full  assurance  of  hope,  unto  the  end.  That  ye  be  not 
slothful,  but  followers  of  them,  who,  through  faith  and  pa- 
tience, inherit  the  promises."  (Heb.  vi.  11,  12.)  The  "assur- 
ance of  faith''  is  mentioned  in  this  epistle,  (Chap.  x.  22,) 
by  which  is  meant  an  assured  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  following  words,  by  Peter :  "  We  be- 
lieve, and  are  sure,  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  (John  vi.  69.)  The  assurance  of  hope  is  an  as- 
sured hope  of  salvation,  which  is  the  same  with  assurance  of 
their  salvation;  and  the  way  to  obtain  this,  which  is  here 
proposed,  is  diligence  and  engagedness  in  the  exercise  and 
expression  of  love  to  Christ  and  to  his  people,  in  opposition 
to  sloth  and  negligence,  which  is  the  same  with  the  strong 
and  fruitful  exercise  of  Christian  grace.     Therefore, — 

6.  The  believer  is  wholly  dependent  on  God  for  assurance 
of  salvation.  Believers  are  entirely  dependent  on  God  for  the 
least  degree  of  holiness,  as  it  is  his  sovereign  gift ;  but  they 
have  a  special  and  peculiar  favor  from  him,  who  are  brought 
to  such  a  degree  of  holy  exercise  and.  spiritual  discerning,  as 
to  be  assured  that  they  are  born  of  Grod,  are  his  children,  and 
shall  inherit  everlasting  life.  It  is  by  the  Spirit  of  God  wit- 
nessing with  their  spirits  that  they  are  brought  to  see  and 
know  they  are  the  children  of  God.  This  the  Scripture  de- 
clares. "  The  Spirit  himself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit 
that  we  are  the  children  of  Grod."  (Rom.  viii.  16.)  This  is 
done,  not  by  any  immediate  suggestion,  revelation,  or  testi- 
mony to  the  believer  that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  as  some  have 
seemed  to  imagine,  but  by  forming  the  heart  to  that  degree  of 
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holy  affection  and  q>iritaal  disoeniing,  timt  tlie  belierer  is  aUe 
to  look  on  this  woric  of  the  Spirit^  and  know  that  lie  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  God  prodnoes  this  eridenoe 
and  witness  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  that  he  ia  bom  of 
Ood,  and  gives  that  discerning  to  liim  that  it  bteomes  a  wi^ 
ness  to  his  spirit  that  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  is  in  him,  and  has 
formed  him  to  holiness,  by  which  he  is  become  a  child  of  (3od, 
and  has  the  spfait  of  a  child,  dispoaing  him  to  look  to  God 
as  his  alfhighty  Friend  and  Father.  What  the  apostle  John 
Bays  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  and  may  serve  to  illostiate 
these  words  of  St.  Panl :  ^  Herray  we  know  that  he  abidetti 
in  OB,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  ns.  Hereby  know  we 
that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  ns 
of  his  Spirit.''  (1  John  iiL  24 ;  iv.  la)* 

7.  The  assurance  of  salvatimi  is  not  common  to  aU  Ch» 
tians ;  many  never  attain  to  it,  and  few  or  none  of  those  who 
do  have  it  constantly,  without  inUanrupUon* 

This  is  not  promised  to  all  believers  in  the  covenant  of 
grace,  as  pevseverance  is,  but  is  civen  or  withheld  as  is  most 
agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  so  as  to  an- 
swer the  best  ends,  and  be  most  for  the  glory  of  Gk^l,  the  best 
good  of  his  church,  and  of  the  individual  members  of  it 
Assurance  is  most  common  among  them  who  are  called  to 
distinguished  and  eminent  service  and  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  Christ,  as  they  seem  to  stand  in  most  need  of  it,  to  support 
and  animate  them  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  trials,  dangers, 
and  worldly  evils.  Thus,  assurance  of  the  love  of  God  and 
eternal  salvation  seem  to  have  been  enjoyed,  not  only  by  tfie 
apostles,  but  by  Christians  in  general,  in  their  day,  as  they 
were  called  to  suffer  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  degree  in  con- 
sequence of  their  becoming  Christians.  And  those  Christians 
who  have  been  called  to  the  greatest  labors  and  sufferings  in 
all  ages  since  have  appeared  to  have  and  express  the  greatest 
assurance  of  their  own  salvation.  It  has  been  common  for 
martyrs  to  go  to  the  stake,  or  to  other  most  cruel  deaths,  in 
the  joyful  assurance  that  they  were  going  to  heaven,  as  eccle- 
siastical history  abundantly  informs  us.  And  in  the  times  of 
the  greatest  sufferings  of  the  church  of  Christ,  Christians  have 
appeared  to  be  more  generally  assured  of  their  interest  in  the 
covenant  of  grace. 

And  this  can  be  accounted  for  from  what  has  been  said 
above ;  for  they  who  are  called  to  extraordinary  labor  and 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  Christ  not  only  need  this  support 
more  than  others,  but  their  circumstances  are  suited  to  aweiken 

*  See  President  Edwanli  on  Kcligious  AfibotioiM. 
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their  graces,  and  excite  them  to  a  higher  and  stxcnger  degree 
of  exercise  than  common,  by  which  they  have  clear  evidence 
that  they  have  true  grace ;  and  God  grants  his  Spirit  to  such 
in  uncommon  degrees,  which  is  a  witness  within  them  to 
their  spirit  that  they  are  the  children  of  God.  And  often, 
when  Christians  are  on  a  dying  bed,  and  called  to  encounter 
the  king  of  terrors,  and  feel  themselves  going  into  the  invisible 
world,  they  have  a  greater  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
their  faith  and  every  grace  are  in  a  stronger  and  more  sensible 
exercise ;  and  they  are  assured  that  Christ  is  their  Savior,  and 
that  they  are  passing  into  a  state  of  perfect  holiness,  happi- 
ness, and  glory. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  assurance,  which  different 
persons  may  have,  or  the  same  person  at  different  times.  In 
this  imperfect  state,  none,  perhaps,  may  be  properly  said  to  be 
perfectly  sure  of  their  own  salvation,  po  that  there  can  be  no 
addition  to  their  assurance.  They  are  not  so  sure  of  salvation 
as  they  will  be  when  they  actually  arrive  to  heaven,  and  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  it,  or  as  they  are  who  are  now  in 
heaven.  And  one  Christian  may  properly  be  said  to  have  a 
stronger  assurance  than  another,  and  the  same  believer  may 
have  a  higher  or  greater  degree  of  assurance  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  when  he  may  be  said  to  be  sure.  The  disciples 
of  Christ  say  to  him,  upon  a  particular  occasion,  "  Now  are 
we  sure  that  thou  knowest  all  things,  and  needest  not  that 
any  one  should  ask  thee  :  by  this  we  believe  that  thou  camest 
forth  from  God."  (John  xvi.  30.)  They  believed  this  before, 
and  were  sure  that  he  knew  all  things ;  but  now  their  faith 
and  assurance  were  stronger  and  increased. 

Christians  who  are  not  assured  of  their  being  in  a  state  of 
grace,  but  entertain  a  hope  of  it,  may,  and  actually  do,  have  a 
stronger  hope,  or  more  hope,  at  one' time  than  at  another, 
according  to  the  different  degrees  in  which  their  graces  are  in 
exercise,  and  as  different  feelings  and  exercises,  in  different 
circumstances  and  on  different  occasions,  take  place.  Some- 
times their  hope  is  assaulted  with  great  and  overbearing 
doubts  and  fears,  and  they  hardly  know  whether  they  have 
any  hope  or  not,  and  are  ready  to  conclude  against  themselves, 
that  all  is  wrong  with  respect  to  them,  and  they  are  really  in 
a  graceless  state.  At  other  times,  their  hope  revives,  and  is 
stronger,  and  their  doubts,  in  a  great  measure,  subside.  And 
one  Christian  differs  very  much,  in  this  respect,  from  another. 
The  hope  of  one  is  more  strong  and  constant,  and  he  has  not 
so  many  doubts  and  fears  respecting  his  state :  another  is 
generally  full  of  doubts,  and  his  hope  is  weak  and  attended 
with  great  diffidence,  and  does  not  otten  rise  so  as  to  expel  his 
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fears.  This  difference  is  doubtless  owing,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  stronger  and  more  constant  exercise  of  Christian  holi- 
ness in  the  former ;  he,  having  more  grace,  and  with  greater 
fervency  of  spirit,  lives  a  watchful,  prayerful  life,  and  with 
more  engaged  ness  and  constancy  attends  on  all  the  duties  of 
Christianity  than  the  latter. 

But  it  is  not  always  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  holi- 
ness that  persons  thus  differ  in  their  hopes  and  confidence 
respecting  their  own  Christian  character;  but  two  persons 
who  have  an  equal  degree  of  holiness  may  greatly  differ  as  to 
their  hope  and  confidence  of  their  being  real  Christians.  This 
may  arise  partly  from  their  natural  temper  and  disposition; 
partly  from  other  causes,  such  as  the  manner  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  the  instructions  under  which  they  have  lived ;  the 
habitual  way  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been  led  by 
those  with  whom  they  associate ;  or  the  mistakes  into  which 
one  or  the  other  has  fallen  about  the  nature  and  operation  of 
true  holiness.  The  strong,  habitual  propensity  of  one  is  to 
look  on  the  dark  side,  and  view  and  attend  most  to  the  corrup- 
tion and  evil  propensity  of  the  heart,  and  less  to  any  contrary 
exercises,  being  inclined  to  conclude  against  rather  than  in 
favor  of  himself.  The  other  is  of  a  contrary  disposition,  and 
looks  more  on  the  favorable  side,  and  makes  the  best  of  what 
he  sees  in  himself,  and  is  not  so  much  disposed  to  give  way 
to  doubts  and  fears,  and  suggestions  against  himself.  These 
and  other  things  and  circumstances  may  take  place,  and  he 
the  cause  of  the  difference  mentioned,  in  two  persons  equally 
holy  ;  yea,  he  who  doubts  the  most  of  his  being  a  real  Chris- 
tian may  have  more  grace  than  the  other  who  doubts  les?, 
supposing  they  are  both  Christians,  as  this  difl'erence  does  not 
arise  always  from  their  diflerent  degrees  of  holiness,  but  from 
other  causes,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned. 

If  he  may  be  called  an  assured  Christian  who  rises  abovr 
all  doubts  or  fear  with  respect  to  his  being  a  real  Christian, 
perhaps  every  believer  has  this  assurance  at  some  seasons  in 
his  life,  either  at  his  first  conversion  or  at  other  times.  At 
least,  his  mind  is  so  attentive  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
he  is  so  pleased  and  delighted  with  them,  or  with  some  partic- 
ular truths,  and  he  is  so  entertained  with  the  divine  character 
and  that  of  the  Redec^mer,  that  he  has  no  doubts  or  fears  about 
his  owvi  state,  and  perhaps,  for  a  while,  thinks  little  or  nothing 
about  himself ;  and  when  he  does,  and  reflects  on  his  own 
views  and  exercises,  he  is  raised  above  all  doubt  whethcT  he 
be  in  a  state  of  grace  or  not.  But  these  views  and  exercises 
may  soon  vanish,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  sight,  and  cease 
to  be  so  strong  and  sensible ;  and  his  doubts  may  arise  in  a* 
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great  strength  as  ever,  and  greater,  and  he  call  all  in  question, 
and  greatly  fear  he  has  been  deluded,  and  never  known  what 
true  holiness  is. 

And  whatever  be  the  degree  of  positive  assurance  to  which 
a  Christian  may  arise  above  a  being  freed  from  all  doubts  and 
fears  respecting  his  present  state  and  future  salvation,  yet  it 
must  be  imperfect,  as  has  been  observed,  and  he  liable  to 
change,  and  to  lose  it  at  any  moment  The  mind  of  the  best 
Christian  is  not  so  fixed,  but  it  may  fluctuate  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  He  is  peculiarly  favored  by  God,  indeed,  who  is 
enabled  to  maintain  a  constant  assurance  through  a  course  of 
years,  upon  good  evidence.  He  must  be  eminent  in  grace, 
and  live  in  the  constant,  strong  exercise  of  faith  and  love,  and 
every  branch  of  Christian  holiness.  But  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  conclude  this  is  not  generally  true  of  Christians. 
In  this  imperfect  state  of  temptation  and  trial,  in  which  the 
best  Christians  have  so  much  sin  cleaving  to  them,  if  they  rise 
at  times  above  all  doubts,  and  have  great  assurance,'  it  does 
not  commonly  continue  uninterrupted  a  long  time,  but  often 
subsides  soon,  and  gives  place  to  darkness  and  doubts.  It 
being  built  on  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  their  holy  exercises, 
it  must  6hange  and  fail  as  they  alter,  and  become  less  visible 
and  sensible,  and  the  sensible  and  strong  exercise  of  corrup- 
tion takes  place. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Christian,  through  a 
long  course  of  experience,  in  which,  after  many  doubts  re- 
specting his  state,  he  has  had  frequent  revivals  of  his  hope, 
and  his  doubts  have  often  entirely  subsided,  and  his  exercises 
of  grace  have  been  so  strong  and  evident  that  he  has  had  a 
great  degree  of  assurance,  may  hence  be  led  to  maintain  a 
more  steady  hope,  and  not  admit  doubts  of  his  having  true 
grace,  when  the  exercises  of  it  are  not  so  visible  and  sensible, 
and  much  of  the  contrary  appears  in  his  heart.  By  long 
experience  he  has  found  that  though  his  faith  and  love  have, 
at  times,  been  out  of  sight,  and  contrary  exercises  of  heart 
have  taken  place,  and  appeared  to  an  awful  degree,  yet  he 
has,  after  this,  frequently  been  revived,  and  his  e^^ercises  of 
Christian  grace  have  been  so  strong  and  sensible  that  all  his 
doubts  have  vanished.  Hence  he  is  more  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  a  Christian  and  the  nature  of  saving  grace,  and  learns 
that  he  may  have  true  grace,  though  it  be  not  always  sensibly 
discerned,  and  little  or  nothing  but  contrary  exercises  are 
perceived,  and  so  does  not  give  way  to  overbearing  doubts, 
even  at  such  times,  but  maintains  his  hope  in  a  more  steady 
manner,  grounded  on  his  past  experience.  But  he  cannot,  at 
such  seasons,  when  gracious  exercises  are  not  actually  per- 
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ccived  and  in  sight,  be  assured  that  he  is  a  Christian ;  and 
should  he  continue  long  in  this  situation,  great  doubts  and 
fears  must  arise. 

8.  Every  believer  would  always  have  assurance  that  he  is  a 
Christian  and  shall  be  saved,  were  it  not  for  the  imperfection 
and  weakness  of  those  exercises  in  which  Christianity  consists, 
and,  which  is  really  the  same,  his  small  degree  of  spiritual 
discerning,  and  were  there  not  so  much  sin,  stupidity,  and 
spiritual  blindness  in  his  heart 

The  holiness  in  which  Christianity  consists  is,  in  the  nature 
of  it,  distinguishable  from  every  thing  else,  and  tends  to  dis- 
cover itself  in  acting  according  to  its  own  nature.  And 
nothing  can  prevent  a  sight  of  it,  and  knowing  that  it  is  true 
holiness,  but  want  of  attention  and  discerning,  together  with  a 
small  degree  of  it,  and  that  in  a  great  measure  hid  and  buried 
in  the  remaining  sinful  disorders  of  the  heart,  which  render  it, 
in  a  great  degree,  stupid  and  blind  to  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  rules  and  directions  in  the  Scripture  are  plain 
and  abundant,  by  which  true  Christian  holiness  is  described 
in  the  exercises  of  it,  and  distinguished  from  every  thing  which 
is  not  holiness.  And  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  producing  and 
maintaining  grace  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  bears  wtness 
and  produces  evidence  that  he  is  a  child  of  God ;  and  if  it  be 
not  discerned  by  his  Spirit,  it  must  be  for  the  reasons  just 
mentioned.  It  therefore  follows,  that  were  it  not  for  thor»e 
thinir?^  nieiitioiied,  which  an*  in  the  way  of  it,  every  Christian 
would  liavo  constant  assurance  that  h<*  is  a  h(»licv(T  and  >hi\\\ 
b(^  saved.  \\^Tc  his  <^raccs  in  hi^h  and  constant  exercise,  and 
acted  out  in  all  proper  ways,  and  were  his  moral  corruptions 
consequently  in  a  irri^ni  measure  subdued  and  mortified,  ho 
could  not  have  a  doubt,  ht^  must  be  sure  that  h(»  is  a  friend 
to  Christ,  and  does  most  cordially  <'inbrace  the  gospel,  and 
is  interested  in  that  (»verlastinii^  covenant,  that  is  orden»d  in  all 
thini^s  and  sure. 

9.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Cliristian  to  have  and  maintain  a 
constant  assurance  that  he  is  a  Christian  and  shall  be  saved: 
and  it  is,  tlierefore.  wholly  his  fault,  for  which  he  can  have  no 
excus(%  if  he  be  at  a  loss,  and  doubts  whether  he  be  a  iH'liever 
in  (^hrist  or  not. 

This  follows  from  what  has  been  observed  under  the  las! 
head. 

For,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  Christians  to  live  in  th(»  constant, 
vigorous  exercise  of  every  grace,  and  ch»ar  discerning  of  spiritu- 
al thinir^,  and  mortify  all  th<'ir  lusts,  with  which  assuranci*  i> 
conr>ected,  then  it  is  th(»ir  duty  constantly  to  have  and  main- 
tain  this  assurance,  and  they  cannot  fail  of  it  unless  they  come 
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vastly  short  of  their  duty.  It  is,  indeed,  their  duty  to  be  per- 
fectly holy,  and  every  thing  short  of  this  is  so  far  sinful ;  but 
the  exercise  of  holiness,  which  is  greatly  short  of  perfection,  is 
sufficient  to  assure  the  Christian  that  he  is  really  holy  and 
shall  be  saved. 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  the  believer  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  God  for  every  degree  of  holiness,  and  especially 
for  that  degree  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  well*grounded 
assurance.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this,  that  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  Christians  to  be  holy  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
them  sure  they  shall  be  saved;  unless  such  dependence  on 
God  be  inconsistent  with  any  possible  duty,  or  sin,  which  can- 
not be  asserted  consistent  with  reason  or  the  Bible.  There  is 
no  truth  asserted  more  clearly  and  constantly  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  than  these  two,  viz.,  man's  entire  dependence  on 
God  for  all  moral  good  or  holiness ;  and  his  obligation  to  be 
holy,  as  God  is  holy ;  that  this  is  his  duty,  and  all  neglect, 
and  every  thing  in  him  contrary  to  this,  is  his  crime.  He  who 
denies  either  of  those,  does  so  far  renounce  the  Bible. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

I.  From  what  has  been  observed  on  this  subject,  we  learn 
that  they  embrace  a  great  and  dangerous  delusion  who  think 
they  are  assured  of  salvation,  without  the  least  evidence  that 
they  are  sanctified  in  any  degree,  or  looking  inwards  to  find 
/iny  holy  exercise ;  and  that  to  build  such  assurance  upon  our 
good  frames  and  holy  exercises  of  heart,  is  a  low,  legal  way 
of  getting  assurance,  and  is  not  the  proper  assurance  of  a 
Christian ;  that  true  Christian  assurance  is  built  upon  a  more 
firm  foundation,  upon  Christ,  and  the  word  and  promise  of 
God,  and  not  upon  the  uncertain  and  changeable  feelings  and 
impressions  of  the  heart. 

If  the  assurance  for  which  they  plead,  and  which  they  think 
they  have,  be  examined,  it  will  appear  to  be  built  on  a  sandy 
foundation,  or  rather,  upon  nothing.  To  whom  is  Christ  a 
Savior,  and  to  what  are  the  promises  of  the  gospel  made  ? 
Christ  saves  them  who  believe  in  him,  and  them  only ;  and 
the  promises  are  made  to  a  certain  character,  to  that  faith  in 
Christ  which  implies  all  the  branches  of  Christian  holiness,  and 
to  no  person  who  has  not  this  character.  And  no  man  can  have 
the  least  evidence,  or  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  an  interest 
in  any  of  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  or  shall  be  saved  by 
Christ,  who  has  not  that  holiness  which  is  implied  in  saving 
faith,  and  unless  he  has  evidence  of  this  in  his  own  mind,  by 
VOL.  I.  45 
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seeing  what  passes  in  his  own  heart,  and  what  are  the  exer- 
cises of  that  K  assurance  of  salvation  be  not  founded  upon 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  character,  it  is  built  upon  nothing, 
and  is  mere  delusion. 

II.  We  learn  that  no  person  can  have  assurance  of  salva- 
tion from  any  thing,  any  circumstance,  or  attainment,  which 
is  merely  external.  Real  holiness,  or  sanctification,  is  the  only 
evidence  that  any  one  can  have  that  he  shall  be  saved.  But 
this  consists  in  the  exercises  of  the  heart,  and  not  in  any  thing 
external,  any  farther  than  it  comes  from  the  heart,  and  is  an 
expression  of  what  takes  place  there.  Men  may  make  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  attend  on  all  the  ordinances  and  institu- 
tions of  Christ,  and  their  whole  external  behavior  may  be 
regular  and  blameless  in  the  sight  of  man ;  they  may  be  just 
and  beneficent  in  their  conduct  to  others ;  yet  if  all  this  do 
not  proceed  from  a  holy  disposition  and  exercises  of  heart, 
it  is  no  evidence  that  a  man  shall  be  saved ;  and  considered 
as  separate  from  the  heart,  there  is  no  real  Christianity  in 
it.  This  is  decided  by  the  apostle  Paul:  "Though  I  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  though  I  bestow  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,  and  I 
am  nothing."  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1-3.)  Men  must  be  acquainted 
with  their  own  hearts,  and  know  of  what  nature  their  internal 
exercises  are,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  be  Christians  or 
not.  Indeed,  if  men  think  their  hearts  are  right  aiul  holy, 
when  their  external  conduct  is  not  good,  regulated  by  the 
commands  of  Christ,  they  deceive  themselves;  for  thoutih  a 
regular  and  good  external  behavior  be  not  any  certain  e\i- 
dence  of  holiness  of  heart,  yet  the  want  of  this,  and  an  im  trti- 
lar  external  conduct,  is  a  good  evidence  that  tlie  heart  is 
not  right. 

Too  many  seem  to  take  all  the  evidence,  ht)|)e,  and  conti- 
dence  they  have  that  they  shall  b(»  saved,  from  soiiiethini; 
merely  external,  and  foreign  from  any  thing  in  their  hean.-: 
either  because  (xod  smiles  upon  them,  and  prospers  them  in  hi^ 
providence,  or  from  their  attending  upon  the  ext(Tnal  dutie> 
of  n^ligion,  their  regular  external  conduct,  and  the  practice  of 
justice  and  beneficence  towards  their  fellow-men,  and  not 
living  in  those  vices  which  many  others  practise.  Such  an' 
stmngers  to  true  religion,  and  are  wholly  deceived  in  their 
hopes  and  expectations  of  th<*  favor  of  God.  Their  charactt^r 
is  given  by  Christ,  in  the  Pharisee*,  who  went  up  to  the  temple 
to  pray,  and  said,  "  God,  1  thank  th(M»,  that  1  am  not  as  tether 
men  are,  extortioncTs,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  i)ul»li- 
can.  I  fast  twice  in  the  week;  I  give  tithes  ol  all  that  1  pos- 
sess."    (Luke  xviii.  11,  12.) 
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A  Christian  may,  indeed,  have  his  hope  and  assurance  that 
he  does  love  Christ  strengthened  by  adhering  to  his  duty,  and 
steadily  obeying  him  in  his  external  conduct,  when  called  to 
that  which  is  difficult,  and  in  which  he  must  greatly  deny 
himself.  When  his  grace  is  thus  tried,  and  does  not  fail,  it  is 
a  further  and  confirming  evidence  that  he  is,  indeed,  a  true 
friend  to  Christ ;  but  in  this  the  motives  and  exercises  of  his 
heart  are  not  out  of  the  question,  or  out  of  view,  but  are,  by 
such  trials,  brought  into  view ;  and  his  holiness  of  heart  shines 
out  more  bright,  and  becomes  more  evident  and  visible,  not 
only  to  others,  but  to  his  own  conscience,  as  gold  shines  more, 
and  proves  itself  to  be  true  gold,  by  being  tried  in  the  fire. 
Thus  Abraham's  ready  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  to 
offer  his  son  Isaac  for  a  burnt  offering,  was  a  confirming  evi- 
dence that  his  heart  was  truly  pious.  "  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said,  Now  I  know 
that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  from  me."  (Gen.  xxii.  11,  12.) 

III.  From  what  has  been  observed  on  this  subject,  we  learn 
that  they  have  no  true  assurance  of  their  salvation,  but  are 
deluded,  who  say  they  have  great  and  constant  assurance  of 
this,  while  they  hve  carelessly,  and  in  many  respects  unbecom- 
ing Christians.  There  are  such,  —  who  ao  not  appear  to  be 
conscientious,  humble,  meek,  watchful,  and  prayerful  Chris- 
tians, but  the  contrary,  —  who  often  express,  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  their  absolute  assurance  of  their  own  salvation. 
This  is  an  evidence  against  them,  in  the  view  of  the  judicious, 
that  they  do  not  know  what  true  religion  is ;  and  they  may 
reasonably  be  considered  as  "  proud  boasters,  speaking  great 
swelling  words  of  vanity."  And  some  speak  of  their  not  hav- 
ing a  doubt  of  their  being  real  Christians  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  but  have  enjoyed  full  assurance  of  their  salvation  all 
that  time  in  such  a  manner,  and  who  have  appeared  to  live 
such  lives,  as  to  give  reason  to  conclude  they  know  not  what 
true  assurance  is.  If  a  person,  who  has  lived  a  life  eminently 
devoted  to  God,  and  in  the  constant  practice  of  all  the  duties 
of  Christianity,  shining  externally  in  good  works  and  all  the 
graces  of  our  holy  religion,  should,  on  proper  occasions,  hum- 
bly and  modestly  declare  to  his  Christian  friends  that  he  was 
raised  above  all  doubts  about  his  state,  and  had,  for  a  long 
time,  enjoyed  full  assurance  of  his  salvation,  no  one  would 
have  reason  to  call  it  in  question.  But  when  they  make  high 
pretensions  to  this,  whose  lives  are  in  no  measure  answerable, 
and  make  no  proper  appearance  of  living  in  the  constant  and 
lively  exercise  of  true  religion,  in  a  strict,  conscientious,  holy 
walk,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  poor,  mistaken,  deluded 
creatures. 
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so  tendeiu^  to  lead  him  to  live  a  caiefe88|  miflodlyJIfey  hat 
the  eontnuy.  It  is  not  confliflteiit  with  midi  a  ]&  It  ii0ee»- 
*  eadly  supposes  starong,  lively  eaEeioiBes  ol  hdinessi  and  neal 
^  to  five  a  holy  life,  ancf  can  oontinne  no  hmgerthan  tiieae  coi^ 
4inae.  Whenever  ha  zeal  for  good  worim  abates,  and  is  not 
pieHEoeiTed,  and  cardessness  and  sloth  take  plaoe,  the  Quisliiui 
will  lose  his  assurance,  in  a  great  degree,  at  least,  if  he  were 
ibefore  assnred  Ihat  he  was  a  Qnis&n,  and  docMs  wiD,  of 
loonrse,  arise.  The  assnred  Qiristian,  therefore,  is  iiie  inoet 
lively,  hdiy  Christian,  and  most  migaged  to  cnioii^  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  and  lusts.  And  he  sees  more  olsarly  than 
•others,  or  than  he  did  bef<»e,  tiie  necessifrf  of  perse vemig  in 
this  way,  not  only  in  order  to  maintain  his  assuranee,  hot  in 
i  '  order  to  be  saved;  and  feels  the jpwt  and  pecnUar  obligations 
his  is  under  to  this,  and  to  love  Qirist  and  keep  his  command* 
m^its,  who  has  loved  him,  and  given  himself  mr  him ;— <*  that 
he  should  not  bencdforwaid  live  unto  himsdlf,  but  unto  him 
wlio  died  firar  him,  and  rose  again.''  (GkJ.  iL  90.  2  CSoi;  t.  IS^ 
JBvery  assured  Christian  can  espouse  the  language  of  ap  emi* 
H^it  ancient  Christian,  indio,  wben  he  had  niQ  assurance  of 
salvation^  said,  ^  I  run,  not  as  ^neertmnkf*  So  fight  I,  not  as 
one  that;  beateth  the  air.  Bat  I  keep  under  my  body,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection ;  lest  that,  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway."  (1  Cor. 
IX.  26,  27.) 

V.  The  doctrine  of  assurance,  as  it  has  been  now  stated 
and  explained,  may  .assist  persons  to  determine  whether  they 
be  believers  or  not,  and  point  out  the  way  to  obtain  assurance 
that  they  are  such. 

1.  The  true  believer  desires  no  assurance  of  his  salvation, 
but  that  which  has  its  foundation  in  holy  exercises,  and  con- 
sists in  them,  so  that  the  former  cannot  be  obtained  without 
the  latter.  Assurance  of  salvation  would  be  worth  nothing 
to  him,  if  he  could  have  it,  without  holiness,  or  while  he  had 
no  stronger  and  more  sensible  exercises  of  love  to  Christ,  etc., 
ihan  he  now  has.  He,  therefore,  does  not  ask  for  such  assur- 
ance, nor  desire  it.  It  pleases  him  that  assurance  cannot  be 
•obtained  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  lively  and  sensible  ex- 
ercise of  holy  affection. 

There  are  some  who  eamestiy  desire  and  long  for  assurance 
that  they  shall  be  saved,  and  feel  that  if  they  could  obtain 
this  they  should  be  happy,  while  holiness  is  not  so  much  the 
object  of  their  desire  ana  pursuit.  These  are  not  seeking  the 
assurance  which  the  Christian  desires,  nor  can  it  be  true  as- 
surance, or  of  any  real  worth  were  it  obtained,  without  holi- 
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neds.  Such  assurance  will  satisfy  a  selfish  person,  because,  if 
he  can  be  assured  that  he  shall  be  happy,  he  cares  for  no 
more ;  and  ih  his  idea  of  happiness,  holiness  is  not  included. 
But  not  so  the  ftrue  believer. 

2.  FVoHi  the  preceding  partictilar  it  follows  that  the  true 
believer  prizes  holiness  more  thaii  assurance,  and  is  more  con^- 
cemed  to  obtain  the  former  than  the  latter.  To  be  conformed 
to  Christ,  and  obedient  to  him  in  all  things,  earnestly  and 
constantly  devoted  to  his  service  and  honor,  and  filled  with 
strong,  benevolent  love  to  Grod  and  to  man,  is  a  thousand 
times  more  the  object  of  his  desire  and  prayer  than  to  be 
assured  that  he  shall  be  saved.  Therefore,  he  desires  no 
other  assurance  of  salvation  than  that  which  is  implied  in 
such  holiness,  as  has  been  observed.  Indeed,  the  true  Chris- 
tian, in  the  exercise  of  holy  affection,  or  disinterested  benevo- 
lence to  Grod  and  man,  is  seeking  more  important  objects  and 
events  than  his  own  salvation,  and  they  have  the  first  place 
in  his  heart.  He  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteousness. 

On  the  contrary,  the  selfish  person  desires  and  seeks  his 
own  personal  interest,  his  own  happiness,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant and  supreme  good ;  and,  if  he  can  be  assured  of  his  own, 
happiness,  he  has  all  he  wants.  Therefore,  when  persons 
prize  and  desire  assurance  of  their  own  salvation  more  than 
holiness,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  not  true  believers. 

3.  The  true  Christian  can  have  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
or  the  joy  of  faith,  without  assurance  of  salvation.  The  reason 
of  this  has  just  now  been  given,  viz.,  that  he  desires  and  seeks, 
and  consequently  places,  his  happiness  in  better,  greater,  and 
more  important  objects  than  his  own  salvation.  He  rejoices 
in  the  truth ;  —  in  the  truths  contained  in  divine  revelation,  — 
in  the  divine  character,  —  in  infinite  wisdom,  rectitude,  and 
goodness, — 'in  the  felicity  and  glory  of  God, — in  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation  for  man  by  him,  etc. 

The  selfish  person,  seeking  nothing  but  his  own  interest 
and  happiness,  can  have  no  religious  comfort  and  joy  any  fur- 
ther than  he  thinks  himself  sure,  or  hopes  that  he  shall  be 
saved.  Therefore,  his  religious  light  and  darkness,  his  trouble 
or  comfort,  arise  wholly  from,  or  consist  in,  his  fears  that  he  is 
no  Christian  and  shall  not  be  saved,  and  in  his  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  Grod  loves  him,  and  he  shall  be  saved.  When 
this  appears  to  be  true  of  any  person,  it  is  a  sign  he  is  no  real 
Christian. 

4.  The  hope  and  confidence  of  the  true  believer  that  he  is 
a  Christian,  and  shall  be  saved,  rises  and  sinks  according  to 
the  degree  of  holy  exercise,  in  love  to  Gh)d,  etc.     This  has 

46* 
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been  illustrated  in  this  section.    The  hypocrite  can  enjoy  his 
assurance  without  any  holiness,  or  concern  about  it 

Thereforei  the  only  riffht  way  to  obtain  assurance  of  salvir 
tion  is  to  press  forwara  in  the  exerdse  of  holiness,  in  everj 
branch  of  it,  so  as  to  be  setuiblif  a  fiiflnd  to  Christ,  and  de- 
voted to  his  honor  and  interest 
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